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TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 


THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 


Hair, Land o* Cakes and brither Scots, 

Free Mudenldrk to Johnny Groats', 

If there 's a hole in a* your coats, 

I rede ye tent it ; 

A chiel 's anumg you takin* notes. 

An* iaith he *U prent iti ^ Bvrns. 


VOL. VII. 


A 



Ahora bicn, dixo it Cura traedme, smor huispedf aquaot librott qve to* 
quiero ver. ^ me place, respondid elf y enirando en eu apatento, *ac6 dil 
una maUeiUla vi</a cerrada con una eadenilla, y abrifndola, halld en ella 
tree librog grande* y unos papelee de muy buena ktra etcrito* de mano. — Don 
Quixote, Parte I. Gapitulo32. 

It is miglity well, said the priest ; pray, landlord, bring me those books, for 1 
have a mind to see thorn. With all my heart, answered the host ; and going to 
Jiis chamber, he brought out a little old cloko-bag, with a padlock and otmin to 
it, and opening it, he took out three large volumes, and some manuscript papers 
written in a fine character. Jarvis’s Translation, 



INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 


The author has stated, in tlie preface to the Chronicles of the 
Canongate, 1827, that he received from an anonymous corres- 
pondent an account of the incident upon whidi tlie following 
story is founded. He is now at liberty to say, that the informa- 
tion was conveyed to him by a late amiable and ingenious lady, 
whose wit and power of remarking and judging of character still 
survive in the memory of her friends* Her maiden name was 
Miss Helen Lawson, of Girthhead, and she was wife of Thomas 
Goldie, Esq. of Craigmuie, Commissary of Dumfries. 

Her communication was in these words : 

** I had taken for summer lodgings a cottage near the old Abbey 
of Lincludcn. It had formerly been inhabited by a lady who had 
pleasure in embellishing cottages, which she found perliaps homely 
and even poor enough ; mine, therefore, possessed many marks of 
taste and elegance unusual in this species of habitation in Scot- 
land, where a cottage is literally what its name declares. 

“ From my cottage door I h^ a partial view of the old Abbey 
before mentioned ; some of the highest arches were seen over, 
imd Rome through, the trees scattered along a lane which led 
down to the ruin, and the strange fantastic shapes of almost all 
those old ashes accorded wonderfully well with the building they 
at once shaded and ornamented. 

“ The Abbey itself from my door was almost on a level with 
the cottage ; but on coming to the end of the lane, it was disco- 
vered to be situated on a high perpendicular bank, at the foot of 
wliich run the clear waters of the Cluden, where they hasten to 
join the sweeping Nith, 

* Wliose distant roaring swells and 
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As my kitchen and parlour were not very far distant, I one day 
went in to purchase some chickens from a person I heard offering 
them for sale. It was a little, rather stout-looking woman, who 
seemed to be between seventy and eighty years of age; she i^as 
almost covered with a tartan plaid, and her cap had over it a 
black silk hood, tied under the chin, a piece of dress still much in 
use among elderly women of that rank of life in Scotland ; her 
eyes were dark, and remarkably lively and intelligent ; I entered 
into conversation with her, and began by asking how she main- 
tained herself, &c. 

^ She said that in winter she footed stockings, tliat is, knit feet 
to countrypeoplc’s stockings, which bears about the same relation 
to stocking-knitting that cobbling does to shoo-making, and is of 
course both less profitable and less dignified ; she likewise taught 
a f(%w childreu to read, and in summer she whiles reared a few 
chickens. 

^ I said I could venture to guess from her face she had never 
been married. She laughed heartUy at this, and said, ^ 1 maun 
hae the queerest face tliat ever was seen, that ye could guess that. 
Now, do tell me, madam, how ye cam to think sae I told her 
it was from her cheerful disengaged countenance. She said, 
* Mem, have ye na far mair reason to he happy than me, wi’ a 
gude husband and a fine family o’ bairns, and plenty o’ every 
tiling I for me, I ’m the puirest o’ a’ puir bodies, and can hardly 
contrive to keep mysell alive in a’ the wee bits o’ ways 1 hae 
teU’t ye.’ After some more conversation, during which I was 
more and more pleased with the old woman’s sensible conversa- 
tion, and the naivete of her remarks, she rose to go away, when 
I asked her name. Her countenance suddenly clouded, and she 
said gravely, rather colouring, ‘ My name is Helen Walker ; but 
your husband kens weel about me.* 

" In the evening 1 related how much 1 had been pleased, and 
inquired wliat was extraordinary in the history of tho poor woman. 
Mr said, there were perhaps few more remarkable people 
than Helen Walker. She had been left an orphan, with the 
charge of a sister considerably younger than herself, and who was 
educated and maintained by her exertions. Atta^qd to her by 
so many ties, tiierefore, it will not be easy to conceive her feel- 
ings, when she found that this only sister must he tried by the 
laws her country for child-murder, and upon being called as 
Itlneipal witness against her. The counsel for the prisoner told 
Hkden, that if she could declare that her sister had any 
preparations, however slight, or bad given her any infiination on 
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the subject, that such a statement would save her sister’s life, as 
she was the principal wiiiess against her. Helen said, ^ It is im- 
possible for me to swear to a falsehood ; and, whatever may be 
the conseqdence, 1 will give my oath according to my conscience.’ 

‘‘ The trial came on, and the sister was found guilty and con- 
demned; but, in Scotland, six weeks must elapse between the 
sentence and the execution, and Heldh Walker availed herself of 
it. The very day of her sister’s condemnation, she got a petition 
drawn, stating the peculiar circumstances of the case, and that 
very niglit set out on foot to London. 

“ Without introduction or recommendation, with her simple 
(perhaps ill-expressed) petition, drawn up by some inferior clerk 
of the court, she presented herself, in her tartan plaid and 
country attire, to the late Duke of Argyle, who immediately 
procured tlie pardon she petitioned for, and Helen returned with 
it on foot, just in time to save her sister. » 

“ I was so strongly interented by this narrative, that I deter- 
mined immediately to prosecute niy acquaintance with Helen 
Walker ; but as I was to leave the country’’ next day, I was 
obliged to defer it till my return in spring, when the first walk I 
took was to Helen Walker’s cottage. 

" She had died a short time before. My regret was extreme, 
and 1 endeavoured to obtain some account of Helen from an old 
woman who inhabited tlie other end of her cottage. I inquired 
if Helen ever spoke of her past history, her journey to London, 
&,c. * Na,’ the old woman said, * Helen was a wily body, and 
whene’er ony o’ the neebors asked any thing about it, she aye 
turned the conversation.’ 

“ In short, every answer I received only tended to increase 
my regret, and raise my opinion of Helen Walker, who could 
unite so much prudence with so much heroic virtue.” 

This narrative was enclosed in the following letter to the 
author, without date or signature ; — 

^ Sm, — The occurrence just related happened to me 26 years 
ago. Helen Walker lies buried in the churchyard of Irongray, 
about six miles from Dumfries. I once proposed that a small 
monument should have been erected to commemorate so remark- 
able a character, but I now prefer leaving it to you to perpetuate 
her memory in a more durable manner.” 


The reader is now able to judge how far tiie author haa 
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improved upou^ or fallen short of, the pleasing and interesting 
sketch of high principle and steady afi^tion displayed by Helen 
Walker, the prototype of the fictitious Jeanie Deans. Mrs 
Goldie was unfortunately dead before the author liad given his 
name to these volumes, so he lost all opportunity of thanking tliat 
lady for her highly valuable communication. But her daughter, 
Miss Goldie, obliged him with the following additional informa- 
tion. 

“ Mrs Goldie endeavoured to collect further particulars of 
Helen Walker, particularly concerning her journey to London, 
but found this nearly impossible ; as the natural dignity of her 
character, and a high sense of family respectability, made her so 
indissolubly conuect her sister’s disgrace with her own exertions, 
that none of her neighbours durst ever question her upon the 
subject. One old woman, a distant relation of Helen’s, and who 
is still living, says she worked an harvest with her, but that she 
never ventured to ask her about her sister’s trial, or her journey 
to London ; ‘ Helen,’ she added, ‘ was a lofty body, and used a 
high style o’ language.’ The same old woman says, that every 
year Helen received a cheese from her sister, who lived at 
Whitehaven, and that she always sent a liberal portion of it to 
herself, or to her father’s family. This fact, though trivial in 
itself, strongly marks the affection subsisting between the two 
sisters, and tfac complete conviction ,on the mind of the criminal, 
that her sister had acted solely from high principle, not from any 
want of feeling, which another small but cliaracteristic trait will 
further Ulustrate. A gentleman, a relation of Mrs Goldie’s, who 
happened to be travelling in the North of England, on coming to 
a small inn, was shewn into the parlour by a female servant, 
who, after cautiously shutting the door, said, ^Sir, I’oi Nelly 
Walker’s sister.’ Thus practically shewing that she considered 
her sister as better known by her iiigh conduct, than even herself 
by a different kind of celebrity. 

" Mrs Goldie was extremely anxious to have a tombstone and 
an inscription upon it, erected in Irongray churchyard ; and if 
Sir Walter Soott will condescend to write the last, a little sub- 
scription could be easily raised in the immediate neighbourhood, 
an4 Mrs Goldie’s wish be thus fulfilled.” , 

Jt is Bcarely necessary to add, that the request of Miss Goldie 
will be most willingly complied with, and wi^out the necessity of 
any tax on the public. Nor is tliere much occasion to repeat how 
much the author conceives himself obliged to his unknown cor- 
re«pondeni^ who thus supplied him with a theme affording sach a 
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pleasing view of the moral dignity of virtue, though unaided by 
birth, beauty, or talent. If the picture has suffered in the execu- 
tion, it is from the failure of the author’s powers to present in 
detail the same simple and striking portrait, exliibited in Mrs 
Goldie’s letter. 


ABBOTSrORD, 7 

Apn/l, 18 J 0 . j 


POSTSCRIPT 


Althoooh it would be impossible to add much to Mrs Goldie’s 
picturesque and most interesting account of Helen Walker, the 
prototype of the imaginary Jeanio Beans, the Editor may be 
pardoned for introducing two or three anecdotes respecting that 
excellent person, which he lirib collected from a volume entitled, 
Sketches from Nature, by Jolm M^Diarmid,” a gentleman who 
conducts on able provincial paper in the town of Dumfries. 

Helen was the daughter of a small farmer in a place called 
Dalwhaim, in the parish of Irongray ; where, after the death of 
her father, she eontinued, with the unassuming piety of a Scottish 
peasant, to support her mother by her own unremitted labour 
and privations ; a case so common, that even yet, I am proud to 
say, few of my countrywomen would shrink from the duty. 

Helen Walker was held among her equals pensy, that is, proud 
or conceited ; but the facts brought to prove tliis accusation seem 
only to evince a strength of character superior to those around 
her. Thus it was remarked, that when it thundered, she went 
with her work and her Bible to the front of the cottage, alleging 
tliat the Almighty could smite in the city as well as in the field. 

Mr M'Diarmid mentions more particularly the misfor^na of 
hei^sister, which he supposes to have taken place previous to 
1736. Helen Walker, declining every propo^ of saving her 
relation’s life at the expense of truth, borrowed a sum of money 
sufficient for her journey, walked the whole distance to London 
barefoot, and made her way to John Duke of Argyle. She was 
beard to say, that, by the Almighty’s strength, die had been 
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epabled to meet the Duke at the moat critical moment, which, if 
lost, would have caused the inevitable forfeiture of her sister’s 
life. 

Isabella, or Tibby Walker, saved from the fate which impended 
over her, was married by tlie person who had wronged her, 
(named Waugh,) and lived happily for groat part of a century, 
uniformly acuiowledging the exti^aordini^ affection to which 
she owed her preservation. 

Helen Walker died about the end of tlie year 1791, and her 
remains are interred in the churchyard of her native parish of 
Irongray, in a romantic cemetery on the banks of the Cairn. 
That a character so distinguished for her undaunted love of 
virtue, lived and died in poverty, if not want, serves only to shew 
us how insignificant, in the sight of Heaven, are our principal 
objects of ambition upon earth. 



TO TUE BEST OF PATRONS, 


A PLEASED AND INDULGENT READER, 

JEDEDIAH CLETSHBOTIIAM 

WISHES HEALTH, AND INCREASE, AND CONTENTMENT. 


CocRTEous Reader, 

If ingratitude oomprehendeth every vice, surely so foul a stain 
worst of all beseemeth him whoso life has been devoted to 
instructing youth in virtue and in humane letters. Therefore 
have I chosen, in this prolegomenon, to unload my burden of 
thanks at thy feet, for the favour with which thou hast kindly 
entertained the Tales of my Landlord. Certes, if thou hast 
chuckled over their facetious and festivous descriptions, or hadst 
thy mind filled with pleasure at the strange and pleasant turns of 
fortune which they record, verily, I have also simpered when I 
beheld a second story with attics, that lias arisen on the basis of 
my small domicile at Gandercleugh, the walls having been afore- 
hand pronounced by Deacon Barrow to be capable of enduring 
such an elevation. Nor has it been without delectation, that 1 
have endued a new coat, (snuff-brown, and with metal buttons,) 
having all nether garments corresponding thereto. We do 
therefore lie, in respect of each other, under a reciprocation of 
benefits, whereof those received by me being the most solid, (in 
respect that a now house and a new coat are better than a new 
tale and an old song,) it is meet that my gratitude should be 
expressed with the louder voice and more preponderating vehe- 
mence. And how should it he so expressed 1 — Certainly not in 
words only, but in act and deed. It is with this sole purpose, 
and disclaiming all intention of purchasing tliat pendicle or poifie 
of land called the Carlinescroft, lying adjacent to my garden, and 
meslsurmg seven acres, three roo£, and four perches,* that 1 
liave committed to the eyes of those who thought well of the 
former tomes, these four additional volumes of the Tales of my 
Landlord. Not the less, if Peter Prayfort be minded to sell the 
said pofSe, it is at his own choice to say so ; and, peradventure, 
he may meet with a purchaser : unless (gentle reader) the pleasiug 
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pourtraictores of Peter Pattieson, now gi\en unto tliee in parti- 
cular, ait4 ^to the public in general, shall have lost their favour 
in tjfajne eyes, whereof 1 am no way distrustful. And so much 
confidence do I repose in thy continued favour, that, should thy 
lawful occasions cdl thee to the town of Gandercleugh, a place 
fre(|uented by most at one time or other in their lives, 1 will 
enneh thine eyes with a sight of those precious manuscripts 
whence thou liast derived so much delectation, thy nose with a 
snuff from my mull, and thy palate with a dram from my bottle 
of strong waters, called, by the learned of Gandercleugh, the 
Dominie’s Dribble o’ Drink. 

It is there, 0 highly esteemed and beloved reader, thou wilt be 
able to bear testimony, through the medium of thine own senses, 
against the children of vanity, who have sought to identify thy 
fnend and servant with 1 know not what inditcr of vain fables ; 
who hatli cumbered the world with his devices, but shrunken 
from the responsibility thereof.. Truly, this hath been well termed 
a generation hard of faith ; since what can a man do to assert his 
property in a printed tome, saving to put his name in tlie title- 
page thereof, with his description, or designation, as the lawyers 
term it, and place of abode ? Of a surety I would have such 
sceptics consider how they themselves wovUd brook to have their 
works ascribed to others, fiieir names and professions imputed as 
forgeries, and their very existence brought into question ; even 
although, peradveuture, it may be it is of little consequence to 
any but themselves, not only whether they are Uving or dead, but 
even whether they ever lived or no. Yet have my maligners 
carried tlieir uncharitable censures still farther. 

These cavillers have not only doubted mine identity, although 
thus plainly proved, but they liave impeached my veracity and 
tlie authenticity of my historical narratives I Verily, I can only 
say in answer, that 1 have been cautelous in quoting mine autho- 
rities. It is true, indeed, that if I had hearkened with only one 
ear, I might have rehearsed my tale with more acceptation from 
those who love to hear but half the truth. It is, it may hap, not 
altogether to the discredit of our kindly nation of Scotland, tliat we 
are apt to take an interest, warm, yea partial, in the deeds and 
aeutiments of our forefathers. He whom liis adversaries describe 
as a perjured Prclatist, is desirous tliat his predecessors should be 
held^ moderate in their power, and just in their execution of its 
privileges, when, truly, tlie unimpassioned peruser of the annals 
of those times shall deem them sanguinary, violent, and tyrannical. 
Again, the representatives of the suffering Nonconformists desire 
that tiiejr ancestors, the Cameroniaus, shall be represented not 
simply as honest enthusiasts, oppressed for conscience-sake, but 
persons of fine breeding, and vahmit heroes. Truly, the historian 
oanit^ gratify these predilections. He must needs describe the 
oavaHers as proud and high-spirited, cruel, remorseless, and 
vindictive j ihe suffering pwiy as honourably tenadous of their 
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opinions under persecution ; their own tempers being, however, 
sullen, herce, and rude ; their opinions absurd and ettmvagant ; 
and their whole course of conduct that of persons whom h^hore 
would better have suited than prosecutions unto death for high- 
treason. Natheless, while such and so preposterous were the 
opinions on eitlier side, there were, it cannot be doubted, men 
of virtue and worth on both, to entitle either party to chum 
merit from its martyrs. It has bein demanded of mo, Jedodiah 
Cleishbotham, by what right 1 am entitled to constitute myself an 
impartial judge of their discrepancies of opinions, seeing (as it is 
stated) that 1 must necessarily have descended from one or other 
of the contending parties, und be, of course, wedded for better or 
for worse, according to the reasonable practice of Scotland, to ite 
dogmata, or opinions, and bound, as it were, by the tie matri- 
monial, or, to speak without metaphor, ex Jure sanguinis^ to main- 
tain them in preiercnce to all otliers. 

But, nothing denying the rationality of the rule, wliich calls on 
all now living to rule their political and religious opinions by 
those of their great-grandfathers, and inevitable (as seems the 
one or the other horn of the dilemma betwixt which my adver- 
saries conceive they have pinned me to the wall, ! yet spy some 
means of refuge, and claim a privilege to write and speak of both 
parties with impartiality. For, O ye powers of logic ! when 
the Prelatists and Presbyterians of old times went together by the 
ears in tJiis unlucky country, my ancestor (venerated be his 
inemorv !) was one of the people called Quakers, and suffered 
severe handling from eitiicr side, even to the extenuation of his 
purse and the incarceration of his person. 

Craving thy pardon, gentle Reader, for these few words con- 
oefTiing me and mine, I rest, as above expressed, thy sure and 
obligated friend.^ 

J. C. 


CtAKDRRLhRVGtij 

IhU O/Api U, 1818. 


* It is an old proverb, that * many a true word is spoken in jest.” The exist- 
ence of Walter Scott, third son of Sir William Scott ot Harden, » instructed, as 
It IB called, by a charter under the great seal, Domino Willielmo Scott de Harden 
Mihti, et Waltero Scott suo fllio legituno tertio genito, terrarum de Roberton.f 
The munifleent old gentleman left all bis four sons considerable estates, and 
settled those ot Kilng andKaebum, together with valuable possessions around 
Lessudden, upon Walter his third son, wiio is ancestor of the Scotts of Kaeboro, 
and of the Author of Waverley. He appears to have become a convert to the 
doctiine of the (Quakers, or Friends, and a great assertor of their peculiar toqiets. 
This was probably at the time when George Fox, the celebrated apostle of the 
sect, made an expedition into the south of Scotland about 1657, on whicii occa- 
sion he boasts, that “ as he first set his horse’s feet upon Scottish mund, he fslt 
the seed of grace to sparkle about him like innumerable sparks of Are.” Hpon 
tlie same occasion, piobably, Sir Gideon Scott of Highchester, second son or Sir 
William, immediate elder brother of Walter, and ancestor of the author's firfend 
and kumnaD, the present representative of the family of Harden, embraced 


t Se« Ikioghu t Baronugr, pnge S16. 
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th« tenets of Q^uakerlnn. This lost convert, Gideon* entered into n controversy 
with the Rev. James Kirkton, author of the Secret and True History of tlie 
Church of Scotland, whicti is noticed by my ingenious friend Mr Charles Kirk> 
patricke Sharpe, in his valuable and curious edition of that work, 4to. 1617< Sir 
William Scott, eldest of the brothers, remained, amid tiie defection of his two 
younger brethren, an orthodox member of the Presbyterian Ciiurch, and used 
■uofa means for reclaiming Walter of Raeburn from ids heresy, as savoured far 
mwe of persecution than persuasion. In this he was assisted by MacDougal of 
Makerston, brother to Isabella MacDougal, tlie wile of the said Walter, and 
who, like her husband, hud conformed to the Quaker tenets. 

The interest possesibd by Kir William Scott and Makerston was powerful 
enough to procure the two following acts of the }*nvy Council of Scotland, 
Erected agmnst Walter of Raeburn as an heretic and convert to Quakerism, 
appointing him to be imprisoned hrst ia Edinbiirgli jail, and then in that of Jed- 
burgh ; and his children to be taken by force from the society and direction of 
their parents, and educated at a distance from them, besides the assignment of a 
sum for tlielr maintenance, sufficient m tiiose times to be burdensome toamode- 
late Scottish estate. 

** Apud Effin. vigosimo Jiinii 1665. 

** The Lords of his Magesty's Privy Council having receaved Information that 
Scott of Raeburn, and Isobel Mackdougall, his wife, being infected with tlie 
error of Quakerism, doe endeavour to breid and iraine up William, Walter, and 
Isobel Scotts, their children, in the same profesrion, doe therefore ^ve order and 
comnaand to Sir William Scott of Harden, the said Raeburn's brother, to seperat 
and take away the aatds children from the custody and society of the saids 
parents, and to cause ediicat and bring them up in hla owne bouse, or any other 
conventont place, and ordaines letters to be direct at the said Sir William's 
instance against Raeburn, for a maintenance to the saids children, and that Uie 
said Sir Wm. give ane account of his diligence with all oonveniency." 

** Edinburgh, Sth July, 1666. 

Anent a petition presented be Sir Wm. Scott of Harden, for himself and in 
name and behalf of the three children of Walter Scott of Raeburn, his brother, 
showing that the Lords of Coundll, by ane act of the 22d day of Junli, J66.5, did 
grant power and warrand to the petitioner, to separat and take away Raeburn's 
children, from his family and education, and to breed them in some convenient 
place, where they might be free from all infection in their younger years, from 
the princinails of Quakerism, and, for maintenance of the sales cnildren, did 
ordain letters to be direct against Raeburn ; and, seeing tlie Petitioner, in obe- 
dience to the said order, did take away the saids children, being two sonnes and 
a daughter, and after some paines taken upon them in Ills owne family, hes sent 
them to the city of Glasgow, to be brood at scbofiles, and there to be principled 
with the knowledn of the true religion, and that it is necessary the CouncUf de- 
tenulne what sliail be the maintenance for which Raeburn's three children may 
be charged,* as likewise that Raebuin himself, being now in the Tolbooth of 
Bdinburgh, where he dayley converses with all the Quakers who are prisoners 
there, and others who daily resort to them, whereby be Is hardened in his peml- 
tions ^(linioiM and principles, without all hope of recovery, unlesie he be sepamt 
from such peniitious company, humbly therefore, desyring that the Councell 
might determine upon the soume of money to be payed be Raeburn, for the 
edhoatioD of bis otiiidren, to the petitlmier, who will be countable tlierefor; and 
that, in order to his convorsloo, toe place of his imprisonment may be changed. 
The Lor^ of bis Ma). Fri^ Councell having at length heard and considered the 
foresald petition, doe mooifie the soume of two thousand pounds Scots, to be 
payed yearly at the tenne of Whitsunday be the said Walter Scott of Raeburn, 
lurth m bis estate to the petitioner, for the entertainment and education ot the 
aeld children, beginning the ffirst termes payment therof at Whitsunday last for 
the half year prei^ing, and so furth yearlyi at the said terme of Whitsunday in 
tym comelng till furder orders: and ordaines the said Walter Scott of Raeburn 
to be transported from the tolbootli of Edinburgh to the prison of Jedburgh, 
where his friends and others may liave occasion to convert him. And to the 
4dfret he may be secured from the practice of other Quakers, the said Lords doe 
hereby discharge the magistrates of Jedburgh to suffer an} persons suspect of 
ttMM prinolplea to have access to him; and in case any contravecn, that they 
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secure ther persons till they be tbetfore puneist ; and ordaines letters to be direct 
heirupon in form, as cffeirs.” 

Both the sons, thus harshly separated from their father, proved good scholars. 
The eldest, William, who carried on the line of Kaebum, was, like his father, a 
deep Orientalist ; the younmr, Walter, became a good classical scholar, a great 
friend and coirespondent of the celebrated Dr IMtcalm, and a Jacobite so dis- 
tinguished for zeal, that he made a vow never to shave his beard till the restora- 
tion of the exiled family. This last Walter ticott was the author's great-gnuid- 
Ihther. 

There is yet another link betwixt the author and the simple-minded and 
excellent i^ciety of Friends, though a proselyte of much more importance than 
Walter Scott of Raeburn. The celeumted John Bwinton of Swinton, xixth 
baron In descent of that ancient and once powerful family, was, with Sir William 
Lockhart of Loc, the person whom Oromwell chiefly trusted in the management 
of the Scottish affairs during his usurpation. After tiie Restoration, Swinton 
was devoted as a victim to the new order of things, and was brought down in the 
same vessel which conveyed the Marquis of Argyle to ISdinburgh, wliere that 
nobleman was tried and executed. Swinton was destined to the same iate. He 
had assumed the habit, and entered into the Socie^ of tlie Quakers, and 
appeared as one of their number before the Parliament of Scotland. He renounced 
all legal defence, though several pleas were open to him, and answered, in con- 
formity to the principles of his sect, that at tlie time these crimes were imputed 
to him, he was in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquitv j but that God 
Almighty having since called him to the light, he saw and acknowledged these 
errors, and did not refuse to pay the forfeit of them, even though, in the judgment 
of the E*arliament, it should extend to life Itself. 

Respect to fallen greatness, and to the patience and calm resignation with which 
a man once in high power expressed himself under such a change of fortune, 
found Swinton friends ; family connections, and some interested considerations of 
Middleton the Commissioner, joined to procure his safetv, and he was dismissed, 
but after a long imprisonment, and much dilapidation of bis estates. It is said, 
that Swinton ’s admonitions, while conflned in the Castle of Edinburgh, had a 
considerable share in converting to the tenets of the Fnondi Colonel David 
Barclay, then lying tliere in gamsuii. This was the father of Robert Barclay, 
author of the celebrated Apology for the Quakers. It may be observed among 
the inconsistencies of human nature, ttiat Kirkton, Wodrow, and other Presby- 
terian authors, who have detailed the suflerings of their own sect for non-con- 
formity with Uic established church, censure tho government of the time for not 
exerting the civil power against tho peaceful entliuaiasts we have treated of, and 
some express particular oliagrin at the escape of Swinton. Whatever might be 
his motives for assuming the tenets of tlie Friends, the old man retained them 
faithfully till tlie close of ills life. 

Jean Swinton, grand-daugliter of Sir John Swinton, son Of Judm Swinton, as 
the Quaker was usually termed, was mother of Anne Rutherfoni, the author’s 
mother. 

And thus, as in the play of the Anti- Jacobin, the ghost of the author's grand- 
mother having arisen to speak the Epilogue, it is full time to conclude, lest the 
reader should remonstrate that bis d^re to know the Author of Waverley never 
included a wish to be acquainted with his whole ancestry. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Being Introduotorg. 

So down thy hill, romantic Ashboum, glldea 
The Derb} dilly, carrying six insides. 

FaFBB. 

Tue times have changed in nothing more (we follow as we 
were wont the manuscript of Peter Pattiesou) than in the rapid 
conveyance of intelligence and communication betwixt one part 
of Scotland and another. It is not above twenty or thirty years, 
according to the evidence of many credible witnesses now alive, 
since a fittle miserable horse-cart, performing with difficulty a 
journey of thirty miles per diem, carried our mails from the 
capital of Scotland to its extremity. Nor was Scotland much 
more deficient in these accommodations, than our rich sister had 
been about eighty years before. Fielding, in his Tom Jones, and 
Farquhar, in a little farco called the Stage-Coach, have ridiculed 
the lowness of these vehicles of public accommodation* Accor- 
ding to the latter authority, the highest bribe could only induce 
the coachman to promise to anticipate by half an hour tiio usual 
time of his arrival at the Bull and Mouth. 

But in both countries these ancient, slow, and sure modes of 
conveyance, are now alike unknown ; mail-coach races against 
mail-coach, and high-flyer against high-flyer, through the most 
remote districts of Britain. And in our village alone, three post- 
coaches, and four coaches with men armed, and in scarlet 
'cassocks, thunder through the streets each day, and rival in 
brilliancy and noise the invention of the celebrated tyrant 

Vementt qui nimbotet non imitabile/ulinm, 

JBreetcorfiipedum pultu, timularat, equorum. 

Now and tbeti, to completo the resemblance, and to correct the 
presumption of the venturous charioteers, it does hap|>en that the 
career of these dashing rivals of Salmoneus meets with as unde- 
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sirable and violent a termination as that of their prototype. It is 
on such occasions that the Insides and Outsides, to use the appro- 
priate vehicular phrases, have reason to rue the exchange of 
the slow and safe motion of the ancient Fly-coachcs, which, com- 
pared with the chariots of Mr Palmer, so ill deserve the name, 
llie ancient vehicle used to settle quietly down, like a ship 
scuttled and left to sink by the gradual influx of the waters, while 
the modem is smashed to pieces with the velocity of the same 
vessel hurled against breakers, or rather with the fury of a bomb 
bursting at the conclusion of its career through the air. The 
late ingenious Mr l*cnnant, whose humour it was to set his face 
in stem opposition to these speedy conveyances, had collected, I 
have heard, a formidable list of such casualties, which, joined to 
tlie imposition of innkeepers, whose charges the passengers had 
no time to dispute, the sauciness of the coachman, and the uncon- 
trolled and despotic authority of the tyrant called the guard, held 
forth a picture of horror, to which murder, theft, fraud, and 
peculation, lent all their dark colouring. But that which mtifies 
the impatience of the human disposition will be practised in the 
teeth of danger, and in deflanco of admonition ; and, in despite 
of the Cambrian antiquary, mail-coaches not only roll their 
thunders round the base of Penman-Maur and Gader-Edris, but 

Frighted Bkiddaw lican afar 

The rattling of the unacythed car. 

And perhaps the echoes of Ben Nevis may soon bo awakened by 
the bugle, not of a warlike chieftain, but of the guard of a mail- 
coach. 

It was a fine summer day, and our little school had obtained 
a half holyday, by the intercession of a good-humoured visiter.* 
T expected by the coach a new number oi an ipteresting periodi- 
cal publication, and walked forward on the highway to meet it, 
with the impatience which Gowper has described as actuating the 
resident in the counti^ when longing for intelligence from the 
mart of news : 


— — ** The grand debate. 

The popular harangue,— tiie tart reply,— 

The lo^c, and the wisdom, and the wit, 

And tlie loud laugh,— T long to know them all ;— 

1 bum to set the imprison’d wranglers free, 

And give them voice and utterance again." 

It was with such feelings that I eyed the approach of the new 
coach, lately established on our road, and known by the wa-m** of 
the Somers^ which, to say truth, possesses some interest for me, 
even when it conveys no such important infonnal^on. The 
tUstant tremulous sound of its wheels was beard just as I 

OMawBleii^ i *»I hmto topwlM to 
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the summit of the gentle ascent^ called the Goslin-brae, from 
which you command an extensive view down the valley of tho 
river Gander. Tho public road, which comes up the side of that 
stream, and crosses it at a bridge about a quarter of a mile from 
the place where I was standing, runs partly tlirough enclosures 
and plantations, and partly tlirough open pasture land. It is a 
childish amusement perhaps, — but jny life has been spent witli 
children, and why should not my pleasures be like theirs ? — childish 
as it is then, 1 must own 1 have had great pleasure in watching 
the approach of the caiTiage, where the openings of the road 
permit it to be seen. The gay glancing of tlie equipage, its 
diminished and toy-like appearance at a distance, conti'asted with 
the rapidity of its motion, its appearance and disappearance at 
intervals, and the progressively increasing sounds tliat announce 
its nearer approach, have all to the idle and listlobs spectator, who 
has nothing more important to attend to, something of awakening 
interest. The ridicule may attach to me, which is upon 

many an honest citizen, who watclics from tlie window of his ^la 
the passage of tho stago-eoach ; but it is a very natural source of 
amusement notwithstanding, and many of tliose who join in tlie 
laugh are perhaps not unused to resort to it in secret. 

On the present occasion, however, fate had decreed that 1 
should not enjoy the consummation of tho amusement by seeing 
the coach rattle jiast me as 1 sat on the turf, and hearing the 
hoarse grating voice of the guard as he skimmed forth for my 
grasp tho expected packet, without tho carriage cheeking its 
course for an instant. I had seen the vehicle thunder down tho 
hill that leads to the bridge with more than its usual impetuosity, 
glittering all the while by flashes from a cloudy tabernacle of the 
dust which it had raised, and leaving a train beliind it on the 
road resembling a wreath of summer mist. But it did not 
appear on the top of the nearer bank within tlie usual space 
of three minutes, which frequent observation had eziablod me to 
ascertain was the medium time for crossing the bridge and 
mounting the ascent. When double tliat space had elapsed, 1 
became alarmed, and walked hastily forward. As 1 came m sight 
of the bridge, the cause of delay was too manifest, for the Somerset 
had made a summerset in good earnest, and overturned so com- 
pletely, that it was literally resting upon the ground, with the 
roof imdermost, and the four wheels in the air. The “ exertions 
of the guard aud coachman,” hotli of whom ware gratefully com- 
memorated in the newspapers, having succeeded in disentangling 
the horses by cutting the harness, were now proceeding to extri- 
cate the ifuiides by a sort of summary and Csosarean process of 
delivery, forcing the hinges from one of tho doors which they 
could not open otherwise. In this manner were two disconsolate 
damsels set at liberty from the womb of the leathern eonte* 
nisney. As they immediately began to settle their doiApeS, 
which ware a li&e deranged, as may be presumed, I oonduded 
VPL. VII, B 
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they had received no injury, and did not venture to obtrude my 
services at their toilette, for which, 1 understand, 1 Imve since 
been reflected upon by the fair sufiTerers. The outsides^ who must 
have been discharged from their elevated situation by a shock 
resembling the springing of a mine, escaped, nevertheless, with 
the usual allowance of scratches and bruises, excepting three, 
who, having been pitched into the river Gander, were dimly 
seen contending with the tide, like the relics of ^neas^s ship- 
l^TCCk, — 

Jtari apparent nante* in gurgitc vaito, 

I applied my poor exertions where they seemed to be most 
needed, and with the assistance of ono or two of the company 
who had escaped unhurt, easily succeeded in Ashing out two of 
the unfortunate passengers, who were stout active young fellows ; 
and, but for tlie preposterous length of their great-coats, and the 
equally fashionable latitude and longitude of their Wellington 
trousers, would have required little assistance from any one. 
The third was sickly and elderly, and might have perished but 
for the efforts used to preserve him. 

When the two great-coated gentlemen had extricated them- 
selves from the river, and shaken their ears like huge water-dogs, 
a violent altercation ensued betwixt tliem and tlie coachman and 
guard, concerning the cause of tlieir overthrow. In the course of 
squabble, I observed that both my new acquaintances 
belonged to the law, and that their professional sha^ness was 
likely to prove an overmatch for the surly and oflicial We of the 
guardians of the vehicle. The dispute ended in the guard 
assuring the passengers that they should have seats in a heavy 
coach which would pass that spot in less than half an hour, pro- 
vided it were not fuH. Giance seemed to favour this arrangement, 
for when the expected vehicle arrived, there were only two 
places occupied in a carriage which professed to carry six. The 
two ladies who had been disinterred out of the fallen vehicle 
were readily admitted, but positive objections were stated by 
those previously in possession to the admittance of the two 
lawyers, whose wetted garments being much of the nature of 
weli-Soakod epunges, there was every reason to believe they would 
reflmd a considerable part of the water they had collected, to the 
inconvenience of their fellow-passengers. On the other hand, 
the lawvers rejected a seat on the roof, alleging that they had 
only taken that station for pleasure for one stage^ but were 
entitled in all respects to free emss and regress from uie interior, 
to whioh their contract positively referred. After some alterca- 
tion, in whUh something was said upon the edict Nmtm 
jfaMorii, the coach went off, leavmg the learned geixtlmen to 
Abide by tiieir action of damages. 

They immediately applied to me to guide them tx> Hm next 
idllage and the best inn ; and from the account 1^ them of 
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the Wallace-Head, declared they were much better pleased to 
stop there than to go forward upon the teims of that impudent 
scoundrel the guard of the Somerset. All that they now wanted 
was a lad to carry their travelling bags, who was easily procured 
from an adjoining cottage ; and 3iey prepared to walh forward, 
when they found there was another passenger in the same deserted 
situation with themselves. This "^^as the elderly and sickly- 
looking person, who liad been precipitated into the river along 
with the two young lawyers. He, it seems, had been too modest 
to push liis own plea against tlie coachman when he saw that of 
his betters rejected, and now remained behind with a look of 
timid anxiety, plainly intimating that he was deficient in those 
moans of recommendation which are ncct ssary passports to the 
hospitality of an inn. 

I ventured to call Hie attention of the two dashing young 
blades, for such they seemed, to the desolate condition of tlieir 
fellow-traveller. They took the hint with ready good-nature. 

true, Mr Hunover,” said one of the youngsters, “you 
must not remain on the pav^ ]iei*e ; you must go and have some 
dinner with us — Halkit and 1 must have a post-fihaiso to go on, 
at all events, and we will set you down wherever suits you best.” 

The poor roan, for such his dress, as well as his diffidence, 
bespoke him, made the sort of acknowledging bow by which says 
a Scotsman, “It’s too much honour for the liko of me;” and 
followed humbly behind his gay patrons, all tliree besprinkling 
the dusty road as they walked along wdth the moisture of their 
drenched garments, and exhibiting the singular and somewhat 
ridiculous appearance of three persons suffering from the oppo- 
site extreme of humidity, while tlie summer sun was at its height, 
and every thing else around Hicm had the expression of heat and 
drought. The ridicule did not escape the young gentlemen tliem- 
selves, and they had made what might be received as one or two 
tolerable jests on the subject before they had advanced far on 
their peregrination. 

“ We cannot complain, like Cowley,” said one of them, “ tliat 
Gideon’s fleece remains dry, while all around is moist ; this is the 
reverse of the miracle,” 

“ We ought to be received with gratitude in this good town ; 
we bring a supply of what they seem to need most,” said 
Halkit. 

“ And distribute it with unparalleled generosity,” replied his 
companion ; “ peribrming the port of three water-carts for the 
benefit of their dusty roads.” 

“ We come before them, too,” said Halkit, “ in fulLprofessional 
force — counsel and agent — ” 

“ And client,” said the young advocate, looking behind him. 
And then added, lowering his voice, “ that looks as if he had kept 
Buoli dangerous company too long.” 

Xt was, indeed, too true, that the humble follower of the gsy 
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young men had the threadbare appearance of a worn-out litigant^ 
and 1 could not but smile at tho conceit, though anxious to con 
ceal my mirth from the object of it. 

When we arrived at the Wallace Inn, the elder of tho Edin- 
burgh gentlemen, and whom 1 understood to be a barrister, 
insisted that I sliould remain and take part of their dinner ; and 
their inquiries and demands speedily put my landlord and his 
whole family in motion to produce tlie best cheer which the 
larder and cellar afforded, and proceed to cook it to tho best 
advantage, a science in which our entertainers seemed to be 
admirably skilled. In other respects they were lively young 
men, in the hey-day of } outh and good spirits, playing tho part 
which is common to tlic higher classes of the law at Edinburgh, 
and which nearly resembles that of the young Templars in tlie 
days of Steelo and Addison. An air of giddy gaiety mingled 
w'ith the good sense, taste, and information which their conver- 
sation ejmibited ; and it secMnod to be their object tb unite the 
character of men of fashion and lovers df the polite arts. A fine 
gentleman, bred up in the thorough idleness and inanity of pursuit, 
which I understand is absolutely necessary to tlie character in 
jierfection, might in all probability liave tracet? a tinge of pro- 
fessional pedantry which marked tho barristt*r in spite of his 
efforts, and something of active bustle in his companion, and 
would certainly have detected more than a fashionable mixture 
of information and animated interest in the language of both. But 
to me, who had no pretensions to be so critical, my companions 
seemed to form a very happy mixture of good-breeding and 
liberal information, with a disposition to lively rattle, pun, and 

C ' I amusing to a grave man, because it is what he himself can 
t easily command. 

The thin pale-faced man, whom their good-nature had brought 
into their society, looked out of place as well as out of spirits; sate 
on the edge of his seat, and kept tho chair at two feet distance 
fh>m the table ; thus incommo^ng himself considerably in con- 
veying the victuals to his mouth, as if by way of penance for 
paiiaking of them in the company of his superiors. A short 
time BftSr dinner, declining all entreaty to partake of the wine, 
which circulated freely round, he informed himself of the hour 
when the chaise had been ordered to attend; and saying he would 
be in readiness, modestly withdrew from the apartment. 

^ Jack,’^ said the barrister to his companion, I remember 
that poor fellow’s face ; «you spoke more truly than you were 
aware of ; he really is one of my clients, poor man.” 

‘^Poor man!” echoed Halkit — "1 suppose you mean he is 
your one and only client 

That’s not my fault, JackjJ’ replied the other, wliose name 
I discovered was Hardie. "You are to give roe ah your 
business, you know ; and if you have none, the learned gentleman 
here knows nothing can come of nothings” ' 
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You seem to have brought something to nothing though, in 
the case of that honest man. He loolts as if ho wore just about 
to honour with his residence the Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 

** You are mistaken — he is just delivered from it. — Our friend 
hero looks for an explanation. Pray, Mr Pattieson, liave you 
been in Edinburgh 

I aijfswered in the affirmative. - 

“ Then you must have passed, occasionally at least, though 
probably not so faithfully as I am doomed to do, tlirough a 
narrow intricate passage, leading out of the north-west comer of 
tile Parliament Square, and passing by a high and antique 
building, witli turrets and iron grates, 

Making good the sabring odd, 

Near the church and far from God—-** 

Mr Halkit broke in upon his learned counsel, to contribute 
liis moiety to the riddle — “ Having at the door the sign of the 
Red Man ” 

" And being on tlie whole,” resumed the counsellor, interrupting 
his friend in his turn, sort of place where misfortune is 
happily confounded with guilt, where all who are iu wish to get 
out ” 

" And where none who havo the good luck to be out, wish to 
get iu,” added his companion, 

“ 1 conceive you, gentlemen,” replied I ; ‘‘ you mean the 
prison.” 

“ The prison,” added the young lawyer — You have hit it— 
the very reverend Tolbooth itself ; and let me tell you, you are 
obliged to us for describing it with so much modesty and brevity; 
for with wliatever amplifications we might have chosen to 
decorate the subject, you lay entirely at our mercy, since the 
Fathers Conscript of our city have decreed, that the venerable 
edifice itself shall not remain in existence to confirm or to 
confute us.” 

Then the Tolbooth of Edinburgh is called the Heart of Mid- 
LoHiian 1” said T. 

“ So termed and reputed, I assure you.” 

I think,” said 1, wdth the bashful diffidence with which a man 
lets slip a pun in presence of his superiors, “ the metropolitan 
county may, in that case, be said to have a sad heart.” 

“ Right as my glove, Mr Pattieson,” added Mr Hardie ; and 
a close heart, and a hard heart — Keep it up, Jack ” * 

^ And a wicked heart, and a poor^ heart,” answered Halkit, 
doing his best. 

** And yet it may be called in some sort a strong heart, and a 
high heart,” rejoined the advocate. "You see 1 can put you 
both out of heart.” 

" I have played all my hearts,” said the younger gentleman. 

" Then we have another lead,” answered his companion. — 

" And as to the dd and condemned Tolboothi whcit fdly the same 
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honour cannot be dono to it an has been done to many of its 
inmates. Why should not the Tolbootit have its * Last Speech, 
Confession, and Dying Words V The old stones would be just 
as conscious of the honour as many a poor devil who has dangled 
like a tassel at the west end of it, while the hawkers were shout- 
ing a confesbion the culprit had never heard of.” 

“I am afraid,” said I, ‘^if I might presume to givjs my 
opinion, it would be a tale of unvaried sorrow and guilt.” 

" Not entirely, my friend,” said llardie ; “ a prison is a world 
within itself, and has its own business, griefs, and joys, peculiar 
to its circle. Tts inmates are sometimes short-lived, but so are 
soldiers on service; they aw* poor relatively to the world without, 
but there are degrees of wealth and poverty among them, and so 
some are relatively rich also. They cannot stir abroad, but 
neither can the garrison of a besieged fort, or the crow of a ship 
at sea ; and they are not under a disi)ensation quite so desperate 
as either, for they may have as much food as Uiey have money 
to buy, and are not obliged to work, whether they have food or not.” 

“ But what variety of incident,” said 1, (not without a seert't 
view to my present task,) could possibly be derived from such 
a work as you are pleased to talk of 1” 

" Infinite,” replied the young advocate. Whatever of guilt, 
crime, imposture, folly, ui^eard-of misfortunes, and unlooked-for 
change of fortune, can be found to chequer lifo, my Last Speech 
of the Tolbooth should illustrate with examples sufficient to gorge 
even the public’s all-devouring appetite for the wonderful and 
horrible. The inventor of fictitious narratives has to rack his 
brains for means to diversify his tale, and after all can hardly hit 
upon characters or incidents which have not been used again and 
again, until they are familiar to the eyo of the reader, so that the 
development, evlhement, the desperate wound of which the hero 
never dies, the burning fever from which the heroine is sure to 
recover, hwome a mere matter of course. I join with my honest 
friend Oabbe, and have an unlucky propensity to hope, when 
hope is lost, and to rely upon the cork-jacket, which cajtries the 
heroes of romance safe through all the billows of afiliction.” He 
then declaimed the following passage, rather with too much than 
too little emphasis 

** Much hav9 1 fear’d but am no more afmld, 

Wlien lome chasto beauty, by some wretch betray’d, 
la drawn away witli such distracted speed, 

That she anticipates a dreadful deed. 

Not so do J —Let iDlid walls unpound 
The captive fair, and dig a moaf around ; 

Let there be braaen locks and burs of steel. 

And keepers cruel, such as never feel ; 
with not e single note the puree supply, 

And when she oege, let men and maids deny ; 

Be windows there from which she dares not foil, 

And help so dhteot, 'tis in vain to call ; 

Still means of freedom wilt some Power devise, 
imd from tits 1 m 4M rudlaa snatch hfr pi^ 
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“ The end of uncertainty,” he concluded, " is the death of 
interest; and hence it happens that no one now reads novels.” 

Hear him, ye gods !” returned his companion. 1 assure 
you, Mr Pattieson, you will hardly visit this learned gentleman, 
but you are likely to find the new novel most in repute lying on 
bistable, — snugly intrenched, however, beneath Stair’s Institutes, 
or an open volume of Morrison’s Ilccisions.” 

“ Do I deny it 1” said tlie hopeful jurisconsult, or wherefore 
should I, since it is well known these Dalilahs seduce my wisers 
and my betters ? May they not be found lurking amidst the 
multiplied memorials of our most distinguished counsel, and even 
peeping from under the cushion of a judge’s arm-chair ? Our 
seniors at the bar, within the bar, and even on the bench, read 
novels ; and, if not belied, some of tliem have written novels into 
the bargain. I only say, that I read from habit and from 
indolence, not from real interest ; that, like Ancient Pistol 
devouring his leek, 1 read and swear till 1 get to the end of the 
narrative. But not so in the real records of human vagaries 
not so in the State Trials, or in tlie Books of Adjournal, where 
every now and then you read new pages of the human heart, and 
turns of fortune far beyond wliat the boldest novelist ever 
attempted to produce from the coinage of his brain.” 

“ And for such narratives,” 1 asked, “ you suppose the His- 
tory of tlie Prison of Edinburgh might afford appropriate mate- 

" In a degree unusually ample, my dear sir,” said Hardie — 
** Fill your glass, however, in the meanwhile. Was it not for 
many years the place in which tlie Scottish parliament met ? 
Was it not James’s place of refuge, when the mob, infiamed 1^ a 
seditious preacher, broke fortli ou him with the cries of ^ The 
sword of tlie Lord and of Gideon — bring forth the wicked 
Haman T Since that time how many hearts have throbbed 
within those waDs, as the tolling of the neighbouring bell 
announced to them how fast tlie sands of their lim were ebbing ; 
how many must have sunk at the sound — how many were 
supported by stubborn pride and dogged resolution — how many 
by the consolations of religion 1 Have there not been some, who, 
looking back on the motives of their crimes, wore scarce able to 
understand how tliey should have had such temptation as to 
seduce them from virtue I and have there not, ^rhaps, been 
others, who, sensible of their innocence, were divided between 
indignation at the undeserved doom wliich they were to midergo, 
consciousness that they had not deserved it) and tacking anxiety 
to discover some way in which they might yet vindicate them- 
selves! Do you suppose any of these deep, powerful, and 
agitating feelings, can be recorded and perused without exciting 
a corresponding depth of deep, powerful, and agitating interest I 
— 0 I do but wait till T publish the CkxiU$€i of Caledonia, 

and you will no want of a noved or a tragedy for some time 
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to come. Tlie true will triumph over tlie brightest 

inventions of the most ardent imagination. Magna ett veritaSy et 
proivalebit.^^ 

“ I have understood,” said I, encouraged by the affability of 
my Tattling entertainer, tliat less of this interest must attach to 
Scottish jurisprudence than to that of any other country. The 
general morality of our people, thoir sober and prudent habits ” 

" Secure tliem,” said the barrister, ‘‘ against any great increase 
of professional tliieves and depredators, but not against wild and 
wayward starts of fancy and passion, producing crimes of an 
extraordinary description, which are precisely tliose to tlie detail 
of which we listen widi tlirilling interest. England has been 
much longer a highly civilized country ; her subjects have been 
very strictly amenable to laws administered without fear or 
favour, a complete division of labour has taken placet among her 
subjects, and the very thieves and robbers form a distinct class 
in society, subdivided among tliemselves according to the subject 
of their depredations, and the mode in which they carry them on, 
acting upon regular habits and principles, which can be calculated 
and anticipated at Bow {street, Hatton Garden, or the Old Bailey. 
Our sister kingdom is like a cultivated field, — the farmer expects 
that, in spite of all his care, a certain number of weeds will rise 
with the com, and can tell you beforehand their names and 
appearance. But Scotland is like one of her own Highland glens, 
and the moralist who reads the records of her criminal jurispru< 
deuce, will find as many curious anomalous facts in tlic history of 
mind, as the botanist will detect rare specimens among her 
dingles and cliffs.” 

" And that ’s all tlic good you have obtained from three perusals 
of the Commentaries on Scottish Criminal Jurispmdence 1” said 
bis companion. ** 1 suppose the learned author very little thinks 
that the facts which his erudition and acuteness have accumulated 
for the illustration of legal doctrines, might be so arranged as to 
form a of appendix to the half-bound and slip-shod volumes 
of the circulating library.” 

^ 1 ’ll bet you a pint of claret,” said the elder lawyer, ^ that be 
will not feel sore at tlie comparison. But as we say at the bar, 
^ I beg 1 may not be interrupted I have much more to say, 
upon my Scottish colloction of Catises Cel^hrca, You will please 
recollect the scope and motive given for the contrivance and 
execution of many extraordinary and daring crimes, by the long 
civil dissentions of Scotland-— by the hereditary jurisdictions, 
which, until rested the investigation of crimes in judges, 
ignoran^ j^artial, or interested — by the habits of the gentxy, snut 
np in thw distant and solitaiy jnansion-bouses, nursing their 
revengeful passions just to keep their blood from stagnating — 
not to mention that amiable national qualiffcation, called the 
ingemum Soo^orumy which our towyers join in 
aiUging asa reason for the severity of sonm of our ensuptmes^ 
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When 1 come to treat of matters so mysterious^ deep, and 
dangerous, as these circumstances have given rise to, the blood 
of each reader shall be curdled, and his epidermis crisped into 
goose skin. — But, hist ! — here comes the landlord, with tidings, 
1 suppose, that the chaise is ready.” 

It was no such thing — the tidings bore, that no chaise could 
be had that' evening, for Sir Petei: Plyem had carried forward 
my landlord’s two pairs of horses that morning to the ancient 
royal borough of Bubbleburgh, to look after his interest there. 
But as Bubbleburgh is only one of a set of five boroughs which 
club their shares for a member of parliament, Sir Peter’s adver- 
sary had judiciously watched his departure, in order to commence 
a canvass in the no leas royal borough of Bitem, which, ^ all the 
world knows, lies at the very termination of Sir Peter’s avenue, 
and has been held in leading-strings by him and his ancestors for 
time immemorial. Now Sir Peter was thus placed in the situa- 
tion of an ambitious monarch, who, after having commenced a 
daring inroad into his enemy’s territories, is suddenly recalled 
by an invasion of his own hereditary dominions. He ^vas obliged 
in consequence to return from the half-won borough of Bubble- 
burgh, to look after the half-lost borough of Bitom, and the two 
pairs of horses which had carried him tliat morning to Bubble- 
burgh, were now forcibly detained to transport him, his agent, 
his valet, his jester, and his hard-drinker, across the country to 
Bitem. The cause of this detention, which to mo was of as little 
consequence as it may be to the reader, was important enough to 
my companions to reconcile them to the delay. Like eagles, 
they smelled the battle afar off, ordered a magnum of claret and 
beds at the Wallace, and entered at full career into the Bubble- 
burgh and Bitem politics, with all the probable petitions and 
complaints ” to which they were likely to give rise. 

lu the midst of an anxious, animated, and, to me, most unin- 
telligible discussion, concerning provosis, bailies, deacons, sets of 
boroughs, leets, town-clerks, burgesses resident and non-resident, 
all of a sudden the lawyer recollected himself. Poor Dunover, 
we must not forget him and the landlord was despatched in 
quest of the pmvre honteux, with an earnestly civil invitation to 
him for the rest of the evening. 1 could not help asking the 
young gentlemen if they knew the history of this poor man ; and 
the counsellor applied himself to his pocket to recover the memo- 
rial or brief from which he had stated his cause. 

** He has been a candidate for our remedium miserdbUe^^' said 
Mr Hordie, " commonly called a oessio bonorum* As there are 
divines who have doubted the eternity of future punishments, so 
the Scotch lawyers seem to have thought that the crime of 
poverty might be atoned for by sometliing short of perpetual 
imprisonment After a month’s confinement, you must know, a 
pnaoner for debt is entitled, on a sufficient statement to our 
SnpreM Courts setting forth 4he amount of his funds, and the 
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nature of hi^jDiisfortunes, and surrendering all his effects to liis 
creditors, to claim to be discharged from prison.” 

" I had heard,” I replied, “ of such a humane regulation.” 

" Yes,” said Ilalkit, ‘‘and the beauty of it is, as the foreign 
fellow said, you may get the cessh when the bonoruna are all 
spent — But what, are you puzzling in your pockets to seek your 
only memorial among old play-bills, letters requesting a meeting 
of the Faculty, rules of the Speculative Society, sillabub’ of 
lectures — all the miscellaneous contents of a young advocate’s 
pocket, which contains every thing but briefs and bank notes 9 
Can you not state a case of cessio without your memorial I Why 
it is done every Saturday. The events follow each other as 
regularly as clock-work, and one form of condescendence might 
suit every one of them.” 

“ This is very unlike the variety of distress which this gentle* 
man stated to fall under the consideration of your judges,” said I. 

“ True,” replied Halkit ; “ but Hardio spoke of criminal juris- 
prudence, and this business is purely civil. I could plead a eessio 
myself without the inspiring honours of a gown and three-tailed 
periwig — Listen. — My client was bred a journeyman weaver — 
made some little money — took a farm — (for conducting a farm, 
like driving a gig, comes by nature) — late severe times — induced 
to sign bills with a friend, for which he received no value — 
landlord sequestrates — creditors accept a composition — pursuer 
sets up a public-house — fails a second time — is incarcerated for 
a debt of ten pounds, seven shillings and sixpence — his debts 
amount to blank — his losses to blank — his funds to blank — 
leaving a balance of blank in his favour. There is no opposi- 
tion; your lordships will please grant oommission to take his 
oath.” 

Hardie now’ renounced this ineffectual search, in which there 
was perhaps a little affectation, and told us the tale of poor 
Donover’s distresses, with a tone in which a degree of feeling, 
which he seemed ashamed of as unprofessional, mingled with his 
Attempts at wit, and did him more honour. It was one of those 
tales which seem to argue a sort of ill-luck or fatality attached to 
the hero^ A well-informed, industrious, and blameless, but «poor 
and bashful man, had in vain essayed all the usual means by 
which others acquire independence, yet had never auooeeded 
beyond the attainment of bare subsistence. During a brief 
gleam of hope, rather than of actual prosperity, he had added a 
wife and family to his cores, but the dawn was speedily overcast, 
iSvery thing retrograded with him towards the verge of the miry 
Skou^ of De^nd^ which yawns for insolvent debtors ; and after 
oatf^ng at eai^ twig, and experiencing the protracted ago^v of 
feeling them one by one elude his grasp, he actually sunk intu 
the pit whence he had been extricated by the profesriiinid 
CNKettaons of Hardie. 

" And, I suppose, now you have dragged this poor devil ashore 
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you will leave him half naked on the beach to provide for him- 
belf r* said Halkit. Hark ye,” — and he whisper^ something 
in his ear, of which the penetrating and insinuating words, 
“ Interest with my Lord,” alone reached mine. 

“It i^pessimi exempll^^ said Hardie, laughing, “ to provide fop 
a ruined client ; but I was thinking of what you mention, pro- 
vided it can be managed — But hush Lhere he comes.” 

The recent relation of the poor man’s misfortunes had given 
him, 1 was pleased to observe, a claim to the attention and 
respect of tlie young men, who treated him with great civility, 
and gradually engaged him in a conversation, which, much to 
my satisfaction, agaiu turned upon the Causes CtUhres of Scot- 
land. Imboldened by the kindness with which he was treated, 
Mr Dunover began to contribute his share to the amusement of 
tho evening. Jails, like other places, have their ancient tradi- 
tions, known only to tho inhabitants, and handed down from one 
set of the melancholy lodgers to the next who occupy their cells. 
Some of these, which Dunover mentioned, were interesting, and 
served to illustrate the narratives of remarkable trials, which 
Hardio had at his finger ends, and which his companion was also 
well skilled in. This sort of conversation passed away the even- 
ing till the early hour when Mr Dunover chose to retire to rest, 
and 1 also retreated to take down memorandums of wliat I liad 
learned, in order to add another narrative to those which it had 
been my cliief amusement to collect, and to write out in detail. 
The two young men ordered a broiled bone, Madeira negus, and 
a pack of cards, and commenced a game at pioquet. 

Next morning the travellers left Gandercleugh. I afterwards 
learned from the papers that both have been since engaged in 
tho great political cause of Bubbleburgh and Bitem, a summary 
case, and entitled to particular despatch ; but which, it is thought, 
nevertheless, may outlast the duration of the parliament to which 
the contest refers. Mr Halkit, as the newspapers informed me, 
acts as agent or solicitor ; and Mr Hardie opened for Sir Peter 
Piyem with singular ability, and to such good purpose, that 1 
understand he has since had fewer play-bills and more briefs 
in his pocket. And both the young gentlemen deserve their 
good fortune; for J learned from Dunover, who called on me 
some weeks afterwards, and communicated the intelligence with 
tears in his eyes, that their interest had availed to obtain him a 
small office for the decent maintenance of his fiunily ; and tha^ 
after a train of constant and unintorrupted misfortune, he could 
trace a dawn of prosperity to his having the good fortune to ^ 
flung from the top of a mail-coach into the river Gander, in 
company with an advocate and a writer to the rignet The 
reader will not perhaps deem himself equally obliged to the 
aoddent, since it brings upon him the following namtive, founded 
upo^ the Conversatiou of the evening. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Whoe’er 'a been at Paris must needs know the Grfeve, 

The fatal retreat of the unfortunate brave, 

Where honour and ju«>ticc most oddly contribute. 

To ease heroes* paius by an halter and gibbet. 

There death breaks the shackles which force had put on, 

And the hangman completes what the judge hut began ; 

There the squire of the poet, and knight of the post, 

Find their pains no more baulk*d» and their hopes no more cro<i8’d 

Prior. 


In former times, England had her Tyburn, to which the 
devoted victims of justice were conducted in solemn procession 
up what is now called Oxford-Road. In Edinburgh, a large 
open street, or rather oblong square, suri’oiinded by high houses, 
caJkd tlie Grassmarkot, was used for the same melancholy pur- 
pose. It was not ill chosen for such a scene, being of consider- 
able extent, and therefore fit to accommodate a great number of 
flpectatora, such as are usually assembled by this melancholy 
spectacle. On the other hand, few of the houses which surround 
it were, even in early times, inhabited by persons of fashion ; so 
that those likely to be offended or over deeply affected by such 
unpleasant exhibitions were not in the way of having their quiet 
disturbed by them. The houses in tlie Grassmarket are, gene- 
rally speakin g, of a mean description ; yet the place is not without 
some features of grandeur, being overhung by the soutliem side 
of the huge rock on which the castle stands, and by the moss- 
grown battlements and turreted walls of that ancient fortress. 

It was the custom, until witlnn these thirty years, or there- 
abouts, to use tins esplanade for the scone of public executions. 
The fatal day was announced to the public, by the appearance of 
a huge black gallows-tree towards tlie eastern end of the Grant- 
market. This ill-omened apparition was of mat height, wiHi a 
scaffold snri'oiuiding it, and a double ladder ^ced against for 
the ascent of the unhappy criminal and executioner. As tliis 
iq[>paratiis was always arranged before dawn, it seemed as if the 
gafiows had grown out of the earth in the course of one night, 
nke file production of some foul demon ; and I well remeniber 
the hnght with which the school-boys, when I was one of their 
ntunberi used to regard these ominous signs of deadly preparation. 
On the ni^t after the execution the gallows again oisajmeared, 
and was conveyed in silence and darkness to the place >mre it 
was usually deposited,, which was one of the vaults tite 
Farliament-house, or coiurts of justice. This mode of execii!tieii 
is now exchanged for one simil^ to that in front of Newm^^ 
wifli what benefk^ial effect is uncertain. The mental ^simritigs 
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of the convict are indeed shortened. He no longer stalks between 
the attendant clergymen^ dressed in his ^ve-clothes, through a 
considerable part of the city, looking like a moving and walk* 
ing corpse, while yet an inhabitant of this world ; but, as the 
ultimate purpose of punishment has in view the prevention of 
crimes, it may at least be doubted, whether, in abridging the 
melancholy ceremony, we have not in part diminished that 
appalling effect upon the spectators which is the useful end of all 
such inflictions, and in consideration of which alone, unless in very 
particular cases, capital sentences can be altogether justified. 

On the 7 th day of September, 1736, tliese ominous preparations 
for execution were descried in the place wc have described, and 
at an early hour the space around began to be occupied by seve- 
ral groups, who gazed on the scaflbld and gibbet with a stem 
and vindictive show of satisfaction very seldom testified by the 
populace, whose good-nature, in most cases, forgets the crime of 
the condemned person, and dwells only on his misery. But the 
act of which the expected culprit had been convicted was of a 
description calculated nearly and closely to awaken and imtate 
the resentful feelings of the multitude. The tale ik well known ; 
yet it is necessary to recapitulate its leading circumstances, for 
tlie better understanding what is to follow ; and the narrative 
may prove long, but I trust not uninteresting, even to tlioso who 
have lieard its general issue. At any rate, some detail is neces- 
sary, in order to render intelligible the subi^quent events of our 
narrative. 

Contraband trade, though it strikes at the root of legitimate 
govomraont, by encroaching on its revenues, — though it injures 
the fair trader, and debauches the mind of those engaged in it, — 
is not usually looked upon, either by the vuls^ or by tiieir 
betters, in a very heinous point of view. On the contrary, in 
those counties where it prevails, the cleverest, boldest, and most 
intelligent of the peasantry, are uniformly engaged in illicit tran- 
sactiouB, and very often with the sanction of the farmers and 
inferior gentry. Smuggling was almost universal in Scotland in 
the reigns of George 1. and IT. ; for tlio people, unaccustomed to 
imposts, and regarding them as an unjust aggression upon their 
ancient liberties, made no scruple to elude them whenever it was 
possible to do so. 

The county of Fife, bounded by two firths on the south and 
nortli, and by the sea on the east, and having a number of small 
seaports, was long famed for maintaining successfully a contraband 
trade ; and, as tliero were many seafaring men residing there, 
who had been pirates and buccaneers in their youth, there were 
not wanting a sufliciont number of daring men to carry it on. 
Among these, a fellow, called Andrew Wilson, originaUy a baker 
in the viUiige of Patbhead, was particularly obnoxious to>^th6 
revenue officers. He was possessed of great peisomd strength, 
oouiego, and ounning, — was perfectly acquainted with the eoast^ 
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and capable of conducting the most desperate enterpriaeR. On 
Beveral occasions he succeeded in battling the pursuit and 
researches of the king’s officers; but he became so much tlie 
object of their suspicions and watchful attention, that at length 
he was totally ruined by repeated seizures. The man became 
desperate. He considered him&elf as robbed and plundered; and 
took it into his head, that he had a right to make reprisals, as he 
could find opportunity. Where the heart is prepared for evil, 
opportunity is seldom long wanting. This Wilson learned, that 
the Collector of the Customs at Kirkaldy had come to Pittenweem, 
in the course of his official round of duty, with a considerable 
sum of public money in his custody. As the amount was greatly 
within the value of the goods which liad been seized from him, 
Wilson felt no scruple of conscience in resolving to reimburse 
himself for his losses, at the expense of the Collector and the 
revenue. He associated with himself one Robertson, and two 
other idle young men, whom, having been concerned in the same 
illicit trade, lie persuaded to view the transaction in the same 
justifiable light in which he himself considered it. They watched 
the motions of the Collector ; they broke forcibly into the house 
where he lodged, — Wilson, with two of his associates, entering 
the Collector’s apartment, while Robertson, the fourth, kept 
watch at the door with a drawn cutlass in his hand. The officer 
of tlie customs, conceiving his life in danger, escaped out of his 
bedroom window, and fied in his shirt, so that plunderers, 
with much ease, possessed themselves of about two hundred 
pounds of public money. The robbery was committed in a very 
audacious manner, for several persons were passing in the sti*eet 
at the time. But Robortsou, representing the noise they heard as a 
dispute or fray betwixt the Collector and the people of the house, 
the worthy citizens of Pittenweem felt themselves no way called on 
to interfere in belialf of the obnoxious revenue officer ; so, satis- 
^ng themselves with this very superficial account of the matter, 
like the Levite in the parable, they passod on the opposite side of 
the way. An alarm was at length given, military were called in, 
the depredators were pursued, the booty recovered, and Wilson 
and Robertson tried condemned to death, cHefiy on the 
evid^ce of an accomplice. 

Many thought, that, in consideration of the men’s erroneous 
opinion of the nature of the action they had committed, justice 
might have been satisfied with a less forfeiture than that of two 
Uves. On the other hand, from tlie audacity of the ftict, a severe 
eicsinple was judjmd neceesary ; and such was the opinion of tlie 
TOvemment. When it became apparent that ffie sentence of 
oenth was to be executed, files, and other implements necessary 
to their esem^ were transmitted secretly to to culpritp by a 
toad tom without By these means they sawed a to out of 
ows.of to priiOR windows, and might have made their escape, 
to to to obeiinacy of Wilson, who, as he was daringly reeolute, 
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was doggedly pertinacious of his opinion. His comrade, Robert- 
son, a young and slender man, proposed to make the experiment 
of passing Uie foremost through the gap they had made, and 
enlarging it from the outside, if necessary, to allow Wilson free 
passage. Wilson, however, insisted on making the hrst experiment, 
and being a robu^ and lusty man, he not only found it impossible 
to get through betwixt the bars, but^ by his struggles, he jammed 
himself so fast, tlmt he was unable to draw his body back again. 
In these circumstances discovery became unavoidable, and suffi- 
cient precautions were taken by tlie jailor to prevent any repetition 
of the same attempt. Robertson uttered not a word of reflection 
on his companion for the consequences of his obstinacy ; but it 
appeared from the sequel, tliat Wilson’s mind was deeply 
iiiipi’ossed with the recollection, that, but for him, his comrade, 
over whose mind he exercised considerable influence, would not 
have engaged in the criminal enterprise which had terminated 
tlius fatally ; and tliat now he had become his destroyer a second 
time, since, but for his obstinacy, Robertson might have effected 
his escape. Minds like Wilson’s, even when exercised in evil 
practices, sometimes retain the power of thinking* and resolving 
witli enthusiastic generosity. His whole thoughts were now bent on 
the possibility of saving Robertson’s life, wiUiout the least respect 
to his own. The resolution which he adopted, and tlie manner in 
which ho carried it into eflect, were striking and unusual. 

Adjacent to the tolbootli, or city jail of Edinburgh, is one of 
three churches into which the cathedral of St Giles is now 
divided, called, from its vicinity, the Tolbooth Church. It was 
tlie custom, that criminals under sentence of death were brought 
to this church, with a sufficient guard, to hear and join in public 
worsliip on the Sabbath before execution. It was supposed that 
the hearts of these unfortunate persons, however hardened 
before against feelings of devotion, could not but be accessible to 
tliem upon uniting their thoughts and voices, for the last time, 
along with their fellow-mortals, in addressing tlieir Creator. And 
to tlie rest of the congregation, it was tliought it could not but be 
impressive and affecting, to find their devotions mingling with 
those, who, sent by the doom of an earthly tribunal to appear 
where the whole earth is judged, might be considered as beings 
trembling on the verge of otemity. The practice, however 
edifying, has been discontinued, in consequence of the incident 
we are about to detail* 

The clergyman, whose duty it was to officiate in the Tolbooth 
Church, had concluded an affecting discourse, p^ of which was 
particularly directed to the unfortunate men, Wilson and Rober^ 
son, who were in the pew set apart for the persons in their 
unhamiy situation, each secured betwixt two soldiers of the city 
guard. The cler^nnan had reminded them, that the next bon^ 
gregatioii they must join would be that of the just, or of the 
ni^uat: that Ihe poahns they now. heiued must be exchanged, In. 
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the space of two brief days, for eternal hallelujahs, or eternal 
lamentations ; and that thib fearful alternative must depend upon 
the state to which they might be able to bring their minds before 
tlie moment of awful preparation : that they should not despair 
on account of the suddenness of the summons, but rather to feel 
this comfort in their misery, that, though all wjio now lifted the 
voice, or bent the knee in conjunction with them, lay under the 
same sentence of certain deatn, they only had the a[dvantage of 
knowing the precise moment at which it should be executed upon 
them. " Therefore,” urged tlie good man, his voice trembling 
with emotion, " redeem the time, my unhappy brethren, which is 
yet left ; and remember, that, with the grace of Him to whom 
space and time are but as notliing, salvation may ^ct be assured, 
even in the pittance of delay 's^ch the laus oi your country 
afford you.” 

Robertson was observed to weep at these words ; but Wilson 
seemed as one whoso brain had not entirely received their 
meaning, or whose thoughts were deeply imj>rcssed with some 
different subject, — an expression so natural to a person in his 
situation, that it excited neither suspicion nor surprise. 

The benediction was pronounced as usual, and the congregation 
was dismissed, many lingering to indulge tlieir curiosity with a 
more fixed look at the two criminals, who now, as well as Uieir 
guards, rose up, as if to depart when the crowd sliould permit 
them. A murmur of compassion was heard to ]:>ervade the 
spectators, the more general, perhaps, on account of tho alleviating 
circumstances of the case ; when all at once, Wilson, who, as we 
have already noticed, was a very strong man, seized two of tlie 
soldierS) one with each hand, and calling at the same time to his 
companion, Run, Geordie, run !” threw himself on a third, and 
fastened his teeth on the collar of his coat. Robertson stood for 
a second as if thunderstruck, and unable to avail himself of the 
opportunity of escape ; but Iho cry of " Run, run !” being echoed 
iirom many around, whose feelings surprised thorn into a very 
natural interest in his behalf, he shook off tlie grasp of the 
remaining soldier, threw himself over tho pew, mixed with the 
dispersing congregation, none of whom felt inclined to stop a 
poor wretch taking liis l^t cliance for Ids life, gained the door of 
the church, and was lost to all pursuit 

The generous intrepidity wliioh Wilson had displayed on this 
occasion augmented the feeling of compassion which attended his 
fate. The public, where their own prejudices are not concerned, 
are easily euga^d on the side of disinterestedness and bunumity, 
admired Wilson^s behaviour, and rejoiced in Robertson’s escape. 
This j^ueral feeling was so great, that it excited a vague rep^ 
that Wilson would ^ rescu<^ at die place of execution, either by 
the mob or by some of Ids old associates, or by some 'second 
extraordinary and tmexpected exertion of strength and courage on 
hit own part. The magistrates thought it their duty to proidds 
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against the possibility of disturbance. They ordered out^ for 
protection of the execution of tlie sentence, the greater part of 
their own City Guards under the command of Captain Torteous, 
a man whose name became too memorable from the melancholy 
circumstances of tlie day, and subsequent events. It may bo 
necessary to say a word about this person, and the corps which 
he commanded. But tlie subject-is of importance auilicient to 
deserve another chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 

And thou, great god of aqua- vitro I 
Wha the empve of tins city, 

(When fou we 're Bomctimes capemolty,) 

He thou prepared, 

To save us frao that black banditti. 

The City Guard ! 

rsROUsuN’s Days. 

Captain John Porteous, a name memorable in the traditions of 
Edinburgh, as well as in tiie records of criminal jurisprudence, 
was the son of a citizen of Edinburgh, who endeavoured to breed 
him up to his own mechanical trade of a tailor. The youth, 
however, had a wild and irreclaimable propensity to dissipation, 
which finally sent him to serve in tlie corps long maintained in 
the service of the States of Holland, and called the Scotch Dutch. 
Here he learned military discipline ; and, returning afterwards, 
in the course of an idle and w'andering life, to his native city, his 
services were required by the magistrates of Edinbm^gh in the 
disturbed year 1715, for disciplining their City Guard, in which 
ho shortly afterwards received a captain’s commission. It was 
only by his militoxy skill, and an alert and resolute character as 
an officer of police, that he merited this promotion, for he is said 
to have been a man of profligate habits, an unnatural son, and a 
brutal husband. He was, however, useful in his station, and his 
harsh and fierce habits rendered him formidable to rioters or 
disturbers of tlie public peace. 

The coips in which he held his command is, or perhaps we 
should rather say fcas, a body of about one hundred and twen^ 
soldiers, divided into three companies, and regularly armed, 
clothed, and embodied. They were chiefly veterans who enlisted 
in this corps, having the benefit of working at their trades when 
they were off duty. These men had the charge of preserviiig 
public order, repressing riots and street robberies, acting, in 
short, as an armed police, and attending on all public occasions 
where confusion or popular disturbance might be expected.* 

* The Lord Provost was ex-ofiiclo commander and colonel of the coffM. irhicli 
tni^t be Increased to three hundred men when the times rMuired It* odier 
drum but theirs was allowed to sound on the High Street between the Lucaen* 
booths and the Netlierbow, 

VOL. VH. C 
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Poor Fergu^on^ vhoee irFegulaiities sometimes led him into 
unpleasant rencontres with these military coiihervators of public 
order, and who mentions them so often that he may be termed 
thw poet laureate, thus admonislieshis readers, warned doubtless 
by his own experience : 

“ Gudo folk, as ye come frae the f lir, 

Bide yont frae thU black squod ; 

There ’& nae sic savaged elsewliere 
Allow’d to wear cockad." 

In fact, the soldiers of the City Guard, being, as wo have said, 
in general dischai^ed veterans, who had stren^h enough remain- 
ing for this municipal duty, and being, moreover, for the greater 
part, Highlanders, were neither by birth, education, or former 
^bits, trained to endure with much patience the insults of the 
rabble, or the provoking petulance of truant schoolboys, and idle 
debauchees of all descriptions, with whom Hieir occupation brought 
them into contact. On the contrary, the tempei's of tlie poor old 
fellows were soured by the indignities with which tlie mob dis- 
tinguished them on many occasions, and frequently might have 
required the soothing strains of the poet wo have just quoted — 

** O soldiers ' for yonr ain dear sakes, 

Foi Scotland's love, the I^and o* Cakes, 
die not lier baims sic deadly paiks. 

Nor be sac rude, 

Wi* firelock or Locliabei-axe, 

At spill their bluid !" 

On all occasions when a holyday licensed some riot and irro^- 
laxity, skirmish with these veterans was a favourite recreation 
with the rabble of Edinburgh. These pages may perhaps sec the 
light when many have in fresh recollection such onsets as we 
aflude to. But the venerable corps, with whom the contention 
was held, may now be considered as totally extinct. Of late the 
gradual diminution of these civic soldiers, reminds one of the 
abatement of King Lear’s hundred knights. The edicts of each 
sucOeeding set of magistrates have, like those of Goneril and 
B^gan, duniniahed this venerable band with the similar question, 
^ Wbat ileed we live-and-twenty 1— ten 1 — or five V* And it is 
now nearly oome to, ^ What need one V* A spectre may indeed 
here and there still be seen, of an old grey-headed and grey- 
headed Highlander, with war-worn features, but bent double by 
age ; dressed in an old-fashioned cocked hat, bound with white 
tape instead of silver lace; and in coat, waistcoat, and breeches of 
a tnaddy-odoiired red, bearing in his withered hand an ancient 
weapon, called a Lochaber-axe ; a long pole, namely, with an axe 
at the extremity, and a hoc^i at the ba^ of the hstchet.^ Saoh 
a phantom of former days still creeps, I have been informed, 

* Thh Iiook WHS to Stiablo the bearer of the Lochabe^aKe to eeale a gatawaj, 
byaiappUng the lop of tbs Ooor, sad swinsiog himielf up by the ataff of lito 
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round the statue of Charles the Second, in the Parliament 
Square, as if the ima^ of a Stewart were the last refuge for any 
memorial of our ancient manners ; and one or two others are 
supposed to glide around the door of the ^ard-house assigned to 
them in the Luckenbooths, when tlieir ancient refuge in t^e High 
Street was laid low.* But the fate of manuscripts bequeatlied to 
friends and executors is so uncertain, that the narrative containing 
these frail memorials of the old Town>Guard of Edinburgh, who, 
with their grim and valiant corporal, John Dhu, (the fiercest* 
looking fellow I ever saw,) were, in my boyhood, the alternate 
terror and derision of the petulant brood of the High^school, may, 
perhaps, only come to light when all memory of the institution 
has faded away, and tlien servo as an illustration of Kay’s carica- 
tures, who has preserved the features of some of their heroes. In 
the preceding generation, when there was a perpetual alarm for 
the plots and activity of tlie Jacobites, some pains were taken by 
the magistrates of Edinburgh to keep this corps, though composed 
always of such materials as we have noticed, in a more effective 
state than was afterwards judged necessary, when ilicir most 
dangerous service was to skirmish with the rabble on tlie king’s 
hirth'day. They were, therefore, more tlie objects of Ivatred, 
and less tliat of scorn, than they were afterwards accounted. 

To Captain John Porteous, the honour of his command and of 
Ids corps seems to have been a matter of high interest and im* 
portauce. Ho was excoodingly incensed against Wilson for the 
affront which he construed him to have put upon Ids soldiers, in 
tlie effort he made for the liberation of his companion, and ex- 
pressed himself most ardently on the subject. Ho wat no less 
indignant at the report, that there was an intention to rescue 
Wilson himself from the gallows, and uttered many threats and 
imprecations upon that subject, which were afterwards remem- 
bered to his disadvantage, In fact, if a good deal of determina- 
tion and promptitude rendered Porteous, in one respect, fit to 
command guards designed to suppress popular commotion, he 
seems, on the other, to have been disquaufied for a charge so 
delicate, by a hot and surly temper, always too ready to come to 
blows and violence ; a character void of principle ; and a dispo- 
sition to regard the rabble, who seldom failed to regale him and 
his soldiers with some marks of their displeasure, as declared 
enemies, upon whom it was natural and justifiable that he should 
seek opportunities of vengeance. Being, however, the most 
active and trust-worthy among the captains of the City Guard, 
he was the person to whom the magistrates confided the command 
of the soldiers appointed to keep tlie peace at the time of Wilson’s 
execution. He was ordered to guavd the gallows and scaffold, 
with about eighty men, all the di^sable force that could bo 
spared for that duty. 

But ihis magistrates took farther precautions, which affected 
* Sm Note A. JSoldien City Guard* 
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Porteous’s pride very deeply. Tliey requested the assietance of 
part of a regular infantry regiment, not to attend upon the exe- 
cution, hut to remain drawn up on the principal street of the city 
during the time that it went forward, in order to intimidate the 
multitude, in case they should be disposed to be unruly, with a 
display of force which could not bo resisted without desperation. 
It may sound ridiculous in our ears, considering the fallen state 
of tliis ancient civic corps, that its officer ^ould have felt 
punctiliously jealous of its honour. Yet so it was. Captain 
Porteous resented, as an indignity, the introducing the Welsh 
Fusileers within the city, and drawing them up in the street 
where no drums but his own were allowed to be sounded, 
without the special command or permission of the magistrates. 
As he could not shew his ill-humour to his patrons the magis- 
trates, it increased his indignation and his desire to bo revenged 
on the unfortunate criminal Wilson, and all who favoured him. 
These internal emotions of jealousy and rage wrought a cliange 
on the man's mien and bearing, visible to all wlio saw him on the 
fatal morning when Wilson was appointed to suffer. Porteous’s 
ordinary appearance was rather favourable. lie was about tlie 
middle size, stout, and well made, having a military air, and yet 
rather a gentle and mild countenance. His complexion was 
brown, his face somewhat fretted with the scars of the small-pox, 
Ills eyes rather languid than keen or fierce. On the present 
occasion, however, it seemed to those who saw him as if he were 
agitated by some evil demon. His step was irregular, his voice 
hollow and broken, his countenance pale, his eyes st^ng and 
wild, faisfl^ech imperfect and confused, and his whole appearance 
so disordered, that many remarked he seemed to be /ey, a Scottish 
expression, meaning the state of those who are driven on to their 
impending fate by the strong impulse of some irresistible necessity. 

One pa^ of his conduct was truly diabolical, if, indeed, it has 
not been exaggerated by the general prejudice entertained a^iust 
his memory. When Wilson, the unhappy criminal, was delivered 
to him by Hie keeper of the prison, in order that be might be 
conducted to the place of execution, Porteous, not satisfied with 
the usual precautions to prevent escape, ordered him to be man- 
acled. This might be justifiable from the character and bodily 
strength of the malefactor, as well as from the apprehensions so 
genei^y entertained of an expected rescue. But the handcuffs 
whicii were produced being found too small for the wrists of a 
man so big-boned as Wilson, Porteous proceeded with his own 
hands, and by groat exertion of strength, to force them till tiiey 
gasped together, to the exquisite tortuie of the unhappy criminal. 
Wilmn renioDstrated againsttsuch barbarous usage, declaring tluit 
the pain ditfbraeted his thoughts from the subjects of meditation 
pro]^ to his unhimpy condition. 

It signifies litw*/’ replied Captain Porteous ; your pain will 
ha soon at an end.** 
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Your cruelty is great,” auswered the sufferer. " You know 
not how soon you yourself may have occasion to ask the mercy, 
which you are now refusing to a fellow-creature. May God 
forgive you ! ” 

These words, long afterwards quoted and remembered, were 
all tliat passed between Portcous and his prisoner ; but as they 
took air, and became known to tile peo])le, they greatly increased 
the popular compassion for Wilson, and excited a proportionate 
degree of indignation against Porteous ; against whom, as strict, 
and even violent in llio discharge of his unpopular office, tlie 
common people had some real, and many imaginary causes of 
complaint. 

When the painful procession was completed, and Wilson, with 
the escort, had anived at tlio scaffold in the Grassmarket, there 
appeared no signs of that attempt to rescue him which had 
occasioned such precautions. The multitude, in general, looked 
on witli deeper interest than at ordinary executions ; and there 
might be seen, on the countenances of many, a stem and indig- 
nant expression, like that with which the ancient Cameronians 
might be supposed to witness the execution of their brethren, 
wiio glorified the Covenant on the same occasion, and at the same 
spot. But there was no attempt at violence. Wilson himself 
seemed disposed to hasten over t^ space that divided time from 
eternity. The devotions proper and usual on such occasions 
were no sooner finished than he submitted to his fate, and the 
sentence of the law was fulfilled. 

He had been suspended on the gibbet so long as to be totally 
deprived of life, when at once, as if occasioned by some newly- 
received impulse, there arose a tumult among the multitude. 
Many stones were tlirown at Porteous and his guards ; some mis- 
chief was done ; and the mob continued to press forward with 
whoops, shrieks, howls, and exclamations. A young fellow, with 
a sailor’s cap slouched over his face, sprung on the scaffold, and 
cut the rope by which the criminal was suspended. Otliers 
approached to carry off the body, either to secure for it a decent 
gmve, or to try, perhaps, some means of resuscitation. Captain 
Porteous was wrought, by this appearance of insurrection 
against his authority, into a rage so headlong as made him for- 

g et, that, the sentence having been fiilly executed, it was his 
uty not to engage in hostilities with the misguided multitude, but 
to mw off his men as fast as possible. He sprung fi'om the 
scaffold, snatched a musket from one of his soldiers, commanded 
the party to give fire, and, as several eye-witnesses concurred in 
swearing, set them the example, by discharging his piece, and 
shooting a man dead on the spot. Several soldierB obeyed his 
command or folbwed his example ; six or seven persons were 
slain, and a great manv were hurt and wounded. 

After this act of violence, the Captain proceeded to withdraw 
his men towards their guard-house in the High Street The mpb 
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were not bo much intimidated as incensed by what had been 
done. They pursued the soldiers with execrations, accompanied 
by volleys of stones. As they pressed on them, tho rearmost 
soldiers turned, and again fired with fatal aim and execution. 
It is not accurately known whether Portoous commanded this 
second act of violence ; but of course the odium of the whole 
transactions of the fatal day attached to him, and to him alone, 
lie arrived at the guard^housc, dismissed his soldiers, and 
went to make his report to tho magistrates concerning the un- 
fortunate events of the day. 

Apparently by this time Captain Porteous had begun to doubt 
tlie propriety of his own conduct, and the reception he met with 
from the magistrates was such as to make him still more anxious 
to gloss it over. lie denied that he had given orders to fire ; he 
denied he had fired with liis own hand ; ho even produced tlic 
fusee which he carried as an officer for oxaminatiun; it was 
found fatOI loaded. Of three cartridges which he was seen to put 
in his pouch that morning, two were still there ; a white hand- 
kerdiief was thrust into the muzzle of the piece, and returned 
unsoiled or blackened. To the defence founded on these circum- 
stances it was answered, that Porteous had not used his own 
piece, but had been seen to take one from a soldier. Among the 
many who had been killed ajjd wounded by the unhappy fire, 
there were several of better rank ; for even the humanity of such 
soldiers as fired over tlie heads of the mere rabblo around the 
scaffold, proved in some instances fatal to persons who were 
stationed in windows, or observed the melancholy scene from a 
distance. The voice of public indignation was loud and general ; 
and, ere men’s tempers had time to cool, the trial of Captain 
Porteous took place before the High Court of Justiciary. After 
a long and patient hearing, the jury had the difficult duty of 
balanoing the positive evidence of many persons^ and those of 
respectability, who deposed positively to the prisoner’s com- 
manding his soldiers to fire, and himself firing his piece, of which 
some swore that they saw the smoko and flash, and beheld a 
man drop at whom it was pointed, with the negative testimony 
of others, who, though well stationed for seeing what had passed, 
neither heard Porteous give orders to fire, nor saw him fire 
himself; but, on the contrary, averred that the first shot was 
fired by a soldier who stood close by him. A great part of his 
defence was also founded on the turbulence of the mob, which 
witnesses, according to their feelings, their predilections, and 
dieir opportunities of observation, represented differently ; some 
descrimne as a fomcddable riot, what others represented as a 
trifling dwturbance, such as always used to take place on tiie 
like occasions, when the executioner of the law, and the men 
oommissioned to protect him in his task, were generally exposed 
to some indignities. The verdict of the jury sufficiently shews 
boMr tile evidence preponderated in their minds. It declared 
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that Jolin Portoous tired a gun among the people assembled at 
the execution; that he gave orders to his soldiers to tire, by 
which many persons were killed and wounded ; but, at the same 
time, tliat the prisoner and liis guard had been wounded and 
beaten, by stones thrown at them by the multitude. Upon thus 
verdict, the Lords of Justiciary passed sentence of death against 
Captain John Porteous, adjudging <him, in the common form, to 
bo hanged on a gibbet at the common place of execution, on 
Wednesday, 8th September, 1736, and all his moveable property 
to be forfeited to the king’s use, according to the Scottish law in 
cases of wilful murder. 


CHAPTER TV. 

** The hour 'a come, but not the man.”* 

Kelpie, 

On tlie day when tlie unhappy Porteous was expected to suffer 
the sentence of the law, the place of execution, extensive as it is, 
was crowded almost to suffocation. There was not a window in 
all the lofty tenements around it, or in the steep and crooked 
street called the Bow, by which the fatal procession was to 
descend from the High Street, tliat was not absolutely tilled with 
spectators. Tlio uncommon heigiit and antique appearance of 
tnese houses, some of which were fonnerly the property of the 
Knights Templars, and ilie Kui^his of St John, and still exhibit 
on meir fronts and gables the iron cross of these orders, gave 
additional effect to a scene in itself so striking. The area of the 
Grassmarket resembled a huge dark lake or sea of human heads, 
in the centre of which arose the fatal tree, tall, black, and omi- 
nous, from which dangled the deadly halter. Every object takes 
interest from its uses aud associations, and the erect beam and 
empty noose, things so simple in thomsolves, became, on such an 
occasion, objects of terror and of solomn interest. 

Amid so numerous an assembly tliere was scarcely a word 
spoken, save in whispers. The thirst of vengeance was in some 
degree allayed by its supposed certainty ; and even the populace, 
wiu deeper feeling than they are wont to entertain, suppressed 
all clamorous exultation, and prepared to enjoy the scene of 
retaliation in triumph, silent and decent, though stern and relent- 
less. It seemed as if the depth of their hatred to the unfortunate 
criminal scorned to display itself in any thing resembling the 
mm noisy current of their ordinary feelings* Had a stinger 
consulted only the evidence of his ears, he might have supposed 
that so vast a multitude were assembled for some purpose which 
afi^ted them with the deepest sorrow, and stilled those noises 


* See Note B. T/ie Kelpie* 
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which, on all ordinary occasions, arise from such a concourse ; 
hut if he gazed upon their faces, he would have been instantly 
undeceived. The compressed lip, the bent brow, the stem and 
ilasliiug eye of almost every one on whom he looked, conveyed 
tlie expression of men come to glut their sight witli triumpl^t 
revenge. It is probable that the appearance of the criminal 
might have somewhat changed the temper of the populace in his 
favour, and that they miglit in the moment of deatli have for- 
given the man against whom their resentment had been so fiercely 
msated. It had, however, been destined, that the mutability of 
their sentiments was not to be exposed to this trial. 

The usual hour for producing the criminal had been past for 
many minutes, yet tlie spectators obsen^ed no symptom of his 
appearance, Would they venture to defraud public justice ? 
was the question which men began anxiously to ask at each 
other. The first answer in every case was bold and positive, — 

They dare not,” But when the point was farther canvassed, 
otlier opinions were entertained, and various causes of doubt 
were suggested. Porteous had been a favourite officer of the 
magistracy of the city, which, being a numerous and fluctuating 
body, requires for its support a degree of energy in its function- 
aries, which the individui^ who compose it cannot at all times 
alike be supposed to possess in their own persons. It was 
remembered, that in tho Information for Porteous, (the paper, 
namely, in which his case was stated to tlie Judges of the cruni- 
nal court,) he had been described by his coimsel as the person 
on whom tlie magistrates chiefly relied in all emergencies of 
uncommon difficultpr. It was argued, too, that his conduct, on 
the unhappy occasion of Wilson’s execution, was capable of 
being attributed to an imprudent excess of zeal in the execution 
of his duty, a motive for which those under whose authority he 
acted might be supposed to have great sympathy. And as these 
considerations mi^t move the magistrates to make a favourable 
repreeentation of Porteous’s ease, £ere were not wanting others 
in the higher departments of government, which would make 
such suggestions favourably listened to. 

The mob of Bdinburgfa, when thoroughly excited, had been at 
all times one of the flei^t which could be found in Europe ; and 
of late years they had risen repeatedly against the government, 
and sometimes not without temporary success. Thw were con- 
scious, therefore, that they were no mvourites wifli me rulem of 
the period, and that, if Captain Porteous’s violence was not alto- 
gether regarded as good service, it might certainly be thonghf^ 
that to visit it with a capital punishment would render it 
deHcate and dangerouB for future offleem, in the same dreum* 
stances, to act wim effect in repressing tumults. There is aiao 
a natural feeUx^, on the part of all members of govenxment, for 
the general maintenance of authority ; and it seemed not unlikdy, 
that what to tlie telativas of the sufferers appeared a wanton and 
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unprovoked massacre, should be otherwise viewed in the cabinet 
of St James’s. It might be there supposed, tliat, upon the whole 
matter, Captain Porteous was in the exercise of a trust delegated 
to him by the lawful civil authority ; that he had been assaulted 
by the populace, and several of his men hurt ; and that, in finally 
repelling force by force, his conduct could be fairly imputed U> 
no other motive than self-defence m*the discharge of his duty. 

These considerations, of themselves very powerful, induced 
tile spectators to apprehend the possibility of a reprieve ; and to 
the vaiious causes which might interest the rulers in his favour, 
the lower part of the rabble added one which was peculiarly well 
adapted to their comprehension. It was averred, in order to 
increase tlie odium against Porteous, that while he repressed 
with the utmost severity the slightest excesses of the poor, he 
not only overlooked the Ucence of the young nobles and gentry, 
but was very willing to lend them the countenance of his official 
authority, in execution of such loose pranks as it was chiefly his 
duty to have restrained. This suspicion, which was perhaps 
much exaggerated, made a deep impression on the minds of the 
populace ; and when several of the higher rank joined in a peti- 
tion, recommending Porteous to the mercy of the crown, it was 
generally supposed he owed their favour not to any conviction of 
the hardship of his case, but to the fear of losing a convenient 
accomplice in their debaucheries. It is scarcely necessary to 
say how much this suspicion augmented tlie people’s detestation 
of this obnoxious criminal, as well as their fear of his escaping 
the sentence pronounced against him. 

While these arguments were stated and replied to, and can- 
vassed and supported, the hitherto silent expectation of the 
people became changed into that deep and agitating murmur, 
wluch is sent forth by the ocean before the tempest begins to 
howl. The crowded populace, as if their motions had corres- 
ponded with the unsettled state of their minds, fluctuated to and 
fro without any visible cause of impulse, like the agitation of the 
waters, called by sailors the ground-Swell. The news, which the 
ma^trates had almost hesitated to communicate to them, were 
at length announced, and spread among the spectators with a 
r^ii^ty like lightning. A reprieve from the Secretary of State’s 
office, under the hand of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, ha4 
arrived, intimating the pleasure of Queen Caroline, (re^^t of 
the kingdom during the absence of George II, on the Continent,) 
that the execution of the sentence of death pronounced a^nst 
John Porteous, late Captain-Lieutenant of the City-Guard of £din- 
hur|^, present prisoner in the tolbooth of that dty, be respited 
for six weeks from the time appointed for his execution. 

The assembled spectators of almost all degrees, whose minds 
had been wound up to the pitch which we have described, uttered 
a groan, or rather a roar of indignation and disappointed reven^, 
sunilar to that of a tiger fbom whom his meal im been rent by 
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his keeper when he was just about to devour it. This ficrer 
exclamation seemed to forebode some immediate explosion of 
popular resentment, and, in fact, sucli had been expected by the 
magistrates, and the necessary measures had bron taken to 
repress it. But the shout was not repeated, nor did any sudden 
tumult ensue, such as it appeared to announce. The populace 
seemed to be ashamed of having expressed their disappointment 
in a vain clamour, and the sound changed, not into &e silence 
which had preceded the arrival of these stunning news, but into 
stifled mutterings, which each group maintained among tliem- 
selves, and wliich wore blended into one deep and hoarse mur- 
mur which floated above the assembly. 

Yet still, though all expectation of the execution was over, the 
mob remained assembled, stationary, as it were, through very 
resentment, gazing on tho preparations for death, wliich had now 
been made in vain, and stimulating their feelings, by recalling 
the various claims wliich Wilson might have had on royal mercy, 
from the mistaken motives on which ho acted, as well as from 
the generosity he had displayed towards his accomplice. This 
man,” they said, — the brave, tlie resolute, the generous, was 
executed to death without mercy for stealing a purse of gold, 
which in some sense he might consider as a fair reprisal ; while 
the profligate satellite, who took advantage of a trifling tumult^ 
inseparabm from such occasions, to shed tlie blood of twenty of 
his fellow-citizens, is deemed a fitting object for the exercise of 
the royal prerogative of mercy. Is this to be borne ! — would 
our fathers have borne it I Are not we, like them, Scotsmen 
and burghers of Edinburgh I** 

The officers of justice began now to remove the scaffold, and 
other preparations whicli been made for the execution, in 
hopes, by doing so, to accelerate the dispersion of the multitude. 
The measure had tiie desired effect ; for no sooner had tlie fataJ 
txee been unfixed from the large stone pedestal or socket in 
which it was secured, and sunk slowly down upon the wain 
intended to remove it to the place where it was usually deposited, 
than the populace, after giving vent to their feelings in a second 
shout of ra^ and mortification, began slowly to disperse to their 
usual abodes and occupations. ^ 

The windows were in like manner gradually deserted, and 
of the more decent class of citizens fonn^ tiiemselves, as 
u waiting to return homewards when the streets i^ould be cleared 
of the rabble. Contrary to what is frequently the case, this 
description of persons agreed in general with the sentiments of 
thrir inferiors, and considered the cause as common to aU ranks. 
Indeed, as have already noticed, it was by no means amonmt 
the lowest class of the spectators, or those most likdiy to pe 
engaged in the riot at Wilson’s execution, that the fritiil fbm of 
Porteous’s soldiers had taken effect. i^veral'^i|l|pp|^ ware 
kiUed wiio were looking out at windows at the||||M^ 
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not of oourfie belong to tho rioters^ and were persons of decent 
rank and condition. The burghers^ therefore, resenting tho loss 
which had fallen on their own body, and proud and tenacious of 
their rights, as the citizens of Edinburgh have at all times been, 
were greatly exasperated at the unexpected respite of Captain 
Portoous. 

It was noticed at the time, and afterwards more particularly 
remembered, that, while the mob were in the act of dispersing, 
several individuals were seen busily passing from one pl^ and 
one group of people to another, remaining long witli none, but 
whispering for a little time with those who appeared to be 
declaiming most violently against the conduct of government. 
These active agents had the appearance of men from tho country, 
and were generally supposed to be old friends and confederates of 
Wilson, whose minds wereof course highly excited against Forteous. 

If, however, it was tlie intontion of these men to stir the 
multitude to any sudden act of mutiny, it seemed for the time to 
be fruitless. The rabble, as well as the more decent part of the 
assembly, dispersed, and went home peaceably ; and it was only 
by observing the moody discontent on their brows, or catching 
the tenor of the conversation they held with each other, that a 
stranger could estimate the state of their minds. We will give 
the reader tliis advantage, by associating ourselves with one of 
the numerous groups who were painfully ascending the steep 
declivity of the West Bow, to return to their dwellings in the 
Lawnmarket. 

** An unco thing this, Mrs llowden,” said old Peter Plumdamas 
to his neighbour tho rouping-wife, or saleswoman, as he offered 
her his arm to assist her in tlie toilsome ascent, to see the grit 
folk at Lunnon set tlieir face against law and gospel, and let loose 
sic a reprobate as Porteous upon a peaceable town I” 

And to think o’ the weary walk they hae gien us,” answered 
Mrs Howden, with a g^an ; ^^and sic a comfortable window as I 
had gotten, too, just within a penny-stane-cast of the scaffold — I 
eould hae heara every word the minister said — and to pay 
twaJpennies for my stand, and a’ for naething !” 

"1 am judging,” said Mr Plumdamas, “that this reprieve 
wadna stand gude in the auld Scots law, when the kingdom was a 
kingdom.” 

“ 1 dinna ken muckle about the law,” answered Mrs Howden ; 
“ but I ken, when we had a king, and a chancellor, and par* 
lioment-men o’ our ain, we could aye peeble them wi’ stanes 
when they werena gude bairns — But naebody’s nails can reach 
the length o* Lunnon.” 

Weaiy on Lunnon, and a’ that o ’er came out o ’t I” said 
Miss Grizel Damahoy, on ancient seamstress ; “ they hae taen 
away our parliament and they hae oppressed our trade* Our 
genfies will hardly allow that a Soots needle can sew ruffles on a 
ssrk, or koe on an owerlay.” 
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" Ye may eay that — Miss Damahoy, and J ken o’ Uiem that 
liae gotten raisins frae Lunnon by forpits at ance,” responded 
Plumdamas ; and then sic an host of idle English gaugers and 
excisemen as hae come down to vex and torment us, that an 
honest man caniia fetch sae muckle as a bit anker o’ brandy frae 
Leith to the Lawnmarket, but lie ’s like to be rubbit o’ tlio very 
gudes he ’s bought and paid for. — Weel, 1 wiuna justify Andrew 
Wilson for pitting hands on what wasna bis ; but if he took nae 
niair than his ain, there ’s an awfu’ difference between that and 
the fact this man stands for.” 

If ye speak about the law,” said Mrs Howden, here comes 
hlr Saddletree, that can settle it as weel as ony on the bench.” 

The party she mentioned, a grave elderly person with a superb 
periwig, dressed in a decent suit of sad>coloured clothes, came up 
as she spoke, and courteously gave his arm to Miss Giizel 
Lamahoy. 

It may be necessary to mention, that Mr Bartoline Saddletree 
kept an excellent and highly -csteemod shop for harness, saddles, 
dec. &c. at the sign of the Golden Nag, at tlie head of Bess 
Wynd. His genius, however, (as he himself and most of his 
neighbours conceived,) lay towards the weightier matters of the 
law, and he failed not to give frequent attendance upon the 
pleadings and arguments of the lawyers and judges in the neigh- 
bouring square, where, to say the truth, he was oftener to be 
found wan would have consisted with his own emolument ; but 
that his wife, an active pains-taking person, could, in bis absence, 
make an admirable shift to please the customers and scold tlie 
iourneymen. This good lady was in the habit of letting 
husband take his way, and go on improving his stock of k^l 
knowledge without interruption ; but, as if in requital, she in^ted 
upon having her own will in the domestic and commercial 
departments which he abandoned to her. Now, as Bartoline 
Saddletree had a considerable gift of words, which ho mistook for 
eloquenoc, and conferred more liberally upon the society in 
which he lived than was at all times gracious and acceptable, 
tJiere went forth a saying, with which wara used sometimes to 
interru^ bis rhetoric, that, as he had a golden nag at his door, 
so he bad a grey mare in his shop. This reproach induced 
Mr Saddleti^e, on all c»ccasions, to assume rather a haughty and 
stately tone towards his good woman, a circumstance by which 
she seemed very little affected, unless he attempted to exercise 
any real authority, when she never failed to ffy into open 
rebellion. But such extremes Bartoline seldom provoked ; for, 
like the mtie King Jamie, he was fonder of talking of authority 
than seally exercising it This turn of mind was, on the whole, 
Ineky for him ; since his substance was increased without any 
trouble on his part, or any interruption of his favourite shidies. 

This word in explanation has been thrown in to the reader, 
while Saddletree was laying down, with great preoieioi^ t2ie law 
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upon Porteous’s case, by which he arrived at tliia conclusion, that, 
if Porteous had fired five minutes sooner, before Wilson was 
rut down, he would have been n^ersans in licUo; engaged, that is, 
in a lawful act, and only liable to be punished propter excettum^ 
or for lack of discretion, which might have mitigated the punish- 
ment to poena ordinaria, 

“ Discretion !” echoed Mrs Howdfin, on whom, it may well be 
supposed, the fineness of this distinction was entirely thrown 
away, — <‘whan had Jock Porteous either grace, discretion, or 

gude manners 1 — I mind when his father ** 

But, Mrs Howdon,” said Saddletree 

And I,” said Miss Damahoy, “ mind when his mother 

Mias Damahoy,” entreated the interrupted orator 

® And I,” said Plumdamas, "mind when his wife ” 

"Mr Plumdamas — Mrs Howden — Miss Damahoy,” again 
implored the orator, — "mind the distinction, as CounBelk)r 
Crossmyloof says — ‘ 1,’ says he, ‘ take a distinction.’ Now, the 
body of the criminal being cut down, and the execution ended, 
Porteous was no longer official ; the act which he came to protect 
and guard, being done and ended, he was no better than cuitis 
ex populo'* 

— gmuw, Mr Saddletree, craving your pardon,” said 
(with a prolonged emphasis on the first syllable) Mr Butler, the 
deputy schoolmaster of a parish near Edinburgh, who at that 
moment came up behind them as the false Latin was uttered. 

" What signifies interrupting me, Mr Butler \ — but I am glad 
to see ye notwithstanding — I speak after Counsellor Crossmyloof, 
and he said cuivisJ’* 

" If Counsellor Crossmyloof used the dative for the nominative, 
would have crossed his loof with a tight leathern strap, Mr 
Saddletree ; there is not a boy on the booby form but idiould have 
been scourged for such a solecism in grammar.” 

" 1 speak Latin like a lawyer, Mr Butler, and not like a school- 
master,” retorted Saddletree. 

" Scarce like a schoolboy, I think,” rejoined Butler. 

" It matters little,” said Bartoline ; " all I mean to say is, that 
Porteous has become liable to the poena extra ordinem, or capital 
punishment — .which is to say, in pli^ Scotch, the gallows — simply 
because he did not fire when he was in office, but waited till the 
body was cut down, the execution whilk he had in charge to guard 
implemented, and he himself exonerod of the public trust imposed 
on him.” , 

"But, Mr Saddletree,” said Plumdamas, "do ye really think 
John Porteous’s case wad hae been better if he begun firing 
before ony stancs wore flung at a* V* ^ * 

" Indeed do I, neighbour Plumdamas, " replied Bwrtolme, con- 
fidently, " he being then in point of truk ana in point of power, 
the execution being but inchoat, or, at least, not implemented, or 
finally ended ; but after Wilson was out down, it was a* ower — 
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he was clean eicaactorato, and had nae mair ado but to mt awa 
wi* his guard up this West Bow as fast as if there had been a 
caption after him — And this is law, for I heard it laid down by 
Lord Vincovincentem.” 

“ Vincovincentem ? — Is he a lord of state, or a lord of seat 
inquired Mrs Howden.* 

“ A lord of seat — a lord of session.— 1 fash mysell little wi’ 
lords o’ state ; tliey vex mo wi’ a wlieen idle questions about their 
saddles, and curpels, and holsters, and horse*furniture, and what 
they’ll cost, and whan they’ll be ready — a wheen galloping 
geese — my wife may serve tlie like o’ tliem,” 

And so might she, in her day, hae served the best lord in tlie 
land, for as little as ye think o’ her, Mr Saddletree,” said Mrs 
Uowden, somewhat indignant at tlie contemptuous way in wliich 
her gossip was mentioned ; when she and I were twa gilpies, we 
little thought to hae sitten doun wi* the like o’ my auld Davie 
Howden, or you either, Mr Saddletree.” 

While Saddletree, who was not bright at a reply, was cudgelling 
his brains for an answer to this home-thrust, Miss Domahoy broke 
in on him. 

And as for the lords of state,” said Miss Damahoy, ye suld 
mind the riding o* the parliament, Mr Saddletree, in the gude 
auld time before the Union, — a year’s rent o* mony a gude estate 
aaed for horse-graith and harnessing, forby broiderod robes and 
foot-mantles, tlmt wad hae stude by their lane wi’ gold brocade, 
and that were mucklc in my ain line.” 

*^Ay, and then the lusty banqueting, with sweetmeats and 
comfits wet and dry, and dried fruits of divers sorts,” said 
Plumdamas* ** But Scotland was Scotland in these days.” 

** I *11 tell ye what it is, neighbours,^* said Mrs Howden, I ’U 
ne’er believe Scotland is Scotland ouy mair, if our kindly Scots 
sit doun wi’ the affront they hae gien ns this day. It ’s not only 
the bhvie that is shed, but tlie blude that might hae been shed, 
that *8 required at our hands ; there was my daughter’s wean, 
little Eppie Daidle — my oe, ye ken, Miss Grizel — had p^ed 
the truant frae the school, as bairns will do, ye ken, Mr 
Butler ” 

^^And for which,” interjected Mr Butler, "they should be 
soundly soour^ by their well-wishers.” 

^ And had lust cruppen to the gallows-foot to see the hanring, 
OB was natural for a wean ; and what for mighina she hae been 
shot as weel as the rest o’ thexq, and where wad we a’ hae been 
iien t 1 wonder how Queen Carline (if her name be Catling 
wad hae liked to hae had ane o’ her ain bairns in sic a ventuna t” 
Report says,” answered Butler, ^ that such a ciremniftBnoe 
would not have distressed her majesty beyond endoraubA**^ 

^ Aweel,” said Mrs Howden, the sum o’ the matti^ 

* A uoXSeimUi was caUtd a Lord of State. Tho Senators of ths Cslciyi Sf 
JsedooiWfOtisRneitLordsofSsat, oroftbeBosBiOA. ^ 
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were T a man, I wad hae amends o’ Jock Porteous, bo the upshot 
what like o’t, if a’ the carles and carlines in England had sworn 
to the nay-say.” 

“ I would claw down the tolbooth door wi’ my nails,” said Miss 
Grizel, “ but I wad be at him.” 

" Ye may bo very right, ladies, ’’^said Butler, " but I would not 
advise you to speak so loud.” 

Speak !” exclaimed both the ladies toother, “ there will be 
naething else spoken about frae the Weign-house to the Water- 
gate, till this is cither ended or mended.” 

The females now departed to their respective places of abode. 
Plumdamas joined the other two gentlemen in drinking their 
meridian, (a bumper-dram of brandy,) as tliey passed the well- 
known low-browed shop in the Lawumarket, whore tliey were 
wont to take tliat refreshment. Mr Plumdamas then departed 
towards his shop, and Mr Butler, who happened to have some 
particular occasion for the rein of an old bridle, (the truants of 
tliat busy day could have anticipated its application,) walked down 
the Lawnmarket with Mr Saddletree, each talking as he could 
get a word thmst in, the one on the laws of Scotland, the other 
on those of syntax, and neither listening to a word which his 
companion uttered. 


CHAPTER V. 

Elswhair he colde right weel lay down the law, 

But in hi8 house was nioek as Is a daw. 

Davis Lindsay. 

** There has been Jock Driver the carrier here, e|>eering 
about his new graith,” said Mrs Saddletree to her huBl^d,a8he 
crossed his threshold, not with tiie purpose, by any means, of 
consulting him upon his own affairs, but merely to intimate, by 
a gentle recapitulation, how much duty she had gone through in 
bis absence. 

" Weel,” replied Bartoline, and deigned not a word more. 

^ And the Laird of Girdingburst hu had his running footman 
here, and ca’d himsell, (he ’s a civil pleasant young gentleman,) 
to see when the hroidered saddle-cloth for his sorrel horse will be 
ready, for he wants it agane the Kelso races.” 

^ Weel, aweel,” replied Bartoline, as laconically as before. 

^ And his lordship, the Earl of Blazonbury, Lord Flash and 
ip like to be clean daft, that Ihe harness for the sU 
Flandavs mears, wi’ the crests, coronets, housings, and mount- 
ing upntom, are no sent hame according to pronte ’ 

^llfeel, weel, weel-^-weel, weel, gudewife,” said Saddletiee, 
^ If he gangs daft, we ^ hae him cognosced —it ’s a’ vety weel.” 
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It *9 “weel that ye think sac, Mr Saddletree,” answered his 
helpmate, rather nettled at the indifference with which her report 
was received ; “ there ’s mony ane wad hae thought themselves 
affronted, if sae mony customers had caM and naebody to answer 
them but womcn-folk ; for a’ the lads were aff, as soon as your 
back was turned, to see Porteoiis hanged, that might be counted 

upon ; and sae, you no being at hame ” 

“ Houts, Mrs Saddletree,” said Bartoline, with an air of con- 
sequence, “ dinna deavo me wi’ your nonsense ; I was under the 
necessity of being elsewhere — non omnia — as Mr Crossmyloof 
said, when he was called by two roacers at once, non omnia 
posiumus — pessimvs — pommis — 1 ken our law-latin offends Mr 
Butler’s ears, but it means, Naebody, an it were the Lord Presi- 


dent himsell, can do twa turns at ance.” 

“ Very right, Mr Saddletree,” answered his careful helpmate, 
with a sarcastic smile ; “ and nae doubt it *s a decent thing to 
leave your wife to look after young gentlemen’s saddles and 
bridles, when ye gang to see a man, that never did ye nae ill, 
raxi^ a halter.” 

“ Woman,” said Saddletree, assuming an elevated tone, to 
which the meridian had somewhat contributed, “ desist, — I say 
forbear, from intromitting with affairs thou canst not understand. 
D’ye think 1 was born to sit here brogging an elshin through 
bend-leather, when sic men as Duncan Forl^s, and tliat other 
Amiston chield there, witliout muckle greater parts, if the close- 
head speak true, than mysell, maun be presidents and king’s 
advocates, nae doubt, and wha but they ? Whereas, were favour 
equally distribute, as in the days of the wight Wallace ” 

" 1 ken naething we wad h^ gotten by the wight Wallace,” 
said Mrs Saddletree, unless, as I hae heard the auld folk tell, 
they fought in thae days wi’ bend-leather guns, and then it ’s a 
chance but what, if he had bought them, he might have forgot to 
pay for them. And as for the greatness of your parts, Bartley, 
the folk in the close-head maun ken mair about them than J do, 
if they make sic a report of them.” 

^ 1 tell ye, woman,” siud Saddletree in high dudgeon, ^ that 
ye ken naething about these matters. In Sir William W'allace’s 
days, there was nae man pinned down to sic a slavish wark as a 
Sandler’s, for they got ony leather graith tliat they had use for 
ready-made out of Holland.” 

" Well,” said Butler, who was, like many of his profMon, 
something of a humorist and dry joker, if that be the oaae^ Mr 
Saddletree, 1 think we have chan^ for the better ; ainde we 
make our own harness, and dhly import our lawyesm tem 
Holland.” 


^ It ’a ower true, Mr Butler,” answered Bartoline^ wi4i4ilA ; 
^ if I had had the luck — or rather if my father had laid lb 
sense to send me to Leyden and Utrecht to learn the SnMbbeh 
and Pandex-^— ” 
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You mean the Institutes — Justinian’s Institutes^ Mr Saddle- 
tree ?” said Butler. 

Institutes and substitutes are synonymous words^ Mr Butler, 
and used indifferently as such in dee^ of tailzie, as you may 
see in Balfour’s Practiques, or Balias of St Martin’s Styles. 1 
understand these things protty ‘wqpl, I thank Clod ; but I own 
1 should have studied in Holland.” 

“ To comfort you, you might not have been farther forward 
than you are now, Mr Saddletree,” replied Mr Butler ; " for our 
Scottish advocates are an aristocratic race. Their brass is of the 
right Corinthian quality, and Non cuivis cowtigit adire Corinthum 
— Aha, Mr Saddletree V* 

And aha, Mr Butler,” rejoined Bartoline, upon whom, as 
may bo well supposed, the jest was lost, and all but the sound of 
the words, ye said a gliff syne it was qui/vis, and now I beard 
ye say cuivis with my ain ears, as plain as ever I heard a word 
at the fore-bar.” 

Give me your patience, Mr Saddletree, and I ’ll explain the 
discrepancy in three words,” said Butler, as pedantic in liis own 
department, though with infinitely more judgment and learning, 
as Bartoline was in his sell-assumed profession of the law — 

Give me your patience for a moment — You’ll gi^t that the 
nominativo case is tliat by which a person or thing is nominated 
or desimed, and which may be called the primary case, ail others 
being formed from it by alterations of the termination in the 
learned languages, and by prepositions in our modem Babyloniaa 
jargons — You ’ll grant me tliat, 1 suppose, Mr Saddletree 1” 

1 dinna ken whether I will or no — ad avisandum, ye ken — 
naebody should be in a hurry to make admissions, either in point 
of law, or in point of fact,” said Saddletree, looking, or endea- 
vouring to look, as if he understood what was said. 

And the dative case,” continued Butler 

^ I ken what a tutor dative is,” said Saddletree, ^ readily 
enough.” 

« The dative case,” resumed the grammarian, is that in which 
any ^ing is riven or assigned as properly belonging to a person, 
or thing — You cannot deny that, 1 am sure.” 

T am sure I ’ll no grant it though,” said Saddletree. 

Then what the deetU d ’ye take the nominative and the 
dative cases to be 1” said Butler, hastily, and surprised at once 
out of his decency of expression and accuracy of pronunciation. 

" I ’ll tell you ^t at leisure, Mr Butler,” said Saddletree, vdth 
a very knowing look ; " I ’U take a day to see and answer every 
article of your condescendence, and then I ’ll hold you to confess 
or deny, as accords.” 

^ Come, dome, Mr Saddletree,” said his wife, ^ we ’ll has nae 
confsssions and condescendences here, let them deal in tliae sort 
o* warn tbali are paid for them — they suit the like o’ oa as iU as 
a demipique saddle would suit a draught ox.” 

VOL. TU. n 
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Aha !” said Mr Butler, Optat ephippia hos pigtr^ nothiiif; 
new under the sun — But it was a fair hit of Mrs Saddletree, 
however.” 

And it wad far better become ye, Mr Saddletree,” continued 
his helpmate, " since ye say yo hae skeel o* the law, to try if ye 
can do ony thing for Effio Deans, puir thing, that ’s lying up in 
the tolbooth yonder, cauld, and hungry, and comfortless — A 
servant lass of ours, Mr Butler, and as innocent a lass, to my 
thinking, and as usefu’ in the chop — When Mr Saddletree gangs 
out, — and ye 're aware he ’s seldom at hame when there 's ony 
o’ the plea-houses open, — poor Etiie used to help me to tumble 
the bundles o* barkened leather up and down, and range out the 
gudes, and suit a’ body’s humours — And troth she could aye 
pleaae the customers wi* her answers, for slie was aye civil, and 
a bonnier lass wasna in Auld Reekie. And when folk were bai»ty 
and unreasonable, she could serve them better than me, that am 
no sae young as I hae been, Mr Butler, and a wee bit short in 
the temper into the bargain. For when there ’s ower mony folks 
ciying on me at ones, and nane but ae tongue to answer them, 
folk maun speak hastily, or they ’ll ne’er get through their wark 
— Sae I miss Effie daily.” 

Be die in diem,^* added Saddletree. 

" 1 think,” said Butler, after a good deal of hesitation, 1 have 
seen the girl iu the shop — a modest-looking, fair-haired girl 
“ Ay, ay, that ’s just puir Effie,” said her mistress. " How 
she was abandoned to hersell, or whctlier she was sackless o’ the 
sinfu’ deed, God in Heaven knows ; but if she ’s been guilty, she ’s 
been sair tempted, and 1 wad amaist take my Bible-aith she 
hasna been hersell at the time.” 

Butler had by this time become much agitated ; he fidgeted up 
and down the wop, and shewed the greatest agitation that a per- 
son of such strict decorum could supposed to give way to. 
“ Was not this girl,” be said, the daughter of David Deans, tliat 
had the parks at St Leonards taken ? and has she not a sister f ’ 
^ In tax)th has she — puir Jeanie Deans, ten years aulder than 
hersell ; die was here greeting a wee while syne about her tittie. 
And wl^t could I say to her, but that she behoved to come and 
speak to Mr Saddletree when he was at hame 1 It wasna that I 
thought Mr Saddletree could do her or ony ither body muckle 
gude or ill, but it wad aye serve to keep the puir thing’s heart up 
for a wee while ; and let sorrow come when sorrow maun.” 

^^Ye’re mistaen though, gudewife,” said Saddletree scornfully, 
^ for I could hae gien her great satiidaction ; 1 could hae proved 
to her that her sister was indicted upon the statute saxteen hun- 
dred and ninety, chapter one — For the mair ready prevention 
of child-murder — for concealing her pregnancy, and giying no 
account of the child which she liad borne.” 

^ 1 hom,” said ButLer,^^ I trust in a gracious God that she 
can clear nerself.” 
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« And sa^e do I, Mr Butler,** replied Mrs Saddletree. « I am 
sure 1 'wad hae answered for her as my ain daughter ; but, wae *s 
my heart, 1 had been tender a* tlie simmer, and scarce owor the 
door o* my room for twal weeks. And as for Mr Saddletree, he 
might be in a lying-in hospital, and ne’er find out what the women 
cam tlicre for. I could see little or naething o* her, or I wad 
hae had tlie truth o* her situation out o’ her, Tse warrant ye — 
But we a’ think her sister maun be able to speak something to 
clear her,” 

** The haill Parliament House,” said Saddletree, was speaking 
o’ naething else, till this job o’ Porteous’s put it out o’ head — It ’s 
a beautiful point of presumptive murder, and there’s been nano 
like it in tlie Justiciar Court since the case of Luckie Smith the 
howdie, that suffered in the year saxteen hundred and seventy- 
nine.” 

“ But what’s the matter wi* you, Mr Butler ?” said the good 
woman ; ‘‘ ye are looking as white as a sheet ; will ye tak a dram ?” 

By no means,” said Butler, compelling himself to speak. 
^ I walked in from Dumfries yesterday, and this is a warm day.” 

“ Sit down,” said Mrs Saddletree, laying hands on him kindly, 

and rest ye — ^e ’ll kill yoursoU, man, at that rate. — And are 
we to wish you joy o’ getting the soule, Mr Butler 1” 

Yes — no — I do not know,” answered the young man vaguely. 
But Mrs Saddletree kept him to the point, partly out ot real 
interest, partly from curiosity. 

" Yo (unua ken whether ye are to get the free scule o’ Dum- 
fries or no, after hinging on and teaching it a’ the simmer 1” 

No, Mrs Saddletree — Jam not to have it,” replied Butler, 
more collectedly. ** The Laird of Black-at-the-bane had a natu- 
ral son bred to tlie kirk, that the presbytery could not be 
prevailed upon to license ; and so ” 

" Ay, ye need say nae mair about it ; if there was a laird that 
had a puir kinsman, or a bastard that it wad suit, there ’s enough 
said. — And ye ’re e’en come back to Libberton to wait for dead 
men’s shoon 1 — and, for as frail as Mr Whackbaim is, he may 
live as lang as you, tliat are his assistant and successor.” 

« Very Uke,” replied Butler with a sigh ; “ I do not know if I 
sliould wish it otherwise.” 

“ Nae doubt it ’s a very vexing thing,” continued the good lady, 

to be in that dependent station ; and you that hae right and 
title to sae muckle better, I wonder how ye bear these crosses.” 

" Quob dUigU answered Butler ; even the Pagan 

Seneca could see an advantage in affliction. The Heathens had 
tlieir philosophy, and the Jews Uieir revelation, Mrs Saddletree, 
and they endured their distresses in their dav. Christiana have 
a better dispensation than either — hut doubtiesa — 

He stopped and sighed. 

^ I ken what ye mean,” said Mrs Saddletree, looking toward 
her husband \ there ’s whiles we lose patience in spite of baitU 
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book and Biblo — But ye are no gaun awa^ and looking sae 
poorly — ye ’ll stay and take some kale wi* us 1” * 

Mr Saddletree laid aside Balfour’s Practiques, (his favourite 
study, and much good may it do him,) to join in his wife’s 
hospitable importunity. But the teacher dechned all entreaty, 
and took his leave upon the spot. 

" There ’s something in a* tliis,” said Mrs Saddletree, looking 
after him as he walked up the street ; “ I wonder what makes Mr 
Butler sae distressed about Efiie’s misfortune — there was nae 
acquaintance atween them that ever 1 saw or heard of ; but they 
were neighbours when David Deans was on the Laird o’ 
Dumbiedikes’ land. Mr Butler wad ken her father or some o’ 
her folk. — Get up, Mr Saddletree — ye have set yonrsell down 
on the very brocham that wants stitching — and here’s little 
Willie, the prentice. — Ye little rin-there-out deil that ye are, 
what takes you raking through the gutters to see folk hangit 1 — 
how wad ye like when it comes to be your ain chance, as I winna 
ensure ye, if yo dinna mend your manners ? — And what are ye 
maundering and greeting for, as if a word were breaking your 
banes I ^ — Gang in by, and l^ a better bairn another time, and 
tell Peggy to gic yo a bicker o’ broth, for jre *11 be as gleg as a 
gled, I ’se warrant ye. — It *s a fatherless baim, Mr Saddletree, 
and motherless, whilk in some cases may be waur, and ane would 
take care o’ him if they could — it’s a Cliristian duty.** 

“ Very true, giidewifo,” said Saddletree, in reply, we are in 
heo parentis to him during his years of pupillarity, and I hae had 
thoughts of applying to the Court for a commission as factor looo 
tutorUf seeing there is nae tutor nominate, and the tutor-at-law 
declines to act ; but only I fear the expense of the prooedure wad 
not be in rm Tersam, for I am not aware if Willie has ony effects 
whereof to assume the administration.” 

He concluded this sentence with a self-important cough, as one 
who has laid down the law in an indisputable manner. 

^ Effects 1” said Mrs Saddletree, " what effects has the puir 
weani — he was in rags when his mother died; and the blue 
polonie that Efiie made for him out of an auld mantle of my ain, 
was the first decent dress tlie baim ever had on. Poor Efile I 
can yo tell mo now really, wi’ a’ your law, will her life be in 
danger, Mr Saddletree, when they arena able to prove that ever 
there was a baim ava 1” 

^ Whoy,” sold Mr Saddletree, delighted at having for once in 
his life seen his wife’s attention arrested by a topic of legal 
discussions^ Whoy, there are two sorts of murdmm or mur~ 
dragium, or what you populariter et mdgaait^ call murther. I 
tnean ffiere are manv sorts; for there’s your mafeAram p4r 
vigUUu a insuUaSf and your murthrum under trust” 

"lam sure,” replied his moiety, " that murther by trust hi the 
way that the gentry murther us merchants, and whiles make us shut 
the booth ups-ibut that has naetbing to do wi’ Elffie’s misforlime.” 
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The case of Effie (or Euphemia) Deaiiis/’ resumed Saddle- 
tree^ " is one of those cases of murder presumptive, tiiat is, a 
murder of the law’s inferring or construction, being derived from 
certain indicia^ or grounds of suspicion.” 

So that,” said die good woman, unless poor Effie has com> 
municated her situation, she’ll be lianged by die neck, if the 
bairn was still-born, or if it be alive* at this moment V* 

“ Assuredly,” said Saddletree, “ it being a statute made by 
our sovereign Lord and Lady, to prevent the horrid delict of 
bringing forth children in secret — The crime is rather a 
favourite of the law, this species of murtlier being one of its ain 
creation.” 

Then, if the law makes murders,” said Mrs Saddletree, “ the 
law should be hanged for them ; or if they wad liang a lawyer 
instead, the country wad find nae faut.” 

A summons to their frugal dinner interrupted the farther 
progress of the conversation, which was otherwise like to take a 
turn much less favourable to the science of jurisprudence and its 
professors, than Mr Bartoline Saddletree, the fond admirer of 
both, had at its opening anticipated. 


CHAPTER VI. 

But up then raise all Edinburgh, 

They all rose up by thousands three. 

Johnnte Amutrafig'g Goodnight. 

Butler, on his departure from the sign of the Golden Nag, 
went in quest of a friend of his connected with the law, of whom 
he wished to make particular inquiries concerning the circum- 
stances in which the unfortunate young woman mentioned in the 
last chapter was placed, having, as the reader lias probably 
already conjoctured, reasons much deeper than those dictated by 
mere humanity, for interesting himself in her fate. He found 
the person he sought absent from home, and was equally unfor- 
tunate in one or two otlier calls which he made upon acquain- 
tances whom he hoped to interest in her story. But every body 
was, for the moment, stark-mad on the subject of Porteous, and 
engaged busily in attacking or defending the measures of govern- 
ment in reprieving him ; and the ardour of dispute had excited 
such universal tiurst, that half the young lawyers and writers, 
together with their very clerks, the class whom Butler was 
looking after, had adjourned the debate to some fitvourite tavern. 
It was computed by an experienced arithmetician, that there was 
as much twopeimy ale consumed on the discussion as would have 
floated a firsUatb man-of-war. 

Butler wandered about until it waa dusk, resolving to take that 
epp«Mrtuiiity of visiting the unfortunate young woman, when his 
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doing so might be least observed ; for ho had his own reasons for 
avoi^g the remarks of Mrs Saddletree, whose sliop-door opened 
at no great distance from that of the jail, though on the opposite 
or south side of the street, and a little higher up. He passed, 
therefore, through the narrow and partly-covered passage leading 
&om the north-west end of the ParUamont Square. 

He stood now before the Gothic entrance of the ancient prison, 
which, as is well known to all men, rears its ancient front in the 
very middle of the High Street, forming, as it were, tlie termina- 
tion to a huge pile of buildings called the Luckenl»ooths, which, 
for some inconceivable reason, our ancestors had jammed into 
the midst of the principal street of the town, leaving for passa^ 
a narrow street on the north, and on the south, into which the 
prison opens, a narrow crooked lane, winding betwixt the high 
and sombre walls of the Tolbooth and the adjacent houses on the 
one side, and the buttresses and projections of the old Cathedral 
upon the other. To give some gaiety to this sombre passage, 
(well known by the name of tlie Krames,) a number of little 
booths, or shops, after the fashion of cobblers’ stalls, are plastered, 
as it were, against the Gothic projections and abutments, so that 
it seemed as if the traders had occupied witli nests, bearing the 
same proportion to the building, every buttress and coign of 
vantage, as the martlett did in Macbeth^s Castle. Of later years 
these booths have degenerated into mere toy-shops, where the 
little loiterers chiefly interested in such wares are tempted to 
linger, enchanted by the rich display of hobby-horses) babies, and 
Dutch toys, arranged in artful and gay confusion ; yet half-scared 
by the cross-looks of the withered pantaloon, or spectacled old 
lady, by whom these tempting stores are watched and superin- 
tended. But, in the times we write of, the hosiers, the glovers, 
the hatters, the mercers, the milliners, and all who dealt in the 
miscellaneous wares now termed haberdasher’s goods, were to be 
found in this narrow alley. 

To return from our digression. Butler found the outer turn- 
key, a tall thin old man, with long silver liair, in the act of locking 
the outward door of jail. He addressed himself to this 
person, and asked admittance to Efflc Deans, confined upon 
accusation of child-murder. The turnkey looked at him earnestly, 
and, civilly touching his hat out of resp^ to Butler’s black coat 
and deri^ appearance, reified, ^<lt was impossible any one 
eould be admittra at present.” 

"You shat up earlier than usual, probably on account of 
Cap^n Poiteous’s affair 1” said Butler. 

The turnkey, with the true mastery of a person in office, gave 
two grave nods, and withdrawing from the wards a pondefoas 
key of about two feet in lon^, he proceeded to shut a strong 
plate of steel, which folded down above the keyhole, and was 
secured bv a steel spring and catch. Butler stood stffi instinc- 
tively whue the door was made last, and then looking at his 
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watch; walked briakly up the street; muttering to himself almost 
unconsciously — 

Porta adversa, ingens, solidoque adamante coluinnae ; 

Vis ut nulla virdm, non ipsi oxsdndere fcrro 

Cceiioulse valeant Stat rerrea turns ad auras— Ac. * 

Having wasted half an hour more in a second fruitless attempt 
to dud his legal friend and advise*; he thought it time to leavo 
the city and return to his place of residence; in a small village 
about two milos and a half to the southward of Edinburgh. The 
metropolis was at this time surrounded by a high wall; with 
battlements and flanking projections at some intervals, and the 
access was through gates, called in the Scottish language porti^ 
which were regularly shut at night. A small fee to the keepers, 
would indeed procure egress and ingress at any time, through a 
wicket left for that purpose in the large gate, but it was of some 
importance, to a man so poor as Butler, to avoid even this slight 
pecuniary mulct; and fearing the hour of sliutting the gates 
might be near, he made for that to which he found himself 
nearest, although, by doing so, he somewhat lengthened his walk 
homewards, iiristo Port was that by which his»direct road lay, 
but the West Port, which leads out of the Grassmarket, was the 
nearest of the city gates to tlie place where ho found himself, and 
to that, therefore, he directed his course. He reached the port 
in ample time to pass the circuit of the walls, and enter a suburb 
called Portsburgh, chieHy Inhabited by the lower order of citizens 
and mechanics. Here he was unexpectedly interrupted. 

He had not gone far from tho gate before be heard the sound 
of a drum, and, to liis great surprise, met a number of persons, 
sufficient to occupy the whole front of the street, and form a con- 
siderable mass behind, moving with great speed towards the gate 
he liad just come from, and having in front of them a drum beat- 
ing to arms. While he considered how he should escape a party, 
assembled, as it might be presumed, for no lawful purpose, they 
came full on him and stopped him. 

Are you a clergyman 1” one questioned him. 

Butler replied t^t he was in orders, but was not a placed 
minister.” 

" It ’s Mr Butler from Libherton,” said a voice from behind ; 

he Ml discharge the duty as weel as ony man.” 

You must turn back with us, sir,” said the first speaker, in a 
tone civil but peremptory. 

*< For what purpose, gentlemen 1” said Mr Butler. " I live at 
some distance from town — the roads are unsafe by nights you 
will do me a serious injury by stopping me.” 

* Wide Is the fronting gate, and, raised on high, 

With adamantine oolumns threats the sky ; 

Vain is the force of man, and Heaven's as vafai. 

To crash the pillars wliich tlie pile sustain ; 

8iiblhm on those a tourer of steel is rear'd. 

IhiypsN's VirgUi book td. 
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You Bhall be sent safely home — no man shall touch a hair 
of your head — but you must and shall come along with us*” » 
« But to what purpose or end, gentlemen,” said Butler. “ I 
hope you will be so civil as to explain that to me 1” 

“ You shall know that in good time. Como along — for come 
you must, by force or fair means ; and I warn you to look neither 
to the right hand nor the left, and to take no notice of any man^s 
face, but consider all that is passing before you as a dream.” 

I would it were a dream I could awaken from,” said Butler 
to himself ; but having no moans to opp<»se tlie violence with 
which he was threatened, he was compelled to turn round and 
march in front of tho rioters, two men partly 8uj)pordng and 
partly holding him. During this parley the msurgents had made 
themselves masters of the West Port, rushing upon the Waiters, 
(so the people were called who had the charge of the gates,) and 
possessing themselves of the keys. They bolted and barred the 
folding doors, and commanded the person, whose duty it usually 
was, to secure the wicket, of which they ^d not understand the 
fastenings* The man, terrified at an incident so totally unex- 
pected, was unable to perform his usual office, and gave tho 
matter up, after several attempts* The rioters, who seemed to 
have come prepared for every emer^ncy, called for torches, by 
the light of which they nailed up tho wicket with long nails, which, 
it seemed probable, they had provided on purpose. 

While this was going on, Butler could not, even if he had been 
willing, avoid maldng remarks on the individuals who seemed to 
lead mis sin^ar mob. The torch-light, while it fell on their 
forms and left him in the shade, gave him an opportunity to do 
so without their observing him. Several of those who seemed 
most active were dressed in sailors’ jackets, trowsers, and sea 
caps ; others in large loose-bodied grcat-coats, and slouched hats ; 
and there were several who, judging from their dress, should 
hare been called women, whose rough deep voices, uncommon 
size, and masculine deportment and mode of walking, forbade 
them being so interpreted. They moved as if by some well-con- 
certed pliM of arrangement. They had signals by which they 
knew, and nick-names by which ^ey distinguished each other. 
Butler remarked, that llie name of Wildiii^ was used among 
them, to which one stout Amazon seemed to repl^ 

The rioters left a small party to observe the West Port, and 
directed the Waiters, as they valued their lives, to remain within 
their lodge, and make no attempt for that night to repossess them- 
selves of ^te. They then moved with rapidity along the low 
street called Sie Gowgato, the mob of the city every where rising 
at the sound of their drum, and joining them. When the mum- 
tude arrived at the Cowgate Port, they secured it with as little 
oppositian as the former, made it fas^ and left a an^ll parfy 
to observe it. It was afterwards remarked, as a striking instance 
of prudence and preoaution, singularly combined with audacity, 
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that tho parties left to guard those gates did not remain stationary 
on their posts, but ilittod to and fro, keeping so near tlie gates as 
to see that no efforts were made to open them, yet not remain- 
ing so long as to have their persons closely observed. The mob, 
at first only about one hundred strong, now amumited to thou- 
sands, and were increasing every moment They divided them- 
selves so as to ascend with more speed the various narrow lanes 
which lead up from the Oowgato to the High Street ; and still 
boating to arms as they went, and calling on all true Scotsmen to 
join them, they now filled tJie principal street ol the city. 

The Netherbow Port might be called the Temple-bar of 
Edinburgh, as, intersecting the High Street at its termination, it 
divided Edinburgh, pruporly so called, from the suburb named 
the Canongatc, as Templo-bar separates London from West- 
minster. It was of the utmost importance to the rioters to pos- 
sess themselves of this pass, because there was quartered in the 
Canongato at that time a regiment of infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Moyle, wliich might have occupied the city by advancing 
tlirough this gate, and would possess the power of totally defeating 
their purpose. The leaders therefore hastened to tlie Netherbow 
Port, which they secured m the same manner, and with as little 
trouble, as the other gates, leaving a party to watch it, strong m 
proportion to the importance of the post. 

The next object of these hardy insurgents was at once to dis- 
arm the City Guard, and to procure arms for tliomselves ; for 
scarce any weapons but staves and bludgeons had been yet seen 
among them. The Guard-house was a lung, low, ugly building, 
(removed in 1787,) which to a fanciful imagination might have 
suggested the idea of a long black snail crawling up the middle 
of High Street, and deiorming its beautiful esplanade. This 
formidable insurrection had been so unexpected, &at tliero were 
no more than the ordinary sergeanPs guard of the city-corps upon 
duty ; even these were without any supply of powder and ball ; 
aiici sensible enough what had raised the storm, and which way 
it was rolling, could hardly be supposed very desirous to expose 
themselves by a valian t defence to the animosity of so numerous 
and desperate a mob, to whom they were on the present occasion 
much more than usually obnoxious. 

There was a sentinel upon guard, who (that one town-guax^ 
soldier might do his duty on that eventful evening) presented his 
piece, and desired tho mremost of tho rioters to stand off. The 
young amazon, whom Butler had observed particularly active, 
sprung upon the soldier, seized his musket, and after a struggle 
sueoeeded in wrenching it from him, and throwing him d(Mvn on 
the causeway. One or two soldiers, who endeavoured to turn out 
to the support of their sentinel, were in the some manner seized 
and disarmed, and the mob without difficulty possessed thema^vm 
of the Gnard-house, disarming and turning out of doors the rest 
of the men on duty. It was remarked, dmt, notwithatandiug the 
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city Aoldiers had been the instruments of the slaughter which 
this riot was designed to revenge, no ill usage or even insult w^is 
offered to them. It seemed as if the vengeance of the people 
disdained to stoop at any head meaner than that which they 
considered as the source and origin of their injuries. 

On possessing tliemselves of the guard, the first act of the 
multitude was to destroy the drums, by which they supposed an 
alarm might be conveyed to the garrison in the castle ; for the 
same reason they now silenced their own, which was beaten by 
a young fellow, son to the drummer of Porteburgh, whom they 
had farced upon that service. Their next business was to dis- 
tribute among the boldest of the rioters tlio guns, bayonets, 
partisans, halberds, and battle or Lochaber axes. Until this 
period the principal rioters had preserved silence on the ultimate 
object of their rising, as being that which all know, but none 
expressed. Now, however, having accomplished all the pre- 
liminary parts of their design, they raised a tremendous 
shout of ‘‘ Porteous ! Porleous ! To tlie Tolbootli ! To tlie 
Tolbooth !” 

They proceeded with the same prudence when the object 
seemed to be nearly in tiieir grasp, as they had done hitherto 
when success was more dubious. A strong party of the rioters, 
drawn up in front of tho Luckenbooths, and ^ing down the 
street, prevented all access from the eastward, and the west 
end of the defile formed by the Luckenbootits was secured 
in the same manner; so that the Tolbooth was completely 
surrounded, and those who undertook the task of breaking it 
open effectually secured against the risk of interruption. 

The magistrates, in the meanwhile, had taken tiie alarm, and 
assembled in a tavern, with the purpose of raising some strength 
to subdue the rioters. The deacons, or presidents of the trades, 
were applied to, but declared there was little chance of their 
authority being respected by the craftsmen, where it was the 
object to save a man so obnoxious. Mr Lindsay, member of 
parliament for the city, volunteered the perilous task of carrying 
a verbal message from the Lord Provost to Colonel Moyle, the 
commander of the regiment lying in the Canongate, requesting 
him to force the Netherbow Port, and enter the city to put down 
the tumult. But Mr Lindsay declined to charge himself witli 
any written order, which, if mund on his person by an enraged 
mob, might have cost him his life ; and the issue of the applma- 
tion wi^ that Colonel Moyle, having no written requisition from 
the civil authorities, and having the fate of Porteous before bis 
eyes bM an example of the severe construction put by a jury on 
the proceedings of military men acting on their own responsibi- 
lity» declined to encounter the risk to which the Provost's verbal 
communication invited him. 

More than one messenger was dei^tehed by different ways to 
the Castle^ to require the oommanding officer to march doM his 
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troops, to fire a few cannon-shot, or even to throw a shell amoi^ 
the xnob, for the purpose of clearing tlie streets. But so strict 
and watchful were uie various ^rntrola whom the rioters had 
established in different parts of the street, that none of the emis- 
saries of the magistrates could reach the gate of the Castle. 
They were, however, turned back without either injury or insult, 
and with nothing more of menace than was necessary to deter 
them from again attempting to accomplish their erranoL 

The same vigilance was used to prevent every body of the 
higher, and those which, in this case, might be deemed the 
more suspicious orders of society, from appearing in the street, 
and observing the movements, or distinguishing the persons, 
of the rioters. Every person in tho garb of a genUeman was 
stopped by small parties of two or three of the mob, who partly 
exhorted, partly required of them, that they should return to 
the place from whence they came. Many a quadrille table 
was spoilt that memorable evening; for the sedaii chairs of 
ladies, even of tho highost rank, were interrupted in their passage 
from one point to another, in despite of the laced footmen and 
blazing flambeaux. This was uniformly done" with a defe- 
rence and attention to tlie feelings of the terrified females, which 
could hardly have been expected from tho videttes of a mob so 
desperate. Those who stopped the chair usually made the 
excuse, that there was much disturbance on the streets, and that 
it was absolutely necessary for the lady’s safety that the chair 
should turn back. They offered tliemselves to escort the vehicles 
which they had thus interrupted in their progress, from the 
apprehension, probably, that some of those who had casually 
umted themselves to the riot might disgrace their systematic and 
determined plan of vengeance, by those acts of general insult 
and licence which are common on similar occaskms. 

Persons are yet living who remember to have heard from the 
mouths of ladies thus interrupted on their journey in tlie manner 
we have described, that they were escorted to their lodgings by 
the young^ men who stopped them, and even handed out of their 
chairs, v^th a polite attention far beyond what was consistent 
with their drew, which was apparently that of journeymen 
meebanics.* It seemed as if the conspirators, like those who 
assassinated Cardinal Beatoun in former days, had entertained 
the opinion, that the work about which they went was a judg- 
ment of Heaven, which, though unsanefioned by the usual autho- 
rities, ought to be proofed in with order and gravity. 

While their outposts continued thus vigilant, and suffered 
themselves neither from fear nor curiosity to neglect that part of 

a A unr relation of the author*! uted to tell of harinf been ttopped by the 
rioten, and eioorted home in the manner deaenbed. On reachii^ her own home, 
one of her attendant!, in appearatioa a toater, f. e. a baker’s lad, banded her out 
of her olialr, and took leave with a bow, which, In the lady's tmhdon, argued 
breedingthM eould hardly be learned at the oven’s moutti. 
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the duty assigned to them, and while the main guards to the east 
and west secured them against interruption, a select body of tl|9 
rioters thundered at tlic door of the jail, and demanded instant 
admission. No one answered, for the outer keeper had prudently 
made his escape with tlie keys at the commencement of the riot, 
and was nowhere to be fomid. The door was instantly assailed 
with sledge-hammers, iron-crows, and the coulters of ploughs, 
ready provided for tlie purpose, with which they prized, heaved, 
and battered for some tunc with little effect ; for the door, besides 
being of double oak planks, clenched, both end-long and athwart, 
with broad-headed nails, was so hung and secured as to yield to 
no means of forcing, without the expenditure of much time. The 
rioters, however, appeared determined to gain admittance. Gang 
after gang relieved each other at the exercise, for, of course, only 
a few could work at once ; but gang after gang retired, exhausted 
with their violent exertions, without malung much progress in 
forcing the prison-door. Butler had been led up near to this the 
principal scene of action ; so near, indeed, that he was almost 
deafened by the unceasing clang of the heavy fore-liammers agauist 
the iron-bound portal of the prison. He began to entertain liopes, 
as the task seemed protracted, tliat the populace might give it over 
in despair, or that some rescue might anive to disperse them. 
There was a moment at which the latter seemed probable. 

The magistrates, having assembled their officers, and some of 
the citizens who were willing to hazard themselves for the public 
tranquillity, now sallied forth fW>m the tavern where they held 
their sitting, and approached the point of danger. Their officers 
went before them with links and torches, with a herald to read 
the riot act, if necessary. They easily drove befoi*e them the 
outposts and videttes of the rioters ; but when they approached 
the line of guard which the mob, or rather, we sliould say, the 
conspirators, had drawn across the street in the front of the 
Luckenbooths, they were received with an unintermitted volley of 
stones, and, on thoir nearer approach, the pikes, bayonets, and 
Loohaber-axes, of which the populace had possessed thonutelves, 
were presented against them. One of their ordinary officers, a 
strong resolute fellow, went forward, seized a rioter, and took 
from him a musket ; but, being unsupported, he was instantly 
thrown on his back in the street, and disarmed in his turn. The 
officer was too happy to be permitted to rise and run away without 
reoeiviog any farther injury ; which afforded another remarkable 
instance of the mode in which these men liad united a sort of 
moderation towards all others, with the most inflexible inveteracy 
against the object of their resentment. The magistrates, after 
vain att^pts to znake themselves beard and obeved, possessing 
HOnisaiis of enforcing their authority, were constnunea to abandon 
the field to the rioters, and retreat in ail speed from the rimwen 
^ mlsstles that whistl^ around their ears. 

pasrive resistanoe of the Xolbooth^to promised to dq 
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more to baffle the purpose of the mob than the active interference 
of the magistrates. The heavy sledge-hammers continued to din 
against it without intermission, and witli a noise which, echoed 
from the lofty buildings around the spot, seemed enough to have 
alarmed the garrison in the Castle. It was circulated among the 
rioters, that the troops would m.nrch down to disperse them, 
unless they could execute their purpose without loss of time ; or 
that, even without quitting the fortress, the garrison might obtain 
the same end by throwing a bomb or two upon the street. 

Urged by such motives for apprehension, they eagerly relieved 
each other at the labour of assailing the Tolbooth door : yet such 
was its strength, that it still defied their efforts. At length, a 
voice was heard to pronounce the words, “ Try it with fire.** 
The rioters, with an unanimous shout, called for combustibles, 
and as all their wishes seemed to be instantly supplied, they were 
soon in possession of two or three empty tar-barrel^ A huge 
red glaring bonfire speedily arose close to the door of the prison, 
sending up a tall column of smoko and flame a^nst its antique 
turrets and strongly-grated wdndows, and illuminating the fero- 
cious and wild gestures of the rioters who surrovmded the place, 
as well as the pale and anxious groups of those, who, from 
windows in the vicinage, watched the progress of this alarming 
scene. The mob fed the fire with whatever they could find fit 
for the purpose. The flames roared and crackled among the 
heaps of nourishment piled on the fire, and a terrible shout soon 
announced that the door had kindled, and was in the act of being 
destroyed. The fire was suffered to decay, but, long ere it was 
quite extinguished, the most forward of the rioters rushed, in 
their impatience, one after another, over its yet smouldering 
remains. Thick showers of sparkles rose high in the air, as man 
^ter man bounded over the glowing embers, and disturbed them 
in their passage. It was now obvious to Butler, and all others 
who were present, that the rioters would be instantly in posses- 
non of their victim, and have it in their power to work their 
pleasure upon him, whatever that might be,* 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tbs evil you teach ue, we will eiecute ; and it shall go hard but we will better 
the Ingtrootioii, 

Merchant ijf Venice, 

The unhappy object of this remarkable disturbance had been 
that day delivei^ from the apprehension of a public execution, 
and his joy was the greater, as he had some reason to qnestimi 
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^nrheiher government would have run the risk of unpopularity by 
interfering in his favour, after he had been legally convicted Ijpy 
the verdict of a jury, of a crime so very obnoxious. Relieved 
from this doubtful state of mind, his heart was merry within him, 
and he thought, in the emphatic words of Scripture on a similar 
occasion, that surely the bitterness of deatli was past. Some of 
his friends, however, who had watched the manner and behaviour 
of the crowd when ttiey were made acquainted with tlie reprieve, 
were of a different opinion. They augured, from tlie unusual 
sternness and silence with which they bore tlieir disappointment, 
that the populace nourished some scheme of sudden and desperate 
vengeance ; and they advised Porteous to lose no time in peti- 
tiomng the proper authorities, that he might be conveyed to the 
Castle under a sufficient guard, to remain there in security until 
his ultimate fate should be determined. Habituated, however, 
by his office, to overawe the rabble of the city, Porteous could 
not suspect them of an attempt so audacious as to storm a 
strong and defensible prison ; and, despising the advice by which 
he might have been saved, he spent the afternoon of the eventful 
day in giving an entertainment to some friends who visited him 
in jail, several of whom, by the indulgence of the Captain of the 
Tolbooth, with whom he had an old intimacy, arising from their 
official connection, were even permitted to remain to supper witli 
him, though contrary to the rules of the jail. 

It was, therefore, in the hour of unalloyed mirth, wlicn this 
unfortunate wretch was full of bread,” hot with wine, and high in 
mistimed and ill-grounded confidence, and, alas ! with all his sins 
full blown, when the first distant shouts of the rioters mingled 
with the song of merriment and intemperance. The hurried 
call of the jailor to the guests, requiring them instantly to depart, 
and his yet more hasty intimation that a dreadful and determined 
mob had possessod themselves of the city gates and guard-house, 
were the mnst explanation of these fearful clamours. 

Porteous might, however, have eluded the fuiy from which 
the force of auwonty could not protect him, had he thought of 
slipping on some disguise, and leaving the prison along with his 
guests. It is probable that the jailor might have connived at 
his escape, or even tliat, in tlie hurry of this alarming contin- 
gency, he might not have observed it But Porteous and his 
friends alike wanted presence of mind to suggest or execute such 
a plan of escape. The former hastily fled from a place where 
their own safety seemed compromised, and the latter, in a state 
resembling stc^pefaction, awaited in his apartment the termina- 
tion of the enterprise of the rioters. The cessation of the clang 
of the instruments with which they bad at first attempted to 
force the door, jmve him momentary reUef. The flattering 
hopes, that the^nuitary had marched mto the city, eith^ from 
the Castle or from the suburbs, and that the rioters were intimi- 
dated and dispersing, were soon destroyed by the broad and 
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glaring light of the flames, which, illuminating through the grated 
window every comer of his apartment, plainly shewed that tlie 
mob, determined on their fatal purpose, had adopted a means of 
forcing entrance equally desperate and certain. 

The sudden glare of light suggested to the stupifled and asto- 
nished object of popular hatred the possibility of concealment or 
(scape. To rush to the chimney,*' to ascend it at the risk of 
suffocation, were the only means which seem to have occurred to 
him ; but his progress was speedily stopped by one of those iron 
gratings, which are, for the sake of security, usually placed across 
the vents of buildings designed for imprisonment. The bars, 
however, which impeded his farther progress, served to support 
him in the situation which he had gained, and he seized them 
with the tenacious grasp of one who esteemed himself clinging to 
his last hope of existence. The lurid light, which had filled the 
apartment, lowered and died away; the sound of shouts was 
heard witMn the walls, and on the nairow and winding stair, 
which, cased within one of the turrets, gave access to the upper 
apartments of the prison. The huzza of the rioters was answered 
by a shout wild and dosperato as their own, the cry, namely, of 
the imprisoned felons, who, expecting to be liberated in tlie 
general confusion, welcomed the mob as their deliverers. By 
some of these the apartment of Porteous was pointed out to his 
enemies. The obstacle of the lock and bolts was soon overcome, 
and from his hiding-place the unfortunate man heard his enemies 
search oveiy comer of the apartment, with oaths and maledic- 
tions, which would but shock the reader if we recorded them, 
hut which served to prove, could it have admitted of doubt, the 
settled purpose of som with which they sought his destruction. 

A place of concealment so obvious to suspicion and scratmy as 
that which Porteous had chosen, could not long screen Iiim 
from detection. He was dragged from his lurking-place, witli a 
violence which seemed to az^e an intention to put nim to death 
on the spot. More than one weapon was directed towards him, 
when one of tlie rioters, the same whose female disguise had 
been particularly noticed by Butler, interfered in an aumoritativc 
tone. Are ye mad 1” he said, or would ye execute an act of 
iustipe as if it were a crime and a cruelty 1 This sacrifice will 
Jose half its savour if we do not offer it at the very horns of the 
altar. We will have him die where a murderer should die, on 
the common gibbet — We will have him die where he spilled the 
blood of so many innocents 1” 

A loud shout of applause followed the proposal, and the c^, 
To the gallows with the murderer 1 — To the Grassmarket with 
liim !” echoed on all hands. 

Let no man hurt him,” continued the speaker ; ^ let him 
make his peace vdth God, he can ; we will not kill both his 
soul and l^dy.” 
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“What time did he ghr^ bettor folk for preparing tlwlr 
account ?” answered severaf voices. “ Let us mete to him with 
the same measure he measured to them.” 

But the opinion of tfie spokesman better suited tlio temper of 
those he addressed, a temper rather stubborn than impetuous, 
sedate though ferocious, and desirous of colouring their cruel 
and revengeful action with a show of justice and moderation. 

For an instant this man quitted the prisoner, whom he con- 
signed to a selected guard, with instructions to permit him to 
give his money and property to whomsoever ho pleased. A 
person confined in the jail for debt received this last deposit 
from the trembling hand of the victim, who was at the same 
time permitted to make some otlier brief arrangements to meet 
his approaching fate. The felons, and all others who wished to 
leave the jail, were now at full liberty to do so ; not that their 
liberation made any part of the setfied purpose of the rioters, 
hut it followed as ahnost a necessary eoiisequenco of forcing the 
jail doors. With wild cries of jubilee they joined tlie mob, or 
disappeared among the narrow lanes to seek out the hidden 
receptacles of vice and infamy, where they were accustomed to 
lurk and conceal themselves from justice. 

Two persons, a man about fifty years old, and a girl about 
eighteen, were all who continued within the fatal walls, excepting 
two or three debtors, who probably saw no advantage in attempt- 
ing their escape. Tlio persons wo have mentioned remained in 
the strong-room of the prison, now deserted by all others. One 
of their late companions in misfortune called out to the man to 
make his escape, in the tone of an acquaintance. “ Bin for it, 
Ratcliffe — tlie road’s clear.” ^ 

“It may be sae, Willie,” answered Ratcliffe, composedly, “ but 
I have taen a fancy to leave aff trade, and set up for an honest 
man.” 


“ Stay there, and be banged, then, for a donnard auld deevil 1” 
said the other, and ran down fiie prison-stair. 

The person in female attiro whom we have distin^ished as 
one of the most active rioters, was about the same nme at the 
ear of tihe young woman. “ Flee, Effie, fleo 1” was all he had 
time to whisper. She turned towards him an eye of mingled 
fear, affection, and upbraiding, all contending with a sort of 
etupified surprise. He again repeated, “ Flee, Efde, flee, for the 
sake of all that ’s pod and dear to you 1” Again she g^zed on 
him, but was unable to answer. A loud noise was now heard, 
and the name of Madge Wildfire was repeatedly called firom the 
bottom of the etairoase. 


“ I am coming,—! am coming,” said the person who answered 
to that appellative ; and then reiterating has&y, “ For .God’s sake 
—for your own sake — for my sake, flee, or they’ll take your 
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The girl gazed alter him for a m6ment, and then, funtly mut- 
tering, Better tyne life, since tint1%^ij|lo fame,” she sunk her 
head upon her hand, and remmned, seemh^gly, unconscious as a 
statue, of the noise and tumult which around her. 

That tumult was now transferred from the inside to the outside 
of the Tolbooth. The mob had brought their destined victim 
forth, and were about to conduct him to the obmmon place of 
execution, which they had fixed as the scene of his death. The 
leader, whom they distinguished by the name of Madge Wildfire, 
had been summoned to assist at the procession by the impatient 
shouts of his confederates. 

" I will ensure you five hundred pounds,” said the unhappy 
man, grasping Wildfire’s hand, — “five hundred pounds for to 
save my life.” 

The other answered in the same under-tone, and returning 
his grasp with one equally convulsive, “ Five hundred-weight of 
coined gold sliould not save you. — Rmember Wilson !” 

A deep pause of a minute ensued, when Wildfire added, in a 
more composed tone, “ Make your peace with Heaven. — Where 
is the clergyman 1” 

Butler, who, in great terror and anxiety, had been detained 
within a few yards of the Tolbooth door, to wait the event of the 
search after Porteous, was now brought forward, and commanded 
to walk by the prisoner’s side, and to prepare him for immediate 
death. His answer was a supplication that the rioters would 
consider what they did. “ You are neitlier judges nor jury,” 
said he. “ You cannot have, by the laws of (Jod or man, powei* 
to take away the life of a human creature, however deserving 
lie may he of death. If it is murder even in a lawful magis- 
trate to execute an offen^pr otherwise than in the place, time, 
and manner which the jRges’ sentence prescribes, what must 
it be in you, who have no warrant for interference but your 
own wills I In the name of Him who is all mercy, shew 
mercy to this unhappy man, and do not dip your hands in his 
blood, nor ru^ into the very crime which you are desirous of 
avenging 1” 

“Cut your sermon short — ^you are not in your pulpit,” answered 
one of rioters, 

“ If we hear more of your clavers,” said another, “ we are like 
to hang you up beude mm.” 

“ Peace — hush !” said Wildfire. “ Do the good man no bami 
—he discharges his conscience, and I like him the better.” ^ 

He then addressed Butler. “Now, sir, we have pal^ently 
heard you, and we just wish you to understand, in the way of 
answer, that you may as well argue to the ashler-work and iroU'^ 
stanohels of the Tolbooth, as think to change our purpose — 
Blood must have blood. We have sworn to each otlier by the 
deepest oaths ever were pledged, that Porteous shall die the 
death he deserves so richly ; tlusrefore, speak no more ^ us, but 
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prepare him for death as wdU aa the briefness of his change will 
permit.” 

They had suffered the unfortunate Porteous to put on his 
night-gown and slippers, as ho had thrown off his coat and shoos, 
in order to facilitate his attempted escape up the chimney, lii 
this garb he was now mounted on the hands of two of the rioters, 
clasped together, so as to form what is called in Scotland, The 
Kmg’s Cushion.” Butler was placed close to his side, and 
repeatedly urged to perform a duty always the most painful 
which can be imposed on a clergyman deserving of the name, 
and now rendered moro so by the peculiar and horrid circum- 
stances of the criminal’s case. Porteous at first uttered some 
supplicationa for mercy, but when he found that there was no 
ch^ce that these would bo attended to, his military education, 
and the natural stubbornness of his disposition, combined to sup- 
port his spirits. 

“ Are you prepared for this dreadful end!” said Butler, in a 
faltering voice. O turn to Him, in whose eyes time and space 
have no existence, and to whom a few minutes are as a lifetime, 
and a lifetime as a minute.” 


" I believe I know what you would say,” answered Porteous 
sullenly. ** I was bred a soldier ; if they will murder me without 
time, let my sins as well as my blood lie at their door.” 

" Who was it,” said the stem voice of Wildfire, that said to 
Wilson at this very spot, when he could not pray, owing to the 
galling agony of his fetters, that his pains would soon be over? — 
1 say to you to take your own tale home ; and if you cannot profit 
by the good man’s lessons, blame not them that are still moro 
mercifiu to you than you were to others.” 

The procession now moved forwar<Lvith a slow and determined 
pace. It was enlightened by many basing links and torches; for 
me actors of this work were so far from affecting any sccre|^.on 
the occasion, that they seemed even to court observation. Their 
principal leaders kept close to the person of the prisoner, whose 
palUd yet stubborn features were seen distinctly by the torch*' 
Ught, as his person was raised considerably above the coneonrse 
which thronged around him. Those who bore swords, muskets, 
and battle-axes, marched on each side, as if forming a regular 
guard to the procession. The windows, as they went along, were 
^ed with the inhabitants, whose slumboTs hem been hroken by 


Uda mmsoal disturbance. Some of the spectators muttered 
accents of encouragement; but in general they were so much 
Appalled by a sight so strange and audacious, that they looked on 
mth a sort of stupified astonishment. No one offered, by act or 
word, the slightest interruption. 

The rioted^ on their part, continued to act with the same air of 
deliberate nonfidenee and security which had marked all 'their 
proceediiiga» When the object of their resentment dropfed one 
of ids sl^persi Ifaey stopped, sought for it, and replaced it upon 
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his foot with mat deliberation. * As they descended the Bow 
towards the fatal spot where they designed to complete their 
purpose, it was suggested that there should be a rope kept in 
rea^ess. For this purpose the booth of a man who dealt in 
eordage was forced open, a coil of rope fit for their purpose was 
selected to servo as a halter, and the dealer mext morning found 
that a guinea had been left on his counter in exchange; so aUxious 
wero me perpetrators of this daring action to shew that they 
meditated not the slightest wrong or infraction of law, excepting 
so far as Porteous was himself concerned. 

Leading, or carrying along with them, in this determined and 
regular manner, the object of their vengeance, they at length 
reached the place of common execution, the scene of his crime, 
and destined spot of his sufferings. Several of the rioters, (if 
they should not rather be described as conspirators) endeavour^ 
to remove the stone which filled up tlie socket in which the end 
of the fatal tree was sunk wlien it was erected for its fatal pur- 
pose ; others sought for the means of constructing a temporary 
gibbet, the place in which the gallows itself was deposited being 
reported too secure to bo forced, without much loss of time. 
Butler endeavoured to avail himself of the delay afforded by these 
circumstances, to turn the people from their desperate design. 
" For God’s sake,” he exclaimed, remember it is the image of 
your Creator which you are about to deface in the person of this 
unfortunate man 1 Wretched as he is, and wicked as he may be, 
he has a share in every promise of Scripture, and you cannot 
destroy him in impenitence without blotting his name from the 
Book of Life — Do not destroy soul and body; give time for 
preparation.” 

What time had they^^ returned a stem voice, " whom he 
murdered on this very s^t ? — The laws botli of God and man 
call for his death.” 

But what, my friends,” insisted Butler, with a generous dis- 
regard to his own safety — what hath oonstituted you his judges 1” 

“ We are not his judges,” replied the same poiison ; he has 
been already judged and condemned by lawful authority. We 
are those whom Heaven, and our righteous anger, have stirred 
up to execute judgment, when a corrupt government would have 
protected a murderer.” 

^ I am none,” said the nniortunate Porteous*, that which you 
ohar^ upon nxe fell out in self-defence, in the lawful exorcise of 
my duty,” 

"Away with him — away with him I” was the general cry. 
"Why do you trifie away time in making a gallows 3 that 
dyester’s pole is good enough for the homicide.” 

* Thh UtUe incident, charaeterlstle of the extreme oomponire of tUe axtraov* 
dinary mob, was witnessed by a lady, who, disturbed, JUca others, from her 
slumbers, had gone to the wJndow. It was told to the author by the lady'a 
dau^ter. 
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The unhappy man was forced to liis fate with remorseless 
rapidity. Butler, separated from him by the press, escaped tlie 
last horrors of his struggles. Unnoticed by those who had 
hitherto detained him as a prisoner, ho Bed from the fatal spot, 
without much ciu’iug in what direction his course lay. A loud 
shout proclaimed thesstern delight with which the agents of this 
deed regarded its completion. Butler, then, at tlic opening into 
the low street called tlic Cowgate, cast back a terriAed glance, 
and, by the red and dusky light of the torches, he could discern 
a figure wavering and struggling as it hung suspended above the 
heads of the multitude, and could even observe men striking at it 
with their Locliaber-axes and partizans. The sight was of a 
natiu^e to double his horror, and to add wings to his flight. 

The street down which tlio fugitive ran, opens to one of tlie 
eastern ports or gates of the city. Butler did not stop till he 
reached it, but foiiiid it still shut. He waited nearly an hour, 
walking up and down in inexpressible perturbation of mind. At 
lengtli he ventured to call out, and rouse the attention of the 
terrified keepers of the gate, who now found themselves at liberty 
to resume their office without interruption. Butler requested 
them to open tho gate. Tliey hesitated. He told them his name 
and occupation. * 

He is a pi*eacher,’’ said one ; ^ I liavo heard him preach iu 
HaddoVhole.” 

A fine preaching has he been at the night,” said another ; 

but maybe least said is sunest mended.” 

Opening then the wicket of the main-gate, the keepers suffered 
Butler to depart, who hastened to carry lus horror and fear 
beyond the walls of Edinburgh. His first purpose was, instantly 
to take the road homeward ; but other lears and cares, connected 
with the news he had learned in that remarkable day, induced 
him to linger in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh until daybreak. 
More Ulan one group of persons passed him as ho was whileing 
away the hours of darkness that yet remained, whom, from Uie 
aUil^ tones of their discourse, the unwonted hour when they 
travelled, and the hasty pace at which they walked, he conjectured 
to have been engaged in the late fatal transaction. 

Certain it was, Uiat tho sudden and total dispersion of the 
rioters, when their vindictive purpose was accomplished, seemed 
not the least remarkable featu^ of Uiis singular aiffair. In 
j^enenU, whatever may be the impelling motive by which a mob 
IB at firk raised, 'the attainment of their object has usually beeu 
^ only found to lead the way to farther excesses. But not so in 
the present case. They seemed completely satiated with the 
veng^oe they had proseented with such stanch and sagaoions 
activify. When they were fully saUsBed that life had abandoned 
their victim, Uiey dlMorsed in every direction, throwing down tho 
weapons wmeh Uiey had only assumed to enable them to carry 
tbrpttgh their purpoae. At daybreak there remained not the 
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least token of the events of the night, excepting the corpse of 
Porteous, which still hung suspendSi in the place where he had 
suffered, and the aims oi various kinds which the rioters had 
taken from the city guard-house, which were found scattered 
about the streets as they had tlirown them from their hands, 
when tlie purpose for which Uieyhad seized tliem was accom- 
plished. 

The ordinary magistrates of the city resumed their pow'cr, not 
without trenibfing at the late experience of the fragility of its 
tenure. To march troops into the city, and commence a severe 
inquiry into tlie transactions of the preceding night, were the 
first marks of returning energy which they displayed. But these 
events had been conducted on so secure and well-calculated a 
plan of safety and secrecy, that there was little or nothing learned 
to throw light upon the authors or principal actors in a scheme 
so audacious. An express was despatched to London with the 
tidings, where they excited great indignation and surprise in the 
council of regency, and particulai'ly in the bosom of Queen 
Caroline, w'ho considered her own authority as exposed to con- 
tempt by tlio success of this singular conspiracy. Nothing was 
spoke of for some time save the measure of vengeance which 
should be taken, not only on the actors of this tragedy, so soon as 
they should bo discovered, but upon the magistrates who had 
Biifforod it to take place, and upon the city wliich had been the 
scene where it was exhibited. On this occasion, it is still recorded 
in popular tradition, that her Majesty, m the height of her dis- 
pleasure, told the celebrated John, Duke of Argyle, tlmt, sooner 
than submit to such an insult, she would make Scotland a hunting- 
field. In that case, Ma^m,” answered that high-spirited 
nobleman, with a profound bow, “ I will take leave of your 
Majesty, and go down to my own country to get my hounds 
ready.” 

The import of the reply had more than met the ear ; and as 
most of the Scottish nobiUty and gentry seemed actuated by the 
same national spirit, the royal displeasure was necessarily checked 
in mid-volley, and milder courses were recommended and adopted, 
to some of which we may hereafter have occasion to advert.* 

* See Note D. MmoricU concerning the Hfurder of Captain Porteoue. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Arthur’s Seat shall be my bed, 

The sheets shall ne’er no press’d by me ; 

St Anton’s well shall be my drink, 

Sin' my true*love *s forsaken me. 

Old Song. 

If I were to choose a spot from which tlie rising or setting sunt 
could be seen to the greatest possible s<dvantage, it would be that 
wild path winding around the foot of the high belt of semi-circular 
rock^ called Salisbury Crags, and marking the verge of the steep 
descent wliich slopes down into the glen on the souui-eastorn side 
of the city of Edinburgh. The prospect, in its general outline, 
commands a close-built, high-piled city, stretching itself out be« 
iieath in a form, which, to a romantic imagination, may be sup- 
posed to represent that of a dragon ; now, a noble arm of the 
sea, with its rocks, isles, distant shores, and boundary of moun- 
tains ; and now, a fair and fertile champaign country, varied with 
hill, ^le^ and rock, and skirted by the picturesque ridge of the 
Peutland Mountains. But as tho path gently circles around the 
base of the cliffs, the prospect, composed as it is of those enchant- 
ing and Bubhme objects, cnanges at every step, and presents them 
blended with, or divided from, each other, in every possible 
variety which can gratify the eye and the imagination. When a 
piece of scenery so beautiful, yet so varied, — so exciting by its 
intricacy, and^et so sublime, — is lighted up by the tints of morn- 
ing or of evenmg, and displays all that variety of shadowy depth, 
exchanged with partial brilliancy, which gives character oven to 
the tamest of landscapes, the effect appjroaches near to enchant- 
ment. This path used to be my favourite evening and morning 
resort, wh^ engaged witli a favourite autlior, or new subject of 
study. It is, I am informed, now become totally impassable ; a 
circumstance which, if true, reflects little cre^t on the taste 
of the Good Town or its leaders.* 

It was from this fascinating path — the scene to mo of so much 
delieious musing, when life was young and promised to be happy, 
that 1 have been unable to pass it over without an episodical de- 
scription — it was, 1 say, tcom this romantic path that Butler saw 
the morning arise the day after the murder of Porteous. It was 
possible for him with ease to have found a much shorter road to 
the house to which he was directing his course, and, in Uet, that 
which he chose was extremely circuitous. But to compose his 
own spirits, as well as to while away the time, until a proper hour 
for visiting the family without surprise or disturbance, he wag 

* A beaottfta and loHd pathway has, within a few yean, been fbntied aMnmd 
fim roiMntte fo^ ; and the author nm the pleaeim to f)^, ttat the pamge 
in the text gate lis^to the undertaking. 
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induced to extend his circuit b}' the foot of the rocks, and to 
linger upon his way until the morning should be considerably 
advanced. While, now standing with lus arms across, and wait- 
ing the slow progress of the sun above tlie horizon, now sitting 
upon one of the numerous fragments which storms had detached 
from the rocks above him, he is meditating, alternately, upon the 
horrible catastrophe which he had witnessed, and upon the me- 
lancholy, and to him most interesting, news which he had learned 
at Saddletree’s, we will give the reader to understand who Butler 
was, and how his fate was connected with tliat of Effie Deans, the 
unfortunate handmaiden of the careful Mrs Saddletree, 

Reuben Butler was of English extraction, though bom in Scot- 
land. His grandfather was a trooper in Monk’s armv, and one 
of the party of dismounted dragoons which formed the forlorn 
hope at the storming of Dundee in 1651. Stephen Butler (called, 
from his talents in reading and expounding. Scripture Stephen, 
and Bible Butler) was a stanch Independent, and received in 
its fullest comprehension the promise tliat the saints should 
inherit the earth. As hard knocks were what had chiefly fallen 
to his share hitherto in tlio division of this common property, he 
lost not the opportunity which the storm and plunder of a com- 
mercial place afforded him, to appropriate as large a share of the 
better things of this world as he could possibly compass. It would 
eoem tliat he had succeeded indifferently well, for his exterior 
circumstances appeared, in consequence of this event, to have 
been much mended. 

The troop to which he belonged was quartered at the village of 
Dalkeith, as forming the body guard of Monk, who, in the capa- 
city of general for me Commonwealth, resided in the neighbour- 
ing cas&. When, on the eve of the Restoration, the general 
commenced his inarch from Scotland, a measure pregnant with 
such important consequences, he new-modelled his troops, and 
more especially those immediately about his person, in order that 
they might consist entirely of individuals devoted to himself. On 
this occasion Scripture Stephen was weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting. It was supposed he felt no call to anp expedition 
which might endan^r the reim of the military samthood, and 
that he did not consider himself as free in conscience to join with 
any party which might be likely ultimately to acknowledge the 
interest of Charles Stewart, the son of "the hu9t man,” as Charles I. 
vw familiarly and irreverently termed bv them in their oomiiion 
difioourse, as well as in their more elaborate predications and 
harangues. As the time did not admit of cashiering 8a<di 
dissidents, Stephen Butler was only advised in a friendly way to 
give up his horse and accoutrements to one of Middleton’s old 
troopers, who possessed an accommodating conscience of a militnry 
stamp, and which squared itself chiefly upon those of the Colonel 
and j^ymaster. As this hint came recommended hy a cmlaiii 
sum of arrears presently payable, Stephen had capm wisdom 
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enough to embrace tlie proposal^ aOd with great indifference saw 
his Old corps depart for Coldstream, on their route for the soulh, 
to establish the tottering government of England on a new basis. 

The gone of the ex-trooper, to use Horace's phrase, was weighty 
enough to purchase a cottage and two or three fields, (still known 
by the name of Beersheba,) within about a Scottish mile of Dal- 
keith ; and there did Stephen establish himself with a youthful 
helpmate, chosen out of said village, whose dispodtion to a 
coimortable settiement on this side of &e grave reconciled her Co 
the gruff manners, serious temper, and weather-beaten features 
of the martial enthusiast. Stephen did not long survive the fall- 
ing on ^^evil days and evil tongues,'* of which Milton, in the same 
predicament, so mournfully complains. At his death his consort 
remained an early widow, with a male child of three years old, 
which, in the sobnety wherewith it demeaned itself, in the old- 
fashioned and even grim cast of its features, and in its sententious 
mode of expressing itself, would sufficiently have vindicated the 
h<mour of the widow of Beersheba, had any one thought proper 
to cliaUenge the babe’s descent from Bible Butler. 

Butler’s principles had not descended to his family, or extended 
themselves among his neighbours. The air of Scolknd was alien 
to the growth of independency, however favourable to fanaticism 
imder other colours. But, nevertheless, they were not forgotten ; 
and a certain neighbouring Laird, who piqued himself upon the 
loyalty of his principles in the worst of times,” (though 1 never 
heard they exposed him to more peril than that of a broken head, 
or a night’s lodging in the main guard, when wine and cavalierism 
predominated in his upper story,) had found it a convenient thing 
to rake up all matter of accusation against the deceased Stephen. 
In tins enumeration his religious principles made no small figure, 
asy indeed, they must have seemed of the must exaggerated enor- 
mity to one wnose own were so small and so faintly traced, as to 
be weU-nlgh imperceptible. In these circumstances, poor widow 
Butler was snpi^ed with her full proportion of fines for non-con- 
and all the other oppressions of the time, until Beersheba 
was jGurljr wrenched out oi her hands, and bec^e the propertv 
of the Laird who had so wantonly, as it had hitherto appeared, 
pmecnied this poor forlorn woman. When his purpose was 
fatriy achieved, he ^ewed some remorse or moderation, or what- 
em the reader may please to term it, in permitting her to occupy 
her hushand’a cottage, and cultivate, on no heavy tenons, a 
of land adjacent. Her son, Benjamin, in tlie meanwhile, 
pew up to man’s estate, and, moved by that impulse whkh jui^kea 
men am marriage, even when its end can only be the perpettta- 
hon of niiaei^, he wedded and brought a wHe, and, eventnatty, a 
aatki Bcttbmi, to share the poverty of fieerriieba. 

Laird of Dmulnedikes* W hitherto been tnodemte in 

«e fise Note 8. Daisttohlfcw. 
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his exactions, perhaps because he was ashamed to tax too highly 
the miserable means of support which remained to tiie widow 
Butler. But when a stout active younj^ fellow appeared as the 
labourer of the croft in question, Dumbiedikes began to think so 
broad a pair of shoulders might bear an additioned burden. He 
regulated, indeed, his management of liis dependents (who fortu- 
nately were but few in number) mudh upon tlie principle of the 
carters whom he observed loading tlicir carts at a neighbouring 
coal-hill, and who never failed to clap an additional brace of hun- 
dred weights on their burden, so soon as by any means they had 
compassed a new horse of somewhat superior strength to that 
which had broken down the day before. However reasonable 
this practice appeared to the Laird of Dumbiedikes, he ought to 
have observed, that it may be overdone, and that it infers, as a 
matter of course, the destruction and loss of both horse, car^ and 
loading. Even so it befell when the additional prestations’* 
came to be demanded of Benjamin Butler. A man of few words, 
and few ideas, but attached to Beersheba with a feeling like that 
which a vegetable entertains to the spot in which it ch^ces to be 
planted, he neitlier remonstrated with the Laird, nor endeavoured 
to escape from him, but toiling night and day to accomplish tlie 
terms of liis task-master, fell into a burning fever and died. His 
wife did not long survive him ; and as if it had been the fate of this 
family to bo left orphans, our Reuben Butler was, about the year 
1704-5, left in the same circumstances in whicu his father had 
been placed, and under the same guardianship, being that of his 
grandmother, the widow of Monk’s old trooper. 

The same prospect of misery hung over the head of another 
teiuint of this hard-hearted lord of the soil. This was a tough 
true-blue Presbyterian, called Deans, who, though most obnoxious 
to the Laird on account of principles in church and state, con- 
trived to maintain his ground upon the estate by regular payment 
of mail-duties, kain, arriage, carriage, dry multure, lock, gowpen, 
and knaveship, and all tiie various exactions now commuted for 
moxiey, and summed up in the emphatic word rent. But the 
years 1700 and 1701, long remembered in Scotland for dearth 
and general distress, subdued the stout heart of the agricultural 
whig. Citations by the ground officer, decreets of we Ba|ron 
Cou^ sequestrations, poindings of outside and inside plenishing, 
flew about his ears as mat as ever the tory bullets whistled aroimd 
those of the Covenanters at Pentland, Bothwell Brigg, or Airs- 
moss. Struggle as he might, and he struggled gallandy, ^ Donee 
David Deans’’ was routed horse and foot, and lay at the mercy of 
his graspiiig landlord just at the time that Benjamin Butler 

late of each Zanily was anticipated ; but they who prophesied 
their expulsion to beggary and min, were disappointed by an 
seetdentiu 

On the very term-day when their ejection should have taken 
place^ when aU their neighbonrs were prepared to pity, and not 
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one to assist them, the minister of the parish, as well as a doctor 
from Edinburgh, received a hasty summons to attend the Lmrd 
of Dumbiedikes, Both were surprised, for his contempt for both 
faculties had been pretty commonly his theme over an extra 
bottle, that is to say, at least once every day. The leecli for the 
soul, and he for the body, alighted in the court of tlie little old 
manor house at almost the same time ; and when tbe^ had gazed 
a moment at each other witli some surprise, they m the same 
breatli expressed their conviction that Dumbiedikes must needs 
be very ill indeed, since he summoned them both to his presence 
at once. Ere the servant could usher them to bis apartment the 
party was augmented by a man of law, Nichil Novit, writing him- 
self procurator before the Sheriff-court, for in those days there 
were no solicitors. This latter personage was first summoned to 
the apartment of the Laird, where, after some short space, the 
soul-curer and the body-curer were invited to join him. 

Dumbiedikes had been by this time transported into the best 
bed-room, used only upon occasions of death and marriage, and 
called, from the former of these occupations, the Dead-Room. 
There were in this apartment, besides the sick person himself 
and Mr Novit, the son and heir of the patient, a tall gawky silly- 
looking boy of fourteen or fifteen, and a housekeeper, a ^od 
buxom figure of a woman, betwixt forty and fifty, who had kept 
the keys and managed matters at Dumbiedikes since the lady’s 
death. It was to these attendants that Dumbiedikes addressed 
himself pretty nearly in the following words; temporal and 
spiritual matters, the care of bis health and his affairs, being 
strangely jumbled in a head which was never one of the clearest. 

** lliese are sair times wi’ me, gentlemen and neighbours ! 
amaist as ill as at the aughty-nine, when 1 was rabbled by the 
(H^egeaners.* — They mistook me muckle — they ca’d me a 
mpii^ but there was never a papist bit about me, minister. — 
Jock, ye ’ll take warning — it ’s a debt we maun a’ pay, and there 
stands Nichil Novit that will tell ye I was never gude at paying 
debts in my life. — Mr Novit, ye ’ll no forget to fiaw the annuiu 
rant that’s dpe on the yerl’s band — if 1 pay debt to other folk, 

I think they suld pay it to me — that equals aquals. — Jock, 
when ye hae naething else to do, ye may oe aye sticking in a 
tree; it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping. ’b My 
father tauld tne sae forty years sin’, but I ne’er hmd thne to 
mind him — Jock, ne’er dri^ brandy in the morning, it files the 
stamach sair ; gin ye take a morning’s draught, let it be aqua 
mirabilis; Jenny there makes it week — Do^r, my breath is 
growing as scant as a broken-winded piperia, when he has 
played for foarnand-twenty hours at a penny wedding.^ Jeiia)r, 
pit the eod aneiMih my head — but it ’s needless ! — Slats John, 
could ye think o’ ratoing ower some bit short prayer, it wad do 

* See Note F. Btudmtt. 

( ^fSeeNotsQ. 
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me gude maybe, and keep some queer thoughts out o* my head. 
Say something, man.” 

" I cannot use a prayer like a rat-rhyme,” answered the 
honest clergyman ; ^^and if you would have your soul redeemed 
like a prey from the fowler, Laird, you must needs shew me your 
state of mind.” 

" And shouldna ye ken that without my telhng you ! ” answered 
the patient. “ What have I been paying stipend and teind, par- 
sonage and vicarage, for, ever sin’ the aughty-nine, an 1 canna 
pt a spell of a prayer for’t, the onlpr time I ever asked for ane 
m my life X — Gang awa wi* your whiggery, if that *s a* ye can do ; 
auld Curate Kiltstoup wad hae read half the Prayer-book to me 
by this time — Awa wi* ye 1 — Doctor, let ’s see if ye can do ony 
thing bettor for me.” 

The Doctor, who had obtained some information in the mean- 
while from the housekeeper on the state of his complainte, 
assured him the medical art could not prolong his life many 
hours. 

^‘Then damn Mass John and you baith!” cried the furious 
and intractable patient. Did ye come here for naething but to 
tell me that ye canna help me at the pinch 1 Out wi’ them, 
Jenny — out o* the house ! and, Jock, my curse, and the curse of 
Cromwell, go wi* ye, if ye ffic them either fee or bountith, or sae 
muckle as a black pair o* wieverons!”* 

The clergyman and doctor made a speedy retreat out of the 
apartment, while Dumbiedikes fell into one of those transports of 
violent and profane language, which had procured him tiie sur- 
name of Damn-me-dikes. “Bring me the brandy bottle, Jenny, 

ye b ,** he cried, with a voice in which passion contend^ 

with pain, “ I can die as T have lived, without fashing ony o’ 
them. But there ’s ae thing,” ho said, sinking his voice — “ there’s 
ae fearful thing hings about my heart, and an anker of brandy 
winna wash it away. — The Doanses at Woodend ! — 1 sequestrated 
them in the dear years, and now they are to flit, they *11 starve — 
and that Beersheba, and that auld trooper's wife and her oe, 
they ’ll starve — they ’ll starve!-^ Look out, Jock; what kind o’ 
night is ’t I” 

“ On-ding o’ snaw, father,” answered Jock, after having 
opened the window, and looked out with great composure. 

“They’ll perish in the drifts!” said the expiring sinner — 
“ they ’ll perish wi* cauld ! — but I ’ll be bet eneugh, gin a’ tales 
be true,” 

This last observation was made under breath, and in a tone 
which made the veiy attorney shudder. He tried his hand at 
ghostly advice, probably for tiie first time in his life, and reoom- 
mended, as an opiate for the agonized conscience of the Laird, 
reparation of the injuries he nad done to these distressed 


* CftM^OtU^glOVSI. 
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families, which, he observed by the way, the civil law called 
rfstitatio in integrim. But Mammon was struggling witli 
Rei^lSrse for retaining hia place in a bosom he had so long pos- 
sess^ ; and he partly succeeded, as an old tyrant proves often too 
strong for his insurgent rebels. 

T canna do %” he answered, witli a voice of despair. “It 
would kill me to do ’t — how can ye bid me pay back siller, when 

ken how I want it 1 or dispone Beersheba, when it lies sae weel 
into my ain plaid-nuik 1 Nature mado Dumbiedikes and Beer- 
sheba to be ac man’s land — She did, by . Nichil, it wad 

kill me to part them.” 

“ But ye maun die whether or no, Laird,” said Mr Novit ; 
“ and maybe ye wad die easier — it 's but tiding. I ’U scroll the 
disposition in nae time.” 

“ Dinna speak o *t, air,” replied Dumbiedikes, “ or I *11 fling 
the stoup at your head. — But, Jock, lad, ye see how the warld 
warstles wi’ me on my deathbed — be kind to the puir creatures 
the Deanses and tlie Butlers — be kind to tliein, Jock. Dinna 
let the warld get a grip o’ ye, Jock — but keep the gear thegitlier' 
and whate’er ye do, dispone Beerslieba at no rate. Let the 
creatures stay at a moderate mailing, and ha^ bite and aoup ; it 
will maybe be the better wi’ your fatlier wliare he’s gaud, 
lad.” 

After these contradictory instructions, the Laird felt his mind 
so much at ease, that he drank three bumpers of brandy con- 
tinuously, and “soughed awa,” as Jenny expressed it, in an 
attempt to sing “ Deii stick the minister.” 

His death made a revolution in favour of the distressed 
flunilies* John Dumbie, now of Dumbiedikes, in his own right, 
seemed to be close and selfish enough ; but wanted the grasping 
fi^Htit and active mind of his father ; and his gimrdian happened 
to agree with him in opinion, that his father’s dying recommenda- 
riiould be attended to. The tenants, tliermore, Were not 
aetmUlv turned out of doors among tlie snow wreaths, and were 
aOowaa wherewith to procure butter-milk and peas-bannoek^ 
which they eat under the full force of the original malediction. 
The cotta^ of Deans, called Woodend, was not very distant 
Irom that at Beersheba. Formerly there liad been littie inter- 
course between the families. Deans was a sturd v Scotsman, witii 
all sort of prmudioes against the southern, and the spawn of the 
southern. Moreover, Deans was, as we have said, a stanch 
pesbyteriaii, of the most rigid and unbending adherence to what 
he oooceived to be the only possible straight fine, as he was wont 
to express bhnself, between rigbt-hand heats and extremes, and 
Wt-biatid defections ; and, timrefore, be held in high dread and 
horror ail i^pendants, and whomsoever he supposed allied to 

But, notwlthstsnding these national prejudices and religious 
i^d the widow Butler were placed in wm a 
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situation, aa naturally and at length created some intimacy 
between the families. They had shared a common danger and a 
mutual deliverance. They needed each other’s assistance, m||a a 
company, who, crossing a mountain stream, are compellra to 
cling close together, lest tlie current should be too powerful for 
any who are not thus supported. 

On nearer acquaintance, too, Deansr abated some of his pre- 
judices, He found old Mrs Butler, though not thoroughly 
grounded in the extent and bearing of the real testimony against 
the defc'ctions of the times, had no opinions in favour of tho 
independent party ; noithor was she an Englishwoman. There- 
fore, it was to be hoped, that, though she was the widow of an 
ciithubiastic corporal of Cromwell’s dragoons, her grandson 
might bo neither schismatic nor anti-national, two qualities con- 
ccrniiig which Goodman Deans had as wholesome a terror as 
against papists and malignants. Above all, (for Douce Davie 
Deans had his weak sido,) he perceived that widow Butler looked 
up to him with reverence, listened to his advice, and compounded 
tor an occasional fling at the doctrines of her deceased husband, 
to which, as we have seen, she was by no mdans warmly 
attached, in consideration of tlie valuable counsels which the 
psesbyterian afforded lier for the management of her little farm. 
These usually concluded with, ‘^they may do otherwise in 
England, neighbour Butler, for audit I ken;” or, ‘‘ it may be 
different in foreign parts or, " mey wha think differently on 
the great foundation of our covenanted reformation, overturning 
and mishguggling tlio government and discipline of the kirk, and 
breaking down the carved work of our Zion, nugbt be for sawing 
the craft wi’ aits ; but I say pease, pease.” And as his advice 
was shrewd and sensible, though conceitedly given, it was 
received with gratitude, and followed with respect. 

The intercourse which took place betwixt the families at Beer- 
sheba and Woodeiid, became strict and intimate, at a very early 
jieriod, betwixt Beuben Butler, witli whom the reader is already 
in some degree acquainted, and Jeanie Deans, the only chUd of 
Douce Davie Deans by liis first wife, " that singular Christian 
woman,” as he was wont to expi'ess himself, whose name 
was savoury to all tliat knew her for a desirable professor, 
Christian Menzies in Hochmagirdle.” The manner of which 
intimacy, and the consequences thereof, we now proceed to 
relate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Reuben and Rachel, though aa fond as doves. 

Were yet discreet and cautious in their loves. 

Nor would attend to Cupid's wild commands. 

Till cool reflection bade them Join their hands. 

'When both were poor, they thought it argued ill 
Of hasty love to make them poorer still. 

Grabba’b Parish Register 

While widow Butler and widower Deans struggled with 
poverty, and the hard and steril soil of those "parts and 
portions’* of the lands of Dumbiedikes which it was their lot to 
occupy, it became gradually ^parent that Deans was to gain the 
strife, and his ally in the conflict was to lose it. The former was 
a man, and not much past the prime of life — Mrs Butler a 
woman, and declined into the vale of years. This, indeed, ought 
in time to have been balanced by the circumstance, tliat Reuben 
was growing up to assist his grandmother’s labours, and that 
Jeanie Deans, as a girl, could be only supposed to add to her 
father’s burdens. But Douce Davie Deans knew better things, 
and so schooled and trained the young mimon, as he called her, 
that from the time she could walk, upwards, she was daily em- 
ployed in some task or other suitable to her age and capacity ; a 
circumstance which, added to her father’s daily instructions and 
lectures, tended to give her mind, even when a child, a grave, 
serious, firm, and reflecting cast. An uncommonly strong and 
healthy temperament, free from all nervous affection and every 
oflier irregularity, wMoh, attacking tlie body in its more noble 
functions, so often influences the mind, tended greatly to establish 
this fortitude, simplicity, and decision of character. 

On the otiier hand, Reuben was weak in constitution, and, 
though not timid in temper, might be safely pronounced anxious, 
doul^l, and apprehensive. He partook of the temperament of 
his mother, who had died of a consumption in early age. He was 
a pale, thin, feeble, sickly boy, and somewhat lame, from an 
accident in early youth. He was, besides, the child of a doting 
grandmother, whose too solicitous attention to him soon taught 
him a sort of diffidence in himself, with a disposition to overrate 
his own importance, which is one of the very worst consequences 
that children deduce fi'om over-indulgence. 

Still, however, the two children clung to each other’s society, 
not more from habit than from taste. They herded toother the 
handful of sheep, with the two or three cows, which their parents 
turned^ out radter to seek food than actu^lyto feed upon the 
unenclosed common of Dumbiedikes, It was there that, the two 
nre^ns might be 'seen seated beneath a blooming bush of vddn, 
their little faces laid close together under the shi^ow of the same 
plaid drawn qver both their heads, while the landscape axound 
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was embrowned by an overshadowing cloud, big with tho shower 
which had driven the children to belter. On other occasions 
they went together to school, the boy receiving that cncou|age- 
mcnt and example from his companion, in crossing the nttle 
brooks which intersected their path, and encountering cattle, 
dogs, and other tciiIs, upon their journey, which the male sex in 
such cases usually consider it as thek* prerogative to extend to 
the weaker. But when, seated on tho benches of the school- 
house, they began to con their lessons together, Reuben, who 
was as much superior to Joanie Deans in acuteness of intellect, 
as inferior to her in hrmness of constitution, and in that insensi- 
bility to fatigue and danger which depends on the conformation 
of tile nerves, was able fully to requite the kindness and counte- 
nance with which, in other circumstances, she used to regard 
him. He was decidedly the best scholar at the little parish 
school ; and so gentle was his temper and disposition, that he was 
rather admired than envied by tlie little mob who occupied the 
noisy mansion, although ho was the declared favourite of the 
master. Several girls, in particular, ^for in Scotland they are 
taught with tlie boys,) longed to bo Kind to, andr comfort the 
sickly lad, who was so much cleverer than liis companions. The 
character of Reuben Butler was so calculated as to offer scope 
both for tlieir sympatliy and their admiration, the feelings, per- 
haps^ through which the female sex f the more deserving part of 
them at least) is more easily attachea. 

But Reuben, naturally reserved and distant, improved none of 
these advantages; and only became more attached to Jeanio 
Deans, as the enthusiastic approbation of his master assured him 
of fair prospects in future life, and awakened his ambition. In 
tho meantime, every advance that Reuben made in learning (and, 
considering his opportunities, they were uncommonly great) 
rendered him less capable of attending to tho domestic duties of 
his grandmother’s farm. While studying the pons asinorum in 
Euclid, he suffered every cuddie upon the common to trespass 
upon a large field of pease belonging to the Laird, and nothing 
but the active exertions of Jeanie Deans, with her little dog 
Dustiefoot, could have saved great loss and consequent punish- 
ment. Similar miscarriages marked his progress in his classical 
studies. He read Virgirs Georgies till he did not know bear 
from barley ; and had nearly destroyed the crofts of Bocraheba, 
while attempting to cultivate them according to the practice of 
Columella and C^to the Censor. 

These blunders oecasioned grief to his grand-domc, and discon- 
certed the good opinion which her neighbour, Davie Deans, had 
for some time entertained of Reuben. 

^ 1 see naething ye can make of that silly oallant, neighbour 
Butler/’ said he to the old lady, ** unless ye train him to tlm wArk 
0* the ministry. And ne’er was their mair need of pooxfu* 
pmdskm than e’en now in these cauld Gallio days, when men*^ 
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hearts are hardened like the nether millstone, till they come to 
regard none of these things. It *s evident this puir callant of 
youro will never be able to do an nsefu^ day’s wark, unless it be 
as^ ambassador from our Master; and I will make it my 
business to procure a licence when he is fit for the same, trust- 
ing he will be a shaft cleanly polished, and meet to bo used in 
the body of the kirk ; and that he shaJl not turn again, like the 
sow, to wallow in the mire of heretical extremes and defections, 
but shall have the wings of a dove, though he hath lain among 
the pots*” 

The poor widow gulped down the afiTront to her husband’s 
principles, implied in tliis caution, and hastened to take Butler 
from the High School, and encourage him in the pursuit of 
matliematics and divinity, the only physics and ethics that chanced 
to be in fashion at the time. 

Jeanie Deans was now compelled to part from the companion 
of her labour, her study, and her pastime, and it was with more 
than childish feeling that both children regarded tlio separation. 
But they were young, and hope was high, and they separated like 
those who hope to meet again at a more auspicious hour. 

While Reuben Butler was acquiring at the University of St 
Andrews the knowledge necessary for a clergyman, and macerat- 
ing his body with the privations which were necessary in seeking 
food for his mind, his grand-dame became daily less able to 
struggle with her little farm, and was at length obliged to throw 
it up to the new Laird of Dumbiedikes. That great personage 
was no absolute Jew, and did not cheat her in making the bargain 
more than was tolerable. He cveu gave her permission to tenant 
the house in which she had lived wiSi her husband, as long as it 
should be tenantable only he protested against paying for a 
ihrthing of repairs, any benevolence which he possessed being of 
the passive, but by no means of the active mood. 

In tlie meanwhile, from superior shrewdness, skill, and other 
oircumstances, some of them purely accidental, Davie Deans 
gained a footing in the worid, tlie possession of some wealth, the 
reputation of more, and a growing dis^sition to preserve and 
ini^rease bisatore ; for which, when he thought upon it seriously, 
he was inclined to blame himself. From his knowledge in agri- 
culture, as it was then practised, he became a sort of favourite 
with the Laird, who had no great pleasure either in active sports 
or in society, and was wont to end his daily saunter by calling at 
the cottar of Woodend, 

Being nimself a man of slow ideas and confused utterance, 
Dumbiedikes used to sit or stand for half an hour with an old 
laced hat of hisihther’s upon his head, and an empty tobacco-^ipe 
in li(is month, with bis eyes following Jeanie Deans, or "the lassie,** 
as he etdied her, through the course of her daily domestic'labour ; 
while her ftither, after exhausting the subject of bestial, of ploughs, 
<xf harinwe, often took an opportunf^ of going jfhll-ml mto 
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«^)ntrovemal subjects, to which discussions the dignitary listened 
with much seeming patience, but without making any reply, or, 
indeed, as most people thought, without understanding a single 
word of what the orator was saying. Deans, indeed, denied this 
stoutly, as an insult at once to his own talents for expounding 
hidden truths, of which he was a little vain, and to the Laird’s 
capacity' of understanding them, lid said, Dumbiedikes was 
nane of these flashy gentles, wi’ lace on their skirts and swords 
at tlieir tails, that were rather for riding on horseback to hell than 
ganging barefooted to heaven. He wasna like his father — uae 
promne company-keeper — nac swearer — nae drinker — nae fre- 
quenter of play-house, or music-house, or dancing-house— nae 
Sabbath breaker — nae imposer of aitljs, or bunds, or denier of 
liberty to tlic flock. — He clave to the warld, and the warld’s 
gear, a ^ec ower mucUe, but then there was some breathing of 
a gale upon his spli’it,” dec. dec. All this honest Davie said and 
believed. 

It is not to be supposed, that, by a father and a man of sense 
and observation, tlie constant direction of the Laird’s eyes towards 
Jeanie was altogether unnoticed. Tliis circumstance, however, 
made a much greater impression upon another member of his 
family, a second helpmate, to wit, whom he had chosen to take to 
his bosom ten years after the dea^ of his first. Some people were 
of opinion, that Douce Davie had been rather surpri^ into this 
step, for in general, he was no friend to marriages or giving in 
marriage, and seemed rather to regard that state of society as a 
necessary' evil,^ — a thing lawful, and to be tolerated in the imper- 
fect state of our nature, but which clipped the wings with which 
we ought to soar upwards, and tethered the soul to its mansion of 
clay, and tlie creature-comforts of wife and bairns. His own 
practice, however, had in this material point varied from his 
pmoiples, since, as we have seen, he twice knitted for himself 
this daugorouH and ensnaring entanglement. 

Rebecca, his spouse, had by no means the same horror of 
matrimony, and as she made marriages in imagination for every 
neighbour round, she failed not to indicate a match betwixt 
Dumbiedikes and her step-daughter Joanio. The goodman used 
regularly to frown and pshaw whenever this topic was touched 
upon, but usually ended by taking his bonnet and walking out of 
the house to conceal a certain gleam of satisfaction, which, at 
such a auggestiou, involuntarily diffused itself over his austere 
teatores. 

The more youthful part of my readers may naturall:|[ ask, 
whether Jeanie Deans was deserving of this mute attention of 
the Laird of Dumbiedikes ; and the historian, with due regai^ to 
veracity^ is compelled to answer, that her j^rsonal attraefloiis 
were of no uncommon deecription. She was short, and rather too 
stoutly made for her size, had grey eyes, light coloured hair, a 
rounu good-humoured face, much tanned with the sun, and her 
vot. tit. F 
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imly peculiar charm waa an air of inexpreesible oerenity, which 
a good conscience, kind feelings, contented temper, and the 
regular discharge of all her duties, spread over her features. 
There was nothing, it may be supposed, very appalling in the 
fonii or manners of this rustic heroine ; yet, whether from sheep- 
ish bashfulness, or from want of decision and imperfect knowledge 
of his own mind on the subject, the Laird of Dumbiedikes, with 
his old laced liat and empty to^coo-pipe, came and enjoyed the 
beadfie vision of Jeauie Deans day after day, week after week, 
year after year, without proposing to accomplish any of the pro- 
phecies of die step-mother. 

This ^d lady began to grow doubly impatient on the subject, 
when, after having been some years married, she herself presented 




by corruption, Effie. It was men that Kebecca began to turn 
impatient with the slow pace at which the Laird’s wooing pro- 
oe^ed, judiciously arguing, that, as Lady Dumbiedikes would 
have but little occasion for tocher, the principal part of hergude- 
van’s substance would naturally descend to die child by the 
second marriage. Other step-domes have tried less laudable 
means for clearing the way to the succession of their own chil- 
dren ; but Bebec^ to do her justice, only sought little Effie’s 
advantage through the promotion, or which must have generally 
been accounted such, of her elder sister. She therefore tried 
every female art within the compass of her simple skill, to bring 
the Laird to a point ; but had the mortification to perceive that 
her efforts, lUce those of an unskilful angler, only scared the trout 
she meant to catch. Upon one occasion, in particular, when she 
joked with the Laird on the propriety of giving a mistress to 
the house of Dumbiedikes, he was so effectually startled, that 
neither laced hat, tobacco-pipe, nor the intelligent j^prietor of 
these moveables, visited Woodend for a fortnigot. ^beeca was 
therefore compelled to leave the Laird to proceed at Ms own 
snail's pace, convinced, by experience, of the grave-diner’s 
aphorism, that your dull ass will not mend his pace for beimg. 

Eeubem in the meantime, pursued Ms studies at the uuiventhyi 
SC|mlying to wants by teaching the younger lads the knewWdgs 
he hims^ acquired, and thus at once gainmg the means of main- 
taining Mmseu at the seat of learning, and mung in his mind the 
elements of what he had already obtained. In mis mamier,as is 
ttsnal among the poorer students of divinity at Scottish univer^ 
ties, he contrived not only to maintain himself according tn his 
eim^ wnuts, but even to send considerable asristaaoe to Ms sole 
remaliuBg a sacred duty, of which the Scotch are seldoiii 
negligent. His progrees in knowledge of a general Mod, as well 
as in the studiee |sropcr to bis profession, was very considemble, 
but was Uttle remarked, owing to the retired modcaly of to dia- 
fqeition> whieh in no respect qualified Mm to setoff to lemm- 
ing to the bes|adnuitage« And thus» had Butier been e mao 
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given to make complaints, he had his tale to tell, like others, of 
unjust preferences, bad luck, and hard usage* On these subjects, 
however, he was habitually silent, porhaps irom modesty, perhaps 
from a touch of pride, or perhaps from a conjunction of TOth, 

He obtained his licence as a preacher of the gospel, with some 
compliments from the presbyteiy whom it was bestowed ; but 
this did not lead to any preferment, and he found it necessary to 
make the cottage at Beersheba his residence for some months, 
with no otlier income than was afforded by the precarious oceu^ 
pation of teaching in one or other of the neighbouring families. 
After having greeted his aged grandmother, ms first visit was to 
Woodend, whero he was received by Jeanie with warm cordiality, 
arising from recollections which had never been dismissed from 
her mind, by Rebecca with good-humoured hospitality, and by 
old Deans in a mode peculiar to himself. 

Highly as Douce Davie honourod tlie clergy, it was not upon 
each individual of the cloth tliat he bestowed his approbation ; 
and, a little jealous, perliaps, at seeing his youthful acquaintance 
erected into the dignity of a teacher and preacheri he instantly 
attacked him upon various points of controversy, in order to dis- 
cover whether he might not have fallen into some of the snares, 
defections, and desertions of the time. Butler was not only a 
man of stanch presbyterian principles, but was also willing to 
avoid giving pain to his old friend by disputing upon points of 
little importance ; and therefore he might have hoped to have 
come like refined gold out of the furnace of Davie’s interrogato- 
ries. But the result on the mind of that strict investigator was 
not altogether so favourable as might have been hoped and 
anticipa^. Old Judith Butler, who had hobbled that evening 
as far as Woodend, in order to enjoy the congratulationB of her 
neighbours upem Reuben’s return, and upon hia high attainments, 
of which she was herself not a little proud, was somewhat mord* 
fied to find that her old friend Deans did not enter into the subject 
with the warmth she expected. At first, indeed, he seemed rather 
silent than dissatisfied ; and it was not dll Judith bad essayed the 
subject more than once that it led to the following dialogue. 

Aweel, neibor Deans, 1 thought ye wad hae been gutd to soe 
Reuben amai^ us anin, poor fellow.” 

** I cm Mrs Butler,” was the neighbour’s concise answer. 

** Since ne has lost his grandfather and his father, (praised be 
Him tiiat giveth and taketn !) I ken nae friend he has in the world 
that’s been sae like afather to him as the sell o’ ye, neibor Deans.” 

God is the only father of the fatberiess,” smd Deans, touchittg 
his bonnet and looking upwards. ** Give honour where it is due, 
gudewife, and not to an unworthy instrument.” 

^ Aweel, that ’s your way o’ turning it, and nae doubt ye ken 
best ; but X hae kend ye, Davie, send a forpit d’ meal to Beer- 
sheba when (here wasna a bofw in the meid-ark at Woodend ; 
ay, and I Ime kend ye-~^’ 
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Oudcwife)” said Davie, interrupting her, these are but idle 
tales to tell me ; fit for naething but to puff up our inward man 
yfi* our ain vain acts. I etude beside blessed Alexander Feden, 
when X heard him call tlio death and testimony of our happ^ 
niaiiyrs but draps of blude and scarts of ink in respect of fittmg 
discharge of our duty ; and what suld I think of ony thing the 
like of me can do 

‘‘ Weol, noibor Deans, ye kep best ; but I maun say tliat, 1 
am sure you are glad to see my bairn again — the halt’s gane 
now, unless he has to walk ower mony miles at a stretch ; and 
he has a wee bit colour in his cheek, that glads my auld cen to see 
it ; and he has as decent a black coat as the minister ; and ” 

** I am very heartily glad he is wcel and tliriving,” said Mr 
Deans, witli a gravity that seemed intended to cut short tlie 
subject; but a woman w'ho is bent upon a point is not easily 
pufuied aside from it. 

“ And,” continued Mrs Butler, “ he can wag his head in a 
pulpit now, ncibor Deans, tliink but of tliat — my ain oe — and 
a'body maun sit still and listen to him, as if he wei'e the Faip of 
Rome.” 

** The what 1 — the who 1 — woman !” said Deans, with a stern- 
ness far beyond his usual gravity, as soon as tliesc offensive 
words had struck upon the tympanum of his car. 

“ £h, guide us !” said the poor woman ; I had forgot what an 
ill will je had aye at tlie Palp, and sae had my puir Lmdeman, 
Stephen Butler. Mony an altemoon he wad sit and take up his 
testimony again the I^aip, and again baptizing of balms, and tlie 
like.” 

“ Woman !” reiterated Deans, " either speak about what ye 
ken something o’, or be silent ; I say that independency Is a foul 
hei'esy, and anabaptism a damnable and deceiving error, whUk 
suld be rooted out of the land wi’ tlie fire o’ the spiritual, and the 
sword o’ the civil magistrate.” 

Weel, w'eol, neibor, 1 ’ll no say that ye mayna be right,” 
atiswered the submissive Judith. " 1 am sure ve are right 
about the sawing and the mawiug, the shearing and tlie leading, 
and what for euld ye no be right about kirkwark, too 9 — But 
concerning my oe, Reuben Butler ” 

“ Reuben Fkitlcr, gudewifo,” said David with solemnity, “is a 
lad I wish heartily weel to, even as if he were mine ain son — 
but 1 doubt there will be oute and ins in the track of hia walk. 1 
mudde fear his gifts will get ihe heels of his ^ce. He has 
ower muckle human wit and learning, and thinks as muekle 
about the form of the bicker as he does about the healsomeness of 
the food^ be mapn broider the marriage-garment with lace and 
passments, or it ’a no gude eneu^ forniin. And ii’a like he ’s 
something proud o' his human mfts and learning, whilk enables 
him to d^se up hia 4<><i^3dne in that fine a|ry dress. But/' added 
lie, at seeing the old woman’s uneashiess at his discourse. 
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** affliction may gie him a jagg, and let the wind out o’ him, as 
out o’ a cow that ’s eaten wet clover, and the lad may do weel, 
and be a burning and a shining light ; and 1 trust it will be yours 
to see, and his to feel it, and t£i,t soon.” 

Widow Butlor was obliged to retire, unable to make any thing 
more of her neighbour, whose discourse, though she did not 
comprehend it, filled her with undefined apprehensions on her 
grandson’s account, and greatly depressed the joy with which she 
had welcomed him on his return. And it must not be concealed, 
in justice to Mr Deans’s discernment, that Butler, in their con- 
ference, had made a greater display of his learning than the 
occasion called for, or than was likely to be acceptable to the old 
man, who, accustomed to consider himself as a person pre- 
eminently entitled to dictate upon theolo^cal subjects of contro- 
versy, felt rather humbled and mortified when learned authorities 
were placed in array against him. In fact, Butler had not 
escaped the tinge of pedantry which naturally flowed from his 
education, and was apt, on many occasions, to make parade of 
his knowledge, when there was no need of such vanity. 

Jeanie D^ns, however, found no fault with this display of 
learning, but, on the contrary, admired it ; perliaps on the same 
score that her sex arc said to admire men ot courage, on account 
of their own deficiency in that qualification. The circumstances 
of their families threw the young people constantly together; 
their old intimacy was renewed, though upon a footing better 
adapted to their ago ; and it became at length understood betwixt 
them, that their union should be deferred no longer than until 
Butler should obtain some steady means of support, however 
humble. This, however, was not a matter speedily to be accom- 
plished. Plan after plan was formed, and plan after plan failed. 
The good-humoured cheek of Jeanio lost the first flush of juvenile 
freshness ; Reuben’s brow assumed the gravity of manhood, yet 
the means of obtaining a settlement seemed remote as ever. 
Fortunately for the lovers, their passion was of no ardent or 
enthusiastic cast ; and a sense of duty on both sides induced them 
to bear, with patient fortitude, the protracted interval which 
divided tliem from each other. 

In the meanwhile, time did not roll on without effecting his 
usual chants. The widow of Stephen Butler, so long the prop 
of the family of Beersheba, was gathered to her fatliors ; and 
Rebecca, the careful spouse of our friend Davie Deans, was also 
summoned from her plans of matrimonial and domestic economy. 
The morning after her death, Reuben Butler went to offer his 
mite of eons^tion to his old friend and benefactor. He witnessed, 
on this oecasion, a remarkable struggle betwixt the force of 
natural affection, and the reli^ous stoicism, which the sufferer 
thought it was keumhent upon him to maintaiii under each 
earthly dispensation, whether of weal or wo. 

On his arrival at .the cottage, Jeanie, with her eyes overfloiring 
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with tearsi pointed to the little orchard, ^ in which/* ehe whispered 
vrith broken accents, my poor father has been since his nwor- 
tune.’* Somewhat alarmed at this account, Butler entered the 
orchard, and advanced slowly towards his old friend, ui>o, seated 
in a sm^ rude arbour, appeared to be sunk in the extremity of 
his affliction. He lifted Ids eyes somewhat sternly as Butler 
approached, as if offended at tiie interruption ; but as the young 
roan hesita^ whether he ou^ht to retreat or advance, he arose, 
and came forward to meet him, with a self-possessed, and even 
dignified air. 

Young man,” said the sufferer, " lay it not to heart, though 
the righteous perish and the mercifiil are removed, seeing, it may 
well be said, that they are taken away from the evils to come. 
Wo to me, were 1 to shed a tear for the wife of my bosom, 
when I might weep rivers of water for this afflicted Church, 
cursed as it is with carnal seekers, and with the dead of heart” 
"lam happy,” said Butler, "that you can forget your private 
affliction in your regard for public duty.” 

" Forget, Beuben 1” said poor Deans, putting his handkerchief 
to his eyes, — " She ’s not to be forgotten on this side of time : 
but He that gives the wound can send the ointment I declare 
there have been times during this night when my meditation has 
been so wrapt, that 1 knew not of my heavy loss. It has been 
with me as with the worthy John Semple, called Carspham John,^ 
upon a like trial, — I have been this night on the banks of Ulai, 
plucking an apple here and tliere.” 

Notwithstanding the assumed fortitude of Deans, which he 
conceived to be the discharge of a great Christian duty, be had too 
good a heart not to suffer deeply under this heavy loss. Woodend 
l^oame altogether distasteful to him; and as he had obtained 
both substance and experience by his management of that little 
ISutn, he resolved to employ them as a dairy-farmer, or cow* 
feeder, as they are called in Scotland. The situation he chose 
for his new settlement was at a place called Saint Leonard’s 
Crags, lying betwixt Edinbuigh and the mountain called Arthur’s 
and a^joiniug to the extensive sheep pasture still named the 
King’s Park, from its having been formerly dedicated to tiie 
pres^Yation of the royal mae. Here he rented a small lonely 
house, about half a mile distant from tho nearest point of tim 
city, but the site of which, with all the adjacent ground, is now 
oeenpied by the buildings which form the south-eastem suburb. 
An extensive pasture-ground adjoining, which Deans rented from 
the keeper of tiie Hoyal Park, enabled him to feed his milk-cows; 
hod the uncessing industry and activify of Jeanio, his eldest 
daughter, were exerted in making tiie most of their produce. 

^e iM now less frequent opportunities of seeing Reuben, 
Who had been obliged, after various disappointments, to accept 
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the subordinate situation of ssnstsnt in a |Hkrochial scbool of 
some eminence, at three or four miles’ distance from the city. 
Here he distinguished himself, and became acquainted witii 
several respectable burgesses, who, on account of healtli, or other 
reasons, chose that their children should commence their educa- 
tion in ^s litUe village. His prospects were thus cpradually 
brightening, and upon each visit whieh he paid at Saint Leonard’s 
he had an opportunity of gliding a hint to this purpose into 
Jeanie’s ear. These visits were necessarily very rare, on account 
of the demands which the duties of the school made upon Butler's 
time. Nor did he dare to make them even altogether so frequent 
as these avocations would permit. Deans received him with 
civility indeed, and even mth kindness ; but Reuben, as is usual 
in such cases, imagined that he read his purpose in his eyes, and 
was afraid too premature an explanation on the subject would 
draw down his positive disapproval. Upon the whole, therefore, 
he judged it prudent to call at Saint Leonard’s just so frequently 
as old acquaintance and neighbourhood seemed to authorize, and 
no CKftener. There was another person who was more regular in 
his visits. 

When Davie Deans intimated to the Laird of Dumbiedikes his 
purpose of quitting wi’ the land and house at Woodend,” the 
Iduzd stared and said nothing. He made his usual visits at the 
usual hour without remark, until the day before the term, when, 
observing the bustle of moving furniture already commenced, the 
great cast-country emnrie dragged out of its nook, and stan^ng 
with its shoulder to the company, like an awkward booby about 
to leave the room, the Laird again stared mightily, am was 
heard to ejaculate, ** Hegh, sirs I” Even afw Ibe day of 
departure was past and gone, the Laird of Dumbiedikes, iA his 
usual hour, which was mat at which David Deans was wont to 
^ loose the pleugh,” presented himself before the closed' door of 
the cottage at Woodend, and seemed as much astonished at 
findinff it shut against his approach as if it was not exactly what 
he had to expect. On this occasion he was heard to ejaculate, 
Gude guide us 1” which, by those who knew him, was considimd 
as a very unusual mark of emotion. From that moment forward, 
Dumbiedikes became an altered man, and the re^iularity of his 
movements, hitherto so exemplary, was as totally mseoneerted as 
those of a boy’s watch when he has broken the mainHepring. 
Like the index of the said watch, did Dumbiedikes spin round 
the whole bounds of his little property, which may be likened unto 
the dial of Ihe time*pieoe, with unwonted velocity. There was 
not a cottage into which he did not enter, nor scarce a maiden on 
whom he <ud not stare. But so it was, that although there Were 
better farm-houses on the land than Woodend, and eertainifr 
nmeh prettier ^Is than Jeanie Deans, yet it did som^tow hew 
that the blank m the Laird’s time was not so pleasantly ItlMd ii|» 
as it had been. There was no seat acconmtooated him SO well as 
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the ^ bunker^’ at Woodend, and no face he loved so much th 
on as Jeanie Deans’s. So, after spinning round and round 
Sin little orbit, and then remaining stationary for a week, it seems 
to have occurred to him, that ho was not pinned down to 
circulate on a pivot, like the hands of the watch, but possessed the 
power of shifting his central point, and extending his circle if he 
thought proper. To realize which privilege of change of place, 
he bought a pony from a Highland drover, and with its assistance 
and company stepped, or rather stumUed, as far as Saint 
I^onard’s Crags. 

Jeai^ Deans, though so much accustomed to tlie Laird’s 
staring that she was sometimes scarce conscious of his presence, 
had nevertheless some occasional fears lest he should call in the 
organ of speech to back those expressions of admiration which he 
liestowed on her through his eyes. Should this happen, farewell, 
she thought, to all chance of an union with Butler. For her 
father, however stout-hearted and independent in civil and 
religious principles, was not without that respect for the laird of 
the land, so d^ply imprinted on the Scottish tenantry of the 
period. Moreover, if he did not positively dislike Butler, yet his 
fund of carnal learning was often the object of sarcasms on 
David’s part, which were {perhaps founded in jealousy, and which 
certainly indicated no partiality for tlie party against whom they 
were lanched. And, lastly, the match with Dumbiedikes would 
have presented iiresistiblo charms to one who used to complain 
that he felt himself apt to take ^ower grit an armfu’ o’ the 
warld.” So that, upon the whole, the Laird’s diurnal visits were 
disagreeable to Jeanie from apprehension of future consequeucea, 
and it served much to console her, upon removing from the spot 
where site was bred and bom, that she had seen the hiat of 
Pumbiedikes, his laced hat, and tobacco-pipe. The poo]^ ghd no 
more expected he could muster courage to follow her to Saint 
Leonardo Crap, than that any of her apple-trees or cabbages 
wdiieh she had left rooted in the “ yard” at Woodend, would 
spontaneously, and unaided, have undertaken the same journey. 
It was, therefore, with much more surprise than pleasure that, on 
Use shtth day after their removal to S^t Leonard’s, she beheld 
Dutnbiedikes arrive, laced hat, tobacco-pipe, and all, and, with 
the self-same greeting of ^ How ’s a’ wi’ ye, Jeanie ?*- Whare *s 
the gademan t” assume as nearly as he could the same position 
in m eottage at Saint Leonard’s which be had so long and so 
rt^gttlariy oewupied at Woodend. He was no sooner, £)wever, 
sestet wn with an umisiial exertion of his powers of converaa- 
lion, he added^ ^Jeanie— I say, Jeanie, woman” — here he 
enMded his hand towards her shoulder with all the fingers 
Sfieead cnl as if to dutch it, hut in so hashlal and awkward a 
mnner, that when she wfaidc^ hersdf beyond itSMsdi^tfaeiMKw 
suspended in the air wdtii the palm epen, hks the daw 
% herddis Jeanie” eoptinued the swain,'^ is this 
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moment of inspiration, — I say, Jeanie, it ’s a braw day out-bj, 
and the roads arc no that ill for boot-hose.” 

The deil 's in the daidling body,” muttered Jeanie between 
her teeth ; wha wad hae thou^t o’ his daikering out this length 
And she afterwards confessed that she threw a little of tliis 
ungracious sentiment into her accent and manner ; for her father 
being abroad, and tlic body/* as she irreverently termed the 
landed proprietor, " looking unco gleg and canty, she didna ken 
what he might be coming out wi’ next.” 

Her frowns, however, acted as a complete sedative, and tlie 
Laird relapse^ from that day into his former taciturn habits, 
visiting the cowfeeder’s cottage three or four times every week, 
when the weather permitted, with apparently no other purpose 
than to stare at Jeanie Deans, while Douce Davie poured forth 
his eloquence upon the oontroversleB and testimonies of tlie day. 


CHAPTER X. 

Her air, her manners, all yrho saw admired, 

( 'ourteoiis, thougU coy, and ^ntle, tliougta retued , 

’I he joy ot voutli and liealth her eyes disi^aiy'd, 

And ease of heart her every look convey'd. 

Cradbi'. 

The visits of the Laird thus again sunk into matters of ordinary 
course, from which nothing was to be expected or apprehended. 
If a lover could have gained a fair one as a snake is said to 
fascinate a bird, by pertinaciously gazing on her with great 
stupid greenish eyes, which began now to be occasionally aided by 
spectacles, unquestionably Dumbiedikes would have been the 
pmon to perform the feat But the art of fascination seems 
among the artes perditce, and 1 cannot learn that this most 
pertinacious of starers produced any effect by his attentions 
beyond an occasional yawn. 

in the meanwhile, the object of his gaze was gradually 
attaining the ver^ of youth, and approaching to what is called in 
females the middle age, which is impoUtely held to begin a few 
years earlier with their more fragile sex than with men. Many 
people would have been of opinion, that Laird would have 
done better to have transferred his glances to an object possessed 
of &r superior charms to Jeanie’s, even when Jeanie’s were in 
thrir bloom, who began now to be distinguiabed by all who visited 
the cott^ at St Leonard’s Crags. 

Bfifte Deans, under the tender and affectionate care of her 
had now riiot up into a beautiful and blooin^ ^1. Her 
CfreeianHdiaped head was profusely rich in waving ring^ of 
brown hair^ which, confined by a blue snood of sUk, and shading 
ft Janghlng Hebe ooontenftnoe, sewed the picture of health, 
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pleasure, and contentment. Her brown russet short-gown sot off 
a shape, which time, p^haps, might be expected to render too 
rUbust, the fiequent objection to Scottish beauty, but which, in 
her present early age, waa slender and taper, with that graceful 
and easy sweep of outline which at once indicates health and 
beautihil proportion of paito. 

These growing charms, in all their juvenile profusion, had no 
power to shake the stea^ast mind, or divert the fixed gaze, of 
Hie constant Laird of Dumbiedikes. But tliere was scarce 
another 4!iye that could behold this living picture of health and 
beauty, without pausing on it with pleasure. The traveller stopped 
hk weary horse on eve of entering the city ^ hich was tho 
end of his journey, to gaze at tiie syiph^ike form tliat tripped by 
him, with her miik-pail poised on her head, bearing herself so 
erect, and stepping so light and free under her burden, that it 
seemed ratlier an ornament than an encumbrance. The lads of 
the nei^hoiu'ing suburb, who held their evening rendezvous for 
putting tlie stone, casting tho hammer, playing at long bowli^ and 
other athletic exercises, watched the motions of Kffie Deans, and 
contended with each other which should have the good fortune 
to attract her attention. Even ti)e rigid Presbyti^ans of her 
father’s persuasion, who held each indulgence of the eye and 
sense to be a »iare at least, if not a crime, were surprised into a 
moment’s delight while ^zing on a creature so exquisite, — 
instantly checked by a sign, reproaching at once their own wet- 
ness, and mourning that a creature so fair should share in the 
common and hereditary railt and imperfection of our nature. She 
was currently entitled the Lily of St Leonard’s, a name which 
idle deserved as much by her guileless purity of thought, speech, 
and action, as by her uncommon loveliness of face and person. 

Yet there were points in Effio’s character, which mve rise not 
only to strange doubt and anxiety on the part of Douce David 
Dsans, whose ideas were rigid, as may easuy be supposed, upon 
the subject of youthftil amusements, but even of serious appre- 
hension to her more indulgent sister. The children of the Scotch 
cf tile inferior classes are usually spoiled by the early iudulgenoe 
of tiieir pereats ; how, wherefore, and to what degree, the uvely 
and instructive narrative of the amiable and accomplished 
authoress of ‘^Olenburnie’’* has saved mo and all future scrib- 
blers the trouble of recording. Effie had had a double share of 
this inoonsidenite and roisjudrod kindness. Even the strictness 
of her father’s principleB could not condemn the sports of infancy 
’ and chillhood ; and to the good old man, his younger dau|^tor, 
the child of his old age, seemed a child for some years alw she 
attaiiied the years of womanhood, was still called the bit lasrie,” 
and ^ little EfBe,” and was pennitted to run up and down pneon- 
toolledi unless the Sabbath, or at the times of &mUy worriup. 

* Hti Elitobetb Ksmiltoo, now bo mora-^JESifttar. 
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Hpr sister, with ail the love and care of a mother, ecmld not be 
supposed to possess the same authoritative influence ; and that 
which she had hitherto exercised became gradually limited and 
diminislied as Eflie’s advancing years entitied her, in her own 
conceit at least, to the right of independence and free agency. 
With all the innocence and goodness of disposition, therefore, 
which we have described, the Lily Of St Leonard's possessed a 
little fund of self-conceit and obstinacy, and some wannth and 
irritability of temper, partly natural perhaps, but certainly much 
increased by tlie unrestrained freedom of W childhood. Her 
character will be best illustrated by a cottage evening scene. 

The careful father was absent in his well-stocked byre, foddering 
those useful and patient animals on whose produce liis living 
depended, and the summer evening was beginning to close in, 
when Jeanie Deans began to be very anxious for the appiearanoe 
of her sister, and to fear that she would not reach boa^ before 
her father retumed from the labour of the evening, when it was 
his custom to have “ family exercise,’* and when she knew that 
Eific’s absence would give him the most serious displeasure. 
These apprehensions hung heavier upon her mind, because, for 
several preceding evenings, Effle had disappeared about the same 
time, and her stay, at so brief as scarce to be noticed, bad 
been gradually protracted to half an hour, and an hour, and on 
the pi*esont occasion liad considerably exceeded even this last 
limit. And now, Jeanie stood at the door, with her hand before 
her eyes to avoid the rays of the level sun, and looked alternately 
along the various tracks which led towards their dwelling, to see 
if she could descry the nymph-like form of her sister. There 
was a wall and a stile which separated the royal domain, or King’s 
Park, as it is called, from the public ro^ ; to this pass we 
frequently directed her attention, when she saw two persons appear 
there somewhat suddenly, as if ^ey had walked close by the side 
of the wall to screen themselves from observation. One of them, 
a man, drew back hastily ; the other, a female, crossed the stile, 
and advanced towards her — It was Efiie. She met her rister 
with that affected liveliness of manner, wiiich, in her rank, and 
sometimes in those above it, females occarion^y assume to hide 
surprise or confusion ; and she carolled as she came-t- 

** The elfin knight sate on the bne» 

The broom grows bonnyr the broom grows liihr ; 

And by tliehs came lUting a lady so gay, 

And we danma gang down to the oroom nae malr.’* 

^ Whisht, Effie,” said her sister $ our father’s comiiig odt o* 
the byre.” — The damsel stinted in her song. — Whose hoe ye 
been sae late at e’en 1’* 

^ It’s no late, lass,” answered Effie. 

It’s dhappit eight on everv dock o’ the town, and the mak 
gaun down ahint tl^ Corstorphme hills — Whose can ye hoe been 
sae later 
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* Nae gate/’ answered Effie. 

** And wha was that parted wi’ you at the stile I” 

** Naebody,” replied Effie, once more. 

^ Nae gate ? — Naebody ! — I wish it may be a i^ht gate, and 
a ri^t b^y, that keeps mlk out sae late at e’en, Erne.” 

What needs ye be aye spcering then at folk V* retorted Effie. 
" T ’m sure, if ye ’ll ask nae questions, T ’ll tell ye nae lees. I 
never ask what brings the Laird of Dumbiedikcs glowering here 
like a wuU-cat, (only his een ’s greener, and no sae gleg,) day 
after day, till we are a’ like to gaunt our chafts aif.” 

« Because ye ken very weel he comes to see our father,” said 
Jeanie, in answer to this pert remark. 

“ And Dominie Butler — Does he come to see oUr father, that ’s 
sae taen wi’ his Latin words I” said Effie, delighted to iind that, 
by carrying the war into the enemy’s country, she could divert 
the thr^tened attack upon herself, and with the petulance of 
youth she pursued her triumph over her prudent elder sister. 
She looked at her with a sly air, in which there was something 
like irony, as she chanted, in a low but marked tone, a scrap of 
an old Scotch song — 

** Through the kirkyord 

I met wi* the Laird, 

The silly puir body he said me nae harm ; 

Rut Just ere 'twas dark, 

1 met wi* the clerk ** 

Here the songstress stopped, looked full at her sister, and, 
observing the tear gather in her eyes, she suddenly flung her arms 
round her neck, and kissed them away. Jeanie, thou^ hurt and 
displeased, was unable to resist the caresses of this untaught 
<diud of nature, whose good and evil seemed to flow rather from 
impulse than from reflection. But as she returned the sisterly 
kiss, in token of perfect reconciliation, she could not suppress the 
gentie reproof — Effie, if ye will learn fule sangs, ye might 
make a kmder use of them.” 

^ And so 1 might, Jeanie,” continued the girl, clinging to her 
sister’s neck ; and 1 wish 1 had never learned ane o’ them — 
and I wild] we had never come here — > and 1 wish my tongue had 
been blistered or 1 had vexed ye.” 

Never mind that^ Effie,” replied the affectionate sister ; " I 
fignnA be muckje vexed wi’ ony thing ye say to me — but O dinna 
vex our fkther I” 

I will not — I will not,” replied Effie ; “ and if there were as 
mony dancds the mom’s night ae there are merry dancers in the 
norm fimnnent on a frosty e’en, 1 winna budge an inch to gang 
near sue o’ them.” 

^ Dsnee 1” echoed Jesnia Deans in astonishment. ^ 0, Effie, 
what could ta)ie we to a dUAoe !” 

It is very posable, that> in the communicative mood into which 
^ Lily of $t Luonams was now surprised, she might have given 
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bei* sister her unreserved confidence, and saved me the pain of 
telling a melancholy tale ; but at tlie moment the Vford dance was 
uttered, it reached the ear of old David Deans, who had turned 
the corner of the house, and came upon his daughters ere they 
were aware of his presence. The word prelate^ or even the word 
jr/ojoe, could hardly have produced so appalling an effect upon 
David’s ear ; for, of all exercises, that of dancing, which he termed 
a Voluntary and regular fit of distraction, he deemed most 
destructive of siiious tlioughts, and the readiest inlet to all sort 
of licentiousness ; and ho accounted the encouraging, and even 
permitting, assemblies or meetings, whetlier among those of higli 
or low dejjree, f(«* this fantastic and absurd purpose, or for tliat 
of dramatic representations, as one of the most flagrant proofs of 
defection and causes of wrath. The pronouncing of the word 
dance by his own daughters, and at his own door, now drove him 
beyond the verge of patience. “ Dance I” he exclaimed. Dance ! 
— dance, said >e ? 1 daur ye, limmers that ye are, to name sic a 
w'ord at my door^cheek ! It’s a dissolute profane pastime, prac- 
tised by tlie Israelites only at their base and brutal worship of 
the Golden Calf at Bethel, and by the unhappy lass wha danced 
aff the head of John tlie Baptist, upon whilk chapter I will exer- 
cise this night for your farther instruction, since ye need it sae 
inuckle, nothing doubting that slie has cause to rue the day, lang 
or this time, that e’er she suld hae shook a limb on sic an errand. 
Better for her to hae been bom a cripple, and carried Irae door 
to door> like auld Bessie Bowie, begging j^wbees, flian to be a 
king’s daughter, fiddling and flinging the gate she did. I hae often 
wondered that ony ane that ever bent a knee for the right pur- 
pose, should over daur to crook a hough to fyke and fling at 
piper’s wind and fiddler’s Bqimaling. And I bless Grod, (with 
that singular worthy, Peter Walker the packman at Bristo-Port,*) 
that ordered my lot in my dancing days, so that fear of my head 
4nd throat, dread of bloody rope and sw^ift bullet^ and trenchant 
swords and pain of boots and fliumkins, cauld and hunger, wet- 
ness and weariness, stopped tlie lightness of my head, and the 
wantonness of my feet. And bow, if I hear ye, quean lassies, 
soe muckle as name dancing, or think there ’s sic a thing in this 
warld as flinging to fiddler’s sounds and piper’s springs, as sure as 
my father’s spirit is with the just, ye shall be no more either 
or concern of mine I Gang in, then — gang in, then, 
hiumes,” he added, in a softer tone, for the tears of botli 
daughters, but especially those of Effie, began to flow very 
fast, — "Gang in, dears, and we’ll seek grace to preserve us. 
free all manner of profane folly, wliilk eauseth to sin, and pro- 
moteth the kingdom of darkness, warring with the kingdom of 
liglit.” 

The objurgation of David Deans, however well meant, was 
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unhappily timed. It created a division of feelinpfs in ISifie’s 
bosom^ and deterred her from her intended confidence in her 
sister. She wad baud me nao better than the dirt below her 
feet,” said Effie to herself, ^ were 1 to confess I hae danced wf 
him four times on the green down by, and ance at Maggie Mac* 
queen’s ; and she ’ll maybe hing it ower my head that she ’U tell 
my father, and then she wad be mistress and mair. But 1 ’ll no 
gang back there again. 1 ’m resolved I ’ll no gang back. I ’ll 
hiy in a leaf of my Bible,* and that ’s very near as if 1 had made 
an aith, that 1 winna gang back.” And she kept her vow for a 
week, during which she was unusually cross and fretful, blemishes 
which had never before been observed in her temper, except 
during a moment of contradiction. 

Tliere was something in all this so mysterious as considerably 
to alarm the prudent and affeefaonate Jeanie, tho more so as she 
judged it unkind to her sister to mention to their father grounds 
of anxiefy which might arise from her own imagination. Besides, 
her resnect for the good old man did not prevent her from being 
aware tW he was both hot-tempered and positive, and she some- 
times suspected that he carried 1^ dislike to youthful amusements 
beyond the verge that religion and reason demanded. Jeanie 
had sense enough to see that a sudden and severe curb upon her 
sister's hitherto unrestrained freedom might be rather productive 
of harm than good, and that BIffie, in tlie headstrong wilfulness of 
youth, was likely to make what might be over-sfr^ed in her 
father’s precepts an excuse to herself for neglecting them alto- 
gether. In the higher clasees, a damsel, however giddy, is still 
under Ihe dominion of etiquette, and subject to the surveillance 
of mammas and chaperons ; hut the country girl, who snatches 
her moment of gaiety during the intervals of labour, is under no 
sneh guardianship or restraint, and her amusement becomes so 
inuch the more hazardous. Jeanie saw all this with much distress 
of mind, when a circumstance occurred which appeared calculated 
to relieve her anxieiy. 

Mrs Saddletree, with whom our readers have already been 
made acquainted, chanced to be a distant relation of Douce David 
DsaUfl, and as riie was a woman orderly in her life and oonversa* 
.tion, and, moreover, of good substance, a sort of acquaintance 
was formally kept up l^tween the families. Now, this careftil 
dame, aboni a year and a half before our story commences, 
chanced to need, in the line of her profession, a better sort of 
servant, nr ratlw shop-woman. ** Mr Saddletree,” rile said, 
traa never in the shop when he could get his nose within the 
ParHament House, and it was an awkwara thing for a woman* 
bodpr to be standuw among bundles o’ barkened feather her lane, 
leiluig saddles and bridles ; and she had cast her eyes upon her 

s 

t Tbit mttom, ofmaktef a ntarh br foldfog a leaf la the parly'a Bible, when 
to arilltidd to be, in tome Mine, an appeal to 
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far>avra couflin Effie Deana, as juat the very aort of laaeie she 
would want to keep her in countenance on such occaaiona/’ 

In thia proposal there waa much that pleased old David) — 
there was bed, board, and bountith — it was a decent situation — 
the lassie would be under Mrs Saddletree’s eye, who had an 
upright walk, and lived close by the Tolbooth Kirk, in which 
might still be hoard the comforting doctrines of one of those few 
ministers of the Kirk of Scotland who had not bent the knee unto 
Baal, according to David’s expression, or become accessory to the 
course of national defections, — union, toleration, patronages, and 
a bundle of prelatical Erastian oaths which had been impo^ on 
tile church sunce the Revolution, and particularly in the reim of 
the lato woman,” (as ho called Queen Anne,) the last of that 
unhapp> race of Stewarts. In the good man’s security concerning 
the soundness of the theological doctrine which his daughter was 
to hear, he waa nothing disturbed on account of the anarcs of a 
different kind, to which a creature so beautiful, young, and 
wilful, might be exposed in the centre of a populous and corrupted 
city. The fact is, that he thought with so much horror on all ap- 
proaches to irregularities of the nature most to be dreaded in such 
cases, that he would aa soon have suapected and guarded against 
Kffie’a being induced to become guilty of the crime of murder. 
He only regretted tiiat alie should live under the same roof witii 
such a worldly-wise man as BartoUne Saddletree, whom David 
never susj^Kicted aa being an ass aa he was, but considered as one 
really endowed with all the le^ knowledge to which he made 
nrotension, and only liked him & worse for possessing it. The 
lawyers, especially those amongst them who sate aa Fuling elders 
in the General A^embly of the Kirk, had been forward in pro- 
moting the measures of patronage, of tile abjuration oath, and 
others, which, in the opinion of David Deans, were a breaking 
down of the carved work of the sanctuary, and an intrusion upon 
the liberties of the kirk. Upon the dangers of listening to the 
doctrines of a legalized formalist, such as Saddletree, Dam gave 
his daughter many lectures ; so much so, that he had time to 
touch but slightly on the dangers of chambering, company-keeping, 
and promiscuous dancing, to iHiicb, at her time of life, most 
people would have thought Effie more exposed, than to the risk 
of tiieoretioal error in her religious fiutb. 

Jeanie parted from her sister, witii a mixed feeling of* regret^ 
and apprehension, and hope. She could not be so confident 4Kni« 
ceming Effle’s prudence as her father, for she had observed her 
more narrowly, had more sympathy with her feelings, and coilhl 
better estimate the temptations to which she was exposed. On 
the other hand, Mrs Sadaletree was aa observing, shre^ notable 
woman, entitled to exercise over Effie the fidl anthoshy of a 
mistress, and likely to do so strictly, yet with kindnem. Her 
removal to Saddletree’s, it waa most probable, would also servo 
to break off some idle acquaintances, vmich Jei^ snspooted her 
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sister to have formed in the neighbouring suburb. Upon the 
whole, then, she viewed her departure from Saint Leonardos witli 
pleasure, and it was not until the very moment of their parting 
for the first time in their lives, that she felt the full force of 
risterly sorrow. While they repeatedly kissed each other’s 
cheeks and wrung each other’s hands, Jc^anie took that moment 
of affectionate sympathy, to press upon her sister the necessity of 
the utmost caution in her conduct while residing in Kdinburgli. 
£ffie listened, without once raising her large dark eyelashes, 
from which the drops fell so fast as almost to resemble a fountain. 
At the conclusion she sobbed again, kissed her sister, promised 
to recollect all the good counsel she had given her, and they 
parted 

During the first weeks, Effie was all that her kinswoman 
expected, and even more% But with time there came a relaxation 
of that early zeal which she manifested in Mrs Saddletree’s service. 
^J\) borrow once again from the poet, who so correctly and beauti- 
fully describes living manner’^, — 

Somethine there was, — what, none presumed to ssy, — 

Clouds lightly passing on a summer's day ; 

Whispers and hints, which went from ear to ear, 

And mix’d reports oo judge on earth could clear.” 

During this interval, Mrs Saddletree was sometimes displeased 
by Effie’s lingering when she was sent upon errands about tlie 
shop business, and sometimes by a little degree of impatience 
which she manifested at being rebuked on such occasions. But 
she good-naturedly allowed, that the first was very natural to a 
girl to whom every thing in Edinburgh was new, and the other 
was only the petulanee of a spoiled child, when subjected to the 
yoke of domestic discipline for the first time. Attention and 
submission could not be learned at once — Iloly-Kood was not 
built in a day — use would make perfect. 

It seemed as if the considerate old lady had presaged truly. 
Ere many months had passed^ ERie became almost wedded to her 
duties, though she no longer discharged them with the laughing 
cheek and light step, which at first had attracted every customer. 
Her mistress sometimes observed her in tears, but they were 
signs of secret sorrow, which slie concealed as often as ^e saw 
tliem attract notice. Time wore on, her cheek grew pale, and 
lier step heavy. The cause of these changes could not have 
escaped the matronly eye of Mrs Saddletree, but she was diiedy 
confined by indisposition to her bedroom for a considerable time 
during the latter part of Efiie’s service. This interval was 
marked by symptoms of anguisli almost amounting to despair. 
The utmost efforts of the poor girl to command her fits of 

a terical agony were often totally unavailing, and the mistakes 
ch made in the shop the while were so numerous and so 
mvoking, that BartoUne Saddletree, who, during hia» wife’s 
moss, was obliged to take closer elmrgc of the business fbau oou’* 
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listed with hiB study of the weightier matters of the law, lost all 
patience with the girl, who^ in his law Latin, and witiiout much 
respect to gender, he declared ought to be cognosced by inquest 
of a jury, as faiuus, furiosus, and natural iter idiofa. Neighbours, 
also, and fellow-Rcrvants, remarked with malicious curiosity or 
degrading pity, the disfigured sha|>e, loose dress, and pale cheeks, 
oi tlie once beautiful and still interesting girl. But to no one 
would she grant her confidence, answering all taunts with bitter 
sarcasm, and all serious expostulation with sullen denial, or with 
floods of tears. 

At length, when Mrs Saddlctreo’s recovery was likely to permit 
her wonted attention to tho regulation of her household, £ffie 
Deans, as if unwilling to face an investigation made by the 
.luthority of her mistress, asked permission of Bartoline to go 
home for a week or two, assigning indisposition, and the wish of 
trying tlie benefit of repose and the change of air, as the motives 
of her request. Sharp-<*yed os a lynx (or conceiving himself Pt 
be so) in the nice sharp quillits of legal discussion, Bartoline was 
as dull at drawing inferences from the occurrences of common 
life as any Dutch professor of matliemaiics. He suffered Eifie to 
depart without much suspicion, and without any inquiry. 

It was afterwards found that a period of a week intervened 
betwixt her leaving her master^s house and arriving at St 
Leonard's. She made her appearance before her sister in a 
state ratlicr resembling the spectre than Hie living substance of 
the gay and beautiful girl, who had left her father's cottage for 
the first time scarce seventeen months before. The hngering 
illness of her mistress had, for the last few months, mven her a 
plea for conhning herself entirely to the dusky preednets of the 
shop in the Lawmnarket, and Jeanie was so much occupied, 
during the same period, with the concerns of her father’s bouse- 
Itold, tliat she liad rarely found leisure for a walk into the city, 
and a brief and hurried visit to her sister. Tho young women, 
therefore, had scarcely seen each other for several months, nor 
had a single scandalous surmise reached the ears of tho secluded 
inhabitants of the cottage at St Leonard’s. Jeanie, therefore, 
terrified to death at her sister’s appearance, at first overwhehned 
her with inquiries, to which Hie unfortunate young woman 
returned for a time incoherent and rambling answers, and finally 
fell into a hysterical fit. Rendered too certain of her siator^a 
misfortune, Jeanie had now the dreadful alternative of oommuni- 
eating her ruin to her father, or of endeavouring to conceal it 
from him. To all quesHons concerning the name or rank of her 
seducer, and the fate of the being to whom her fall had given 
birth, Effie remained mute as Hie grave, to which she seemed 
hastening ; and indeed the least alluBion to either seemed to drive 
her to mstraoHon. Her sister, in distress and in despa^^ wgMl 
about to r^air to Mrs Saddletree to consult her expsrieiiea, and 
at Hte same time to obtain what lights she could upon this meet 

voju VII. a 
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unhappy affair^ when she was saved that trouble by a new stroke 
oi fate, which seemed to carry misfortune to the uttermost. 

David Deans had been alarmed at the state of health in which 
his daughter had returned to her paternal residence ; but Jeauie 
liad contrived to divert him from particular aud specific inquiry. 
It was, therefore, like a clap of thunder to the poor old man, 
when, jitet as the hour of noon had brought the visit of the Laird 
of Dumbiedikes as usual, oilier and sterner, as well as most un- 
expected guests, arrived at the cottage of St Leonard’s. These 
were the othcers of justice, with a warrant of justiciary to search 
for and apprehend Euphemia, or Eftie, Deans, accused of the 
crime of child-murder. The stunning weight of a blow so totally 
unexpected bore down the old man, who had in his early youtli 
resisted the brow of military and civil tyranny, though backed 
lyith awords and guns, tortui^es and gibbets. He fell extended 
and senseless upon his own hearth; and the men, happy to 
escape from the scene of his awakening, raised, with rude 
hinnanity, the object of their warrant from her he^ and placed 
her in a coach, which they had brought with them. The hast> 
I'btnedios which Joanie had applied to bring back her father’s 
s(»nsos were scarce begun to operate, when the noise of tlie wheels 
in motion recalled her attention to her miserable sister. To run 


shrieking after the carriage was the first vain effort of her dis- 
traction, but she was stopped by one or two female neighbours, 
assembled by the extraordinary appearance of a coach in that 
sequestered place, who almost forced her back to her father’s 
house. The deep and sympathetic affliction of these poor 

S le, by whom tlie little family at St Leonard’s were held in 
regard, tilled the house wi& lamentation. Even Dumbie- 
dikes was moved from his wonted apathy, and, groping for his 
purse as he spoke, ejaculated, ^^Jeanie, woman! — Jeauie. 
wotaan ! dinna greet — it ’s sad work, but siller will help it and 
he drew out his purse as he spoke. 

The old man had now raised himself from the ground, and, 
looking about him as if he missed something, seemed graduall} 
to recover the sense of his wretchedness. Y^here,” he m&d, 


with a voice that made the roof ring, where is the vile harlot, 
that has disgraced the blood of an honest man ? — Where is s{ie, 
that has no place among us, but has come foul with her sins, 
like jthe Evil One, among the children of (Jodi — Where is she, 
Jeauie i — Bring her b^ore me, that 1 may kill her with a word 

n a loc^ ! ” 

tl hastened around him with their appropriato sources of 
consolation — the Laird with has purse, Jeauie with burnt feathers 
and strong waters, and the women with their exhortations. ^ 0 
torighbonr — O Mr Deans, it% a sair trial, doubtless-^but think 


of the Eodt of Agea, neighbour — think of the promise 1” 

^ And X do tbmk of neighbours — and 1 bless (Jod that I 

oan think of it» in the wrack and ruin of that *s nearei^t 
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and dearest to me — But to be Uie fatlicr of a cast-away — a pro- 
fligate — a bloody Zipporali— a mere murderess’ — 0, how will 
the wicked exult in the high places of tlieir wickedness ’ — tlie 
prelatists, and the latitudmarians, and tlie liand-waledmuzdcrci-), 
whose hands are hard as liom wi’ handing the slaughter-weapons 
— they will push out the hp, and say that we are even suCh as 
themselves Sair, sair I am gnev^, neighbours^ for the poor 
cast-away — for the child of mine old age — but sairer foi the 
btumblmg-block and scandal it will be to all tender and honest 
souls ’ ” 

“ Davie — wmna siller do ’t insinuated the Laird| still prof- 

feruig his green purse, which was full of gmneas. 

** 1 tell ye, Dumbiedikcs,” said Deans, tliat if telhng down my 
liaill substance could hae saved her frae tins black snare, £ wad 
liae walked out wi’ naething but my bonnet and my staif to beg 
an awmous for God’s sake, and ca’d mysell an happy man — But 
if a dollar, or a plack, or the luneteeuth part ol a boddle, wad 
save her open guilt and open shame fi'ao open punishment, tliat 
pui chase wad David Deans never make ’ — Na, na ; an eye for an 
c^e, atootli for a tootli, life for hfe, blood for blood — it’s the 
law of man, and it’s tiie law ot God. — Leave me, sirs — leave 
me — I maun warstle wi’ tins trial m privacy and on m^ 
knees.” 

Jeame, now m some degree restored to the power of thought, 
joined m the same request. The next day found the father and 
daugliter still m tho deptli of afiiiction, but tlie father sternly 
suppoilmg his load of ill tlirough a proud sense oi rchgious 
duty, and the daughter anxiously suppressmg her owrn feelings 
to avoid apjn awakomng his. Thus was it with the afflicted 
family until the mormng after Porteous’s death, a period at 
which we are now arrived. 


CHAPTER XL 

Tb all tlie counsel that we two ha\e tliared, 

'ihe Bisters’ vows, the hours tliat we have spent 
When we have chid the liasty footed time 
For parting us — Oh ' and is all forgot ^ 

Midntmnet Night's Pi earn 

We have been a long while in conducting Butler to the door 
of the cottage at St Leonard’s ; yet the space which we have 
occupied in the preceding narrative does nut exceed m length 
that which he actually spent on Salisbury Crags on the mornuig 
which succeeded the execution done upon Porteoos by the 
rioters. For this delay he had his own motives. He wished to 
collect his thoughts, strangely agitated as they were, first by tlie 
melancholy news of Effie Deaus’s situation, and afterward b^ 
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the frightful scene which he had witnessed. In the situation also 
in which he stood with respect to Jeanie and her father, some 
ceremony, at least some choice of fitting time and season, was 
necessary to wait upon tliem. Eight in the morning was then 
the ordinary hour tor breakfast, and he resolved that it should 
arrive before ho made his appearance in their cottage. 

Never did hours pass so heavily, Butler shifted his place and 
enlarged his circle to while away the time, and heard the huge 
bell of St Giles’s toll each successive hour in swelling tones, 
which were mstantly attested by those of the other steeples in 
succession. He had heard seven struck in tikis manner, when 
he began to think he might venture to approach nearer to St 
Leonard’s, from which ho was still a mile distant. Accordingly 
he descended from his lofty station as low as tlie bottom of the 
valley which divides Salisbury Crags from those small rocks 
which take their name from Saint Leonard. It is, as many of 
my readers may know, a deep, wild, grassy valley, scattered with 
huge rocks and fragments winch have descended from the cliffs 
and steep ascent to the east. 

This sequestered dell, as well as other places of the open pas- 
turage of the King’s Park, was, about this time, uiton tlie resort 
of the gallants of the time who had affairs of honour to discuss 
with tlie sword. Duels were then very common in Scotland, for 
the gentry were at once idle, haughty, fierce, divided by faction, 
and addicted to intemperance, so that there lacked neither provo- 
cation, nor inclination to resent it when given ; and the sword, 
which was part of every gentleman’s dress, was the only weapon 
used for the decision of such differences. When, ^erefore, 
Butler observed a young man, skulking, apparently to avoid 
observation, among the scattered rocks at some distance from 
the foot-path, he was naturally led to suppose that he had 8oup;ht 
this lonely spot upon that evil errand. He was so strongly un- 
presaed with this, that, notwithstanding his own distress o? mind, 
he could not^ according to his sense of duty as a clergyman, pass 
this person without speaking to him. There are times, thought 
he to himself, when the slightest interference may avert a great 
calamity — when a word spoken in season may do more for pre- 
vention than the eloquence of Tally could do for remedyinjg evil 
—•And for my own griefs, be they as they may, 1 shall feel them 
the lighter, if they divert me not from the prosecution of my 
duty. 

Thus thinking and feeling, he quitted the ordinary path, and 
advanced nearer the object he bad noticed. The man at first 
dheoted his course towards the hill, in order, as it appeared, to 
avoid him; but when he saw tliat Butler seemed disposed to 
fallow him, he adjusted his hat fiercely, turned round, and Soame 
forward, aa if to meet and defy aorutiny. 

Butter had an epportunity of accurately studying his features 
' m they advamted atowiy to meet each other, The stranger 
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seemed about twenty-fivo years old. His dress was of a kind 
which could hardly be said to indicate his rank witli certainty, 
for it was such as young gentlemen sometimes wore while on 
active exercise in the morning, and which, therefore, was imitated 
by those of the inferior ranks, as young clerks and tradesmen, 
because its cheapness rendered it attainable, while it approached 
more nearly to the ap]>arel of youtlis of fashion than any other 
which the manners of the times permitted them to wear. If his 
air and manner could be trusted, however, this person seemed 
rather to be dressed under than above his rank ; for his carriage 
was bold and somewhat supercilious, his step easy and free, his 
manner daring and uiieonatrained. His stature was of the middle 
size, or rather above it, his limbs well-proportioned, yet not so 
strong as to infer the reproach of clumsiness. His features were 
uncommonly handsome, and all about him would have been 
interesting and prepossessing, but for that indescribable expres- 
sion which habitual dissipation gives to the countenance, joined 
with a certain audacity iu look and manner, of that kind which is 
often assumed as a mask for confusion and apprehension. 

Butler and the stranger met — surveyed each other — when, as 
the latter, slightly touching his hat, was about to pass by him, 
Butler, while he returned the salutation, observed, A fine 
inoming, sir — You are on the hill early.” 

1 have business here,” said the young man, in a tone meant 
to repress farther inquiry. 

I do not doubt it, sir,” said Butler. “ I trust you will for- 
give my hoping that it is of a lawful kind 1 ” 

" Sir,” said the other, witli marked surprise, “ I never forgive 
impertinence, nor can 1 conceive what title you have to hope 
any thing about what no way concerns you.” 

" 1 am a soldier, sir,” said Butler, and have a charge to 
arrest evil-doers in the name of my Master.” 

A soldier ? ” said the young man, stepping back, and fiercely 
laying his hand on his sword — " A soldier, and arrest me ? Did 
you reckon what your life was worth, before you took the com- 
mission upon you ? ” 

“You mistake me, sir,” said Butler gravely: “neither my 
warfare nor my warrant are of this world. I am a preacher of 
the gospel, and have power, in my Master*s name, to command 
the peace upon earth and good-will towar^ men, which was pro- 
daimed with the gospel.” 

“ A minister !” said the stranger, carelessly, and with an ex- 
pression improaching to scorn. “ 1 know the gentlemen of your 
cloth in Scotland claim a strange right of intermeddling with 
men*s private affairs. But I have been abroad, and know better 
than to be priest-ridden.” 

“ Sir, if it be true that any of my cloth, or, it mi^ht be more 
decently said, of my calling, interfere with men’s private affairs, 
for the gratification either of idle curiosity, or for worse motives. 
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\ou canuot have learned a better lesson abroad than to oontenm 
such practices. But, in my Master’s work, 1 am called to be busy 
in season and out of season ; and, conscious as I am of a pun^ 
motive, it were better for me to incur your contempt lor speaking, 
than the correction of my own conscience for being silent.” 

In the name of tlie devil !” said the >oung man impatiently, 
say what you have to say, then ; though whom you take me for, 
or what earthly concern you have with me, a stranger to you, 
or with my actions and motives, of which you can know notliing, 
I cannot conjecture for an instant.” 

‘‘You arc about,” said Butler, “to violate one of your 
country’s wisest laws— you arc about, which is much more 
dreadful, to violate a law, which God himself has implanted 
within our nature, and written, as it were, in the table of our 
hearts, to which every thrill of our nerves is responsive.” 

“ And what is the law you speak of ?” said the stranger, in a 
hollow and somewhat disturbed accent. 

“Thou shalt do no mueder,” said Butler, witli a deep and 
solemn voice. 

'Fhe young man visibly started, and looked considerably ap- 
palled. Butler perceived be had made a favourable impression, 
and resolved to follow it up. “ Think,” ho said, “ young man,” 
laying Ins band kindly upon the stranger’s shoulder, “ what an 
awful alternative you voluntarily choose for yourself, to kill or be 
killed. Think what it is to nish uncalled into the presence of an 
offended Deity, your heart fermenting with evil passions, your 
hand hot from tlie steel you had been urging, with your best skill 
and malico, against the breast of a fellow-creature. Or, suppose 
yourself tlie scarce less wretched survivor, writh the guilt of Wn, 
the first murderer, in your heart, with his stamp upon your brow 
— that stamp, which struck all who gazed on him with unutter- 
able horror, and by which the murderer is made manifest to all 

who look upon him. Think ” 

The stranger gradually withdrew himself from under the hand 
of his monitor ; and, pulling his hat over his brows, thus inter- 
rupted him. “ Your meaning, air, 1 dare say, is excellent, but 
you are throwing your advice away. 1 am not in this place with 
violent intentions against any one. I may be bad enough — you 
priests say all men are so — but I am here for tlie purpose of 
saving life, not of taking it awa^. If you wish to spend your 
time rather in doing a good action than in talking about you 
know not what, I will give you an opportunity. Do you see yonder 
urag to the right, over which appears the chimney of a lone 
house I Go inquire for one Jeanie Deans, the daughter 

of the goodman; let her know tliat he she wots of remained nere 
from miybreak till this hour, expecting to see her, and that he 
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Who, or what are you,” replied Butler, exceedingly and most 
unpleasantly surprised, “ who charge me with such an errand 
1 am the devil I” answered the young man hastily. 

Butler stepped instinctively back, and commended himself 
internally to Heaven ; for, though a wise and strong-minded man, 
he was neither wiser nor more strong-minded than those of hjs 
age and education, with whom, to distelievo witchcraft or spectres 
was held an undeniable proof of atheism. 

The stranger went on without observing bis emotion. Yes ! 
call me Apollyon, Abaddon, whatever name you shall choose, as 
a clergyman acquainted with the upper and lower circles of 
spiritual denomination, to call me by, you shall not find an 
appellation more odious to him that bears it, than is mine own.” « 

This sentence was spoken with the bitterness of self-upbraiding, 
and a contortion of visage absolutely demoniacal. Butler, though 
11 man brave by principle, if not by constitution, was overawed ; 
lor intensity of mental distress has in it a sort of sublimity which 
lepels and overawes all men, but especially thoso of kind and 
sympathetic dispositions. The stranger turned a^bruptly from 
Butler as he spoke, but instantly returned, and, coming up to 
him closely and boldly, said, in a fierce, detennined tone, " 1 
have told you who and what 1 am — who, and what are you ! 
What is your name 

" Butler,” answered the person to whom this abrupt question 
waa addressed, surprised into answering it by the sudden and 
fierce manner of the querist — Reuben Bufier, a preacher of 
the gospel,” 

At tliis answer, the stranger again plucked more deep over hii 
brows the hat which he had thrown back in his former agitation. 
** Butler 1” he repeated, — “ the assistant of the schoolmaster at 
Liberton I” 


" The same,” answered Butler, composedly. 

The stranger covered his face with his hand, as if on sudden 
reflection, and then turned away, but stopped when he had walked 
a few paces ; and seeing Butler follow him with his eyes, called 
out in a stem yet suppressed tone, just as if he had exactly calcu- 
lated that his apeents should not 1^ heard a yard beyond the spot 
on which Butler stood. Go your way, and do mine errand. 
Do not look after me. I will neither descend through the bowels 
of these rocks, nor vanish in a flash of fire ; and yet the eye that 
seeks to trace my motions shall have reason to curse it was ever 
shrouded by eyelid or eyelash. Begone, and look not behind you. 
Tell Jeanie D^s, that when the moon rises 1 shall expect to meet 
her at Nicol Musohat s Calm, beneath Saint Anthony’s Chapel.” 

As he uttered these words, he turned and took the road agmnst 
the hi^ with a haste that seemed as peremptory as his tone of 
authority. 

Dreamng he knew not what of additional misery to a lot whieh 
seemed litUe capable of receiving augmentation, and dei^rate 
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at the idea that any living; man should dare to send so extraordi- 
nary a request, couched in terms so imperious, to the half- 
beMilied object of his early and only aRection, Butler strode 
hastily towards the cottage, in order to ascertain how far tliis 
daring and rude gallant was actually entitled to press on Jeanie 
Deans a request, which no prudent, and scaroo any modest young 
woman, was likely to comply with. 

Butler was by nature neither jealous nor superstitious ; yet 
the feelings which lead to those moods of the mind were rooted 
in his heart, as a portion derived front the common stock of 
humanity. It was maddening to tliink that a profligate gallant, 
such as die manner and tono of the stranger evinced him to be, 
•should have it in his power to command forth his future bride and 
plighted true love, at a place so impro^ter, and an hour so unsea- 
sonable. Yet the tone in which die stranger spoke had nothing 
of the soft half-breathed voice proper to the seducer who solicits 
an assignation ; it was bold, flerco, and imperative, and had less 
of love in it than of menace and intimidation. 

The sug^stions of superstition seemed more plausible, had 
Butler's mind been very accessible to them. Was this indeed 
the Roaring Lion, who goeth about seeking whom he may devour I 
This was a question which pressed itself on Butler’s mind with 
an earnestness that cannot he conceived by those who live in die 
present day. The fiery eye, the abrupt demeanour, the occa- 
sionally harsh, yet studiously subdued tone of voice, — die features, 
handsome, but now clouded with pride, now disturbed by suspicion, 
now inflamed with passion — those dark hazel eyes wbicli he 
somedmes shaded with his cap, os if he were averse to have them 
seen while they were occupied with keenly observing the motions 
and bearing of others — &ose eyes that were now turbid with 
melancholy, now gleaming with scorn, and now sparkling widi 
fury — was it the passions of a mere mortal they expressed, or the 
emotions of a fiond, who seeks, and seeks in vwn, to conceal 
hli fiendish designs under die borrowed mask of manly beauty ! 
The whole partook of the mien, language, and port of the ruined 
arohangeV ; and, imperfeedy as we have been able to describe it, the 
effect of die interview upon Butler’s nerves, shaken as they were 
at the time by the horrors of die preceding niglit, were greater 
tium his understanding warranted, or his pride cared to submit to. 
The reiy' place where he had met this singular person was dese- 
crated, as It were, and unhallowed, owing to many violent deadis, 
berth in dueiSs and by suidde, which h^ in former times taken 
ptaee there ; and die ]dace which be had named as a rendeavous 
at so late an hour, was held in ^eral to be accursed, from a 
frightful and cruel murder which had been diere committed by 
the wretch from whom the place took its name, upon the iierson 
Of his own wifb.* Zt was in such places, according to the belief 
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of that period, (when the laws against witchcraft were still in 
fresh observance, and had even lately been acted upon,) that evil 
spirits had power to make themsolves visible to human e^es, and 
to practise upon the feelings and senses of mankind. Suspicions, 
founded on sucli circumstances, rushed on Butler’s mind, unpre- 
pared as it was, by any previous course of reasoning, to deny 
tliat which all of his time, country and profession, believed ; but 
common sense rejected these vain ideas as inconsistent, ii' not 
with possibility, at least witli the general rules by which the 
miiverse is governed, — a deviation from which, as Butler well 
argued with himself, ought not to be admitted as probable, upon 
any but the plainest and most incontrovertible evidence. An 
earthly lover, however, or a young man, who, from whatever 
cause, had the right of exercising such summary and unceremo- 
nious authority over the object oi his long-settled, and apparently 
sincerely returned aflection, was an object scarce less appalling 
to his mind, than tliose which superstition suggested. 

His limbs exliaustod with fatigue, his mind harassed witli 
anxiety, and with painful doubts and recollections, Butler dragged 
himself up the ascent from the valley to St Leonard’s crags, and 
presented himself at the door of Deans’a habitation, with feelings 
much akin to the miserable reflections and fears of its inhabitants. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Then she stretch’d out her lily hand. 

And for to do her best ; 

** liae bacU thy faith and troth, 'Willie, 

God gie thy soul good rest 

m BaUad. 

“ Come in,” answered the low and sweet-toned voice he loved 
best to hear, as Butler tapped at the door of the cottage. He 
lifted the latch, and found himself under the roof of a;fl9ictioD. 
Jennie was unable to trust herself with more than one glance 
towards her lover, whom she now mot under drcumstances so 
agonizing to her feelings, and at tiie same time so humbling to 
lier honest pride. It is well known, tliat much, both of what is 
|;o(^ and in the Scottish nation^ character, arises out of the 
intlmacv of their family connections. ^ To be come of honest 
folk,” timt is, of people who have borne a fair and unstained 
reputation^ is an advantage as highly prized among the lower 
Scotch, as the emphatic counterpart, to be of a good family,” is 
valued among their gentry. The worth and respectability of one 
member of a peasant’s family is always aooounm by thmnaelves 
and others, not only a matter of honest pride, buta guaimileelbr 
the good conduct of the whole. On the contrary, such a melan- 
choly stain as was now dung on one of the children of peans, 
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extended its disgrace to all connected with liim^ and Jeanie felt 
herself lowered at once, in her own epres, and in those of her lover. 
It was in vain that she repressed this feeling, as far subordinate 
and too solfish to be mingled witli her sorrow for her sister’s 
calamity. Nature prevailed ; and while edio shed tears for her 
sister’s distress and danger, there mingled with tlicm bitter drops 
of mef for her own degradation. 

As Butler entered, the old man was seated by the fire with his 
well-worn pocket Bible in his hands, the companion of the 
wanderings and dangers of his youth, and bequeathed to him on 
the scaffold by one of those, who, in the year 1686, sealed tlicir 
enthusiastic principles with tlieir blood. The sun sent its rays 
through a small window at the old man’s back, and, ‘‘ shining 
motty through the reek,” to use the expression of a bard of that 
time and country, illumined the groy hairs of the old man, and 
the sacred page which he studied. His featm*es, far from hand- 
some, and rather harsh and severe, had yet from their expression 
of habitual gravity, and contempt for earthly things, an expression 
of stoical dignity amidst their sternness. He boasted, in no small 
degree, tho attributes which Southey ascribes to the ancient 
Scandinavians, whom he terms firm to inflict, and stubborn to 
endure.” The whole formed a picture, of which the lights might 
have been given by Rembrandt, but the outline would have 
retired the force and vigour of Michael Angelo. 

Deans lifted his eye as Butler entered, and instantly withdrew 
it, as from an object which gave him at once surprise and sudden 
pain. He had assumed such high ground witli this carnal -witted 
scholar, as be had in his pride termed Butler, tliat to meet him 
of all men, under feelings of humiliation, ag^avated his misfor- 
tune, and was a consummation like tliat of the dying chief in the 
old ballad — “ Earl Percy sees my fall 1” 

Deans raised the Bible witli his left hand, so as partly to screen 
hIs free, and putting back his right as far as he could, held it 
towards Butler in that position, at tho same time turning his body 
from him, as if to prevent his seeing the working of his counte- 
nance. letter clasped the extended hand which had supported 
his orphan infrncy, wept over it, and in vain endeavoured to say 
more than the words — " God comfort you — God comfort you 1” 
He will — he doth, my friend,” said Deans, assuming firm- 
ness as he discovered the agitation of his guest ; he doth, now, 
and he will yet more in his own gude time. 1 have been ower 
proud of my aufierings in a gude cause, Reuben, and now I am 
to he tried with those whilk will turn my pride and glory into a 
reproach and a hissing. How muckle better I hae thought 
mySell than tiiem that lay eaft, fed sweet, and drank deep, when 
1 was in Ihe moes-hagga and moors, wi’ precious Donald Gsmeron, 
and worthy Mr Blaclndder, called Guess-again ; and how proud 
i waa o’ hwtng made a s^cMe to men and angels, having stood 
m dMur iKdlory at the Canongate afore 1 was fifteen yeans old, 
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for the cause of a National Covenant ? To think, Reuben, that I, 
wha hae been sae honoured and exalted in my youtli, nay, when 
r was but a haUhns callant, and tliat hae borne testimony again 
tho defections o* the times yearly, monthly, daily, hourly, minutely, 
'striving and testifying with uplifted hand and voice, crying aloud, 
and sparing not, against all great national snares, as the nation- 
wasting and church-sinking abomination of union, toleration, and 
patronage, imposed by tlie last woman of that unhappy race of 
Stewarts ; also against the infringements and invasionB of tlie 
just powers of eldership, whereanent I uttered my paper, called, 
a ‘ Cry of an Howl in tho Desert,’ printed at the Bow-head, 
and sold by all Hying stationers in town and country — and 

»01P ” 

Hero lie paused. It may well be supposed that Butler, though 
not absolutely coinciding in all the good old man’s ideas about 
church governm^^nt, had too much cousideration and humanity to 
interrupt him, while he reckoned up with conscious pride his 
sufferings, and the cgnstaucy of his testimony. On the contrary, 
when he paused under the influence of tho bitter recollections 
of tlie moment, Butler instantly tlirew in his mite oi* encourage- 
ment. 

“ You have been well known, my old and revered friend, a true 
and tried follower of the Cross ; one who, as Saint Jerome hatli 
it, ^per infamiam et bonam famum graseari ad immortalitatem,^ 
whidi may be freely rendered, ^ who rusheth on to immortal life, 
through bad report and good report.’ You have been one of 
those to whom the tender and foaifu! souls cry during the mid- 
night solitude — ‘Watchman, wliat of the night 1 — Watchman, 
what of the night ?* — And, assuredly, tliis heavy dispensation, as 
it comes not without divine permisbion, so it comes not without 
its special commission and use.” 

“ I do receive it as such,” said poor Deans, retumiug the grasp 
of Butler’s hand ; “ and if 1 have not been taught to read the 
Scripturo in any other tongue but my native Scottira,” (even in his 
distross Butler’s Latin quotation had not escaped his notice,) " 1 
have, nevertheless, so learned tliem, that I trust to bear oven 
this crook in my lot with submission. But, oh ! Reuben Butler, 
the kirk, of whilk, though unworthy, 1 Imve yet been thought a 
polished shaft, and meet to be a pillar, holding, from my youth 
upward, the place of ruling older — what will the lightsome 
profane think of the guide that cannot keep his own fsmily from 
stumbling ! How will they take up their song and their reproach, 
when they see that tho cliildren of professors are liable to as foul 
backsliding as the offspring of Belial ! But I will bear my cress 
with the comfort, that whatever shewed like goodness in me or 
mine, was but like the light that shines friie creeping inseotSi 
the brae-side, in a dark night — it kythes bright to the ee, because 
all is dark around it; but when the morn comes on the iiioimtshM» 
it is but a puir crawling kail-worm after a’. And soe it shews, 
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wi’ ony rag of human righteouenesR, or formal law-work, that we 
may pit round us to cover our shame.*’ 

Afi ho pronounced these words, tlie door again opened, and Mr 
Bartoline Saddletree entered, his three-pointed hat set far hack 
on his head, with a silk handkerchief beneath it, to keep it in that 
cool position, Ills gold-headed cane in his hand, and his whole 
deportment that of a wealthy burgher, who might one day look 
to have a share in tlie magistracy, if not actually to hold the 
curule chair itself. 

Rochefoucault, who has tom the veil from so many foul gan- 
grenes of the human heart, says, we find something not altogether 
unpleasant to us in the misfortunes of our best friends. Mr 
Saddletree would have been very angry had any one told him 
that he felt pleasure in the disaster of poor Effie Deans, and the 
disgrace of her family ; and yet tliere is great question wlictlier 
the gratification of playing the person of importance, inquiring, 
investigating, and laying down the law on the whole affair, did 
not offer, to say the least, full consolation for tlie pain which pure 
sympathy gave liim on account of his wife’s kinswoman. He had 
now got a piece of real judicial business by the end, instead of 
being obliged, as was hi*) common ease, to intrude his opinion 
where it was neither wished nor wanted ; and felt as happy in 
the exchange as a boy when he gets his first new watch, which 
actually* goes when wound up, and baa real hands and a true 
dial-plate. But besides this subject for legal disquisition, Barto- 
line’s brains were also overloaded with the affair of Porteous, his 
violent death, and all its probable consequences to the city and 
community. It was what the French call Ceviharras des richems, 
tlie confusion arising from too much mental wealth. He walked 
in with a consciousness of double importance, full fraught witli 
the superiority of one who possesses more information man the 
company into which he enters, and who feels a right to discharge 
his learning on them without mercy. ^ Good morning, Mr Deans, 
— good-morrow to you, Mr Butler, — 1 was not award that you 
were acquainted with Mr Deans.” 

Butler made some slight answer ; his reasons may be readily 
ima^ned for not making his connection with the family, which, 
in his eyes, had something of tender mystery, a frequent subject 
of conversation with indifferent persons, sucli as Saddletree. 

Ihe worthy burgher, in the plenitude of self-importance, now 
sate down upon a %air, wiped his brow, collected his breath, and 
made tlie first experiment or the resolved pith of his lungs, in a deep 
and dignified sign, resembling a groan in sound and intonation — 
^ Awfu* times these, neighbour Deans, awfu' times !” 

** Sinfu*, sliamefu’, heaven-daring times,” answered DeatuH ^ 
a lower and more subdued tone. 

^ For my psrt/^ continued Saddletree, swelling with impor- 
twRoe, ^ between the distress of my friends, and my poor 
yild country, my wit that ever 1 had may be said to have atuin- 
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cloned nio, sao that I sometimes think myself as ignorant an if I 
were inter rvsticos. Here when 1 arise in the morning, wi’ my 
mind just arranged touching what’s to be done in puir EflSe’s 
misfortune, and nac gotten the haill statute at my hngcr^nds, 
the mob maun get up and string Jock Porteous to a dyester’s 
beam, and ding a* thing out of my head again.” 

Deeply as he was distressed with his own domestic calamity, 
Deans could not help expressing some interest in the news. 
Saddletree immediately entered on details of the insuirection and 
its consequences, while Butler took the occasion to seek some 
private conversation witii Jeanie Deans. She gave him tlie 
opportunity he sought, by leaving tlie room, as if in prosecution 
of some part of her morning labour. BulJor followed her in a 
few minutes, leaving Deans so closely engaged by his busy visiter, 
that there was little chance of his observing their absence. 

The scene of their interview was an outer apartment, where 
Jeanie was used to busy herself in arranging the productions of 
her dairy. When Butler found an opportunity of stealing after 
her into tliis place, he found her silent, dejected, and reSdy to 
burst into tears. Instead of the active industry with which she 
had been accustomed, even while in the act of speaking, to em- 
ploy her hands in some useful branch of household business, she 
was seated listless in a corner, sinking apparently under the 
weight of her own thoughts. Yet the instant he entered, she 
dried her eyes, and, with the simplicity and openness of hor 
character, immediately entered on conversation. 

“ I am glad you have come in, Mr Butler,” said she, for — 
for — for 1 wished to tell ye, that all maun be ended between you 
and me — it ’s best for baith our sakea,” 

" Ended 1” said Butler, in surprise ; “ and for what should it 
be ended? — 1 grant this is a heavy dispensation, but it lies 
neither at your door nor mine — it’s an evil of God’s sending, 
and it must lie borne ; but it cannot break plighted troth, Jeanie, 
while they that plighted their word wish to keep it.” 

But, Beuben,” said the young woman, loomg at him affec- 
tionately, ** I lien weel that ye think mair of me man yourself ; 
and, Reuben, I can only in requital think mair of your weal than 
of my ain. Ve are a man of spotless name, bred to God’s 
ministry, and a’ men say that ve wRl some day rise high in the 
kirk, though poverty keep ye doun e’en now. Poverty is a bad 
back-friend, Reuben, and tliat ye ken ower weel ; but lU-fiinie is 
a wauT ane, and that is a trutli ye sail never Icam through xny 
means.” 

^ What do you mean ?” said Butler, eagerly and impatiently ; 

or how do you connect your sister’s guilt, if guilt there be, 
which, I trust in God, may yet be disproved, with otir engckge* 
ment?— how can that affect you or me ?” 

" How can you ask me that, Mr Butler I Will this stain, 
think, ever be forgotten, as lang as our heads are abune 
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9 Will it not stick to us^ and to our bairns, and to thoir 
very bairns’ bairns ? To hac been the child of an honest man, 
might hae been saying something for me and mine ; but to be 

the sister of a 0 my God !” — Witli this exclamation her 

resolution failed, and she burst into a passionate fit of tears. 

The lover used every effort to induce her to compose herself, and 
at length succeeded ; but she only resumed her composure to ex- 
press herself with the same positivenesfl as before. " No, Reuben, 
I ’ll bring disgrace hame to nao man’s heartli ; my aiu distresses 
I can bear, and I maun bear, but there is nae occasion for 
huckling them on other folk’s shouthers. I will bear my load 
alone — the back is made for the burden.” 

A lover is by charter wayward and suspicious ; and Jeanio’s 
readiness to renounce their engagement, under pretemee of zeal 
for his peace of mind and respeetebility of character, seemed to 
poor Butler to form a i)ortentous combination with the commis- 
sion of the stranger he had met with that morning. His voice 
faltered as he asked, whether nothing but a sense of her sister’s 
present distress occasioned her to talk in that majiner ?” 

" And what else can do sae 1” she replied with simplicity. “ Is 
it not ten long years since we spoke together in this way 1” 

"Ten ycaaial” said Butler. "It’s a long time — sufficient 
perhaps for a woman to weary ” 

" To weary of her auld gown,” said Jeanie, " and to wish for 
a new ane if she likes to bo brave, but not long enough to weary 
of a friend — The eye may wish change, but the heart never.” 

" Never ?” said Reuben, — " that ’s a bold promise.” 

" But not more bauld than true,” said Jeanie, with the same 
quiet simplicity which attended her manner in joy and grief, in 
ordinaxy affairs, and in those which most interested her feelings. 

Butler paused, and looking at her fixedly — " I am charged,” 
he said, " with a message to you, Jeanie.” 

" Indeed I From w'hom 1 Or what can ony ano have to say 
to me !” 

" It is from a stranger,” said Butler, affecting to speak with 
an indifferexice which his voice belied — " A young man whom I 
met this morning in the Park.” 

“ Mercy !” said Jeanie, eagerly ; " and what did he say 1” 

" That he did not see you at the hour he expected, but required 
yon should meet him alone at Muschat’s Cairn tills night, so soon 
as the moon rises.” 

" Tell him,” said Jeanie, hastily, " I shall certainly come.” 

" May I ask,” said Butler, his susuicions increasing at the 
ready alacrity of the answer, "who this man is to whom you 
are so willing to give the meeting at a placo and hour so 
unooxmnon !” ' 

" Folk tuaun do muckle they have little will to do, in tills 
worfd,*^ repiM Jeanie. 

•* Olranted|^^ Said her lover ; " but wlmt compels you to ^lis % ^ 
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'vHilo is tills person 1 What I saw of him was not very favourable 

— who, or what is he V* 

“ I do not know !” replied Jeanie, composedly. 

“ You do not know?*’ said Butler, stepping impatiently tlirougli 
tUe apdrtmcnt — You purpose to meet a young man whom you 
do not Icnow, at such a time, and in a place so lonely — you saj 
you are compelled to do this — and yet you say you do not know 
the person who exercises such an influence over you 1 — Jeanie, 
what am I to think of tliis 1” 

“ Think only, Reuben, that I speak trutli, as if I were to answer 
at the last day. — I do not kon this man — I do not even ken 
that 1 ever saw him ; and yet I must give him the meeting he 
asks — there *h life and deatli upon it.” 

Will you not tell your father, or take him with you said 
Butler. 

" I cannot,” said Jeanie ; “ T have no permission.” 

“ Will you let we go witli you ? I will wait in the Park till 
nightfall, and join you when } on set out.” 

** It is impossible,” said Jeanie ; ‘‘ there maunna be mortal 
creature within hearing ol our conference .” 

** Have you considered well the natun^ of what you are going 
ti) do 1 — tlio time the place — an unknown and su£>picious 
cliaracter 1 — Why, if he had asked to see you in this house, your 
father sitting in the next room, and within call, at such an hour, 
you should have refused to see him.” 

" My weird maun be fulfilled, Mr Butlor ; my life and my 
safety are in God’s hands, but I ’U not spare to risk eitlier ot 
tiiem on the errand 1 am gaun to do.” 

** Then, Jeanie,” said Butler, much displeased, “ wo must 
indeed break short off, and bid farewell. When there can be no 
amfldence betwixt a man and his plighted wife on such a 
momentous topic, it is a sign tliat slie has no longer the regard 
for him tliat makes their engagement safe and suitable.” 

Jeanie looked at him and sighed. " 1 thought,” she said, 
“ that I had brought myself to bear this parting — but— but— 
I did not kon tliat we were to part in unkindness. But I am a 
woman and you are a man — it may be different wi’ you — if 
your mind is made easier by thinking sae hardly of me, 1 would 
not ask you to think otherwise.” 

“ You are,” said Butler, what you have always been — wiser, 
better, and less selfish in your native feelings, tlian I can be, 
with all the helps philosophy can give to a Christian. — But why 

— why will you persevere in an undertaking so desperate I Why 
will you not let me be your assistant — your protector, or at least 
your adviser I” 

^ Just because I cannot, and I dare not,” answered Jeanie. — 
^ But hark, what^s that ? Surely my father is uo weel 

In fact, the voices in the next room became obstre|»l|roiie)y 
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Joud of a sudden, the cause of which vociferation it is necessary 
to explain before wo pjo farther. 

When Jeanie and Butler retired, Mr Saddletree entered upon 
the business which chiefly interested tlio family. In the com- 
raencement of tlieir conversation he found old Deans, who, in his 
usual state of mind, was no grantor of propositions, so much sub- 
dued by a deep sense of his daughter’s danger and disgrace, that 
he hea^ without replying to, or perhaps without understanding, 
one or two learned disquisitions on tlie nature of the crime 
imputed to her charge, and on the steps which ought to be taken 
in consequence. His only answer at each pause was, ‘‘ I am no 
misdoubting tliat you wuss us weel — your wife’s our far-awa 
cousin.” 

Encouraged by these symptoms of acquiescence*, Saddletree, 
who, as an amateur of the law, had a supreme defei'ence for all 
('onstituted authorities, again recurred to his other topic of 
interest, the murder, namely, of Porteuus, and pronounced a 
^cvc^e censure on the parties concerned. 

These are kittle times — kittle times, Mr Deans, when the 
people take the power of life and death out of the liands of the 
inghtful magistrate into their ain rough grip. 1 am of opinion, 
Sind so I believe will Mr Crossmyloof and the Privy-Council, that 
this rising in effeir of war, to take away the life of a reprieved 
man, will prove little better tlian perduellion.” 

" If I hadna that on my mind whillc is ill to bear, Mr Saddle- 
tree,” said Deans, 1 wad make bold to dispute that point wi’ 
you.” 

“ How could ye dispute what’s plain law, man 1” said Saddle- 
tree, somewhat contemptuously ; there ’s no a callant that e Vr 
carried a pock wi’ a process in ’t, but will tell you that perduel- 
lion is the warst and maist virulent kind of treason, being an 
(ipen oouvocating of the king’s lieges against his authority, (mair 
especially in arms, and by touk of drum, to baith whilk aoces- 
sories my een and lugs bore witness,) and mucklo warse than 
lOfle-majesty, or the concealment of a treasonable purpose — Tt 
wimta near a dispute, neighbour.” 

« Btit it will, though,” retorted Douce Davie Deans ; “ I tell 
ye it wiD bear a dispute — I never like your cauld, legal, formal 
doctrines, neighbour Saddletree. I baud unco little by the Par- 
liament House, since the awfu’ downfidl of the hopes of honest 
folk that followed the Bevolutaon.” 

But what wad ye hae had, Mr Deans ?” said Saddletree, 
impatiently; "didna ya get haitli liberty and conscience made 
iiust, and settled by taiteie on you and your heirs for ever 1” 

Mr Saddletree,” retorted Deans, I ken ye are one of those 
that are wise after the manner of this world, and that ye hand 
your part^ and cast in your portion^ wi’ the lang-heads and lang- 
gowne^and keep with tine smart wittv-pated laagers of this our 
hmd— ^Weaf!|y on the dark and dolefu’ east that they hae gien this 
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unhappy kingdom, when their black hands of defection were 
clasped in the red hands of our sworn murtlierers : when those 
who had numbered the towers of our Zion, and marked the 
bulwarks of Reformation, saw their hope turn into a snare, and 
their rejoicing into weeping/* 

canna understand this, neighbour,*’ answered Saddletree. 

1 am an honest presbyterian of the kirk of Scotland, and stand 
by her and the General Assembly, and tlie due administration 
of justice by the fifteen Lords o* Session and the five Lords o* 
Justiciary/’ 

" Out upon ye, Mr Saddletree I” exclaimed David, who, in an 
opportunity of giving his testimony on the ofiences and back- 
sliding of the land, forgot for a moment his own domestic 
calamity — “out upon your General Assembly, and the back of 
my hand to your Court o’ Session ! — What is the tane but a 
waefu’ bunch o’ cauldrife professors and ministers, that sate 
bien and warm when the persecuted remnant were waratling wi* 
hunger, and cauld, and fear of death, and danger of fire and 
sword, upon wet brae-sides, peat-haggs, and fiow-mosses, and that 
now creep out of their holes, like blue-bottle floes in a blink of 
sunshine, to take the pu’pits and places of better folk ^ of them 
that witnessed, and testified, and fought, and endured pit, prison- 
house, and transportation beyond seas 1-^A bonny bike there’s o’ 
them I — And for your Court o* Session ” 

“ Ye may say wliat ye will o’^ the Greneral Assembly,” said 
Saddletree, interrupting him, “ and let them clear them ttot kens 
them ; but as for the Lords o’ Session, forby that they are my 
next-door neighbours, 1 would have ye ken, for your ain regula- 
tion, that to raise scandal anent them, whilk is termed to murmur 
again them, is a crime aui generis — sui generis, Mr Deans — ken 
ye what that amounts to 

“ 1 ken little o’ the language of Antichrist,” said Deans ; ^and 
I care less than little what cm*nal courts may call the speedies of 
honest men. And aa to murmur again them, it ’s what a’ tlie 
folk that loses their pleas, and nine-tenths o’ them that win them, 
will be gay sure to be guilty in. Sae 1 wad hae ye ken that 1 
hand a’ your gleg-tongued advocates, that sell their knowledge for 
pieces of silver— and your worldly-wise judges, that will gie three 
days of hearing in presence to a debate al^ut the peeling of an 
ingan, and no ae half-hour to the gospel testimony-* as legalists 
and foimalists, countenancing, by sentences, and qwks, and 
cunning terms of law, the late begun courses of national defections 
— union, toleration, patronages, and Yerastian prelatic oaths. As 
for the 8^ and body-killing Court o* Justiciary 

The habit of considering his life as dedicated to bear testimony 
in behalf of what he deemed the suffering and deserted cause of 
true religion, had swept honest David along with it ihus to *, bnt 
with the mm^an of the eriannal court, the reeoUectkm^ of the 
disastrous condition of his daui^ter m^ed at once on Ids nfind ; 

VOIh VII. H 
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he stopped short in the midst of his triumphant declamation, 
pressed his liands against his forehead, and remained silent. 

Saddletree was somewliat moved, but apparently not so much 
so as to induce him to relinquish tho privilege of prosing in his 
turn, afforded him by David's sudden silence. Nae doubt, 
neighbour,” he said, “ it ’s a sair thing to has to do wi* courts of 
law, unless it be to improve ane’s knowledge and practique, by 
waiting on as a hearer ; and touching this unhappy affair of Effie 
— ye U1 hae seen the dittay, doubtless 1” He dragged out of his 
pocket a bundle of papers, and began to turn them over. " This 
IS no it — this is the information of Mungo Marsport, of that ilk, 
against Captain Lackland, for coming on his lands of Marsport 
with hawks, hounds, lying-dogs, nets, guns, cross-bows, hagbuts 
of found, or other engines more or less for destruction of game, 
sic as red-doer, fallow-deer, cappercailzies, grey-fowl, moor-fowl, 
paitricks, herons, and sic like ; he tlie said defender not being ane 
qualified person, in terms of the statute sixteen hundred and 
twenty-ane ; that is, not having ane plough-gate of land. Now, 
the defences proponed say, tliat non constat at this present what 
is a plough -gate of land, whilk uncertainty is sufficient to elide 
the conclusions of the libel. But then the answers to the defences, 
(they are signed by Mr Crossmyloof, but Mr Younglad drew 
diem,) they propone, that it signifies naething, in hoc statu, what 
or how muckle a plough-gate of land may be, in respect the 
defender has nae lands whatsoe'er, less or mair. ‘ Sae grant a 
plough-gate * ” (hero Saddletree read from the paper in his liand) 
^ to be less than the nineteenth part of a guse’s grass,* — (I trow 
Mr Crossmyloof put in tliat — I ken his style,) — ^ of a guse's 
(n*ass, what the better will the defender be, seeing he hasna a 
divot*^t of land in Scotland ? — AdvocaHs for Lackland duplies, 
that nihU interest de possessione, tlie pursuer must put his case 
under the statute’ — (now, this is worth your notice, neighbour,) 
— * and must shew, as well as generaliter, 
what is the qualification that defender Lackland docs not possess 
^let him tell me what a plough-gate of land is, and 1 *11 tell him 
if 1 have one or no. Surely the pursuer is bound to un^rstand 
his own libel, and his own statute that he founds upon. Titius 
pursues Masons for recovery of ano Hack horse lent to Maevius 
--surely he shall have judgment j but if Titius pursue Msevius 
for ane or mmson horse, doubtless he shall be bound to 

shew that there is sic tme animal in rerum natura. No man can 
be bound to plead to nonsense— that is to say, to a charge which 
cannot be explamed or understood,’ — (he’s wrong there— the 
better the pleadings the fewer understand them,) — ‘ and so the 
m^^ence unto llus imdelined and unintelligible measuze of land 
Is, as if a p&ualty was inflicted by statute w any ^ho suld 
htmi or hawk, or use lyingnlogs, and wearing a sky-hhie pair of 
hlwediea, withoat baviag’— But I am wearying you, Mr 
Doans, weH pass to your ahi buuBeas,— thoui^ &a ease of 
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Marsport against Lackland has niade an imco din in the Outer- 
house. Weel, here ’s the dittay against puir Efhe : ^ Whereas it 
is humbly meant and shewn to us,’ &c. (tliey are words of mere 
stylo,) ‘ tiiat whereas, by tlie laas of this and every oUier well-regu- 
lated realm, tho murder of any one, more especially of an infant 
child, is a crime of aue high nature, and severely punishable : 
And whereas, without prejudice to the foresaid generality, it was, 
by ano act made in the second session of the First Parliament of 
our most High and Dread Sovereigns William and Mary, espe- 
cially enacted, that anc woman who sliall have concealed her con- 
dition, and shall not be able to shew that she hath called for help 
at the birili, in case that the child shall be found dead or amiss- 
ing, shall be deemed and hold guilty of the murder thereof ; and 
the said facts of concealment and pregnancy being found proven 
or confessed, shall sustain the pains of law accordingly ; yet, 
nevertheless, you, Effie, or Euphomia Deans* *’ 

“ Head no fartlier !** said Deans, raising his head up ; 1 would 
rather ye thrust a sword into my heart than read a word far- 
tlicr ! ” 

“ Weel, neighbour,” said Saddletree, “ I thought it wad hao 
comforted ye to ken tho best and tho warst o’t. Hut the question 
is, what *8 to be dune 

‘‘ Notliing,” answered Deans firmly, but to abide the dispen- 
sation that the Lord sees meet to send us. Oh, if it had been His 
will to take the grey head to rest before tliis awful visitation on 
my house and name ! But His will bo done. 1 can say that yet, 
tliough 1 can say little mair.” 

But, neighbour,” said Saddletree, ye *11 retain advocates for 
the puir lassie I it *s a thing maun needs be thought of.” 

" If there was ae man ot them,*’ answered Deans, “ that held 
fast his integrity — hut 1 ken them weel, they are a’ carnal, crafty, 
and warld-hundng self-seekers, Yerastians, and Arminians, every 
ane o* them.” 

Hout tout, neighbour, ye maunna take the warld at it’s word,” 
said Saddletree ; ^ the very deil is no sao ill as he ’s ca*d ; and 1 
ken mair than ae advocate that may be said to hae some integrity 
its weel as their neighbours ; that is, alter a sort o’ fashion o* their 
ain.” 

It is indeed but a fashion of inteCTlty that ye will find amang 
them,” replied David Deans, " and a fashion of wisdom, and 
fashion of oamal learning — gating, glancing-glasses tliey are, fit 
only to flin^ the glaika in folk’s een, wi’ their pawky policy, and 
earthly ingine, their flights and refinements, and periods of <do- 
quenoe, fms heathen emperors and popish canons. They canna, 
in that daft trash ye were reading to me, sae muokle as ca’ men 
that are sae ill-staxred as to be amang tlieir liands, by ony name 
o’ the du^ensation o’ grace, but maun new baptize mem by the 
names of the aecursed Titus, wha was n^ade the Instranattl of 
bumiiig the holy Temple, and otheir sic like heathens.^* 
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“ It’s TishiuB,” interrupted Saddletree, "and no Titus. Mr 
rrossmyloof cares as little about Titus or the Latin as ye do. — 
But it ’s a case of necessity — she maun hae counsel. Now, I 
eould speak to Mr Crossmyloof— he ’s wool kend fora round- 
bpiin Presbyterian, and a ruling elder to boot.” 

“ He ^8 a rank Yerastian,” replied Deans ; " one of the public 
and polititious waiddly-wise men tliat stude up to prevent ane 
general owning of the cauB(‘ in Uie day of power.” 

" What say ye to the auld Laird of CufTabout ?” said Saddle- 
tree ; " he whiles tliuinps tlie dust out of a case gey and week” 

" He? the tause loon ! ” answered Deans — " he was in his ban- 
daJiers to hae joined the uiigrucious lliglilanders in 1715, an they 
liad ever had tlie luck to cross the Firtii.” 

" Weel, Arniston 1 there ’s a clever chield for yo ! ” said Bar- 
toline, triumphantly. 

" Ay, to bring popish medals in till their very library from that 
schismatic woman in the north, the Duchess of Gordon.” 

“ Weel, weol, but somebody ye maun hae — What think ye o’ 
Kittlepunt 1” 

" He ’s an Arminiun.” 

" Woodsetter ?** 

" He ’s, 1 doubt, a Cocceian.” 

" Auld Whilliewliaw V* 


" He *8 ony thing ye like.” 

" Young Neemmo I” 

" He *a naething at a’.” 

" Ye ’re ill to please, neighbour,” said Saddletree : “ I hae run 
ower the pick o’ them for you, ye maun e’en choose foryoursell ; 
but bethink yo that in tlie multitude of counsoUors there ’s safety. 
— Wliat say yo to try young Mackenyie ? he has a’ his uncle’s 
Practiques at the tongue’s end.” 

" What, sir, wad ye speak to me,” exclaimed the sturdy pres- 
byterian in excessive wratli, " about a man that has the bipod of 
the saints at his fmgers’ ends I Didna his erne die and gang to 
his place wi’ the name of tlie Bluidy Mackenyie ? and winna he 
be kend by Uiat name sae lang as there ’s a Scots tongue to speak 
the word ! If the life of the dear bairn that’s under a suffering 
dispensation, and Jeanie’s, and my ain, and a’ mankind’s, depended 
on my asking sic a slave o’ Satan to spcAk a word for me or them, 
they should a’ gae down the water thegitiier for Davie Deans !” 

It was the e^ted tone in which he spoke this last sentence 
^tbat broke up the conversation between Butler and Jeanie, 
and brought them both ** ben the bouse,” to use the 
iaagoage of the country. Here they found the poor old man 
half frantic betu^een mef, and zealous ire against Saddletree’s 
proposed measure^ m cheek inflamed, his muad denched, and 
W voiee raised, while the tear in his eye, and the occadonal 
of hk aeoent^ diewed that his utmost efforts were inade- 
l^te to diaMwr ^ the eohsciousness of hk misery. 
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apprehensive of the consequences of his agitation to an aged and 
feeble frame, ventured to utter to him a recommendation to 
patience. 

I am patient,” returned the old man sternly, — more patient 
than any one ivho is alive to the woful backslidings of a miserublo 
time can be patient ; and in so mpeh, that 1 need neither socta^ 
rians, nor sons, nor grandsons of sectarians, to instruct my grey 
hairs how to bear my cross.” 

“ But, sir,” continued Butler, taking no offence at tlie slur cast 
on his grandfatlier’s faith, we must use human means. When 
you call in a physician, you would not, I suppose, question him on 
the nature of his religious principles I” 

« Wad I no ?” answered David — " But I wad, though; and if 
he didna satisfy me that he had a right sense of the right-hand 
and loft -hand defections of the day, not a goutte of liis physic 
should gang through my fatlier’s son.” 

It is a dangerous thing to trust to an illustration. Butler had 
done so and miscarried ; but, like a gallant soldier when his 
musket misses fire, he stood his ground, and charged with the 
bayonet, — This is too rigid an interpretation of your duty, sir. 
The sun sliineb, and the rain descends, on the just and unjust, 
and they are placed together in life in circumstances which 

that the evil may have an opportunity of beini; converted by the 
good, and perhaps, also, that the righteous might, among other 
trials, be subjected to that of occasioual converse with the pro- 
fane.” 

Ye ^re a silly callant, Reuben,” answered Deans, ^ with your 
bits of argument. Can a man touch pitch and not be defiled X 
Or what think ye of the brave and worthy champions of tlie 
Covenant, tliat wadna sae muckle as hear a minister speak, 
be his gifts and paces as they would, that hadna witnessed 
agaiimt the enormities of the day 1 Nae lawyer sliall ever speak 
for me and mine that hasna concurred in the testimony of tlie 
scattered, yet lovely remnant, which abode in the clifts of the 
rocks.” 

So saying, and as if fatigued, both with the arguments and 
presence of his guests, the old man arose, and seeming to bid 
them adieu with a motion of his head and liand, went to shut 
himself up in his sleeping apartment. 

^^Ifs thrawing his £.ughter’s life awa,” said Saddletree to 
Butler, to hear him speak in that daft pite. Where will he 
ever get a Cameronian advocate I Or ever heard of a 
lawyer’s suffering either for ae religion or sSother 1 The kade’s 
life is dean flung awa.” 

During the latter part of this debate, Dumbiedikes bed asdved 
al the door, dismounted, hung the pony’s bridle on the usual 
and sunk down on his ordinary settle. Hb eyes, with more thaki 
their usual animation, followed first one sp^er^ then ano^r, 
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till he caught the melancholy senae of the whole from Saddle- 
tree’s last words. He rose from his seat, stumped slowly across 
the room, and, coming close up to Saddletree’s ear, said, in a 
tremulous, anxious voice, “ Will — will siller do naething for 
tliem, Mr Saddletree 1” 

"Umph !” said Saddletree, looking grave, — siller will cer- 
tainly do it in the Parliament House, if ony thing can do it ; 
but whare ’s tho siller to come frae ? Mr Deans, ye see, will do 
naething ; and though Mrs Saddletree ’s their far-awa friend, and 
right good woel-wisher, and is weel disposed to assist, yet she 
wadna like to stand to be bound singuh in solidum to such an 
expensive wark. An ilka friend wad bear a share o’ the burden, 
sometliing might be dune — ilka ane to bo liable for their ain 
input — I wadna like to see tbe case fa’ through without being 
pled — it wadna be creditable, for a’ that dai‘t whig body says.” 

" I ’ll — I will — yes,” (assuming fortitude,) I will be answer- 
able,” said Dumbie^kes, for a score of punds sterling.” — And 
he was silent, staring in astonishment at finding capable 

of such unwonted resolution and excessive generosity. 

" God Almighty bless ye, Laird 1” said Jeanio, in a transport 
of gratitude. 

Ye may ca^ the twenty pnnds thretty,” said Dumbiedikes, 
looking bashfully away from her, and towa^s Saddletree. 

** That will do bravely,” said Saddletree, rubbing his hands ; 
^ and ye sail Iiae a’ my skill and knowledge to gar the siller gang 
far — I ’ll tape it out weel — I ken how to gar the birkics tak 
aliort fees, and be glad o* them too — it’s only garring them trow 
ye hae twa or three cases of importance coming on, and they ’ll 
work cheap to get custom. Let me alane for wlnllywhaiug an 
advocate :--it ’s nae sin to get as muckle frae them for our siller 
as we can — after a’, it ’s but tho wind o’ their mouth — it costs 
them naething ; whereas, in my wretched occupation of a saddler, 
horse-milliner, and harness-maker, we are out unconscionable 
sums just for barkened hides and leather.” 

** Can 1 be of no use ) ” said Butler. My means, alas I are 
only worth the black coat 1 wear; but I am young — I owe much 
to the family^Oan 1 do nothing 

“ Ye can help to collect evidence, sir,” said Saddletree ; “ if 
we eoold but find ony ane to say she had gien the least hint o’ her 
condition, she wad be brought aff wi* a wat finger — Mr Crossmy- 
loof toll’d me sae, The crown, says he, canna bo craved to prove 
ajpoaitive-^was’t a positive or a negative they couldna be ea’d to 
t— ‘it was th||£bane or the tlther o’ them, 1 am sure, and it 
rnaksna muckle nmter whilk. Wherefoie, says he, the libel 
maun be redargued b^ the panel proving her defences. And it 
canna be done otherwise.” , 

^ But the fret, sir,** argued Butler, the fact that this poor 
^rt b|M frame a child ; surely the eropm lawyers must pr6ve 
aeat 1 said 
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Saddletree paueed a moment, while the visage of Dumhiedikes, 
v;hich traversed, as if it had been placed on a pivot, from the one 
spokesman to the other, assumed a more blithe expression. 

u Ye — ye — yo- — es,” said Saddletree, after some grave hesita- 
tion ; " unqiiebtionably that is a thing to be proved, as the court 
will more fully declare by an interlocutor of relevancy in common 
form ; but I fancy tliat job’s done already, for slie luis confessed 
her guilt.” 

‘‘Confessed the murder?” exclaimed Jeanic, witli a scream 
that made them all start. 

“ No, I didna say that,” replied Bartoline. “ But she con- 
fessed bearing the babe.” 

“ And what became of it, then 1” said Jeanie, “ for not a word 
could 1 get from her but bitter sighs and tc'ars.” 

“ She says it was ttikeii away from her by the woman in w'hose 
house it was horn, and who assisted her at the time.” 

“ And wlio was that woman ?” said Butler. “ Surely by her 
means the truth might be discovered. — Who was slie ? I will fly 
to her directly.” 

I wish,” said Dumbiedikes, “ T were as young and as supple 
as you, and had the gift of the gab as week” 

“ Who is she again reiterated Butler impatiently.— “ Who 
could that woman be 1 ” 

“Ay, wha kens that but herscll,” said Saddletree; “die 
deponed fartlier, and declined to answer that interrogatory.” 

“ Then to herself will J instantly go,” said Butler ; “ farewell, 
Jeanie ;” then coining close up to her. — “ Take no rash steps Ull 
you hear from me. Farewell!” and he immediately left tlie 
cottage. 

“ I wad gang too,” said the landed proprietor, in an anxious, 
jealous, and repining tone, “ but iny powny winna for tho life o’ 
me gang ony other road than just frae Piunbiedikes to this 
house-end, and sae straight back again.” 

“ Ye’ll do bettor for Siem,” said Saddletree, as they left the 
house together, “ by sending mo the thretty punds.” 

“ Thretty punds ! ” hesitated Dumbiedikes, who was now out 
of the reach of those eyes wliich had inflamed his generosity; “ 1 
only said twenty punds.” 

“ Ay ; but,” said Saddletree, “ that was under protestation to 
add and eik ; and so ye craved leave to amend your libel, and 
made it thretty,” 

“ Did I ! I dinna mind that 1 did,” answered Dumbiedikes. 
“ But whatever 1 said 1 ’ll stand to.” Then bestriding his steed 
with some difltculty, he added, “ Dinna ye think poor Jeanie’s 
oen wi’ the tears in them glanced like lamour bea<K Mr 
Saddletree 1” 

“ I kenna nmckle shout women’s een, Laird,’^ replied the in* 
sensible Bartoline ; “ and 1 care just as Uttle. 1 wnss I Were os 
weel free o’ their tongues ; though few wi'^ss,” he added, nsool* 
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lecting the necessity of keeping up his character for domestic 
rule, are under better command tlian mine, Laird. I allow 
neither perduelUon nor lese-majesty against my sovereign 
authority.” 

The Laird saw nothing so important in tills observation as to 
call for a rejoinder, and when they had exchanged a mute salu- 
tation, they parted in peace upon &eir different errands. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

1 11 wamiit that fellow from drowning, were the ship no stronger than a nut- 
shell — The Tempest. 

Bittler felt neither fatigue dor want of refreshment, although, 
fx^m the mode in which ho had spent the night, he might well 
have been overcome with either. But in the eamostness witli 
which he hastened to the assistance of the sister of Jeanie Deans, 
he forgot both. 

In his first progress he walked with so rapid a pace as almost 
approached to running, when he was surprised to hear behind 
him a call upon his name, contending witli an asthmatic cough, 
and half-drowned amid the resounding trot of a Highland pony. 
He looked behind, and saw the Laiid of Dumbiedikes making 
after him with what speed he might, for it happened fortunately 
for the Laird’s purpose of conversing with Butler, that his own 
road homeward was for about two hundred yards the same with 
that which led by the nearest way to the city. Butler stopped 
when he heard himself thus summoned, internally wishing no 
good to the panting equestrian who thus retarded his journey. 

^ Uh ! uh ! uh 1 ” ejaculated Dumbiedikes, as he ciiecked the 
hobbling pace of the pony by our friend Butler. Uh 1 uh ! it ’s 
a hard^t willyard beast this o’ mine.” He bad in fact just 
ovMaken the object of his chase at the very point beyond which 
it would have been absolutely impossible for liim to have con- 
tixmed the mdrsutt, since there Butler’s road parted from that 
leading to Dumbiedikes, and no means of influence or compul- 
sion which the rider could possibly have used towards his 
Bucephalus could have induced the Celtic obstinacy of Box^ 
Bean (such was the pony’s name^ to have diverged a yard from 
the path that conducted him to ms own paddock. 

Eyen when he had recovered from the shortness of Itfeath 
oecasaoned by a trot much more rapid than Rory or he were 
aeenstoaaedi the high purpose of Dumbiedikes seemed to stick 
an it wm in His thrCfU, and impede his utterance, so that Butler 
stood neady tiiree minutes ere he could utter a syllable ; |md 
when he did fkid voice, It was only to say, after one or two 
^Uh! uht ohm 1 1 Mr-— Mr Buder, it’s 4 braw day 

lay haHtvt” 
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Fine day, indeed,” said Butler. " I wish you good morning, 
sir.” 

‘^Stay — stay a bit,” rejoined Dumbiedikes; “that was no 
what 1 had gotten to say.” 

“ Then, pray bo quick, and let me have your commands,” re- 
joined Butler ; “ I crave your pardon, but 1 am in haste, aii<l 
Tempus nemini — you know the proverb.” 

Dumbiedikes did not know the proverb, nor did he even take 
the trouble to endeavour to look as if he did, as others in his 
place might have done. He was concentrating ail his intellects 
for one grand proposition, and could not afford any detachment 
to defend outposts. “ 1 say, Mr Butler,” said he, “ ken ye if Mr 
Saddletree *s a great lawyer ? ” 

“ 1 have no i)eison’a word for it but his own,” answered 
Butler, dryly ; “ but undoubtedly he best understands his own 
qualities.” 

“ Umph ! ” replied the taciturn Dumbiedikes, in a tone which 
schemed to say, “ Mr Butler, 1 take your meaning.” “ In that 
case,” ho puraued, “ I *11 employ my ain man o’ bivsiness, Nichil 
Novit, (auld Niohirs son, and amalst as gleg as his father,) to 
agent Effie^s plea.” 

And having thus displayed more sagacity than Butler expected 
from him, he courteou^y touched his gold-laced cocked hat, and 
by a punch on the ribs, conveyed to Kory Bean, it was his rider's 
pleasure tliat he sliould forthwith proceed homew'arda; a hint 
which the quadruped obeyed witli ttiat degree of alacrity with 
which men and animals interpret and obey suggestions that 
entirely correspond with tlieir own inclinations. 

Butler resumed his pace, not without a momentary revival of 
that jealousy, which the honest Laird’s attention to the family of 
Deans had at different times excited in bis bosom. But be was 
too generous long to nurse any feeling, which was allied to selfish- 
ness. “ He is,” said Butler to himself, “ rich in what 1 want ; 
why ^ould I feel vexed that he has IIm heart to dedicate some 
of his pelf to render them services, whidi I can only form Uio 
emp^ wish of executing ? In God’s name, let ue eaii^ do what 
we can. May she be but happy! — saved from the misery and 
disgrace that seems impending — Let me but find the means of 
preventing the fearful experiment of this evening, and farewell 
to other thoughts, though my heart-strings break m parting with 
tliem!” 

He redoubled his pace, and soon stood before the door of the 
Tolbootb, or rather before the entrance where the door had 
tbrmerly been placed. His interview with the m^^terions 
Stranger, the message to Jeanie, his agitating conversadoa with 
her on the subject of breaking off their mutual en^pngmnenta, 
and the interesmig scene with old Deans, had so enSrmy been- 
pied his mind as to drown even recoll^on of the trsgloal 
event which he liad witnessed Uie preceding evenmg. His 
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attention was not recalled to it by the groups who stood 
scattered on the street in conversation, which they hushed 
when strangers approached, or by the bustling search of tlie 
agents of Wie city police, supported by small parties of tlio 
military, or by appearance of the Guard-House, before 
which were treble sentinels, or, finally, by the subdued and 
intimidated looks of the lower orders of society, who, conscious 
that they were liable to suspicion, if they wore not guilty of 
accession to a riot likely to be strictly inquired into, glided 
about with an humble and dismayed aspect, like men whose 
spirits being exhausted in tlie revel and the dangers of a despe- 
rate debauch over night, are nerve-shaken, timorous, and 
unenterpriilttg on the succeeding day. 

None of these symptoms of alarm and trepidation struck But- 
ler, whose mind was occupied with a different, and to him still 
more interesting subject, until ho stood before the entrance to 
the prison, and saw it defended by a double file of grenadiers, 
inst^ of bolts and bars. Their Stand, stand !’’ the blackened 
appearanee of the doorless gate-way, and the winding staircase 
and apartments of the Tolbootli, now open to the public eye, 
repaUed the whole proceedings of the eventful night. Upon his 
requesting to speak wiUi EiOne Deans, the same tall, thin, silver- 
haired turnkey, whom he had seen on the preceding evening, 
made his appeaianoe. 

“ I think,’’ he replied to Butler’s request of admission, with 
true Seottudi indirectness, ‘^ye will be the same lad that was for 
in to see her yestreen 1” 

Butler admitted he was the same person. 

** And 1 am thinking,” pursued the turnkey, " that ye speered 
at me when we locked up, and if we locked up earlier on account 
of Porteous 

^ Vex^ likely I might make some such obseiwation,” said But- 
ler ; but the question now is, can I see Effie Deans 

^ I dhma ken — gang in by, and up the turnpike stair, and 
turn till the ward on the lejEt Imd.” 

The old xnaa followed close behind him, with his keys in his 
handy not forgetting even that huge one which had once opened and 
(timt the outward gate'of his dominions, thouifh at present it was 
but an idle and useless burden. No sooner Wl Butler entered 
tiie room to which he was directed, than the experienced hand of 
the warder selected the proper key, and locked it on the outside. 
At ffrst Butier oonoeived this manoeuvre was only an effect of 
the man’s habitual and offidal caution and jealousy. But when 
he heard the hoarse eonunand, Turn out tiie guard 1” and im- 
mediatdy affnrwarda heard the daah of a eentinel’s arms, as he 
‘was posM at the door of his apmtment, he again called out to 
the tamkey, ^ My good hnend, t have business of some oonse* 
mmee with EffieDmms, and 11^ to see her as soon as possible.’’ 
^0 answer was iwfurnedL H B be against your rules to 
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mr/* repeated Butler, in a still louder tone, “ to see tho prisoner, 
r be|; you will tell me so, and let me go about my business.— 
irrevocabile tempus muttered he to himself. 

“ If ye had business to do, sold hae dune it before ye cam 
hero,*' replied the man of keys from tlie outside ; ye ’ll find it ’s 
easier wunnin in tlian wuniiin out here — there 's sma* likelihood 
o’ another Porteous-mob coming to i*abble us again — the law will 
hand her ain now, neighbour, and that ye ’U find to your cost” 

^ What do you mean by tliat, sir i” retorted Butler. " You 
must mistake me for some other person. My name is Reuben 
Butler, preacher of the gospel.” 

“ I ken that weel eneugh,” said tho turnkey. 

Well, tlien, if you know me, I have a ri^ht to kl||Pir from you 
in return, what warrant you liave for detaining me; that 1 know, 
is the right of every British subject.” 

^ Warrant ?” said the jailor, — the warrant ’s awa to Libber* 
ton wi’ twa sheriff officers seeking ye. If ye had staid at hame, 
as honest men should do, yc uad hae seen the warrant; but if ye 
come to be incarcerated of your ain accord, wlia can help it, 
my jo ?” 

So I cannot see Effie Deans, then,” said Butler ; and you 
arc determined not to let me out 1” 

Troth will 1 no, neighbour,” answered the old man, dog- 
gedly ; “ as for Kffie Deans, ye ’ll hae eiieugh ado to mind your 
ain business, and lot lier mind hers ; and for letting you out, that 
maun he as the magistrate will determine. And fare ye wee! for 
a bit, for T maun see Deacon Sawyers put on ane or twa o’ the 
doors that your quiet folk broke down yesternight, Mr Butler.” 

There was sometliing in this exquisitely provoking, but there 
was also something darkly alarming. To be imprison^ even on 
a false accusation, has something in it disagreeable and menacing 
even to men of more constitutional courage than Butler had 
to boast; for although he had much of that resolution which 
arises firom a sense of duty and an honourable desire to disebar^ 
it, yet, as his imagination was lively, and his frame of body deli- 
cate, he was far from possessing that cool insensibility to danger 
which is the happy portion of men of strong health, more firm 
nerves, and less acute sensibility. An moistinct idea of p^l, 
which he could neither understand nor ward off, seemed to fioat 
befbre his eyes. He tried to think over the events of tlie 
ceding night, in hopes of discovering some means of exphunin^ 
or vindicatmg his conduct for appearing among the mob, since it 
immediately occurred to him that his detention must be founded 
on that circumstanee. And it was with anxiety that he found he 
could not recollect to have been under the observatioa of any 
diiinterested witness in the attempts that he made firom tame to 
time to expostulate with the rioters, and to prevail on them to 
release him. The distoess of Deans’s family, the dangerous 
rendezvous which Jeanto had lormedi, and which he com not 
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now hope to interrupt, had al^o their share in his nnploasaiit 
reflections. Yet impatient as he was to receive an eclaircisse- 
ment upon the cause of his confinement, and if possible to obtain 
his liberty, he was affected with a trepidation which scorned no 
good omen ; when, after remaining an hour in this solitary apart- 
ment, he received a summons to attend the sitting magistrate. 
He was conducted from prison strongly guardod by a party ol 
soldiers, with a parade of precaution, that, however ill-timed and 
unnecessary, is generally displayed after an event, which such 
precaution, if used in time, might have prevented. 

He was introduced into the Council Chamber, as the place is 
calli^ the magistrates hold their sittings, and which was 

th^^ ^||pi6 distance from the prison. One or two of the 
present, and seemed about to engage in 
of an individual who was brought forwaid to 
mg green -covered table round which the council 
Is that the preacher ?*’ said one of the 
dty Q^ccr in attendance introduced Butler. 
^ nUm answ6t0d tlie affirmative. ** Let him sit down there 
1W will fiiDlsh this man’s business very briefly.” 
Mr Butter,” queried the assistant. 

^ Mi is Ufw UflUSWUry — Let him remain where he is.” 

sate down on a bench at the bottom of the 
atitendea by one of his keepers. 

It tafgu voomf partially and iraperfeefly lighted ; but by 
skfll m the architect, who might happen to 
iMUpMbetr U^tnautage which might occasionally be derived 
{ll!M MQfdk wu iMltangement, one window was so placed as to 
thttev h at the loot of the table at which prisoners 

m exanunation, while the upper end, where 
aate^ pras Hirown into shadow. Butler’s e>es 
AtWjl op itie person whose examination was at 
{p die Idea that he might recognize some 
etemPiP of die former night. But though the 

^wepe )|q|Bciently marked and striking, he 
mim M khteld ever seen them before. 

tMplipefi of Mk was dark, and liis age somewhat 

adVIUpeC W We Ofd hair, combed smooth down, and 
eat Wfitgr S||ia«i ^ It irtp jet lightly curled by nature, and 
ahmM^ WillM iSs man’s face expressed rather 

knavery than vIb|^ Mpd n InifMMition to sharpness, cunning, and 
roipiery, mo|t IteiP of stormy and indulged passious. 

^ Bins eyee^ aemte te|tUTes, ready sardonic 

fanUe,pimnpfltildp^iin4eft^ altogether what is 

nailed nxumg the % Inunsiii^ look, which generally implies 
Bk tendency to knave#. JM 4 1# e# noarket, you could not mr a 
eaement have M intimate with 

ah the teicke of his W on a mow, you 

^felOd net have apprehedWi^^ hlna Mia dress 
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y\d& also that of a horse-dealer — a close-buttoned jockoy-ooat, or 
\v rap rascal, as it was then termid, with huge metal buttons, 
coarse blue uppei si<»cluugs, called boot hose, because supplying 
the pla( e of booth, and a slouched hat He only wanted a loaded 
whip under liis aim and a spur upon one heel, to complete tlie 
dress of the eharactfr he seemed torepiesent 

Your name is James RatehflFe said the magistrate 
« Ay — alwa}8 wi’ )our honour^s leave ” 

That 18 to say, you could find me anotlier name if 1 did not 
like tliat one 

Twenty to pick and choose upon, always with your honour s 
leave,*’ rcfaumeu the respondent 

But James Ratclifie is your present name 

eanna just hay, distmctly, tliat I liave 
repeated^ the 

“ I iJuld I diana ken 

«lu8i tbe 
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“I)c\r, \(mi honour uis\\ci<<(l Jiitilifft, “time s imul I( 
(hffdcnd bi tween R uikUi sente iki oi de dli, in I 

staying tlieir ot me s nn piepei aee »id when it aaouII hive cost 
*i nidu II K tiling to p,et u]) md nn iw i whit wish Ininhi m 
Irom sh ppin^ Old epnetl) when the iillle willed iw i wi Joek 
Porteous ^c^tieeii f aiil does your lioiiour itall> think 1 stud 
on ]nn peise to he h m^cd ^ 

“ J eio not know wh it \oii niiy hue ^imposed to ^ouiself , hut 
T know, said the nngisti ih ‘ whit the liw ]nop)sesloi you, 
and that ih, to h m^ } e ii ne \t W e due sd i) e ip,ht d i> s 

“ Na, na,, yVmr h inoui ’ wiiel KiUhtre fninl>, ‘ eriivinp; yoni 
honaw's pfgrdeui, I JI ue er belie ve th it till I see it J hiive ken 1 
the liaw inon\ a \e ii, ind nioii> i thriwnt ]oh 1 lue hi I 
Wl’ ^ir»t and hist 1 ut the uild jiud is n » sie ill is tii it comes 
aye 1^4 llitr b n 1 w mr than he i bite 
•* And li Ao not t\peet the pillows, t> whieli von aio eon 
(lemnedl^ time to m\ Inowkd^e ) in tv 1 he the 

iavour fo mimstute ‘ whit it is tint ^ou /» 

expect, ^ not Invm^ id e n a nii fli Jit with 

the 1 will adimt w is 1 line ed e iiduet 

little to tiev0 ifexpeeted 

** I havfi 'thoOj^t fen 1 menu Hi e f st n in th it 

atiM anawere d Rite iifle ^ hut th it n ( ml 

wont had J«et Ipien lhe« faacy to the pi r< , md J m pist e \pe ct 
ing h hit po<st wjiH.” 

*‘A post’” ex< 4 i!ilined the ma^jistritc, “a whi])ping ])ost, 1 
auppose, you tdmn 

^Na, na, eir, 1 had uae thou Jits o^ a whuppm pe'-t Aftei 
havmg heeu ^ujr hnwie dodiucd to Imn^^ by tlic neck till 1 was 

dfNttdji i thihh I luu w hhypAd Wng whujipit ’ 

The»^ H H t^'hat did >ou e.\pce t * ’ 

^ jfuat uoHit )of vudei^ foi I undcistmd there ’s i 

prfkwierj •* I waelna think ol iskmg the loci 

a V* plaee w heidd ^ it wadn i smt me sac we el is ithei 

for I put It out o’ the way , mu h le ss de al 

said the magistrate, m iking 
ihe ht Hatchffc was drsiious to le id hnn 

though 4 ti<> W# dh e»tation of oddity “ Rut, 

e ontmuld 4J|f you think you o m he tiuste d 

with a phargeJjMii you have broken at your own 

liand h df the mm to f ’ 

“ Wi* your ISidd “ if I kend sae wtcl 

how te> wun outlto^ML it ^ ISho t Wind the bettei a hand to 
kee^p other folk m» % tpijllk they wd hen won husiurss weel th it 
he 11 mo m when t to bfe 0*l|^ wan out when I wanted 

to hand them in ” ^ 

• bee^o4l^ 
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The remark soenied to strike the niaj^ibtrale, but he made no 
farther immediate observation, oiiJ^ desired lliitelifie to i)e rt*- 
iiio\ed. 

Wht‘ii tills daring and yet sly freehoobr was out of lieariiij^, 
llie inapibtrate aski'd tlie cit}-elerk, uliat lu‘ thought of the 
h'llow’s assurance T' 

“ It no for me to sa,\, sir,’’ repli<‘d’the elerk ; but if James 
Tlatclitf(‘ bo inclined to turn to good, tlicTt* is not a nuaii e’er caim 
u itlnn the ports of tlie burgh could be of sae iiuickle use to tlie 
tiood T<mn in llie tliief and lock-up lino of bubine&s. I’ll speak 
to Mr Sharpitlaw about liiin.” 

Upon li;itcbfle’s retn^at, Ilutler was placed at the table for 
exaiJiination. 'I’he magistrate conducted liis inquiry civilly, hut, 
V't in a manner wliicli gave him to uiid( rstand that he laboured 
under strong sus]>icion. \Vith a frankness vshich at once became 
Ins calling and eharaeter, Butler aA owed his involuntary presence 
at the inurdi'r of I’ort<‘ons, and, at the request of the mag!strati\ 
entered into a minute detail of the circmustances which attended 
that imhap]>y affair. All the particulars, such as wo have nar- 
rated, \N(‘re taken minutely down by the clerk from Butler’s 
dictation. 

WJieu the narrative was concluded, the cross-examination com 
inonced, tvliich it is a painful Usk e\en for the most candid witness 
to undergo, sinee a stor^, especially if connected with agitating 
and akirnung incidents, can scarce be so clearly and distinctly 
tdcl, but tliat som(‘ ambiguity and doubt may bo ihrowu upon it 
by a string of successive' and inhmtc interrogatories. 

The magistrate commenced by observing, that Butler had said 
his object 'was to return to the village of Libberton, but that he 
was intciTui)te(l by the mob at the West Port. “Is the West 
Jk^rt }our usual way of leaving town when you go to Libberton 1” 
said fho magistrate, with a sneer. 

“ No, certainly,” answered Butler, nitli tho haste of a man 
anxious to vindicate the accuracy of his evidence ; ^ but T chanced 
to be nearer that port than any other, and tlie hour of shutting 
the gates was on the point of striking.” 

“ Tliat was unlucky,” said the magistrate, dryly. Pray, 
being, as you say, under coercion and fear of the lawless multi- 
t\ide, and compc'llcd to accompany them through scenes disagrcc- 
abl(' to all men of humanity, and more csf>ecially irreconcilcablc 
to the profession of a minister, did you not attempt to struggle, 
resist, or escape from their 'violence ?” 

Butler replied, “ that their numbers prevented him from 
attempting rcbistance, and their vigilance from effecting his 
osca];>c.” 

" That was unlucky,” again repeated the magistrate, in tlic 
same dry inaequicscx'nt tone of voice and mannw. He proceeded 
with decency and politeness, but with a stifthess which argued his 
continued suspicion, to ask many questions cuuccrning the be- 
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liaviour of tlio mob, ilio Tuaniioi’s and dross of tlie rin/:;leadors ; 
and wlion lie coiiooivod that flio oantioii of Biitlor, if lu* was 
deceiving liini, must bt* hdlod as!(‘oi>, the nia^i-trato suddenly and 
artfully rc'tiiniod to torinor parts of his declaration, and roijuirt ^l 
a IU‘W r(‘oa[»iiu]:ition of the oirouuistances, to the luiinitcst and 
most trivial prnnt, w'hioh attended each jiart of the melan- 
choly scene. No confusion or contradiction, howc\er, occinrcd, 
that Cf>uld coiint( iiaiict the suspicion w'hich he seemed to haA^e 
adopted against lintler. At leiiglli the train ot his inteiTogatori(‘.s 
r(‘ac*hed Madge Wildhre, at whose inline the magistrate and town- 
clerk cxcliangisl siguifteant glances. If the fate ol the flood Town 
had depended on Iut earelnl magistrate’s knowing the fealnrt's 
ajid dress of this personage*, liis inquiries could not liavc hf'cn 
more particular. Ihit Hutlcr could say almost nothing of thin 
person’s features, which were disguised apparently with red paint 
.md soot, like an Indian going to battle, besides the projecting 
shade of a eureh, or coif, which muffled the hair of the supposed 
female. He declared that In* thought he ermld not know this 
Madge Wildfire, if plaei'd before liiin in a diflereiit dress, hut that 
he believed ho iniglit recognize her voice. 

The magistrate requested him again to stale bv what gate In* 
left the city. 

“ Hy the Cow gate l*ort,” replied Butler. 

Wjis that the nevirosf road to Bibherton 1” 

“ No,” answi'red Butler, with embarrassment ; “ but it was the 
nearest way to extricah* myself from tin* mob.” 

'riie clerk and magistrate* again exchanged glane(*s. 

Is the (’owgate Port a nearer way to Libberton from tho 
Crassmarket than Bristo INud. t” 

“ No,” rej)li('d Butler *, “ but 1 liad to visit a friend.” 

Indeed i” a-iid the interrogator — " You were in a hurry to 
tofi the sight oil had w'ituessed, 1 suppose?” 

“ Indeed J was not,” r(*plied Butler ; “ nor did 1 speak on the 
*'Uf )ject the whole tune 1 was at Saint Leonard’s Oags.” 

“ Whiefi road did you take to Saint Leonard’s Crags V' 

By the foot of Salisbury Crags,” was the reply. 

‘^Jndeed?- you seem partial to circuitous roiitos,” again 
said tho magistrate. “ Wliom did you boo after you left tiu* 
(dty ?” 

One by one he obtained a description of every one of tho groups 
who had passed Butler, as already noticed, tlieir number, 
ilemeanour, and apjiearauce ; and, at lengtli, came to the circum- 
stance of tlie mysU'rious stranger in the King’s Park. On tfiis 
subject Butler w'ould fam have remained silent. But tlio magis- 
ti^te had no sooner got a slight hint concerning the incident, 
tiian he seemed bent to possess himself of the most minute parti- 
culars. 

“ Look ye, Mr Butler,” said ho, “ you are a young man, and 
bear an excellent cliaracter ; so much 1 will myself Wstlfy iu your 
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favour. Tiut wo arc aware there lia^ hei.ii, at times, a sort of 
hastard aiul fiery zeal in some ol ;vour ordi'r, and tliose, men 
irreproaehahlo in otlier points, wlii<*h has lid tlieni into doing 
and eoiintenaneing great iiTegularilies, hy i^hich the peaee ol* 
the country is liable io Ije shaken. — 1 will deal plainly with von, 
1 am not at all satisfi(*d with this story, of ;your setting out again 
and again to si'ek }our dwelling iTy two siweral roads, wliicli 
were both circuitous. And, to he frank, no on<‘ whom we Ikinc 
»‘\ ainme(l on this unhappy affair could trace in your appearance 
any thing Ida* ymir acting uiid(‘r compulsion. AIor(‘over, the 
wail(‘rs at the f'owgate Port observed something like the trepida- 
tion of guilt in >our eoiiduet, and declare that yon were tin* first 
to cr^mmand llicm to ejx n tlie gate, in a tone of authority, as if 
still prt siding ovi'r the guards and outpostH of the rahbk', who 
had hesuged tin m tbe wliole night.'’ 

“ God forgive them ‘•aid Puiltr ; “ I only asked free passag<* 
for niysell ; tin v innd liave iniieh inisuudiTatood, if they did not 
wilfully niisrepre.si nt me.” 

Mr Hufli'r,” resumed tin* magistrate, am inclined 
to judge the best and hope the he "I, as 1 am ‘«ure 1 wish the* 
b(‘st ; but vou mnsl be liunk vvitli me*, if }ou wjsli to seeure my 
good o])in]on, end bwn the risk ol iueonveuiience to vonrsedl. 
You have allowed ^on s.a\ another individual in our passugi* 
through the King's I’ark to Saint Leonard’s ('rags- 1 must 
know <‘very word vvhieh passed betwixt you.” 

Thus closely pi ssed, Hutler, who hael no reason for concealing 
what passed at that meeting, unless h(‘cause Jeanie Ihwis was 
concerned in it, thought it hest to Udl the whoJi‘ truth from 
hegiiming to end. 

“Do ^011 suppose,” said the magistrate, pausing, “ tliat the 
jDUiig woman will acee])t an invitation so mysterious 

“ T fivar sh(‘ will,” rejjlied Hutler. 

“ Why do you use the word /iar it ?” saiil the magistrate. 

“He(.\u-.e I am apprehensive lor lu‘r safidy, in meeting, at 
such a time and plaee, one who had "^onr ‘thing of the manner ol 
a desiierado, and whose message w'as ol a character so inexpli- 
cable.” 

“ Her safety shall he e.arcd for,” said the magistrate'. “ Mr 
Hutler, ] am concerned I cannot immediately discharge you 
from confinement, but J hope yon will not b(' long detaiiu'd. 
Re^move Air Hutler, and let him he provided with decent accom- 
niodation in all respects.” 

He was conducted buck to the prison accordingly ; but, in the 
food offertsl to him, as well as in the apartmisnt in whieli he vva.s 
lodged, file recommeudatiim of the magistrate was strictly at- 
tended to. 


\ 0 L. VII. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Dark and ucrio wtis tlic ni^^ht. 

And lonely was the wa>. 

As Jaiiot, wi’ her ^jrcrn iiiantell, 

To Miles’ Cross she did ff.ie 

Old BoUad 

Leaving Butler to all the uncomfortable thoughts attached to 
Ills new situation, among wliich the most predominant was his 
feeling that he was, by his confinement, deyirived of all possibi- 
lity of assisting the family at Saint Leonard’s in their gi'ealost 
need, we return to Jeanic Deans, who had seen him depart, 
without an opportunity of farther explanation, in all that agony 
of mind w'ith which the female heart bids adieu to tlie compli- 
cated sensations so well described by Coleridge, — 

Hopes, and fears that kindle liopc, 

An iindisiingiiishable throng; 

And gentle wishes long subdued — 

Subdued nud cherish’d long. 

It is not Uk* firmest heart (and Jeanie, under her russet roke- 
lay, liad one that would not have disgraced Cato’s daughter) 
that call most easily hid adieu to tliese soft and mingled emotions. 
She wept lor a few minutes bitterly, and witliout attempting to 
refrain fi’om tliis indulgence of passion. But a moment’s recol- 
lection induced her to cheek herself f(»r a grief selfish and propcT 
to her own afi'ectioiis, while her fatlier and sistt'r were plungcnl 
into sueh deep and iiTctricvable affliction. She drew from her 
pocket the letter wliieli had been that morning flung into her 
apurtment through an open window, and the contents of wliieh 
wro as singular as th(j expression was violent and entTgetie. 
^ If slie would save a human being from the most damning guilt, 
and all its desperate consequences, — if she desired the life and 
honour of her sister to be saved ftnim tlio bloody fangs of an 
unjust law, — if she desired not to forfeit jieace <jf mind here, and 
happiness hereafter,” such was the frantic style of the conjura- 
tion, "idle was entreated to give a sure, secret, and solitary 
meeting to tlio writer. Sho alono could rescue him,” so ran the 
letter, " and he only could rescue her.” He was in such cii’- 
<*umstance8, the billet farther informed her, that an atUmipt to 
bring any witness of tlieir conference, or even to mention to her 
father, or any other jierson whatsoever, the letter which requested 
it, would inevitably prevent its taking place, and ensure the 
destruction of her sister. The letter concluded with incoherent 
but violent protestationH, that in obeying this summons she had 
nothing to fear poc&onally. 

The message delivered to her by Butler from the stranger in 
tlie Park tamed exactly with the contents of the letter, but 
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assigned a lattT hour and a different i)lace of inoeting. Apjja- 
reiitly tlu' writer of the letter had been ermipelled to let Butler 
so far into his eonfidenee, for the sake of aimoiuieing this change 
to Jeaiiie. Slie was more than once cm the jioint of producing 
the billet, in vindication of liersell from her lover’s half-hinteil 
suspicions. But tlioi'e is something in stofiping to jiistiticatifin 
which the prid^ of innocence does nOt at all times willingly submit 
to ; l)(‘sid(*s that the threats contained in the letter, in case of her 
hetrajing the secret, hung heavy on her heart. It is probable. 
}io\vev(»r, that had they remained longer tog('lhor,she might havt 
taken the n solution to submit the whole matter to Butler, and lu 
guided l)y him as to tlic line of coiiduet which sh(‘ should adopt. 
And when, by the sudden interruption of their confennice, sIu 
lost the oj)}K)rtuiiity of doing so, she felt us if she had been unjust 
to a friend, whose ad\i<v might have been higlily useful, and 
whoso attachment doscTV'ed her full and unresiTved confidence 

To hav(‘ recourse to her fatluT U])on this occasion, she eim 
fiidered .is highly im]irud(*iit. There was no possibility of conjee- 
turiug in what light tlie matter miglit stiike old David, whose 
manner of acting and thinking in c xlraordmary circumstances 
dojK'iided upon f(*elings and jnMneiples ptcuhar to himself, the 
operation of which could not he calculated u}»oii even by those 
best acquainted with him. To hav<* requesti'd some female 
friend t(j have aecompaiiied her to the placi* of retlezvous, would 
perhaps hav been the most eligible expedient; but the threats 
of the VM’itt*r, that hetraving his secret would prt'veiit their 
meeting (on which her sister's safet^V yfiid to dej>c‘ud) from 
taking place at all, would have deterred Iht from making such 
a coiifideticc, tveii had she known a pm son in whom she thought 
it could with safety have been reposed. ]iut she knew iioiu 
hucli. Th(‘ir acquaintance' witli the cottagers in the vicinity had 
been very slight, and linnted to trifling acts of good neighbour- 
hood. Jcaiiie knew little of them, and what she knew did not 
greatly incline her to trust any of them. They were of the order 
of loquacious gond-humoured gossips usually found m their situa- 
tion of life ; and their conversation had at all timi‘s few channs 
for a yomig woman, to whom nature and the circumstance of a 
solitary life Iiad given a depth oi thought and force of character 
superior to the friv olous part of lier sex, wliether in high or low 
degree. 

Left alone and separated from all earthly counsel, she had 
recourse to a friend and adviser, whose car is open to the cry of 
the poorest and most afflicted of his people. She knelt, and 
prayed with fervent sincerity, that God would please to direct 
her what course to follow in her arduous and distressing situation. 
It was the belief of the time and sect to w hicli she belonged, tliat 
special answers to prayer, differing little in their cliaracter from 
fflvine inspiration, were, as they expressed it, “ homo in upon 
their minds’’ in answer to their earnest petiliunB in a crisis of 
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ilHlk'nlty. Without ont<*riiii; iiuo an abstruse point (»f flivinity, 
one tiling is plain; ninueiy, that the person who lays open his 
ihmhts and distri'sses in ]n\iyt‘i*, w'lth iVi-liiig and sincerity, must 
ni'cessarily, in th(' act of doiiur s(», ]uiiMiy his mind from the dross 
of worldly ])assioiis and inn rests, and hrinj( it into tluit state, 
when th(* resoUitioiis adopt<'<l are lij^dv to be Hclceted rather 
from a sens<‘ of <hity, than from any infiTior motive. Jeanie 
uros(‘ friun her d(‘v<jti«uis^ witli 1j<t heart fortiliod to endure 
iili’iction, and eneoiirin^ed to faoe diflicnlties. 

“ I w’lll meet this unlia]«p;y man,'’’ she said to herself ■ nn- 
liapjjy he mu-)! ho, since I d<»nht he has heen the eaiiso of poor 
Klhe's nnst'ortiuu' lull I will meet him, he it for j'ood or ill. 
ISIy mind ^irdI neve r east up to me, that, for fear ol what might 
be saitl or doin' to mvself, 1 lelt that uiidoiu* that might t ven ytd 
be the reseiu' oi Inu’.’’ 

A\hth a luiiul greatly comp<is(‘(l sinoo the adoption of this 
j*e-ojiition, s]jf‘ '.\ent to attend iwu* lather. 'I'he old man, firm in 
tlie princi]>k's of his youth, did not, in outward appearaneo at 
bust, permit a tlioin.'ht of Ins lamily di-tress to interfi're with Hie 
stoiiMl reserve* of his eounteiuince* and manners, lleeviuiehid 
his daughter for h^l^illg negUsded, in the distress e»f the* morning, 
some* trilling donu'stie dutie\s whieli tell inj(le*r h r de^partment. 

“ Why, wliat int'aiieili this, Jeanie 1” said the* edd man— ^J’lie* 
lirowni lour-ye'ar-auhrs milk is not soiled yet, nor the bowies put 
up on tlie* binh. 11 negli'cl nr warldly elntios in tbe elay of 
affliction, wliat coiiti te'iioe have* I that;, e mind tlie gre*ate*r matters 
that conceTii salvation { (iod know •», our heiw ie s, and our pipkins, 
anel ejur dvaj)‘i o’ milk, and eun* hits o’ liread, are iK*arcr and 
eh'arer to iis Ilian the* bre*ad of llte.” 

Jeanie, mot impk aseel te» hear tier father’s thoughts thus expand 
themselve's he*yoiid the spin n*e)t his iniine*diate distress, obeyeel 
him, anel procee*de*d to jmt Jie*r lioiHi'heJd matte‘r.s in ordi*r,* while 
eiid Daviel moved iroiii pkuv to idaco about his eirdinary e*m]de>y- 
rie'iits, sesuve shewing, iiiih'ss by a nervous im]»ati('Uco at 
ve'inaiuing long stiihonury, an oecasieuial convulsive* sigh, lu* 
twinkle' of the* <*yeli(l, that Ise was labeiuring under the yoke cd 
sucli hiite r aJllictieui, 

Tlie* hour of noon came on, and the fatlier and child sat tleiwn 
to tlseir home*!; resist. In his js'tition for a bU'ssing on the* 
meal, the poe»r edd man ae!ek*d to his Mipjilicatieui, a jiraye'r that 
tlie bread eat<*ii in sadness of heart, and tlio bitter veaters of 
Atfarali, might ho made as nourishing as lliosc whicli had ht'eii 
poured i'orili from a lull cup and a plentiful basket anel steirej ; 
and having e’oncluded his beneilictioii, and resumed the.* bonnet 
whicli he had laid ‘‘reverently aside,” ho proceeded to exhort 
his claugliter to cat, not by example indeed, but at least by 
pre'ce*jjt. 

“ Tlie man afU'v God’s ow'ii heart,” he said, “ wasliod and 
anointed himself, and did cat broad, in order to cxiiress his 
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snl)Tni8‘^ion under j\ disj>cnbation of snfferinrr, and it did not 
Locomc a C^linstijui iiuui or woman so to cliii^ to crcatnre-eoin- 
lorts of wifo or ))airnis,” — (here the words li(*eani<" too as it 

ueiv, for liis uttei-anet',) — “ as to lorn* t tlio first duty, — su]>mis- 
sion to the t)ivin<‘ will,” 

To add force to liis ]>r(‘cept, he a morsel on his plate, hut 
nature provtsl too strong e\en tor the ]>owerful It'elings with 
which he endeavoured to bridle it. Asliaiiied of his we:ikn(‘ss, he 
started up, and ran out of the liouse, with hasto very unlike the 
deliberation of his usual inovemenis. In less than five minntes 
he returned, haviiin sucees^fiill> stru;'f;le(l to recover his ordinary 
(‘omposui’'* of mind and eoimti'iumee, and affected to colour over 
his late rt treat, h) nnitterinj; that he thought he lieard the 
“ ^Aoung shug loose ill 11 h‘ bvre.” 

H(‘ did not again trust liiinself with the subject of his foniuT 
conversation, and Ins daughter was glad to see that he seemed to 
avoid farther discourse^ on that agitating topie. Tlie hours 
glided on, as <jii tlie} must and do pass, v\hether winged with joy 
<»r laden with afHictum. 'I’lie sun set Iswoiid the dusky emimuuM* 
of the (’astle, and tlie screen of wi’-Utu hills, and tlie elose of 
evening siiiimionod David Deans and his daughter to the family 
fluty of the night. It came hitU'rly upon J(‘aiii('’b recollectio}i, 
how' oftc'ii, vvlu'u the hour of wor>lnp a])proach(‘d, she nseil to 
watch the leiigtheiiing shadows, and look out from tlie door of the 
hou.s(', to s(‘(' if she could spy her sister’s return homeward. 
Alas ! this idle and thoughtless waste of tinu^, to wiiat twils had 
it not finally led ? and was she altogetlu r guiltless, who, noticing 
Efiic’s turn to idle and light soeiet.v, had not called in her father's 
antliorit} to restrain her ? — But I acted for the hist, i-lii' again 
refiecletl, and who could hav'c expected such a growth of evil, 
from one grain of human leaven, in a disposition so kind, and 
caiulid, and generous I 

As they sate down to the “ exercise,” as it is called, a chair 
happened accid(*ntally to stand in the place which Kffif‘ usually 
occupied. David Deans saw his daiightt'r’s eyes swim m tears as 
they were directed towards this object, and jiushed it aside, vvitli 
a gesture of some impatience, as if desirous to destroy every 
memorial of earthly interest wdien about to address the Deit> . 
The jvortioii of Scripture was read, the jisalm was sung, the* 
prayer was made ; and it was remarkable that, in discharging 
tliese duties, the old man avoided all passages and expn'ssions, of 
which Scripture affords so many, that might be considered as 
applicable to liis own domestic misfortune, fn doing so it was per- 
hajis his inti*ntion to spare the feelings of his daughfiT, as well as 
to maintain, in outward show at least, that stoical appearance of 
])aticnt endurance of all the evil which eai’tli could bring, which 
was, in his opinion, ess(*ntial to the character of one who rated 
all earthly things at their owm just estimate of nothingness. 
When he liad finibhed the duty of the eveniiig, he came up to his 
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dau[;l)trr, wished her good-nipfht, and, Iiavinp: done so, continued 
to hold her by the hands for half a minute ; then drawing her 
towards liiin, kissed her for<'head, and <*)ac«Iated, “ The (Jod of 
Israel bless you, even wjlli the lilessiiigs of the promise, iny dear 
bairn !” 

It w^as not either in the nature or habits of David Deans to 
seem a fond father ; nor was lie often observed to exjxTieiice, or 
at least to c'vince, that fulness of the heart which seeks to expand 
itself in tendtr expressions or car(*sses even to those who were 
dearest to him. On tin* contrary, he usc‘d to cimsure this as a 
degree of weakm ss in several of his iieiglibours, and particularly 
in poor widow llutlei*. It followed, however, from tlio rarity of 
such emotions in this self-denied and rcserv(‘d man, that his 
children attaclu'd to occasional marks of his afftrtioii and apprii- 
batioii a degree of high interest and .solemnity ; well (Considering 
them as cvidtsiccs of feelings which were only expressed when 
ih(cN hecaine too intense for sujiprossion or eoneeahnent. 

With deep emotion, therefore, did he bestow, and his daughter 
receive, tins htnedictioii and pab'rual caress. “And you, my 
d('ar lather,” exclaimed Jeaui(‘, wlimi the door had closed upon 
the venerable old man, “ may you have purchased and promised 
blessings multiplied upon you- -upon yo?/, who walk in this 
world as though you were not of the worhl, and liold all tliat 
it can give or tak(» away Imt as the muftjeH that tlie sun-blink 
brings ouf, and the evening Wrind sweeps away !” 

She now made prepiiration for her night-walk. Her father 
slept in anotlKM* part of the dwelling, and, regular in all Ins 
habits, seldom or never lelt his apartment when he had helakcn 
himself to it for the evening. It wax therefore easy for her to 
leav(' the house UTiohserv(‘d, so soon as tlic time approached at 
which she was to ke(^}) her ap])oiiitment. But the step she was 
ehout to taU<‘ had difficulties and terrors in her ow’ii eyes, though 
she had no reason to apprehend her father’s interference. Her 
JiA* had boon spent in tlie quiet, uniform, and n^gular a(‘clubion 
of tlieir peaceful and monotonous houbehold. The very hour 
which some damsels of the present day, as well of her own as of 
higher degree, would consider as the natural period of commencing 
an evening of ])leasure, brought, in her oyiiuioii, awe and solem- 
nity in it ; and the resolution she had taken had a strange, daring, 
and adventurous charach'r, to which she could hardly reconcile 
herself when the moment ayiproachcd for putting it into execu- 
tion. Her hands trembled as she snooded her fair hair beneath 
the riband, then the only ornament or cover which young 
unmarried women wore on their head, and as she adjusted the 
scarlet tartan screen or muffler made of plaid, which the Scottish 
women wore, much in the fashion of the black silk veils still a 
part of female dress in the hiotherlands. A sense of impropriety 
as well as of danger yiressed upon her, as she lifted tlie latch of 
her paternal maitsion to leave it on so wild an expedition, and 
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at so late an hour, uiiprcttecfcod, and without tho knowledge of licr 
natural guardian. 

When she found herself abroad and in the open fields, addi- 
tional subjects of apprehension crowd(’d upon her. The dim 
cliffs and bcafterod rocks, interhj>ersed with green sward, through 
which sh(' had to pass to the place of a]>jK)iutmeut, as they glim- 
mered before her in a clear autumn night, rt‘c:illed to her memory 
many a deed of violence, wliich, according tti tradition, had been 
doiu‘ and sufiered among them. In earlier days tlu'y had been 
tho haunt of robbers and assassins, tlie memory of whose crimes 
ar(' j>reserved in the various edicts which the council of tho city, 
and even tlie parliament of Scotland, had passed for dispersing 
their bands, and ensuring safety tf) the lieges, so near tho pre- 
cincts of the eify, 'J3ie names of those criminals, and of tlieir 
atrocities, were still remcinbtTed in traditions of the scattered 
cottages and tlu* neighhoiiring suburb. In latter times, as we 
l)avc jilr(*arly notiecnl, the sequesteiH'd and broken cfiaraeter of 
the ground rendered it a fit theatre for <luelB and lencontres 
among tht* fiery youth of the piTiod. ^IVo or thrt'o these 
ineid('nts, ail sanguinary, and one of tliem fatal in its termina- 
tion, Jiad hap])en<'(l since Deans came to live at Saint Leonard's. 
His daughter's recollections, therefore, wen^ of blood and horror 
as she pursued the small scarec-traeked solifoiry path, every 
step of which conveyed l)er to a greater distamu* from hel]>, 
and deeper into the ominous seclusion of these unhallowed 
precincts. 

As the moon began to peer forth on the scene with a doubtful, 
flitting, and solemn light, Jeanie's appr(diensions took another 
turn, too peculiar to her rank and country to remain unnoticed. 
Dut to trace its origin will require another chapter. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The spirit I liavc wen 

May he the flevil. And tiie devil has power 
To assume a pleasing shape. 

Hamlet. 

Witchcraft and demonology, as wt have liad already occa- 
sion to rt*raark, were at this period believed in by almost all 
ranks, but more especially among the stricter classes of presbj - 
terians, whoso government, when their party were at tho head of 
the state, had been much sullied by their eagerness to inquire 
into, and persecute these imaginary crimes. Now, in this point 
of view, also. Saint Leonard’s Crags and the adjacent Chaste were 
a dreaded and ill-reputed district. Not only had witches held 
their meetings there, but even of very late years the enthusiast, 
or impostor, mentioned in the Paiidieraouium of Richard Bovet, 
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Grntloman,* had, amonpr the recesses of tliese romantic cliffs, 
found his way into tlie hidden retreats where tlie fairies revel in 
the bowels of the earth. 

With all these legends Jeanie Deans was too well acquainted, 
to escape that strong improssioii which they umiaUy make on the 
imapnation. Indeed, relations oi this ghostly kind had been 
familiar to her from her infancy, for they wore the only i'eli(*f 
which her father’s conversation afforded from controversial 
argument, or the gloomy history of the strivings and testimonies, 
escapes, captures, tortujt's, and executions of those martyrs of 
the Coveiumt, with whom it was his chiefest boast to say he had 
been acquainted. In the recesses of mountaiiib, ni caverns, and 
in morasses, to which tliese persecuted enthusiasts were so ruth- 
lessly pursued, they conceived they had often to contend with the 
visible assaults of the Enemy of mankind, as in the cities, and in 
the cultivated fields, they were exposed to those of the tyrannical 
government and their soldiery. Such were tlie terrors which 
made one of their gifted seers exclaim, when his companion 
returned to him, after having left him alone in a haunted caviTn 
in Som in GallowaN, “ It is liard living in this world — incarnate 
devils above the earth, and devils under the earth ! Satan has 
lieen here since ye went away, but 1 have dismissed him by 
resistance ; we will be no more troubled with him tliis night.” 
David Deans believed this, and many otlier such ghostly encounters 
and victories, on the faith of the Ansars, or auxiliaries of the 
banished prophets. This ev(»nt was beyond David^s remem- 
brance. But ho used to tell with grc‘at awe, yet not without a 
feeling of proud superiority to his auditors, how he himself had 
been present at a field-meeting at Crochmadc, when the duty of 
the day was inteiTuptcd by the apparition of a tall black man, 
wdio, in the act of crossing a ford to join the congregation, lost 
ground, and was carried down apparently by tho force of the 
stream. All were instantly at work to assist him, but with so 
little success, that ton or twelve stout men, who had hold of the 
rope wJiich tiiey had cast in to his aid, were rather in danger to 
ho dragged into tlie stream, and liisc their own lives, than likely 
to save that of the supposed perishing man. " But famous John 
Semple of Carspham,” David Deans used to say with exultation, 
“ saw the Whaup in the rape . — ^ Quit tho rope,’ lie cried to us, 
(for I that was but a callant had a baud o’ tfie rape mysell,) ‘ it 
is tile Great Enemy ! he will hum, but not drown ; his design is 
to disturb the good work, by raising wonder and confusion in 
your minds ; to put off from your spirits all tliat ye hae heard 
and felt/ — Sae wo let go the rape,” said David, ** and be went 
adown the water screeching and bullering hke a Bull of Bashan, 
as he *s ca'd in Scripture.” f 

Trained in these and similar legends, it was no wonder that 
* See Note M. The Fairy Bov o/LrtOi. 

i See Note N. intercaurte qfihe Covenanters mth the Invisible It'orld, 
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Jeanio began to feel an ill-defuied apprehension, not merely of 
the phantoms whieli might beset her way, ljut of the (piality, 
nature, and purpose of the being who liad thus appointed her a 
meeting, at a place and hour of lion'or, and at a tune when her 
mind must be necessarily full of thoso tempting and ensnaring 
"thoughts of gi'ief and despair, which were supposed to lay 
sufferex’s particularly open to tlie temptations of the Evil One. 
If such an idea had crossed even Butler’s well-informed mind, it 
was ealciilatcd to make a much strongcjr impression upon here. 
Yet iirinly helieving the possibility of an encounter so temble to 
flesh and blood, Jeaioe, with a degree of resolution of wliieh wo 
cann<»t sufficiently estimate the merit, because the incredulity of 
the age has rendered tis strangers to the nature and extent of her 
feelings, j)ersevered in her determination not to omit an opportu- 
nity of doing something towards saving her sister, although, in 
the atk‘inpt to avail herself ot it, she might he exposed to dangers 
so dreadlul to her iniagi nation. So, like Christiana in the 
Bilgriin’s Progi’oss, when traversing witli a timid yet rc'solvcd 
step tlie terrors of the Valley of the Sliadow of Death, she glided 
on by rock and stone, now in glimmer and now ih gloom,’' as 
her palli lay through moonlight or shadow, and endeavoured to 
overpower the suggestions of fear, sometimes hy fixing her n\ind 
upon the distressed condition of her sister, and die duty she lay 
under to afford her aid, should that bo in her jiow er ; and more 
frequently by recurring in mental prayer to tlie pi'otection of that 
Being to whom night is as noon-day. 

Thus drowniiig at one time her fears hy fixing her mind on a 
subject of overpowering interest, and arguing them down at 
othei’s hy referring herself to tlie pi’otection of the Deity, she 
at length approached tlie plaoe assigned for this mysterious 
confei’cnce. 

It was situated in the deptli of the valley behind Salisbury 
Crags, wliieh has for a background the noilh-weistern shoulder 
of the mountain called Artliur’s Scat, on whoso descent still 
remain the ruins of wliat was once a chapel, or hermitage, dedi- 
cated to St Anthony the Eremite. A better site for such a 
building could hai'dly have been selected ; for the chapel, situate^ 
among the rude and pathless cliffs, lies in a desert, even in the 
immediate vicinity of a rich, populous, and tumultuous capital : 
and the hum of the city might mingle with the orisons of the 
recluses, conveying as little of worldly interest as if it had been 
the roar of the distant ocean. Beneatli tlie steep ascent on which 
tliese ruins are still visible, was, and perhaps is still pointed out, 
the place where the wretch Nichol Muschat, who has been 
already mentioned in these pages, had closed a long scene of 
cruelty towards Ins unfortunate wife, by murdering her, with 
circumstances of uncommon barbarity.* The execration in which 

* See Xote K. Mxuchat's Cairn, 
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the man’s crime was held extended itself to the place where it 
was perpetrated, which was marked by a small cairn, or heap of 
Htones, composed of those which each chance passenger had 
thrbwn there in testimony of abhorrence, and on the principle, it 
would seem, of the ancient British malediction, “ May you have 
a cairn for your burial place 1” 

As our heroine approached tliis ominous and unhaUowcd spot, 
she paused and looked to the moon, now rising broad in the north- 
west, and shedding a more distinct light than it had afforded 
during her walk thither. Eyeing the planet for a moment, she 
then slowly and fearfully turned her head towards the cairn, 
from which it was at first averted. She was at first disappointed. 
Nothing was visible beside the little pile of stones, which shone 
grey in the moonlight. A multitude of confused suggestions 
rushed on her mind. Had her correspondemt deceived her, and 
broken his appointment I — was he too tardy at the appointment 
he had made i — or had some strange turn of fate prevented him 
firom appearing as he proposed ? — or, if he were an unearthly 
being, as her secret apprehensions sugge^stod, w'as it his object 
merely to delude her wifii false hopes, and put her to unnecessary 
toil and terror, according to the nature, as she had heard, of 
those wandering demons ? — or did ho purpose to blast her witli 
the sudden horrors of his presence w'heu she had come close to 
the place of rendezvous ? These anxious reflections did not 
prevent her approaching to the caim with a pace that, though 
slow, was determined. 

When she was within two yards of the heap of stones, a figure 
rose suddenly up from behind it, and Jeanie scarce forbore to 
scream aloud at what seemed the realization of the most frightful 
of her anticipations. She constrained herself to silence, however, 
and, making a dead pause, suffered the figure to open the con- 
versation, w^hich he did, by asking, in a voice which agitation 
rendered tremulous and hollow, “ Are you the sister of that ill- 
fated young woman V* 

^ 1 am — 1 am the sister of Eifie Beans ?” exclaimed Jeanie, 

And as ever you hope God will hear you at your need, toll me, 
if you can tell, what can be done to save her !” 

1 do not hope God will hear me at iny need,” was the singular 
answer. “ 1 do not deserve — 1 do not expect he will.” This 
desperate language he uttered in a tone calmer than that with 
which he had at first spoken, probably because the shock of first 
addressing her was what he felt most difficult to overcome. 
Jeanie remained mute with horror to hear language expressed so 
utterly foreign to all which slie had ever been acquainted with, 
that it sounded in her ears rather like that of a fiend than of a 
human being. The stranger pursued his address to her, without 
seeming to notice her surprise. « You see before you a wretch, 
predestmed to evil here and hereafter.” 

For the sake of Heaven, that hears and sees us,” said Jeanie, 
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diiina speak in this desperate fashion I The gospel is sent to 
the chief of sinners — to the most miserable among the miserable.*’ 

“ Then should 1 have my own share therein,” said the stran- 
ger, “ if you call it sinful to have been the destruction of the 
mother that bore me — of tlie friend that loved me — of the 
woman that trusted me — of the innocent child that was born to 
mo. If to have done all iliis is to be* a sinner, and survive it is 
to be miserable, tlien am I most guilty and most nuscrable 
indeed.” 

Then you aro the vneked cause of my sister’s ruin ?” said 
Jeanie, with a natural touch of indignation expressed in her tone 
of voice. 

Ciir-^o me for it, if you will,” said tlie stranger ; I have well 
doserved it at your hand,” 

“ It is fitter for me,” said Jeanie, " to pray to God to forgive 
you.” 

“ Do as you will, how you will, or what you will,” he replied, 
with vohemonco ; “ only promise to obey my directions, and save 
your bister’s life.” 

“ 1 must first know,” said Jeanie, " the means you would have 
me use in her behalf.” 

"No ! — you must first swear — solemnly swear, tliat you will 
employ tliem when 1 make them known to you.” 

" Surely, it is needless to swear that I will do all that is lawful 
to a Christian, to save the life of my sister I” 

" I will have no reservation I” thundered the stranger ; " law- 
ful or unlawful, Christian or heathen, you shall swear to do my 
best, and act by my counsel, or — you little know whose wrath 
you provoke !” 

" I vsrill think on what you have said,” said Joanie, who began 
to got much alarmed at tlie frantic vehemence of his manner, 
and disputed in her owu mind, whether she spoke to a maniac, or 
an apostate spirit incarnate — "1 will think on what you bay, 
and let you ken to-morrow.” 

"To-morrow !” exclaimed the man with a laugh of scorn — 
" And where will I be to-morrow I — or, where will you be to- 
night, unless you swear to walk by my counsel ? — there was one 
accursed deed done at this spot before now ; and there shall bo 
another to match it, unless you yield up to my guidance body 
and soul,” 

As he spoke, he offered a pistol at the unfortunate young 
woman. She neither fled nor fainted, but sunk on her knees, 
and asked him to spare her Ufe. 

" Is that ail you have to say I” said the unmoved ruffian. 

" Do not dip your hands in the blood of a defenceless creature 
that has trusted to you,” said Jeanie, still on her knees. 

" Is that all you can say for your life 1 — Have you no promise 
to give I — Will you destroy your sister, and compel me to shed 
more blood 1” 
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“ I can promibe nothing,” said Jeanie, " whicli is unlawful for 
a Christian.” 

He cocked the weapon, and held it tow^ards her. 

‘‘ May God forgive you !” she said, prcsbiiig her hands forcibly 
against her eyes. 

D n ?” muttered the man ; and, turning aside from her, 

h(j uncocked the ]ii8tol, and replaced it in his pocket — “ 1 am a 
villain,” he said, “ steeped in guilt and wTctchedness, hut not 
wicked enough to do you any harm ! 1 only wislied to terrify you 
into my measures— She hears me not — she is gone ! — Great 
God ! what a wretch am I become !” 

As he spoke, she recovered hersedf from an agony which par- 
tools of the bitterness of death ; and, in u minute or two, tln-ough 
the strong exertion of her natural staise and courage, collceted 
herself sufficiently to underataiid he intended her no personal 
injury, 

“ No !” he repeated ; “ I would not add to the murder of your 
sister, and of her child, that of any one belonging to her ! — Mad, 
frantic, as 1 am, and unrestrained by either tear or mercy, given 
up to the possession of an evil being, and forsaken by all tliat is 
good, 1 would not hurt you, w’erc the workl offered me for a 
bribe ! But, for the sake of all that is dear to you, swear you 
will follow my counsel. Take this weapon, shoot mo through tlie 
head, and with your own hand revenge your sister’s wrong, only 
follow tlie course — the only course, by w’hich her life can be 
saved.” 

Alas I is she innocent or guilty 

“She is guiltless — guiltless of every thing, but of having 
trusted a villain ! — Yet, had it not been for those that were worst* 
tlian I am — yes, worse than I am, though 1 ani bad indeed — 
this misery liad not befallen.” 

“ And my sister’s child — does it live 1” said Jeanie. 

“ No ; it was murdered — the new-born infant w^as barbarously 
murdered,” lie uttered in a low, yet stern and sustained voice ; 
— “ but,” he added hastily, “ not by iior knowledge or consent.” 

“ Then, wdiy cannot the guilty be brought to justice, and the 
innocent freed ?” 

“ Torment me not with questions which can serve no purpose,” 
he sternly replied — “The deed was done by those who are far 
enough from pursuit, and safe enough from discovery ! — No one 
can save Effie but yourself.” 

“ Wo ’fl me ? how is it in my power ?” asked Jeanie, in 
despondency. 

" Hearken to me ! — You have sense — you can apprehend my 
meaning — I will trust you. Your sister is innocent of the crime 
cliaiged against her ” 

“ Thank Gk^d for that !” said Jeanie. 

“Be still and hearken! — The p»»r8on who assisted her in 
her illness murdered thj child ; but it was without the mother’s 
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lino^\ or consent* — She is therefore guiltless, as guiltless as 
the unhappy innocent, that hut gasjjed ii few minutes in this 
unhappy world — the better was its hap t(» be so soon at rest. 
Slu‘ is innocent as that infant, and yet she must die — it is impob- 
•-ihle to clear her of llie law !” 

“ Cannot the wT(‘telies bo discovered, and gi\en up to punish- 
iiKiit sahlJeanic. 

“Do \ou tliink you will persuade those who are hardened 
in guilt to die to save another ! — Is that the reed you would lean 
to r’ 

But }ou said there was a remedy,” again gasped out tlio tcT- 
rified young woman, 

“ Tliere is,” answered tlie stranger, ‘‘ and it is in your own 
h«mds. Tile blow whicli the law anus cannot lie broken by 
directly (‘iieoiintering it, but it nia}^ be turned aside. Yon saw 
;vour sishr during the period preceding th(‘ birth of lier child — 
what is so natural as lliat slu* should have menliomsl her condi- 
tion to yon f The doing ‘■o would, as their cant goes, fake the 
i*aso from uu(h r the bhituti*, for it removes the (piality of conceal- 
imuit. 1 know tht ir jajgon, and have had sad cause'to know it ; 
and the (jualitv of i om < ulineiit is essential to this statutory 
ofleiice.* Nothing is so luitiiial as that Etfie should ha\e men- 
tioned her condition to )ou— think — reflect — I am positito that 
bile did.” 

“ Wo’s me !” said Jcanic, ‘^she never spoke to me on the 
subject, but grat souly when 1 •■poke to her about her altered 
looks, and the change on luT spirits.” 

“ You asked her questions on the subject V* he said eagerly. 
“ You JHUhf reiiiemher her answer was, a confession that she had 
been ruined by a Mllain — yes, lay a strong emphasis on that — a 
cruel false \illain eall it — any other name is unnecessary ; and 
that slu* Lore under lier bosom the consequences of his guilt and 
her lolly ; and that he had assured her he would jirovido safidy 
for her approaching illness. — Well he ke}>t his word !” These 
last words he spoke as it were to liimself, and with a violent 
gesture of self-ai'enfiatioii, and then calmly proceeded, “ You will 
remember all this ?— That is all tlial is necessary to be •• lid.” 

“ But I cannot rtunomljer,” answered Jeauie, with simplicity, 
“ that which Ellie mwor told iiu*.” 

Are you so dull — so very dull of apprehension ?” he ex- 
claimed, buddi nly grasping her arm, and holding it firm in his 
hand. “ 1 tell you,” (speaking between his icctli, and under his 
breath, hut wuth great energy,) “ yon 9nust remember tliat she 
told you all tbii, whether she ever said a sellable of it or no. Yt u 
must repeat this talc, in which there is no falsehood, exee])t in so 
far as it was not told to \ou, before those Justices— Justiciary — 
whatcA er th(‘y call their bloodthirsty court, and save your sister 
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from l>einjf murdered, and them from becoming murderers. Do 
not hesitate — 1 pledge life and salvation, that in saying what I 
liave said, you will only speak the simple truth.” 

But,” replied Jeanie, whose judgment was too accurate not to 
see the sophistry of this argument, ‘‘ 1 sliall be man-sworn in tlie 
very thing in which my testimony is wanted, for it is the conceal- 
ment for which poor Effic is blamed, and you would make me 
tell a falsehood anont it.” 

" I see,” ho said, “ my first suspicions of you were right, and 
that you will let your ^istcr, innocent, fair, and guiltless, except 
in tmstmg a villain, die the death of a murderess, rather than 
bestow the breath of your mouth and the sound of your voice to 
save her.” 

I wad ware the best blood in my body to keep lu*r skaithless,” 
said Jeanie, weeping in bitter agony, “ but 1 canna change right 
into wrang, or make that true which is false.” 

" Foolish, hard-hearted girl,” said the stranger, “ are you 
afraid of what they may do to you ? I tell you, even tho retainers 
of the law, who course life as grey-hounds do hares, will rejoice 
at the escape of a creature so young — so beautiful; that they 
will not suspect your talo ; that, if they did suspect it, they would 
consider you as deserving, not only of forgiveness, but of praise 
for your natural affection.” 

It is not man T fear,” said Jeanie, looking upward ; “ the 
God, whose name I must call on to witness tlio truth of what 1 
say, he will know the falsehood.” 

“ And ho will know the motive,” said the stranger, eagerly ; 

ho will know that you are doing this — not for lucre of gain, 
but to save the life of the innocent, and prevent the commission 
of a worse crime than tliat which the law seeks to avenge.” 

“ He has given us a law,” said Jeanie, for tho lamp of our 
path ; if we stray from it we err against knowledge — 1 may not 
do evil, even Uiat good may come out of it. But you — you that 
ken all this to be true, which I must take on your word, — you 
that, if I understood what you said e’en now, promised her 
shelter and protection in her travail, why do not you step 
forward, and bear leal and soothfast evidence in her belmlf, as ye 
may with a clear conscience 

To whom do you talk of a clear conscience, woman 1” said 
he, with a sudden fierceness which renewed her terrorjl, — "to 
— I have not known one for many a year. Bear witness in 
her behalf? — a proper witnessi that, even to speak tliesc few 
words to a woman of so little consequence as yourself, must 
choose such an hour and such a place as this. When you see 
owls and bats fly abroad, like lar^, in the sunshine, you may 
expect to see such as 1 am in the assemblies of men. — Hush — 
listen to that,” 

A voice was heard to sing one of those wild and monotonous 
strains so common in Scotlimdi and to which the natives of that 
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country chant their old ballads. The sound ceased — then came 
nearer, and was renewed ; the stranger listened attentively, still 
holding Jeanie by the arm, (as she stood by* him in motionless 
terror,) as if to prevent her interrupting the strain by 8i>eakiiig 
or stirring. When the sounds were renewed, the words were 
distinctly audible : 

** When the in the blue cloud. 

The lavrock lies still; 

When the hound *8 m the green>wood, 

Tlio hind keops the hill.” 

The person who sung kept a strained and powerful voice at its 
highest pitch, an that it could be heard at a very considerable 
distance. As tlic song ceased, they might hesir a stifled sound, as 
of steps and whispers of persons approaching them. The song 
was again raised, but the tune was changed : 

*M> sleep yo sound, Rir Jainc*i, she said, 

When ye stild rise and ndo ^ 

There 'b twenty men, wi’ Imw and blade, 

Are heeking where ye hide.” 

“ I dare stay no longer,*’ said the stranger ; “ retbm home, or 
remain till they come up — you have nouhiig to fear — but do 
not tell you saw me— your sister’s fate is in your hands.” So 
saying, he turned from her, and witli a swift, yet cautiously 
noiseless step, plunged into the darkness on the side most remote 
from the sounds which they heard approaching, and was soon lost 
to her sight. Jeanie remained by the cairn terrified beyond 
expression, and uncertain whether she ought to fly homeward 
with all the speed she could exert, or wait the approach of those 
who were advancing towards her. This uncertainty detained her 
so long, that she now distinctly saw two or three figures already 
so near to her, that a precipitate flight would have been equally 
fruitless and impolitic. 


CHAPTER XVT. 


——She speaks things in doubt, 

That carry but half sense : her speech is nothing, 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 

And botch tlie words up to tit their own thoughts. 

Hamlet. 

Like the digressive poet Ariosto, 1 find myself under the 
necessity of connecting the branches of my story, by taking up 
tiie adventures of another of the characters, and bringing uiero 
down to the point at which we have left those of Jeanie Deans. 
It la not, perhaps, tlie most artificial way of telling a story, but 
it has the advantage of q>aring the necessity of rosuming yfhsA a 
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knitter (if stocking looms have left such a person in tlie land) 
might call our dropped stitches a labour in Mhieh the author 
generally toils mu^h, without getting credit for his pains. 

I could risk a sina* wad/^ said the clerk to the magistrate, 
‘‘ that this rascal Jiatcliffe, if ho were iiiMircd of his neck’s safety, 
could do more than oiiy ttui of our police-people and constables, 
to help us to got 4»ut of this scrape of Porteous’s. lie is wt'cl 
acqiient wi’ a’ the' smuggkTs, thieves, and banditti about 
Kdiiiburgh ; and, ind(‘ed, he may be called the father of a’ the 
inisdoers in Scotland, lor he has passed amang them for these 
tAveiity years by the name of Daddic liat.” 

“ A bonny sort of a scoundr(d,” replied the magistrate, to 
evpoct a ])lace under the city !” 

“ Bt'gging your honour’s pardon,” said the city’s jirocurjitor- 
fiscal, upon whom the duties of buperintendent of police devohed, 
“Mr Fairscrievo is perfectly hi the right. It is just sic as 
Rateliffe that the biwn needs in my department ; an’ if aae be 
that he ’s (.lisp(»sod to turn his knowledge to the city service, ye ’ll 
no find a better man. — Ye’ll get nac saints to be searchers for 
nncustonied goods, or for thieves and sic like and your decent 
sort of men, religious jirofesbors, and broken tnnk'smen, that are 
put into the like o’ sic tru'-t, can do nac glide ava. They are 
ieared for this, and they aiv scrupulous about that, and they are 
na fre(‘ to tell a lie, though it may be for the beiieiit of the city ; 
and they diima like to ho out at iiTogular hours, and in a dark 
cauld night, and they lil^e a tlout ower tlie eroim far waur ; and 
Sfie Ijclw'ecii the fear o’ (Jod, and the lear o’ man, and the fear o’ 
getting a siiir throat, or sair bancs, tliert^’s a dozen o’ our city- 
tolk, baith waiters, and officers, and const^jhles, that can find out 
naeihiiig but a w('f' bit skid^luddery for the bfiu'fit of the Kirk- 
tivasurer. »Jock Porteous, that's stiff and stark, piiir fallow, w'as 
worth a dozini o’ tlunn ; f(»r he no'vcr bad ony fears, or scruples, 
or doubts, or consci* iice, about ony thing your honours bade him.” 

He was a gude hcinant o’ the to^\n,” said the Jlailie, “though 
he wus an ower free-living man. But if you really tliink this 
rascal Rateliffe couUl do ns ony service in discovering tlieso 
malefactors, 1 w^ndd insure him life, reward, and pr<nnotion. It ’s 
an awsome thing this mischance for the city, Mr Faii’scricve. It 
will be very ill taon wi’ abune stairs. Qiusni Caroline, God bless 
her ! is a woman — at least i judge hae, and it’s nao treason to 
speak iny mind sae far — and ye maybe k(‘n as weel as I do, for 
ya liae a housekeeper, though ye arena a married man, that 
woinon are wilfu’, and downa bide a slight. And it will sound ill 
in Jier ears, that sic a confused mistake siild come to pass, and 
naebody sae muckle as to bo put into the Tolbooth about it.” 

“ If ye thought that, sir,” said the procurator-fiscal, “ we could 
easily clap into the prison a few blackguards upon suspicion. It 
will have a gude active look, and 1 hae aye plenty on my list, 
tiiat wailna a hair tlie waur of a week or twa’s imprisonment ; 
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tind if ye thought it no strictly just, ye could bo just the easier wi' 
them the neist time they did ony thing to deserve it ; they arena 
the sort to bo lang o’ gieiiig ye an oi)portunity to clear scores wi* 
them on that account.” 

“ I doubt that will hardly do in this case, Mr Sharpitlaw,” 
retm’ned tlie town-clerk; “they’ll run tlieir letters,* and be 
adrift again, befon' ye ken where ye are.” 

“ 1 will speak to the Lord Profost,” said the magistrate, 
“ about Ratcliffe’s business. Mr Sliarpitlaw, you will go with me, 
and receive instructions — something may be made too out of 
this story of Butler’s and Ins unlmown gentleman — 1 know no 
business any man has to swagger about in the King’s Park, and 
call himself the devil, to the terror of honest folks, who dimia 
catv' to hc*ar iiiair about the devil than is said from the pulpit on 
the Sabhath. T cannot think the preacher himscll wad bo heading 
the mt»b, though tlie time has heeii, they hae been as forward in a 
bruilzie as their neighbours.” 

“ But these times are lang b^,” said Mr Sharpitlaw. “ In ray 
lather’s time, there w^as mair search for silenced ministers ab()ut 
the Bow-head and the Covenant-close, and all the tents of Kedar, 
as they ca’d the dwellings o’ the godly in those daysj than tluTC ’s 
now for thieves and vagabonds in the Laigh Calton and the back 
o* the Canongate. But that time ’s weel by, an it bide. And if 
the Bailie will get me directions and authority from the Provost, 
1 ’ll speak wi’ Daddie Rat mysell ; for 1 ’m thinking I ’ll make 
inair out o’ him than ye ’ll do.” 

Mr Sliarpitlaw, being necessarily a man of high trust, was 
accordingly empowered, in the course of the day, to make such 
aiTangenients, as might seem in the emergency most advantageous 
for the Good Town. He went to the jail accordingly, and saw 
Katcliife in private. 

The relative positions of a police-officer and a professed thief 
bear a different complexion, according to circumstances. The 
most obvious simile of a hawk pouncing upon his prey is ofti'ii 
least applicable. Sometimes the guardian of justice lias the air 
of a cat wat<*lung a mouse, and, while he suspends his purpose ot 
springing upon the pilferer, takes care so to calculate his motions 
that he shall not get beyond his power* Sometimes, more 
passive still, he uses the art of fascination ascribed to the rattle- 
snake, and contents himself with glaring on the victim, through 
all his devious ilutterings ; certain that liis terror, coiifuBion, and 
disorder of ideas, will bring him into his jaws at last. The intei*- 
view between Ratcliffe and Sliarpitlaw had an aspect different 
from all these. They sat for five niiimtcs silent, on opposite sides 
of a small bible, and looked fixfdly at each otlier, with a sharp, 
knowing, and alert cast of countenance, not unmingled with an 
inclination to laugh, and resembled, more tlian any thing else, two 

* A Bcottifih form of procedure, answering, in some respects, to tbo SngUsli 
Habeas Corpus. 
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dogfl, wlio, preparinp; for a game at romps, are seen to couch 
down, and remain in that posture for a little time, watching each 
other’s movements, and waiting which shall begin the game. 

“ So, Mr Ratclitfo,” said tlic officer, conceiving it suited his 
dignity to speak first, “ you give up business, I find 

Yes, sir,” replied llatcli^e ; “ I shall be on that lay nae mair 
— and I think that will save your folk some trouble, Mr 
Sharpitlaw V* 

“ Which Jock Dalgleish” (then finisher of the law in the 
Scottish metropolis) “ wad save tliem as easily,” returned the 
procurah^r-fibcal . 

‘^Ay; if I walk'd in the Tolbooth here to have him fit my 
cravat — but that ’s an idle way o’ sjieaking, Mr Sharpitlaw.” 

Why, 1 suppose you know you are under sentence of death, 
Mr Ratchffe ?” replied Mr Sharjntlaw. 

Ay, so are a,’ as tliat worthy minister said in the* Tolbofdli 
Kirk the day Robc'rtson wan ofl‘; but naebody kens when it will 
he executed. Gude faith, he had better reason to say sae than 
he dreamed of, before the jilay w'as played out that morning !” 

This llobertson,” said Slmrjutlaw, in a lower and sometbing 
like a confidentuil tone, “ d’ye ken, Rjit — that is, can ye gie us 
ony inkling where he is to be heard tell o’ V* 

Troth, Mr Shari)itlaw, 1 ’ll be frank wi’ ^e ; Robertson is 
I'atlier a cut abune me — a wild deevil he was, and mony a daft 
prank ho played ; but except the (bllector’s job that Wilson led 
him into, and soiik^ tuilzit'S about run goods wi’ the gaugei’s aiid 
the waiters, he never did ony thing that came near our line o’ 
business.” 

“ Umph J that ’s singular, considering the company he kept.” 

‘‘ Fact, upon my honour and credit,” said Ratcliffe, gravely. 

He keepit out o’ our little bits of affairs, and that ’s mair tlian 
Wilson did ; I hae dune business wi" Wilscsi afore now. Rut tlu* 
lad will come on in time ; there ’s nae fear o’ him j naebody will 
live the life he has le<l, but what he ’ll come to sooner or later.” 

Who or wliat is he, Ratcliffe ? you know, J suppose 1” said 
Sharjntlaw. 

He ’s better bom, I judge, than ho cares to let on ; he ’s 
been a soldier, and ho has been a play-actor, and 1 watna what 
he has been or hasua boon, for as >oung as he is, sae that it had 
daffing and nonsense about it.” 

“ Pretty pranks he has played in his time, I suppose ?” 

Ye may say that,” said Ratcliffe, with a sardonic smile ; 

and,” (touching his nose,) “ ar deevil aniaiig the lasses.” 

" Like enough,” said Shaqntlaw. “ Weel, Ratcliffe, I ’ll no 
stand niffering wi’ ye ; yc ken the way that favour ’s gotten in my 
office ; ye maun be usefu’.” 

"Certainly, sir, to the best of my power — naething for 
naething — I ken the rule of the office,” said the ex-depredator. 

" Now the priucipal tlung in band e’en now,” said the official 
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person, is tliis job of Portoous’s ; an ye can gie us a lift — ^\by, 
the inner turnkey’s office to begin \vi’, and the captaiu&hip in 
time — yc understand my meaning V* 

“ Ay, trotli do I, sir ; a wink ’s as gude as a nod to a blind 
horse ; but Jock Porteous’s job — Lord help ye ! — 1 was unde r 
sentence the haill time. God ! but 1 couldna help laughing wdien 
t heard Jock skirling for mercy in the lads’s hands ! Moii} a 
hot skin ye hae gieu me, neiglihoifr, thought 1, tak ye what's 
gaun : time about ’s fair play ; ye ’ll ken now w'hat hanging 's 
gude for.” 

Gome, come, this is all iK)iisc‘nse, Rat,” said the procurator. 
“ Ye camia creep out at tliat hole, bid ; ;^oii must speak to the 
point — you understand me — if ^ou want favour; git-gaf makes 
gudt‘ friends, ye k(‘n.‘’ 

“ But how can 1 8p<‘ak to the point, as your honour ca’s il,” 
said Ratcliffi', dcnnirclv, and wotli an air of grt^at &iinplicit>, 

when ye ken I w’as under scaiteiice, and in the strojig room a’ 
tlie while the job was going on 

“ And how can we turn yo loose on the public again, Daddie 
licit, unless ye do or say something to deserve it 1” 

“ Well, then, d — n it answered the criminal, ‘^ mnee it maun 
b(‘ sac, T saw (jcordie Uohertson among the hoys that brake the 
jail ; I suppose tliat will do me some gude ?” 

“ That ’s speaking to the purpose, indt^Ml,” said the offiet*- 
bearer ; and now. Rat, where tliink ye we T1 find him 

Deil haet o’ me kens,” sjiid Katclilfc ; *‘hii ’ll no likely gang 
back to ony o’ his auld howtfs; lie’ll be off the country l>y this 
time. lie has gude friends some' gate or otlicr, for a’ the life he ’s 
led ; lie ’s been weel educate.” 

He ’ll grace the aallow's the bt tU'r,” said Mr Sharpitlaw ; “ a 
desperate dog, to murder an officer of the city for doing his duty ! 
Wliii kens wlm's turn it might be next? — But you saw him 
plainly ?” 

As plainly as I see you.” 

How was be dressed ?” said Sharjiitlaw. 

“ 1 couldna weel see ; something of a woman’s bit mutch on 
his head ; but ye never saw sic a ca’-tlirow. Ane couldna Into 
ecn to a’ thing.” 

‘‘ But did he speak to no one ?” said Sharpitlaw. 

“They w^ere a’ speaking and gabbling through other,” said 
Ratcliffe, who was obviously unwilling to carry his evidence far- 
ther than he could possibly help. 

This will not do, Ratcliffe,” said the procurator ; “ you must 
speak out — out — oi/r,” tajiping the table empliatically, as he 
repeated that impressive monos} Ibibb^. 

“ It ’s very hard, sir,” said the prisoner ; ‘‘ and but for tjie 
under-turnkey’s place ” 

** And the reversion of the captaincy — the captaincy of tlie 
TolbooUi, man — tliat is, in case of gude belmviour.” 
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Ay, ay,” Raid RatclifFe, ‘‘glide behaviour there \ tlie 
deevil. And then it’s waiting for dead folk’s shoon inhi the 
bargain.” 

“ But Robertson’s head will weigh something,” said Sharpitlaw ; 
^‘something gay and heavy. Rat; the town maun shew caiist* — 
tliat ’bright and reason — and then ye’ll hae freedom to enj()y 
your gear honestly.” 

“ I dinna kon,” said Ratcliffe ; “ it ’s a queer way fd beginning 
the trade of honesty - but deil ma care. Weel, tin n, 1 heard 
and saw him speak to the wench Effie Deans, that ’s up there for 
child-murder.” 

“ The deil yc did ? Rat, this is finding a mare’s nest wi’ a 
witness. And the man that spoke to Butler in the Park, and 
that was to meet wi’ Jeaiiie Deans at Muschat’s Cairn whew ! 
lay tliat and that togethcT I As bure as 1 li\e he's been tin* 
fath<T of tlic lassie’s wean.” 

“ There hae been waur guesses than that, I ’m thinking,” 
observed Ratcliffe, turning his quid of tobacco in his cheek, 
and squirting out the juice. “ I heard bomcthing a while 
syne about his drawing up wi’ a bonny quean about the Plea- 
haunts, and that it w'as a* Wilson could do to k(*c*p him frae 
marrying her.” 

Here a city oflicer entorod, and told Sharpitlaw that they had 
the woman in custody whom he had directed them to bring 
before him. 

“ 1 1 ’s little matter now-,” said he, “ the thing is taking another 
turn ; however, Deorge, ye may bring her in.” 

The officer retired, and introduced, upon his return, a tall, 
strapping wench of cighh^cn or twenty, dressed fantastically, in a 
sort of blue riding-jacket, with tarnished lace, hor hair clubbed 
like that of a man, a Highland bonnet, and a bunch of broken 
teathers, a riding-skirt (or petticoat) of scarlet camlet, em- 
broidered with tarnished flowers. Her features were coarse and 
masculino, yet at a little distance, by dint of very bright wild- 
]<»oking black eyes, an aquiliiio nose, and a commanding profile, 
appeared rather handsome. She flourished the switch she held 
in her hand, drop})ed a curtsy as low as a lady at a birth-night 
iiitroductioiL recovered herself seemingly according to Touch- 
stone’s directionR to Audrey, and opened tlie conversation without 
waiting till any (piPRtions were asked, 

“ God gio your honour gude e’en, and mony o’ them, bonny 
Mr Sharpitlaw ! — Gude e’en to yc, Daddie Ratton — they tauld 
me ye were hangetl, man ; or did ye get out o’ John Dalglcish’s 
liands like half-hangit Maggie Dickson ?” 

“ Whisht, ye daft jaud,” said Itatcliffe, “ and hear wliat’s said 
to ye,” 

“ Wi’ a’ my lieart, Ratton. Great preferment for poor Madgo 
to be brought up the street wi’ a grand man, wi’ a coat a’ passe- 
mented wi’ worset-lace, to speak wi* provosts, and bailies, and 
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town-clcrks, and prokitors, at this time o* day — and the haill 
town lookins; at me too — This is honour on earth h>r anos !” 

‘‘ Ay, Madge,” said Mr Sharpitlaw, in a coaxing tone ; and 
ye *re drt^ased out in your braws, I see ; these are not your every- 
days’ claiths ye have on.” 

“ Doil be in my fingers, then !” said Madge — Eh, sirs !” 
(observing Butler come into the apartment,) " there’s a minister 
in the Tolbooth — wha will ca’ it a graceless place now ? — I ’so 
warrant he ’s in for the gude auld cause — but it ’s be nae cause 
o’ mine,” and off she went into a song. 

*• lley for ravallers, lio for cavaliers, 

Dub a dub, dub a dub; 

Have at old Hcel/uluib, — 

Oliver 'e squeakinR lor fear ” 

Did you ever see that mad woman before V* said Sharpitlaw 
to Butler, 

Not to my knowledge, sir,” replied Butler. 

" I thought as much,” said the procurator-fiscal, looking to- 
wards Ilatclitfe, who answered his glance with a nod of acquies- 
cence and intelligence. 

“ But that is Madge Wildfire, as she calls herself,” said the 
man of law to Butler, 

“ Ay, that T am,” said Madge, and that 1 have been ever 
since I was something bett(‘r — Heigh ho” — (and something 
like melancholy dwelt on her features for a minute) — “But 1 
canna mind when that w*as — it was lang sync, at ony rate, and 
I ’ll ne’er fash my thumb about it. — 

“ I Rianoe liko tlio wildfire through country and town ; 

I *m seen on the causeway — 1 'in seen on the down ; 

The liglitiiing that fldshrs ho bright und so frc‘e» 

Is scarcely so blithe or bo bonny as me.” 

“ Haud your tongue, yo skirling limmer !” said the officer, who 
had acted as master of the ceremonies to this extraordinary per- 
former, and who was rather scandalized at the freedom of her 
demeanour before a person of Mr Sharpitlaw’s importance — 
“ haud your tongue, or I ’se gie ye something to skirl for !” 

“ Let her alone, George,” said Sharpitlaw, “ dinna put her out 
o’ tune ; I hae some questions to ask her — But first, Mr Butler, 
take another look of her.” 

“ Do sac, minister — do sae,” cried Madge ; “ I am as weel 
worth looking at as ony book in your aught. — And I can say the 
single carritch, and the double carritch, and justification, and 
effectual calling, and the assembly of divines at Westminster, 
that is,” (she added in a low tone,) “ I could say them anes — 
hut it’s lang syne — and ane forgets, ye ken.” And poor Madge 
heaved another deep sigh. 

“ Weel sir,” said Mr Sharpitlaw to Butler, “what think ye now ?” 

“ As I did before,” said Butler ; “ that I never saw the poor 
demented creature in my life before.” 
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“ Thou she is not the person whom you said tlie rioters last 
nij;ht described as Madge Wihlliro I” 

“ Certainly not,*’ said Butler. Tliey may be near tlic same 
height, for they are both tall, but I sckj little other resemblance.” 

“ Their dress, tlien, is not alike 1” siiid Sharpitlaw. 

Not in the least,” said Butler. 

Madge, my bonny woman,” said Sharpitlaw, in the same 
coaxing manner, “what did ye do wi* your ilka-days* claiso 
yesterday ?” 

“ I diiina mind,” said Madge. 

“ Where was ye yesterday at e’en, Madge ?” 

“ 1 dinna mind oiiy thing about yesterthiy,” answered Madge ; 
“ ae day is eneiigh for ony body to wun ower wi’ at a time, and 
ower rnuckle sometimes.” 

“ But maybe, Madge, ye wad mind something about it, if 1 
was to gie ye this half-crown ?” said Shai’pitlaw, taking out tlic 
piece of money. 

“ That might gar me laugh, but it couldna gar me mind,” 

“ But, Madge,” continued Sharpitlaw, “ were I to scud you to 
the wark-house in Leith Wynd, and gar Jock Dalgleish lay the 
tawBO on your back ” 

“That wad gar me grec»t,” said Madge, sobbing, “but it 
couldna gar me mind, ye ken.” 

“ She is ower far pajst reasonable folk’s motives, sir,” said 
llatcliffe, “ to mind siller, or Jolm Dalglcisli, or the cat-and-nine- 
tails either ; but 1 think I could gar her tell us somctiniig.” 

“ Try her tlion, Hatcliffe,” said Sharpitlaw, “ for I am tired of 
her crazy pate, and be d — d to her.” 

“ Madge,” said llatcliffe, “ liac ye ony jooa now V* 

“ An ony body ask je, say ye dinim ken. — Set him to be 
.sjxiaking of my joes, auld Daddie Hatton !” 

“ 1 dare say, } e hae dcil anc ?” 

“ Set! if I haena then,” said Madge, with the toss of the head of 
affronted beauty — “ there’s Rob the Ranter, and Will Fleming, 
and then there’s Geordie Robertson, lad — tliat’s Gentleman 
Geordic — what tliink ye o’ that ?” 

Ratcliffe laughed, and, winking to the procurator-hscal, pursued 
the inquiry in nis own way. “ But, M^ge, tlio lads only like ye 
wlien ye hae on your braws — they wadiia touch you wi’ a pair o* 
tangs when you are in your auld ilka-day ra^” 

“ Ye’re a leeing auld sorrow then,” replied the fair one : “ for 
Gentle Geordie Robertson put my ilka-day’s claise on his ain 
bonny sell yestreen, and goed a’ through the town wi’ them ; and 
gawsie and grand ho lookit, like ony queen in tlie land.” 

“ I dinna believe a word o’t,” sjud llatcliffe, with another wink 
to the procurator. “ Thao duds were a* o’ tlie colour o’ moonshine 
in the water, I’m thinking, Madge — The gown wad be a sky-blue 
scarlet, I’se warrant yo ?” 

“ It was iiao sic tiling,” said Madge, whose unretentive memory 
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let outj ill the eagerness of contradiction, all that she would have 
most wished to keep concealed, had her judgment been equal to 
her inclination. ‘‘It was neither scarlet nor sky-blue, but my 
ain auld brown threshie-coat of a short-gown, and my motlier^s 
auld mutch, and my red rokelay — and he gaed me a croun and 
a kiss for the use o’ them, blessing on lus bonny face — though it’s 
been a deal* ano to me.” 

And where did ho change his ^clothes again, hinnie 1” said 
Sharpitlaw, in his most conciliatory manner. 

“ The procurator’s spoiled a’,” observed Ratcliffo, dryly. 

And it was even wj ; for the question, put in s(» direct a shape, 
immediately awakened Madgt* to the propriety of being reserved 
upon those very topics on which Ratcliife had indirectly seduced 
Iter to bctromc communicative. 

What wiis’t }c were specring at us, sir ?” she resumed, with 
an appearance of stolidity so spetulily assumed, as shewed there 
was a goo<l deal of knavery mixed with her folly. 

“ 1 asked you,” said the procurator, at what hour, and to 
what place, Ihdtertstjii brought back your clothes.” 

Robertson ?-~Lord baud a care o’ us ! wliat Itobertson 1” 

Why, tlic fellow we were speaking of, Gentle Gcordic, as you 
call him.” 

“ Geordie Gentle!” answered Madge, with well feigned amazo- 
moiit — ^‘1 dlniia ken naebody they ea* Geordie Gentle.” 

“ Come, my jo,” said Sharjntlaw, “ this will not do ; you must 
tell us what you did with these clothes of yours.” 

Madge Wildfire niad<' no answer, unless the question may seoiii 
connected with the snatch of a song widi which she indulged the 
embarrassed investigator : — 

** Wlmt did yo wi’ tho bridal ring — bridal ring— bridal ring? 

What (lid ye wi’ your wedding nng, ye little cutty quean, Or 
I gied it tin a sodger, a sodger, a sodger, 
i giod it till a sodger, an auld true love o* mine O,*’ 

Of all tlie madwomen who have sung and said, since the days 
of Hamlet tho Dane, if Ophelia be the most affecting, Madge 
Wildfire was the moat provoking. 

Tho procurator-fiscal was in despair. " I ’ll take some measures 
with this d — d Bess of Bedlam,” said he, “ tliat sliall make her 
find her tongue.” 

" Wi’ your favour, sir,” said Ratcliffc, “ better let her mind 
settle a little — Ye have aye made out something.” 

“ True,” said tlio official person ; “ a brown short-gown, mutch, 
red rokelay — that agrees with your Madge Wildfire, Mr Butler ?” 
Butler agreed that it did so. Yes, there was a sufficient motive 
for taking this crazy creature’s dress and name, while he was 
about such a job.” 

‘‘ And I am free to say «ow,” said Ratcliffc 

*^When you see it has come out without you,” interrupted 
Sharpitlaw. 
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" Just sae, sir,” reiterated Ratcliffe, " J am free to say now, 
since it ’s come out otherwise, that those wore the clothes 1 saw 
Robertson wearing last night in the jail, when he was at the head 
of the rioters.” 

" That *B direct evidence,” said Sharpitlaw ; stick to that. 
Rat — I will report favourably of you to the provost, for I have 
business for you to-night It wears late ; I must home and get 
a snack, and I ’ll be back in the evening. Keep Madge with yon, 
Ratcliffe, and try to get her into a good time again.” So 
saying, ho left the prison. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

And some they whistled— and Bomc they sang, 

And some did loudly say. 

Whenever Lord Darnurd’s horn it blew, 

“ Away, Musgrave away 

Balled of Little Musgrave. 

When the man of office returned tfi the Heart of Mid- Lothian, 
he resumed his conference with Ratcliffe, of whose experience 
and assistance ho now held himself secure. ** You must speak 
with this wench. Rat — this Efifie Deans — you must sift her a 
wee bit ; for as sure as a tether she will ken Robertson’s haunts 
— till her, Rat — till her, without delay.” 

Craving your pardon, Mr Sharpitlaw,” said the turkney 
elect, “ that ’s what I am not free to do.” 

" Freo to do, man ? whattlie deil ails ye now ? — I thought we 
had settled a’ that 1” 

" 1 diuna ken, sir,” said Ratcliffe ; “ I hae spoken to this Effie 
— she ’s strange to this place and to its ways, and to a’ our ways, 
Mr Sharpitlaw ; and she greets, the silly tawpie, and she ’s 
breaking ner heart already about this wild chield ; and were she 
the means o’ taking him, she wad break it outright.” 

“ She wuniia hao time, lad,” said Sharpitlaw ; the woodie will 
hao its ain o’ her before that — a woman’s heart takes a lang time 
o’ breaking.” 

That’s according to tlie stuff they are made o’ sir,” replied 
Ratcliffe — “ Ihit to make a lang tale short, I canna undertake 
the job. It gangs against my conscience.” 

“ Yonf conscience, Rat 1” said Sharpitlaw, with a sneer, which 
tlie reader will probably think very natural upon the occasion. 

“ Ou ay, sir,” answered Ratcliffe, calmly, ** just my conscience ; 
a’body has a conscience, though it may be ill wunnin at it, I 
think mine ’s as weel out o’ the gate as raaist folk’s are ; and yet 
it *8 just like the noop of my elbow, it whiles gets a bit dirl on a 
'comer.” 

Weel, Rat,” replied Sharpitlaw, " since ye are nice, 1 11 
speak to the hussy myaell.” 
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Sharpitlaw, accordingly, caused himself to be introduced into 
the little dark apartment tenanted by the unfortunate Effie Deans. 
The poor girl was seated on her little flock-bed, plunged in a deep 
reverie. Some food stood on the table, of a quality better than is 
usually feupjdied to prisoners, but it was untouched. The person 
under wliose care slie was more particularly placed, said, “ that 
sometimes she tasted naething from the tae end of the four-and- 
twenty hours to the t’other, except a* drink of wah^r.” 

Sharpitlaw took a chair, and, commanding the turnkey to 
retire, ho opened the conversation, endeavouring to throw into 
his tone and countenance as much commiseration as they were 
capable of exprcsfaiiig, for tlie one was sharp and harsh, the other 
sly, acute, and selfish. 

‘‘ How’s a* wi’ ye, Effie ? — How d’ye find yourself, hinny 

A deep sigli was the only answer. 

“ Arc the folk civil to yc, Effie ? — it ’s my duty to inquire.” 

“ Very civil, sir,” said Effie, compelling herself to answer, yet 
hardly knowing wdiat she said. 

“ And your victuals,” continued Sharpitlaw, in the same con- 
doling tone — “ do you get what you like 1 — or is therc^ ony thing 
yon would particularly fancy, as your health soems but silly 1” 

It ’s a’ very weel, sir, 1 thank ye,” said the poor prisoner, in 
a tone how different from the sportive vivacity of tliosc of the 
Lily of St Leonard’s ! — "it *s a’ very gudo— ^ower gude for me.” 

" He must have been a groat villain, Effie, who brought you 
to this pass,” said Sliarpitlaw. 

The remark was dictated partly by a natural feeling, of which 
even he could not divest himself, though accustomed to practise 
on the passions of others, and keep a most heedful guard over 
his own, and partly by his wish to introduce the sort of conver- 
sation which might best serve his immediate purpose. Indeed, 
upon the present occasion, those mixed motives of feeling and 
cunning harmonized together wonderfully i for, said Sharpitlaw 
to himself, the greater ro^ie Robertson is, the more will be tlie 
merit of bringing him to justices " He must liavo been a great 
villain, indeed,” he again reiterated; "and I wish 1 had die 
skelping o’ him.” 

"1 may blame mysell mair tlian him,” said Effie ; " 1 was bred 
up to ken bettor ; but he, poor fellow,” (she stopped.) 

"Was a tliorough blackguard a’ his life, I dare say,” said 
Sharpitlaw. " A stranger he was in this country, and a com- 
panion of that lawless vagabond, Wilson, 1 think, Effie 1” 

" It wad hae been dearly telling him that he had ne’er seen 
Wilson’s face,” 

" That ’s very true that you are saying, Effie,” said Sharpit- 
law. " Where was ’t that Robertson and you were used to howff 
tii^ther 1 Somegate about the Laigh Calton, 1 am thinking.” 

The simple and dispirited girl had thus far followed Mr Shsupit- 
law’s lead, because he had artfully adjusted his observationB to 
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tJic thoughto he was pretty certain must be passing through her 
own mind, so that her answers became a kind of thinking aloud, 
a mood into which those who are cither coiistitutiuually absent in 
mind, or are rendered so by the temporary pressure of misfortune, 
may be easily led by a skilful train of suggestions. But the last 
observation of the procurator-fiscal was too much of the nature 
of a direct interrogatory, and it broke the charm accordingly. 

“ What was it that 1 was saying C said Effie, starting up from 
her reclining postui*e, sealing herself upright, and hastily Kliading 
her dishevelled hair back from her wastc'd, but still beautiful 
countenance. She fixed her eyes boldly and keenly upon Sharj)- 
itlaw ; — You are too much of a gentleman, sir, — too much of 
an honest man, to take any notice of what a poor creature like 
me says, that can hardly ca’ my senses iny ain — God help me !” 

“ Advanhige ! — 1 would be of some advantage to you if 1 
could,” said ISbarpitlaw, in a soothing tone ; and 1 ken nacthing 
sae likely to starve yc, Effie, as gripping this niscal, Robertson.” 

" 0 diniia miaca’ him, sir, that never iniaca’d you ! — Robert- 
son 1 — 1 am sure 1 Iiad naetliing to say against ony man o’ the 
name, and naetliing will 1 say.” 

But if you do not heed your own misfortune, Effie, you 
should mind what distress he has brought on your family,” said 
tile man of law. 

0, Heaven help me I” exclaimed poor Effie — My poor 
fhther — my dear Jeanie— O, that’s sairest to bide of a’ ! 0, sir, 
if you hae ony kindness — if ye hao ony touch of compassion — 
for a’ the folk 1 soc here are as liard as the wa’-stanos — Tf ye 
wad but bid them let my sister Jeanie in the next time slie ca’s ! 
for wlion 1 hear them put her awa frae the door, and canna 
climb up to tliat high window to sec sac muckle as her gown- 
tail, it ’s like to pit me out o’ my judgment.” And slie looked 
on him with a face of entreaty so earnest, yet so humble, tliat 
she fairly shook the steadfast purpose of bis mind. 

You aliall see your sister,” he began, “if you ’ll tell me,” — 
then interrupting himself, he added, in a more hurried tone, — 
“no, d — n it, you shall see your sister whether you tell me any 
thing or no.” So saying, he ruse up and left the aprtmont. 

When he had rejoined Ratelifie, he observed, “ You are right, 
Ratten ; there ’s no making much of that lassie. But ae tliiiig I 
liave cleared — that is, that Robertsoii has been the fatlicr of the 
bairn, and so 1 ^ ill wager a boddlo it will be he that ’s to meet 
wi’ Jeanie Deans this night at Muschat’s Cairn, and there we ’ll 
nail him, Rat, or my name is not Gideon Sliarpitlaw.” 

“ But,” said Ratcliffe, perhaps because ho was in no hurry' to 
see any tiling which was like to be connected with the discovery 
and apprehension of Robertson, “an that were the case, Mr 
Butler wad hae kend tlie man in the King’s Park to be tlie same 
person wi’ him in Madge Wildfire's claise, that headed the 
mob.” 
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** That makes iiae difference, man,” replied Sharpitlaw — “ tlio 
(Iresb, the light, the confusion, and maybe a touch o’ a blackit 
cork, or a slake o’ paint — hout, Ratton, I have seen ye dress 
your aiiiscll, tliat the deevil ye belang to durstna hac made oath 
t’ye.” 

“ And that ’s ti*uc, too,” said Ratcliffc. 

“And besides, ye donnard carle,” continued Sharpitlaw, 
triumphantly, “ the minister did say, that he thought he knew 
something of the features of the birkic tliat spoke to him in the 
Park, though he could not charge his memory where or when he 
ha<l seen them.” 

“ It ’s evident, then, your honour will be right,” said Ratcliffc. 

“ Tlien, Rat, you and I will go with tho party oursells this 
night, and see him in grips, or we are done wi’ him.” 

“ 1 s(»enii mucklc use 1 can be o’ to your honour,” said Rat- 
cliffo, reluctantly . 

“ Use ?” ans\\(‘rcd Sharpitlaw — “ You can guide the party — 
you kcii the ground. Besides, 1 do not intend to (juit sight o’ 
you, my good friend, till 1 have him in hand.” 

“ Weel, sir,” Kiid Rateliffe, but in no joyful tone of aequies- 
eence ; “ Ye maun hue it your aiii way — but mind lie ’s a di*spt‘- 
rate man.” 

“We sball have that with us,” answered Sharpitlaw, “that 
will settle him, if it is necessary.” 

“ But, sir,” answiTcd Ratcliffc, “ 1 am sure I couldna under- 
take to guide you to Miischat’s Cairn in the night-time; I ken the 
place, as moiiy does, in fair day-light, but how to find it by moon- 
shine, amang sac moiiy crags and stancs, as like to each other as 
the eolliei to the deil, is mair tlian 1 can tell. 1 might as soon 
seek moonshine in water.” 

“ What ’s the meaning o’ this, Ratcliffc ?” said Sharpitlaw, 
while he fixed liis eye on tho recusant, with a fatal and ominous 
expression, — “ Have you forgotten that you are still under sen- 
tence of death ?” 

“ No, sir,’’ said Ratcliffc, “that’s a thing no easily put out o’ 
memory; and if iny presence bo judged necessary, nae doubt 1 
maun gang wi’ your honour. But T was gauii to toll your honour 
of aiie tliat has mair skeel o’ the gate than me, and that ’s e ’on 
Madge Wildfire.” 

“ The devil she has ! — Do you tliink me as mad as she is, to 
trust to her guidance on such an occasion 1” 

“ Your honour is the best judge,” answered Rateliffe ; “ but I 
ken T can keep her in tune, and garr her baud the straight patli 
— she often sleeps out, or rambles about among time hills the 
haill simmer night, the daft limmer.” 

“ Well, Rateliffe,” replied the procurator-fiscal, “ if you think 
she can guide us the right way — but take heed to what you are 
about — your life depends on your behaviour.” 

“ It ’s a soir judgment on a man,” said Ratcliffc, “ when ho has 
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ance gane sao far wrang as I hae done, tliat dcil a bit he ran be 
honesty try ’t whilk way he will.” 

Such was the reflection of Ratcliffe, when he was left for a few 
minutes to himself, while the retainer of justice went to procure 
a proper warrant, and give the necessary directions. 

The rising moon saw the whole party free from the walls of 
the city, and entering upon the open ground. Arthur’s Seat, 
like a couchant lion of immense size — Salisbury Crags, like a 
huge belt or girdle of granite, were dimly visible. Holding their 
path along the southern side of the Canongate, they gained the 
Abbey of Holyroodliouse, and from thence found their way by 
step and stile into tlie King’s Park. They were at first four in 
number — an officer of justice and Sharpitlaw, who were well 
armed with pistols and cutlasses ; Ratcliffe, who was not trusted 
with weapons, lest he might, poradventure, have used them on the 
wrong side ; and the female. But at the last stile, when tliey 
entered the Chase, tliey were joined by other two officers, w'hom 
Sharpitlaw, desirous to secure sufficient force for his purpose, 
and at the same time to avoid observation, had directed to wait 
for him at tliis place. Ilatclifle saw this accession of strength 
with some disquietude, for he had hitherto thought it likely that 
Hobortaou, who was a bold, stout, and active young follow, might 
have made his escape from Sharpitlaw and the single officer, by 
force or agility, without his being implicated in the matter. But 
the present strength of the followers of justice w’as overpowering, 
and the only mode of saving Robertson, (which the old sinner 
was w'ell disposed to do, providing always he could accomplish 
his purpose without compromising his own safety,) must be by 
contriving that he should have some signal of their approach. It 
was probably with this view that Ratcliffe had requested the 
addition of Madge to the party, having considerable confidence in 
her propensity to exert her lungs. Indeed, she had already 

f iven them so many specimens of her clamorous loquacity, that 
harpitlaw half determined to send her back with one of the 
officers, rather than carry forward in his company a person so 
extremely ill qualified to bo a guido in a secret expedition. It 
seemed, too, as if the open air, the approach to the hills, and the 
ascent of the moon, supposed to be so portentous over those 
whose brain is infirm, made her spirits rise in a degree tenfold 
more loquacious than she had hitherto exhibited. To silence her 
by fair means seemed impossible ; authoritative commands and 
coaxing entreaties she set alike at defiance, and thi'cats only 
made her sulky and altogether intractable. 

** Is there no one of you,” said Sharpitlaw, impatiently, ” that 
knows the way to tins accursed place — this Nicol Muschat’s 
Cairn — excepting this mad clavering idiot ?” 

<< Deil ane o’ them kens it, except mysell,” exclaimed Madge ; 
<< how suld they, the pure fule cowards I But I hae sat on the 
grave frae bat-fieeing time till cock-crow, and had mony a fine 
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crack wi’ Muschat and Ailio Muschat^ that are lying sleeping 
below.” 

“ The devil take your crazy brain,” said Sharpitlaw ; will 
you not allow the men to answer a (question ?” 

The offtcerb obtaining a moment^s audience while Hatch fie 
diverted Madge’s attt'iition, declared tliat, though they had a 
general knowledge of the spot, they could not undertake to guide 
the party to it by the uncertain light of the moon, with such 
accuracy as to eiisui’c success to their expedition. 

Wliat shall we do, Ratcliffe ?” said Sliarpitlaw ; if he sees 
us before we see him, — and that ’s what ho is certain U) do, if 
wo go sti'olling about, without keeping the straight road, — we 
may bid gude-day to Hie job ; and 1 would rather lose one hun- 
dred pounds, baith for the credit of the police, and because tlie 
I’rovost says somebody maun be hanged for this job o’ Porteous, 
come o ’t what likes.” 

** J think,” said Hatcliffe, we maun just try Madge ; and I’ll 
sec if 1 can get her ko(‘j)it in ouy better order. And at ony rate, 
if he Huld hear her skirling her auld ends o’ Bangs, he* ’s no to 
ken for that tliat there ’s ony body wd* her.” 

'riiat’s time,” said Sliarpitlaw ; ‘‘ and if he thinks her alone, 
he "s as like to como towards her as to rin frac her. So set 
forward — we liac lost ower muckle time already — see to get her 
to keep the right road.” 

“ And what sort o’ house does Nicol Muschat and his wife keep 
now 1 ” said Ratcliffe to the madwoman, by way of humouring 
her vein of folly j “ they were but thrawn folk laiig syne, an a* 
tales be true.” 


Ou, ay, ay, ay — but a’s forgotten now,” replied Madge, in 
the confidential tone of a gossip giving the history of her next-door 
neighbour — “ Ye see, 1 spoke to them mysell, and tauld them 
bygancs suld be byganrs — her throat’s sail* misgugglcd and 
mashackered though ; she weal’s Iier coriwe-sheet drawn weel up 
to hide it, but that canna liiiider tlio bluid seiping through, ye 
ken. T wussed her to wash it in St Anthony’s Well, and that 
will cleanse if ony thing can — But they say bluid never bleaches 
out o’ linen (.‘laith — Deacon Sanders’s new cleansing drapswinna 


do ’t — J tried them mysell on a bit rag we hoe at hamc tliat was 
mailed wi’ the bluid of a bit skirling wean that was hurt some 

f ite, but out it winna come — Weel, ye ’ll say tliat ’s queer ; but 
will bring it out to St Anthony’s blessed Well some braw night 

i “u8t like this, and 1 ’ll cry up Ailie Muschat, and she and I will 
Lae a grand boukiiig-washiug, and bleach our claisc in the beams 
of the bonny Lady Moon, that ’s far pleasanter to me than the 
sun — the sun’s ower bet, and ken yo, cummers, my bnuns are 
het enough already. But the moon, and the dew, and the uight- 
wmd, they are just like a caller kail-blado laid on my brow ; and 
whiles I think Uie moon just shines on pui'posc to pleasure me, 
when naebody seos her but myaoll,” 
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This raving discourse she continued with prodigious volubility, 
walking on at a great pace, and dragging Ilatcliffe along with hcT, 
while he endeavoured, in appearance at least, if not in reality, to 
induce her to moderate her voice. 

All at once, she stopped short upon the top of a little hillock, 
gazed upward fixedly, and said not one word lor the space of five 
minutes. “What the devil is the matter with h(T now T’ said 
Sharpitlaw to RntclilFo — “ (an you not get her forw^ard 1 ” 

“ Ye mauii just take a gniiii o* patience wi’ her, sir,” said 
Ratcliffe. “ She ’ll no gae a foot faster than she likes hersell.” 

“ D— n her,” said Sharpitlaw, “ I ’ll lake care she has her lime 
in Bedlam or Bridewell, or both, for slio ’s both mad and mis- 
chievous.” 

Ill the meanwhile, Madge, who had looked very pensive when 
sho fii*st stopped, suddi'idy hurst into a vehement fit of laughter, 
tlien paused and sighed hittt*rly,-- then was seized w'ith a secoinl 
fit of laughter, — then, fixing her eyes on the moon, lifted up her 
voice and sung, — 

ftood ovon, good fair inonn, good oven to thoo ; 

I piitliee, dear moon, now shew to me 

Tlio form and tho features, tho speech and degree, 

l)t tl»e man lluit true lover of mine shall be *’ 

“ But I need not ask that of the bonny Lady Muon — I ken that 
wcel enough myscdl — fr//<'-love thotigh lie wasua — But naebod\ 
s\ia\\ sue that I ever Uuld a word about the matter — But whiles 
I wish the baivu bad lived — Weel, God guide us, tbero’s a 
heaven abooii us a’,” — (Ihtc she sighcii bitterly,) “and a 
bonny moon, and sterns in it forby” (and here she laughed 
once more.) 

“ Are we to stand here all night?” said Sharpitlaw, very im- 
patiently. “ Drag her forward.” 

“ Ay, sir,” said Hatchffe, “ if we kend whilk way to drag her, 
♦liat would settle it at auce. — Come, Madge, hiimy,” addressing 
her, “we’ll no be in time to see Nicol and his wife, miless y 
shew us the road.” 

“ In trotli and that I will, Ration,” said she, seizing him by the 
arm, and resuming her route writh huge stiides, eoiisideriiig it was 
a female who look them. “ And 1 ’ll tell ye. Ration, bliSie will 
Nieol Muficliat he to see ye, for he says he kens weel there isna 
sic a villain out o' hell as ye are, and he wad be ravislicd to hae 
a crack wi’ you — like to like, ,>c ken — it’s a proverb never fails 
— and ye are baith a pair o' the decvil’s peats, I trow— hard to 
kon whilk deserves the hottest comer o* his inglo-side.” 

Ratclifie was conscioiice-struck, and could not forbear making 
an involuntary protest against this classification. “ I never shed 
blood,” he replied, 

“But ye hae siiuld it, Ratton — yc hae sauld bloodraonya 
time. Folk kill wi’ the tongue as weel as wi’ the hand— wi’ the 
word as weel as wi’ tlio gulley 1 — 
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‘ Jt is the bonny butcher Ind, 

Thnt wears the sleovts of blue 
ITe sells the flesh on h.ituidn>, 

On Friday that lie ** 

" And wliat is that I am doing now?” thought Ratcliffc, But 
I ’ll hao luie w\tt‘ of Kobt'rtson’h young hluid, if 1 can help it 
then speaking apart to Madge', he asked her, “ Whetlier she did 
not renieinlicr ony o’ her auld sangs*?” 

“ Mony a tliiinty ane,” said Madge ; “ and blithely can 1 sing 
tliein, for lightsome sangs make merr} gate.” And she sang,— 

“ When tlie gledc’b in tin Iniie cloud, 

The lavrock lies still ; 

AVhen the hound’s m the preui*wood, 

The hind keeps the lull '* 

“ Silence her cursed noise, if ^ou should throttle her,” said 
SharpitUiw ; “ I see somebody yoiuh*r.— Keep close, my hoys, and 
ereeji round the shoulder of the height, (leorgc Poinder, stay 
jou ^itli Ratditfe and that mad jelling bitch ; and you other two, 
eome ith me round under the shadow of the brae.” 

And ho crept forward witli the stealtliy pace^of an Indian 
'-^\^age, ulio leads his hand to sui’prise an unsuspecting party of 
^ome hostile trilxs Ilatehffe saw them glide off, avoiding the 
moonlight, and keeping as much in the shade as jiossibJe, 
“ iloberthon’s done up,” said lie to himself ; time young la<ls 
arc aye sac thoughtless. What dcevil could he hao to say to 
.jeauie Doans, or to ouy woman on earth, that ho suld gang awa 
and get his nock nixed for her ? And this marl quean, after 
cracking like a pen-gun, and skirling like a pea-hr n for the haill 
night, behoves just to liae hadden her tongue when her claver.s 
might have done some gude ! But it’s aye the way wi* women ; 
if they ever hand their tongues ava’, ye may swear it ’s for mis- 
chief. I wish J could set her on again without this blood-suoker 
ktmning wliat T am doing. But he ’s as gleg as MacKeachan’s 
elshin, that ran tliroiigh sax plies of beiid-leathor and lialf an inch 
into the lung’s hei 1.” 

lie then began to bum, but in a very low and ‘'upprossed tone, 
the first stanza of a favourite ballad of Wildfire’s, the words of 
which bore some distant analogy with the situation of Robertson, 
trusting that the power of association would not fail to bring tlu* 
rest to her mmd : 

Tlicre *8 a bloodhounrl milling Tinwald wood, 

'J’hofe ’s harness glancing sheen ; 

There 's a inaiden bits on Tinsald brae, 

And she sings loud betwion.” 

Madge bad no sooner received the catch-w’ord, than she vindi- 
cated Ratcliffo’s sagacity by setting off at score with the song : 

O nlcep ye sound, 8ir .Jame«, she said, 

When ye suld nse and ndc ^ 

There 's twenty men, wi’ bow and Ulado, 

Are seeking where ye hide.” 
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Thoucjh Ratcliffe was at a considerable distance from the spot 
called Muschat’s Cairn, yet his eyes, practised like those of a cat 
to penetrate darkness, could mark that Robertson had caught the 
alarm. George Poinder, less keen of sight, or less attentive, was 
not aware of his flight any more than Sharpitlaw and his assis- 
tants, whos<^ view, though they were considerably nearer to the 
cairn, was intercepted by the broken nature of the ground under 
which they were screening themselves. At length, however, 
after the interval of five or six minutes, they also perceived that 
Robertson had fled, and rushed hastily towards the place, while 
Sharpitlaw called out aloud, in the harshest tones of a voice which 
resembled a saw -mill at work, " Chase, lads — chase — hand the 
brae — 1 see him on the edge of the hill ! ” Then hollowing back 
to the rear-guard of his dehxchment, he issued his farther orders : 

Ratcliffi', come here, and detain the woman — George, run and 
kepp the stile at the Duke’s Walk — Ratcliffe, come litre directly 
— but first knock out that mad bitch’s brains I” 

“Ye had better riii for it, Madge,” said Ratcliffe, “ for it ’s 
ill dealing wi’ an angry man.” 

Madge Wildfire was not so absolutely void of common sense 
as not to understand this innuendo; and while Ratcliffe, in 
seemingly anxious haste of oliedience, hastened to the spot where 
Sharpitlaw wait<*d to deliver up Jeauie Doans to his custody, she 
fled with all the despatch she could exert in an opposite direction. 
Thus the whole party were separated, and in rapid motion of 
flight or pursuit, excepting Ratcliffe and Jeanie, whom, although 
making no attempt to escape, he held fast by the cloiik, and who 
remained standing by Muschat’s Cairn. 


CHAPTER XYViL 


Aon Imvo paid tho heavons youi iunctiun, and tlie prisoner tlio vei> debt of 
youi calling. 

Measure for Measure 


JeanijS Deans, — for hero our story unites itself with that part 
of the narrafive which broke off at the end of the fifteenth 
chapter, — while she waited, in terror and amazement, the hasty 
advance of three or four men towards her, was yet more startled 
at their suddenly breaking asunder, and giving chase in different 
directions to the late object of her terror, who became at that 
moment, though she could not well assign a reasonable cause, 
rather the cause of her interest. One of the party (it was Sharp- 
itlaw^ came straight up to her, and saying, “ Your name is 
Jeanie Deans, and you are my prisoner,” immediately added, 
“ but if you iviU tell me which way he ran I will let you go.” 

** I dmna ken, sir,” was all the poor girl could utter ; and. 
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indeed, it is the idiraso wliieli rises most rCcadily to tJie lips r)f 
any person in lior rank, iis the readiest reply to any cinbarrashing 
(inestion. 

But,” said Sharpitlaw, yc hm Mha it was ye were speaking; 
u i’, iny leddy, on tlie hill side, and midnight sac near ; ye surely 
ken that, my bonny woman 4” 

1 dinna ken, sir,” again iterated Joanie, who really did not 
eornprehend in her ttTror tlic nature" of tin* questions which were 
so hastily j)ut to her in this moment of surprise. 

“ We will try to mend your memory by and by, liinny,” said 
Sharpitlaw, and shouted, as we have already told the reader, to 
fkatclitfe, to coinc up and take charge of her, wliile he himself 
directed the chase after Ihihertson, which he still hoped might hi* 
successful. As llalchifc approached, hliarintlaw pushed the 
young woman towards him with some rudeness, and betaking 
himself to the more important object of his quest, began to scale 
crags and scramble up steep banks, with an agility ol which his 
profession and liis general graMty of demeanour would previously 
have argued him ineajiable. In a few minutos tliere was no one 
within sight, and only a distimt halloo from one of tin* jnirsners 
the otlier, faintly heard on the side of tht‘ hill, argued tliat there 
w'as any one within hearing. Jeaiiic Deans w^aa left in the clear 
moonlight, atanding uiuh'r the guard of a pcraoii of whom she 
knew notliing, and, what was worse, ccuieerniiig whom, as tlic 
reader is well aware, she could liavc Icarued nothing that would 
not liave increased her terror. 

When all hi tlie tlistance was ssilent, Ilatcliire for the first time 
addressed her, and it was in that eold sarcastic indiflercnt tone 
lamiliar to habitual depravity, whose crimes juxs instigated by 
custom rather than by passion. “ This is a braw night for ye, 
dearie,” ho ssaid, attempting to pass his arm across her shoulder, 
“ to be on the gi*ecn lull Wi^ your jo.” Jcjaiiie extricated liorscdf 
from his grasj), but did not make any reply. " 1 think lads and 
lasses,” continued the ruffian, “ dinna meet at Muscliat's Cairn at 
midnight to crack nuts,” and he again attempted to take hold of 
her. 

“ If ye are an officer of justice, sir,” said Jennie, again 
eluding liis athmipt to seize her, “ye deserve to have >our coat 
stripj’ed from your back.” 

“ Very true, hinny,” said he, succeeding forcibly in liis 
attempt to get hold of her, “ but sujqiose i sliould strip your 
cloalc off first ? ” 

Ye are more a man, T am sure, than to hurt me, sir,” 
said Joanie; “for God’s sake have pity on a half-distracted 
creature ! ” 

“ Come, come,” said Ratcliffe, “ you ’ro a good looking wench, 
and should not be cross-grained. 1 was going to be an honest 
num — but the devil has this very day flung first a lawyer, and 
then a woman, in my gate. 1 *11 tell you what, Jeanie, they ai'C 
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out on the hill -si do- if be j^iidt*d by me, I ’ll carry you te 

a w(‘e bit corner in the IMeasanco, that [ ken o’ in an auld wife’s, 
that a’ the prokitors o’ Scotland wot iiaethinjj o’, and wc ’ll semi 
Robcrts(jn word to meet us in Yorkshire, for there is a set o’ 
braw lads about the ruid-laud comities, that I liae dune business 
wi’ before now, and sae wo ’ll leave Mr Sliarpitlaw to whistle on 
his thumb.” 

It was fortunate for Jeaiiie, in an ernergjeney like the present, 
tliat she possessed presence of mind and courage, so soon as tlu‘ 
first iiun'y of sur})j’ise liad enabled her to rally lier recolIeeti(jn. 
She saw the risk she was in from a ruffian, who not only was 
such by profession, but had tliat evening been stupifying, by 
moans of strong liquors, the int<‘rnal aversion w hi (di ho felt at 
tlie business on which Sliarpitlaw had resolved to employ him. 

Diiiiia sfieak sae loud,” said she, in a low \oie<*, “he ’s up 
yonder.” 

“ Who Robertson !” said Ratcliffe, eagerly. 

“ Ay,” replied Jeanie ; “np yonder;” and she ])oiiitcd to tlu‘ 
ruins of the luTiuitagf' and chapel. 

“ By (t - d, tJien,” said Ratcliffe, “ I ’ll make ray ain of him, 
either one way or other — wait for me here.” 

But no sotiucr had he set olf, as fast as he could nm, towards 
the chapel, than Jeanic stjirted in an opposite direction, over 
high and low, on the iiearc'st path homeward. Her juvenile 
exercise as a herdswoman liad put “life and mettle” in herlu'cls, 
and never had she followed Bustiefoot, when the cows were in 
the corn, with half so much speed as shi* now cleared the distanc-<‘ 
betwixt Muscliat’s Cairn ami her father’s cottage at Saint 
Leonard’s. To lift the lateli — to enter — to shut, bolt, and 
double bolt the door —to draw against it a heavy article of furni- 
ture, (wliich she could not have moved in a moment of less 
energy,) so as tti make yet farther provision against violence, was 
almost the work of a moment, yet done witli such silence as 
equalled the celerity. 

Her next anxiety w'as upon her father’s account, and she drew 
silently to the door of his apartment, in order to satisfy hersell 
wlietlier he had been disturbed by her return. He was awake, 
probably had slept but little ; but the constant presence of liis 
own sorrows, tlie distance of his apartmiuit from the outer-d(K)r 
of tlie house, and the precautions which Jeanie had taken to 
conceal her cleparture and return, liad prevented him from being 
sensible of either. He was engaged in his devotions, and Jeanie 
could distinctly hear him use these words : “ And for the other 
child thou hast given mo to be a comfort and stay to my old age, 
may her days be long in the land, according to the promise tliou 
hast given to those who shall honour father and mother; may all 
her purchased and promised blessings be multiplied upon her ; 
keep her in the watches of the night, and in tlic uprising of the 
morning, that all in this land may know that thou hast not utterly 
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bi<l thy face from those that seek thee in truth and in siiioerity.” 
J le was siJent, but j>robahly continued his petition in tlie strong 
fervency of mental «levotion. 

Ilis daughter n^t'red to her apartment, comforted, that while 
she w'as exposed to danger, her liead Jmd been covered by the 
praters of the just as b} an helmet, and undiT tlje strong eonli- 
d<nice, that while she walked vv<>rthy of llu‘ prok-etion of Heaven, 
she would experunce its countenance, it was in that moment 
that a vague id('a first dark*d across her mind, that something 
might yet he achieved for her sister's safety, eonseious as she 
now was t>f her iimoeeiu^o of tho mmatund murder with which 
slie stor>d eharg<‘d. It came, as she deseribod it, on her mind, 
like a sun-blink on a stormy sea; and altliough it instantly 
vanished, yet she felt a degree of com])Obure which she had not 
experienced for many days, and could not lielp being strongly 
persuaded that, hy som(‘ means or otlus’, she would be called 
upon, and directed, t<i work out her sister’s deliverance. She 
went to bod, not forgetting her usual devotions, the more fervently 
made on aeeoimt of lier late deliverance, mid slie slept soundly in 
spite of luT agitation. 

VVe niiisl return to liatcliffe, who had started, like a greyhound 
from the slips when the sportsman cries halloo, as soon as Jeann* 
had pointed to the ruins. Whetln'r he meant to aid Itoberkson’s 
escape, or to assist his pursuers, may bo very doubtful ; perhaps 
he did not himself kn<»w , but had resolved to bo guided by eir- 
eumstaiiees. He bad no opportunity, however, of doing either ; 
for ho had no sooner surmounksl the stc'cp ascent, and (‘niered 
under the broken arches of the ruins, than a pistol was pre&(‘nk.‘d 
at his head, and a liarsh voice commanded him, in the king’s 
name*, to surr<*nder liimself prisoner. “ Mr Sharpitlaw !” said 
lifiteliffc, surprised, “ is this your honour V* 

Is it only you, and bo d — cl to you!” answered the fiscal, 
still more disappointed — what made >ou leave tlie woman 

“ Slie told me she saw Robertson go into tlie ruins, so I made 
what haste I could to cleok the callaiit.” 

“ It *8 all over now,” said Sharpitlaw ; “ we shall see no more 
of him to-night ; but he shall hide himself in a bean-hool, if In* 
remains on Scottish ground witliout my finding him. Call back 
tlie people, Ratcliffe.” 

llateliffe hoJlow'ed to the dispersed officers, who willingh 
obeyed tho signal ; for probably there w'as no individual among 
them who would have been much desirous of a ronconti*e hand k; 
liand, and at a distance from his comrades, with such an active 
and desperate fellow as Robertson. 

“ And wliero arc the two women I” said Sharpitlaw. 

“ Both made their lieels servo them, 1 suspect,” replied Rat- 
cliffe, and he hummed the end of the old song — 


“ Then hei 


piny lip the rin-avva bride, 
tut'ii the ir« 0.” 
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“ One -wonrian,” said Sliarpitlaw, — for, like al! rof^ios, lie was 
a great ealuniiiiator of the fair sex,* — “ one woman is enough to 
dark the fairest ploy that ever was planned ; and how could I ho 
such an ass as to expect to carry tlirough a job that had two in 
it ? Ihit ve know how to come by them both, if thej are wanted, 
that’s one good thing.” 

Accordingly, like a defeated general, sad and sulky, ho led 
back his discomfited forces to the metropohs, and dismissed them 
for the night. 

The next morning early, ho w’as under the necessity of making 
his report to the sitting magistrate of the *lay. The gentleniaii 
who occupied the eliair of office on this occasion (for bailit's, 
Anglice^ aldermen, take it by rotation) chanced to be the same 
by whom Butler was eoramith^d, a person ver^ generally rt*s}>ected 
among his fellow-citizens. Something he was of a humorist, and 
rather deficient in general education ; hut acute, patient, and 
upright, possessed of a fortune aetiuired by lionest industry, 
which made him perfectly independent ; and, in short, very 
h{ijij)ily qualified to supjxirt tlic respectability of the office which 
h(* held. 

Mr Middk'burgh had just taken his seat, and was debating in 
an animated maimer, witli one of his colleagues, the doubtful 
chances of a game at golf whicli tJioy had pla}ed thr^ day before, 
when a letter was delivered to him, addressed “ For Bailie 
Middleburgh; These: to he forwardod with spec'd,” It contained 
these words : — 

Sni, 

“ I know you to he a sensible and a considerate magistrate, 
and ono wlio, as such, will be content to worship (xod, though the 
devil bid you, [ therefore expect that, notwithstanding the 
signature of this It tier acknowledges my share in an action, 
which, in a proper time and place, J would not fear either to 
avow or to justify, you will not on that account reject what 
ovideneo 1 place before you. The clergyman, Butler, is innocent 
of all but iiivoluntai’y presence at an action which he wanted 
spirit to approve of, and from which lie endeavoured, with his 
best set phrases, to dissuade us. But it wiis not for him that it 
i.s my hint to speak. There is a woman in your jail, fallen under 
tlie edge of a law so cruel, that it has hung by the wall, like 
unscoured armour, for twenty years, and is now brought dow n 
and whetted to spill the blood of tho most beautiful and most 
iniioocnt creature whom tlie walls of a prison ever girdled in. 
Her sister knows of her innoexmee, as she communicated to her 
that blie was betrayed by a villain. — 0 that high Heaven 

‘ Would put in every honest hand a whip, 

To scourge me such a villain through the world !' 


• See Note P. Cixhmniatar q//h( Vatr 6eje. 
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T write distractedly — But this fpri - this Jeanie Deanfi, is a 
peevish puritan, superstitious and scrupulous after the manner (d' 
her sect; and I pray .>our honour, for so iny phrase must ^o, tti 
];res8 ui>oii her, that her sister’s life depends upon Ikt testimony. 
Ikit though she should remain silent, do not dare to think that 
the young woman is guilty — far less to j)ermit her execution. 
Komember th<' death of Wilson Wiis Jcarfully avenged ; and those 
^ et live who can comjiel you to drink tho dregs of your poisoned 
chalice — 1 say, remember Borteous, — and say that you had 
good counsel from Omj?. or ms Slaykrs.” 

The magistrati‘ read over this extraordinary letter twice or 
thrice. At first he was tempted to throw it aside as tlie produc- 
tion of a madman, so little did tho scraps from play -books,” iis 
he termed the poetical (piotation, resemble the cori’cspon deuce of 
a rational being. On a re-perusal, houever, he thought that, 
amid its incoherence, he could discover something like a tone of 
awakened passion, though expn‘ssed in a manner quaint and 
unusual. 

‘‘It is a cruelly severe shitutc*,” said the magistrate to his 
assistant, “and 1 wish the girl could be taken from under the 
IctttT of it. A child may have hoen horn, and it may have been 
conveyed aAvay while the motlier was insensible, or it may have 
perished for want of that relief which the poor creature ht'rself— 
helpless, terrified, distracted, despairing, and exhausted — may 
liave been unable to afford to it. And yet it is certain, if the 
woman is found guilty under the statute, execution will follow. 
The crime has been too common, and examples arc necessary.” 

“ But if this other wench,” Siiid the city-clerk, “ can speak to 
her sister communicating her situation, it will take the case from 
under the statute.” 

“Very true,” replied the Bailie; “and T will walk out one of 
these da}’8 to St Leonard’s, and examine the girl myself. 1 know 
something of their father Deans — an old true-blue C/umeronian, 
w'ho would see house and family go to wreck ere he would dis- 
grace his testimony by a sinful complying with tiie defections of 
the times ; and such he will probably upliold the taking an oath 
l>efore a civil magistrate. If they arc to go on and flourish with 
their bull -headed obstinacy, the legislature must pass an act to 
take tlxeir affirmations, as in the case of Quakei’s. But surely 
neither a father nor a sister will scruple in a case of this kind. 
As I said before, I will go speak with them myself, when th(‘ 
hurry of this Porteous investigation is somewhat over ; their 
jxride and spirit of contradiction will be far less alarmed, than if 
they were called into a court of justice at once.” 

“ And I suppose Butler is to remain incarcerated T* said tho 
city-clerk. 

“ For the present, certainly,” said the magistrate, “ But I 
hope soon to set him at lilw^rty upon bail.” 
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“ Do you rest upon tlic testimony of tliat light-headed letter ?’* 
asked tho clerk. 

‘‘ Not very much,” answered tho Bailie ; “ and yet there is 
Homething striking about it too— it seems the letter of a man 
beside himself, either from gi-eat agitation, or some great sense 
of guilt.” 

“ Yes,” said the town-clerk, “ it is very like the letter of a 
mad strolling play-aetor, who deserves to be hanged with all tlie 
rest of his gang, as your hrmour justly observes.” 

‘‘ 1 was not quite so bloodthirsty,” continued the magistrate. 
“ But to the point. Butler’s private cbanictt'r is exr(‘llent ; and 
T am given to understand, by some unjuiries 1 have het'ii malting 
this morning, tliat he did actually arrive in town only the day 
before yesterday, so that it was impossible he could have been 
concerned in any previous machinations of these unhappy rioters, 
and it is not likely tliat he sliould have joined thf‘m on a suddenly.” 

" There’s no saying aiient iliat--zcu] catches fire at a slight 
spark as fast as a hrimstane match,” observed tho secretary. 

I hac kend a ministt^r wad be fair gude-day and fair gude-e'eii 
wi’ ilka man in tho parochinc, and hing just as quiet as a rock(*t 
on a stick, till ye mentioned the word alquratiou oath, or patron- 
age, or sicliKcs and then, whi^i, lie was off, and up in the air an 
hundred miles beyond common manners, common sense, and 
common comprehension.” 

“ I do not understand,” answered the hurghor-magistrate, 
“ that tho youug man Butler’s zeal is of so inflammable a clia- 
racter. But I will make farther investigation. W'hat other 
business is there before us ? ” 

And they proceeded to minute investigations concerning the 
affair of Porteous’s death, and other affairs through which this 
history has no oci'asion to trace tliem. 

In the course of their busiuess they were interrupted by an old 
woman of the lower rank, extremely haggard in look, and 
wretched in her appearance, who tlirust herstdf into the council 
room. 

“ What do you want, gudewife ? — Who are you ?” said Bailie 
Middleburgh. 

Wliat do I want !” replied she, in a sulky tone — “I want 
my bairn, or I want nacthiug frao nane o’ ye, for as grand ’s ye 
are.” And she went on muttering to herself with the wayward 
spitefulness of — ^^They maun hae lordships and honours, 
nae doubt — set them up, tlie gutter-bloods I and dcil a gentleman 
amang them.” — Then again addressing the sitting magistrate, 
‘^Will your honour gie me back my puir crazy bairn 1 — Hib 
honour ! — I hae kend Uie day when less wad ser’d him, the oe 
of a Campvere skipper.” 

^ Good woman,” said the magistrate to this shrewish suppli- 
cant, — tell us what it is you want, and do not interrupt the 
court.” 
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“ That’s as inuckle as till say. Bark, Bawtie, and he dune wi’t ! 

I tell ye,” raising her termagant voiee, “ 1 want ni)' bairn ! is 
na that braid Scots !” 

“ Who tfre you * — who is your bairn i” demanded the magis- 
imic. 

“ Wha uni ] ? — w'ha suld I be, but Meg IMurdockson, and wha 
suld my bairn bo but Magdalen Murdocksoii f — Y()ur gujird 
soldiers, and your constables, and >oiir oiiicers, ken us wool 
enough when they rive the bits o’ duds aff our backs, and take 
what penny o’ siller we hac*, and baric us to the Correction -house 
in Leith Wyiid, and pettle us up wi’ bread and water, and siclike 
•sunkets.” 

" Who is she ?” said the magistrate, looking round to some of 
his people. 

“ Otlier than a glide ane, sir,” said one of the city-officei’s, 
shrugging his shoulders, and smiling. 

“ ^ ill ye say sae said the tc*rinagant, her eye gleaming with 
Impotent fury ; ^^an 1 had 3 'e amang the Frigate- Whins, wadna 
( set my ten talents in your wuzzent fare for that very word I” 
and she suited tlu* word to the aetion, by spreading out a sot of 
elaws resc'mbling those of St George’s dragon on a country sign- 
post. 

“ What does she want licre said the impatient magistrate - 

(’an she not tell her business, or go away 

It ’s my bairn ! — it ’s Magdalen Murdoeksou T ’m wantin’,” 
answered the beldame, screaming at the highest pitch of her 
cracked and mistuned voice — “ havena 1 bei'ii tellin’ ye sae this 
half-hour ? And if ye are deaf, what needs ye sit cockit u]» 
there, and keep folk scraughin’ t ’yo this gate ?” 

She wants her daughter, sir,” said the same officer whose 
interforencje had given the hag such offence before — “ hti* 
daughter, who was taken up last night — Madge Wildfire, as they 
ca’ lic^r.” 

“ Madge IIullfirk, as thej*^ ca’ her !” echoed the beldame ; 
" and what business has a blackguard like you to ca* an honest 
woman’s hairn out o’ her ain name 

" An koneift woman’s haim, Maggie ?” answer-ed the peace- 
officer, smiling and shaking his head with an ironical emphasis on 
the adjective, and a calmness calculated to provoke to madness 
the furious old shrew. 

" If I am no honest now, I was lionest ance,” she replied ; and 
that’s mair than ye can say, ye bom and bred tliief, that never 
kend ithcr folk’s gcai* fra your ain Since the day ye was cleckit. 
Honest, say ye 1 — ye pykit your mother’s pouch o’ twalpennies 
Scots when ye were five years auld, just as she was taking leave 
o’ your father at the fit 0 ’ the gallow^s.” 

She has you there, George,” said the assistants, and there 
was a general laugh ; for the wit wajs fitted for the meridian of 
the place where it was uttered. This general applause somewhat 
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gratified the passions of the old haj? ; the grim feature” smiled, 
and even laughed — but it was a laugh of bitt(‘r scorn. She con- 
descended, however, as if appeased by the aiiccesH of her sally, to 
explain her business more distinctly, when the magistrate, com- 
manding silence, again desired her either to speak out her en.’and, 
or to k'ave the place. 

“ Her bairn,” she said, was her bairn, and she came to fetch 
her out of ill haft and waur guiding- If she wasna sae wise as 
ither folk, few ither folk had auftered as muckle as she had done ; 
forby that she could fend the waur for hersell within the four 
wa's of a jail. She could prove by fifty witnesses, and fifty to 
that, that her daughter had never seen Jock Porteous, alive or 
dead, since he had gien her a lounderiiig wi’ his cane, the neger 
that he was ! for driving a d<^ad cat at the provost’s wig on the 
Elect(jr of Hanover’s birth-day.” 

Notwithstanding the wretched appearance and violent de- 
meanour of this woman, tlie magistmte felt tht‘ justice of her 
argument, that her child might be as dear to h(‘r as to a more 
fortunate and more amiable mother. He proceeded to investigate 
the circumstances which had led to Madge Murdockson’s (or 
Wildfire’s) arrest, and as it was clearly shewn that she had not 
been engaged in tlie riot, he contented himsedf witli directing 
that an eye should be kept upon her by the police, hut that for 
the present she should he allowed to return home with her 
mother. During the interval of fetching Madge fi'om the jail, 
the magistrate end< avoiirod to discover w hether her mother had 
been privy to tlie change of dress betwixt that young woman and 
liobertsoii. Hut on this point he could ohtiiin no light. She 
persisted in declaring, that she had never scsui Robertson since 
his remarkable escape during service-time ; and tliat, if her 
daughter had changed clothes with him, it must have been during 
her absence at a bamlet about two miles out of town, called Dud- 
dingstonc, where she could prove that she passed that eventful 
night. And, in fact, one of the town-officers, who had been 
searching for stolen linen at the cottage of a washerwoman in that 
village, gave his evidence, that he liad seen Maggie Murdockson 
there, whose presence had considerably increased his suspicion 
of the house in which she was a visiter, in respect that he con- 
sidered her as a person of no good n'putation. 

I tauld ye sae,” said the hag ; “ see now what it is to hae a 
cliaracter, gude or bad I — Now, maybe, after a’, I could tell je 
something about Porteous that you council-chamber bodies never 
could find out, for as muckle^ stir as ye mak.” 

All eyes were turned towards her — all ears were alert. Speak 

out !” said the magistrate. 

" It will be for your ain gude,” insinuated the town-clerk. 

Dinna keep the Bailie waiting,” urged the assistants. 

She remain*^ doggedly silent for two or three minutes, casting 
around a malignant and sulky glance, tliat seemed to enjoy tlie 
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anxious suspense with which they waited her answer. And then 
she br6ke forth at once, — A’ that 1 ken abt)ut liiin is, that he 
was neither soldier nor ftentloinan, but just a thief and a black- 
guard, like maist o’ yourstdls, dears— Wliat will >(' gic mo for 
lliat news, now ? - lie wad hae served the gude to\m lang or 
proA ost or bailie wad hae fund tliat out, my jo !” 

While tliese matters were in discussion, Madge Wild fin* 
entered, and her first exclamation was, “ Kh ! see if there isna 
our auld ne’er-do-weel dcevil’s-buckic o’ a mither — Hcgh, sirs ! 
hut we are a hopt'fu’ family, to he twa o’ us in the Guard at anco 
- — But there were better days wi’ us ance — were there na, 
mither ?” 

Old Maggie's eyes liad glistened with Bomelliing like an expres- 
sion of pk'asure when .she sxnv her daughter w*t at liberty. But 
either her natural affection, like that of the tigi'ess, could not be 
displaced without a strain of ferocity, or there was something in 
the ideas which Madge’s speech awakened, that again stirred lier 
cross and savage ttunjicr. “ What signifies what wre wtTe, ye 
street-raking linmier 1” she exclaimed, pushing her daughter 
before her h) the door, with no gentle degree of violence. “ I’se 
tell thee what thou is now — thou ’s a eiazed hellicat Bess o’ 
Bedlam, that sail taste naething but bread and water for a 
fortnight, to serve ye for the plague je hae gien me — and ower 
gude for yo, yo idle taupie !” 

Madge, however, efeca|)cd from her mother at tlie door, ran 
back to the foot of tlie table, dropped a very low and fantastic 
curtsey to the judge, and said, with a giggling laugh, — “Our 
niinnic’s sair mis-aet, after her ordinal’, sir — She’ll hae had 
some quarrel wi’ her auld gudeman — that ’a Satan, ken, sirs.” 
This explanatory note she gave in a low eontideiitial tone, and 
tho spectators of that credulous generation did not hear it without 
an involuntary shudder. “ The gudeman and her disna aye gree 
w'eel, and then 1 maun pay tlie piper ; but my back ’s bi'oad 
cmeugh to bcar’t a’ — an’ if slie hae nae havings, that’s nae 
reason why wiser folk shouldna hae some.” Here another deep 
curtsey, when tho ungracious voice of her mother was heard. 

“ Madge, ye liramer ! If I come to fetch ye !” 

“ Hear till her,” said Madge. “ But 1 ’ll wun out a gliff the 
night for a’ that, to dance in the moonlight, when her and tlie 
gudeman will be whirrying through the blue lift on a broom- 
shank, to see Jean Jap, that they hae pntten intill tlic Kirkcaldy 
tolbooth — ay, they will hae a merry sail ower Inchkcith, and 
ower a’ the bits o’ bonny waves that are poppling and plashing 
against the rocks in the gowden glimmer o’ the moon, yc ken. — 
I ’m coming, moUier — I ’m coming,” she concluded, on hearing 
a scuffle at the door betwixt the beldam and tlie offlcei's, who 
were endeavouring to prevent lier I’e-entrancc. Madge then 
waved her hand wildly towards the coiling, and sung^ at the 
topmost pitch of her voice, — 
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“ T^p in tlie air. 

On my bonny Rroy mare, 

And 1 sec, and 1 see, and I soc bci jot." 

And with a hop, skip, and jump, sj)ruug out of the room, as the 
witohes of Macbeth used, in less refined da}s, to beem to Ry 
upwards from the stage. 

Some weeks intervened before Mr Middicburgh, agreeably to 
his benevolent resohition, found an opportunity of taking a walk 
towards St Lc^onard’s, m order to discover whether it might he 
^MMisible to obtain the evidence hintc^d at in the anonymous letttn* 
respecting Ettie Deans. 

Ill fact, the anxious perquisitions made to discover the mur- 
derers of Porteous occuiiitnl the attc'iitioii of ah concerned wuh 
tlie administration of justice. 

Ill the course of these inquiries, two circumstances happened 
niakTial to our story. Butler, after a close investigation of liis 
conduct, was declared innocent of accession to the deatJi of 
Porteous ; but, as having been present during the whole tran- 
saction, w'as obliged to find bail not to quit his usual residence at 
Libbertou, that he might appeal* as a witness when called upon. 
ITie other incident regarded the disappearance* of Madge Wildfire 
and her mother from Edinburgh. When tliey wxTt* sought, with 
the purpose of sulyecting them to some farther interrogatories, it 
w’as discovered by Mr ISharpitlawthat tJiey bad eluded the observa- 
tion of tlie police, and left the city so soon as dismissed from the 
<*ouncibchamber. No efibrts could trace the ])lacc of their retreat. 

Ill the meanwhile the excessive indignation of the Council of 
Regency, at tlie slight put upon their authority by the murder of 
Porteous, had dictated measures, in which their own extreme 
desire of detecting tlie actors in tliat conspiracy were consulted, 
in preference to tlie temper of tlio people and the character of 
their churchmen. An act of parliament was hastily passed, 
oflering two hundred pounds reward to those who sliould infonii 
against any person concerned in the deed, and the penalty of 
death, by a very unusual and severe enactment, was denounced 
agmost those who should harbour the guilty. But what was 
chiefly accounted exceptionable, was a clause, appointing the act 
to be read in cliurches by the officiating clergyman, on the first 
Sunday of every month, for a certain period, immediately before 
the sermon. The ministers who sliould refuse to comply witli 
this injunction were declared, for the first offence, incapable of 
sitting or voting in any church judicature, and for the second, 
incapable of holmng any ecclesiastical preferment in Scotland. 

This last order united in a common cause those who might 
privately rejoice in Porteous’s death, though they dared not vindi- 
cate the maimer of it, with tlie more scrupulous presbyterians, who 
held that oven the pronouncing the name of the Loras Spiritual” 
in a Scottish pulpit was, q%odamwodoy an acknowledgment of 
prelacy, and that the injunction of the legislature wqs an inter- 
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ference of the civil government with the jus divinum of presbytery, 
since to tlie General Assembly alone, as representing the invisible 
head of the kirk, belonged the sole and exehisive right of regu- 
lating whatever pertained to ])ublie worship. V ery many also, of 
ilifferont political or religions sentiments, and therefore in»t much 
moved by these considerations, thought tliey saw, in so violent an 
act of ])arliament, a more vindictive spirit tlian became tlie 
legislature of a great country, and something like an attempt to 
trample upon tlie rights and iudepeiidenoe of Scotland. The 
various stops adojited for punishing tho city of Edinburgh, by 
taking away her eliarter and liberties,for what a violent and over- 
mastering mob had done witliin her walls, were resented by 
many, who tJiought a pretext was too hastily taken for degrading 
the ancient metropolis of Scotland. In short, there was much 
heart-burning, discoiitimt, and disaffection, occasioned by these 
ill -considered measurt's.* 

Amidst these heats and dissentioiia, the trial of Effie Deans, 
after she had been many wei'ks imprisoned, was at length about 
to he brought forward, and Air MiddJeburgh found leisure to 
inquire into the evidonee coneeruing her. For this, purpose, he 
chose a line day for his walk towards her father’s house. 

The excursion into the country was somewhat distant, in the 
opinion of a burgess of those days, although many of tho prt*8cnt 
inhabit suburban villas consideraldy beyond tlie spot to w^hich we 
allude. Three quarters of an hour’s wall;, how ever, even at a pace 
of magisterial gravity, conducted our benevolent office-bearer to 
the Crags of St Leonard’s, and the humble maiiHion of David Deans. 

The old man was seated on tlio deas, or turl'-seat, at the end 
of his cottage, busied in mending his cart-harness with his own 
hands ; for in tliose days any sort of labour which required a 
little more skill than usual fell to the share of tho goodman him- 
self, and tliat even when he wauj well to pass in the world. With 
stern and austere gravity he persevered in liis task, after having 
just raised his head to notice the advance of the stranger. It 
would have been impossible to have discovered, from his 
countenance and manner, the internal feelings of agony witli 
which ho contended. Mr Middleburgh waited an instant, ex- 
pecting Deans would in some measure acknowledge his presence, 
and lead into conversation ; but, as he sc'emed determined to 
remain silent, he was himself obliged to speak first. 

‘‘ My name is Middleburgh — Mr James Middleburgh, one of 
tlie present magistrates of the city of Edinburgh.” 

** It may be sae,” answered Deans laconically, and without 
interrupting his labour. 

You must understand,” he continued, " that tho duty of a 
magistrate is sometimes an unpleasant one.” 

“ It may be sae,” replied David ; ‘‘ 1 hae uaething to say in 
the contniir and he was again doggedly silent. 

* See Note Q. Edinburgh Magistrate, 
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You must he pursued the magistrate, that persons 

ill my bituatioii are often obliged to make painful and disagreeable' 
inquiries of individuals, niert'ly because it is their bovmdeii duty.” 

“ It may be sac,” again replied Deans ; ‘‘ 1 hae naothing to 
say anent it, (*itber the tae way or the t’other. But 1 do ken 
there was ance in a day u just and God-fearing magistracy in 
yon town o* Edinburgh, that did not hear the sword in vain, but 
were a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to such as kept tho path. 
In the glorious days of auld worthy faithfu’ IVovost Dick,* when 
there was a true and faitiifn’ General Assembly of the Kirk, 
walking hand in hand with the real iioblc' Scottish-heartud barons, 
and with the magistrates of this and other towns, gentles, bur- 
gesses, and commons of all ranks, seeing with one eye, hearing 
with one ear, and upholding the ark witli their united strength — 
And then folk might see men deliver up their silver to the state’s 
use, as if it had been as nmekle selate stanes. My father saw 
them toom the sacks of dollars out o’ Provost Dick’s window 
iutill the carts that carried them to the anny at Dunsc Law ; and 
if ye wiuiia believe his testimony, there is the window itscll still 
standing in tho Luckenb<x>ths — 1 think it’s a claitli-merchant s 
booth the day + — at the aim stanchelJs, five doors abuno Goss- 
ford’s Close. — But now we haena sic spirit aniung us ; we tliink 
mair about the warst wally-draigle in our ain byre, than about 
tlie blessing which the angel of the covenant gave to the 3 Patriarch 
oven at Peniol and Mahanaim, or tho binding obligation of our 
national vows ; and we wad rather gie a puiid Scots to buy an 
unguent to clear our auld raimell-trcea an«l our beds o’ the 
Knglibli bugs as tlu^ ca’ them, than we wad gio a plack to rid 
the land of the swarm of Arminian <*aterpillars, Socinian pismires, 
and deistical Miss Katies, that have ascc'iided out of the bottomless 
pit, to plague this j)erverse, insidious, and lukewarm generation.” 

It happened to Davie Deans on this occasi(jii, as it has done to 
many other habitual orators ; when once he became embarked on 
his favourite subject, the stream of his own enthusiasm carried 
him forward in spite of his mental distress, while lus well-exer- 
cised memory supplied him amply with all the types and tropes 
of rhetoric peculiar to his sect and cause. 

Mr Middleburgh contented himself with answering — "All 
tliis may be very true, my friend ; but, as you said just now, 1 
have nothing to say to it at present, either one way or other, — - 
You liave two daughters, 1 think, Mr Deans ?” 

The old man winced, as one whose smarting sore is suddenly 
galled ; but instantly composed himself, resumed the work which, 
in the heat of his declamation, he had laid down, and answered 
with sullen resolution, “ Ac daughter, sir* — only awe.” 

" I understand you,” said Mr Middleburgh ; " you have only 

* Note R. Sif William D^ck of Braid. 

1 1 think Ro too — Unt it tiie reader be curiuus, he may consult Mr Chambent’ 
Trndttloiu of Edinburgh. 
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one daufflitor here at home with >(m — but this unfortunate t'irl 
who is a prisoner “ she is, I tlunk, your youngest daughter i ” 

The presbyterian sternly raised his eyes. “ After the world, 
and aecording to the flesh, she 'is my daughter ; but when she 
beeame a child of Belial, and a company-keeper, and a trader in 
guilt and iniquity, she ct‘as(>d to lie a bairn of mine.” 

“ Alas, Mr Deans,” said Middlehurgh, sitting down by him, 
and endeavouring to hike his hand, trhich the old man proudly 
withdrew, " we arc ourselves all sinners ; and the errors of our 
offspring, as they ought not to surprise iis, being the portion 
which they derive of a common portion of corruption inherited 
through us, so they do not entitle us to cast them off* because 
they have lost themselves.” 

“ Sir,” said Deans, impatiently, “ I ken a’ that as weel as — T 
mean to say,” ho resumed, checking the irritation he felt at being 
schooled, -a discijjline t>f tlie mind, which those most ready to 
bestow it on others, do themselves most reluctantly submit to 
receive — “ I mean to say, that what ye observe may be just and 
reasonable — But 1 hae nac freedom to enter into my ain private 
affairs wi’ strangers — And now, in this great national emergency, 
when there ’a the l^orteous’ Act has come doun frae London, that 
is a deeper blow to this poor sinfu* kingdom and suffering kirk, 
than ony that has been heard of since tlie foul and fatal Test — 
at a time like this ” 

‘‘ But, goodman,” internipted Mr Middlehurgh, you must 
think of your own household first, or else you are worse even 
than the infidels.” 

“ I tell ye, Bailie Middlehurgh,” retorted David Deans, “ if ye 
l>o a bailie, as tliere is little honour in being ane in these c‘vil 
days — I tell ye, I heard the gracious Saunders Peden—- I wotna 
whan it was ; but it was in killing time, wheu the plowers were 
drawing alang their furrows on tlio back of the Kirk of Scotland 

— I heard him tell his hearers, gudo and wealed Christiana they 
were too, that some o’ tliem wad greet mair for a bit drowned 
calf or stirk, than for a’ the defections and oppressions of tlie 
day ; and tliat they were some o’ them thinking o’ ae tiling, some 
o’ anither, and there was Lady Hundleslopo thinking o’ greeting 
Jock at the fireside ! And the lady confessed in my hearing, 
that a drow of anxiety had come ower her for her son that she 
had left at hame weak of a decay* — And what wad he haa said 
of me, if I had ceased to think of the glide cause for a cast-away 

— a — It kills me to think of what she is !” 

“ But tlie life of your child, goodman — think of that — if her 
life could be saved,” said Middlehurgh. 

" Her life ! ” exclaimed David — “ 1 wadna gie ane o’ my grey 
hairs for her life, if her gudo name be gane — And yet,” said he, 
relontiiig and retracting as he spoke, 1 wad make the nifier, 


* See Lire of Peden, p. ill. 
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Mr Middlcburfth — I wad gie a’ these grey haii*s that she has 
brougJit to shame and sorrow — I wad gits the auld head tliey 
grow on for her life, and that she might hac time to amend and 
return, for what hac the wicked beyond the breath of their nos- 
thrils 1 — But I'll never *»ee her mair. — No ! — that — that I 
am determined in — T ’ll never see her mair !” His lips conti- 
nued to move for a minute after his voic(‘ ceasc'd to be heard, as 
if he wore repeating the same vow inhTnally. 

Well, sir,” said Mr Middleburgh, “ 1 speak to you as a man 
(d sense ; if }ou would save your daughter’s life, you must use 
human means.” 

" I understand what you mean ; but Mr Novit, who is the 
procurator and doer of mi honourable person, the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes, is to do what carnal wisdom can do for her in the 
circuinshinces. Mysell am not clear to trmqnet and traffic 
courts o’ justice, as they arc now constituted ; I have a tenderness 
and scruple in my mind anent them.” 

That is to say,” said Middleburgh, “ that you arc a Camero- 
nian, and do not aclaiowledgo the auUiority of our courts of 
judicature, or present government 

“Sir, under your favour,” replied David, vho was too proud 
of his own polemical knowledge, to call himself the followcT of 
any one, “ ye take me up before 1 fall down. I eanna see why 1 
suld be termed a Cameronian, especially now that ye hac given 
tlie name of that famous and savoury sufterer, not only until a 
regimental band of souldiors, whereof 1 am told many can now 
curse, swear, and use profane language, as fast as ever Richard 
('’amcron could preach or pray ; but also because ye have, in as 
far as it is in your power, rendered that martyr’s name vain and 
contemptible, by pijies, drums, and fifes, playing the vain carnal 
spring, called tlic C'amoronian Rant, which too many professors 
of religion dance to — a practice roaist unbecoming a professor 
to dance to any tune whatsoever, more especially promiscuously, 
that is, wth the female sox.* A brutish fashion it is, whilk is 
the beginning of defection with many, as I may hae as mucklc 
cause as maist folk to testify.” 

“ Well, but, Mr Deans,” replied Mr Middleburgh, “ I only 
meant to say that you were a Cameronian, or MacMillanito, one 
of the society people, in short, w'ho think it inconsistent to take 
oaths under a government where the Covenant is not ratified.” 

“ Sir,” replied the controversialist, who forgot even his present 
distress in such discussions as these, “ you cannot fickle me sao 
easily as you do opine. I am not a MacMillanite, or a Russelito, 
or a Hamiltonian, or a Harleyitc, or a Howdenite f— I will bo 
led by the nose by none— 1 take my name as a Christian from 
no vessel of clay. I have my own principles and practice to 

* Roe Note I. Peter Walker, 
f All various species of tlio gie it jjenus Cameronian. 
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answer for, and am an humble pleader for the gudc auld cause in 
a legal way.” 

“ That is to say, Mr Deans,” said Middlebnrgh, that ^ou are 
a and have oi)inions ijcculiar to yourself/’ 

“ It may please you to say sac,” said David Deans ; “ but f 
have maintained my testimony bt'fore as great folk, and in sharper 
times ; and though 1 will neither exalt myself nor pull down 
others, I wish every man and woman "in this land had kept th(‘ 
true testimony, and the middle and straight path, as it were, on 
the ridge of a hill, where wind and water shears, avoiding right- 
hand snares and extremes, and left-hand way-slidings, as weel as 
dohnny Dodds of Karthiiig’s Acre, and ae man inair that shall 
l)(* nameless.” 

" 1 suppose,” replii'd the magisti*ate, that is as much as to 
•-ay, that Johnny Dodds of Fartliiug’s Acre, and David Deans of 
St Jjeonard's, constitute the only members of the true, real, 
unsophisticated Kirk of Scotland 

“■ God forbid that 1 suld make sie a vain-glorious speech, when 
(hero are sae moiiy profes.sing Christians I” answered David ; 
“ l)ut tliis I maun say, that all men act according to their gifts and 

their grace, sao that it is nae marvel that ” 

“■ This is all very fiiii*,” interrupted Mr Middleburgh ; “ but 1 
have no time to spend in lu^ariiig it. The matter in hand is this 
“ 1 have directed a citation to be lodged in your daughter’s hands 
—If she ajipears on the day of trial and gives evidence, there is 
rt'ason to hope she may save her sister’s life — if, from any con- 
strained scruples about tlie legality of her performing the otfice 
of an affectionate sister and a good subject, by appearing in a 
c'ourt held under the authority of the law and government, you 
become the means of deterring her from the discharge of this 
duty, 1 must say, though the trutli may sound luirsh in your cars, 
that you, who gave life to this unliappy girl, will become tlie 
means of her losing it by a premature and violent deatli.” 

So saying, Mr Middleburgh turned to leave him. 

Bide aw^eo — bide a wee, Mr Middleburgh,” said Deans, in 
groat perplexity and distress of mind ; but the Bailie, who was 
probably sensible that protracted discussion might diniinisli tlie 
effect of his best and most forcible argument, took a hasty leave, 
and declined entering farther into the controversy. 

Deans sunk down upon his seat, stunned with a variety of 
(conflicting emotions. It had been a great source of controversy 
among those holding his opinions in religious matters, how far the 
government which succeeded the Revolution could be, without 
sin, acknowledged by true presbyterians, seeing that it did not 
recognize the great national testimony of the Solemn League and 
(Covenant ? And latterly, tliose agreeing in this general doctrine, 
and assuming the sounding title of the anti-popish, anti-prelatic, 
aiiti-erastian, anti-sectarian, true presbyteriaii remnant, were 
divided into many petty sects among themselves, even as to tUo 
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<'xtent offlulimifiRion to the existing laws and rulers, which eonsti* 
tuted such an acknowledgment as amounted to sin. 

At a very stonny and tumultuous meeting, held in 1G82, to 
discuss theso imjiortant and delicate points, the testimonies of the 
faithful few were found utterly inconsistent with each other.* 
The place where this conference took place was remarkably well 
adapted for such an assembly. It was a wild and very s<'queb- 
tered dell in IVeoddalo, surrounded by high hills, and far remote 
from human habitation. A small river, or rather a mountain 
torrent, called the Talla, breaks down the glen with groat hiry, 
dashing successively over a number of small cas<‘ades, which has 
procured the spat the name of Talla-Linns. Here the leaders 
among the scattered adherents to tlie Covenant, men who, in 
tWvc hamsVvmcnt from human society, and in the recollection of 
the severities to which they had been exposv'd, had become at 
once sullen in their tcm\)ers, and fantastic in their religious 
opinions, met with arms in their hands, and by the side of the 
torrent discussed, with a turbulence which the noise of the stream 
could not drown, points of controversy as empty and unsubstan- 
tial as its foam. 

It was the fixed judgment of most of the meeting, that all 
payment of cess or tribute to the existing government was utterly 
unlawful, and a sacrificing to idols. About oilier impositions and 
degrees of submission there were various opinions ; and perhaps 
it is the best illustration of the spirit of those military lathers of 
the church to say, that while all allowed it was impious to pay the 
cess employed for maintaining the standing army and militia, 
there was a fierce controversy on tlie lawfulness of paying the 
duties levied at ports and bridges, for maintaining roads and 
other necessary purposes ; that there' were some who, repugnant 
to these imposts for turnpikes and pontages, were nevertheless 
free in oouscience to make payment of tb(‘ usual freight at public 
ferrit*s, and that a person of exceeding and punctilious zeal, 
James Russel, one of the slayers of the Archbishop of St Andrews, 
liad given his testimony with great warmth even against this last 
faint shade of subjection to constitut(*d authority. This ardent 
and enlightened person and his followers had also great scruples 
about the lawfulness of bc’stowing tlie ordinary names upon the 
days of the week and tlie montlis of the year, which savoun^d in 
their nostrils so strongly of paganism, tliat at lengtii they arrived 
at the conclusion that they who owned such names as Monday, 
Tuesday, January, February, and so forth, " served themsehes 
heirs to the same, if not gn^ater punishment, than had been 
donounced against the idolaters of old.’* 

David Deans had betm present on this memorable occasion, 
altliough too young to be a shaker among the polemica] comba- 
tants. His brain, however, had been tlioroughly heated by the 
noise, clamour, and metaphysical ingenuity of the discussion, and 
* See Note S. Mt^tng at TaUa’Lmus. 
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it was a controversy to which his mind had often returned ; aiid 
though he carefully disguised liis vacillation from others, and 
perhaps from liimself, lie had never been able to come to any 
precise line of decision on the subject. In fact, his natural sense 
had acted as a counterpoise to his controversial zeal. He was by 
no means pleased with tlie quiet and indifferent manner in which 
King William’s government slurred oyer the errors of the times, 
when, far from rcstcjriug the prcsbyttTiaii kirk to its former 
supremacy, they passed an act of oblivion oven to those who had 
been its pem^cutors, and bestowed on many of them titles, favours, 
and enijiloyiiieiits. When, in the first General Assembly wliicli 
succeeded the Itovolution, an overture was made for tho revival 
of the League and Covenant, it was w.’tli horror that Houee 
David heard the proposal cludt‘d by tlie men of carnal wit and 
policy, as lie called them, as being inapplicable to tlie present 
times, and not falling under llie modern model of the church. 
The reign of C^ueen Anne had increased his conviction, that the 
lievolutioii government was not one of the true presbyttTiaii 
complexion. Hut then, more sensible than the bigots of his st^ct, 
lie did not confound the moderation and tolerance of these two 
reigns with the active tyranny and oppression exercised in those 
of Charles II. and James 11. The presbyterian form of religion, 
though deprived of the weight formerly attached to its senteuees 
of excoinmunication, and compelled to tolerate the co-existence of 
episcopacy, and of sects of various descriptions, was still the 
National Chiireli ; and though tho glory of the second temple was 
far inferior to that which had flourished from 1C 39 till the battle 
of Dunbar, still it was a structure that, wanting the strength and 
the terrors, retauied at least the form and symmetry, of tlie 
original model. Then came the insurrection in 1715, and David 
Deans’-s horror for the revival of tho popish and prelatical faction 
reconciled him greatly to the government of King George, 
although he grieved that that monarch might be suspected of a 
leaning unto Erastianisin. In short, moved by so many different 
considerations, he had shifted his ground at different times con- 
cerning the degree of freedom which he felt in adopting any act 
of immediate acknowledgment or submission to the present 
govemmoiit, which, however mild and paternal, was still uncovc- 
nanted ; and now he felt himself called upon by the most 
powerful motive conceivable, to authorize his daughter’s giving 
testimony in a court of justice, which all who have been Mnce 
called Cameronians accounted a step of lamentable and direct 
defection. The voice of nature, however, exclaimed loud in his 
))osom against the dictates of fanaticism ; and his imagination, 
fertile in the solution of polemical difficulties, devised ^ expe- 
dient for extricating himself from the fearful dilemma, in which 
he saw, on tho one side, a falling off from principle, and, on the 
other, a scene from which a fatlier’s thoughts could not but turn 
in sliuddering horror. 

VOL. VII. M 
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“ T have been constant and unclian^^d in ray testimony,” said 
David Deans; ^‘but then who has said it of mo, that I have 
judged iny neighbour over closely, because he hath had more 
freedom in his walk than 1 have found in mine \ \ never was a 

separatist, nor for quarreling vitli tender souls al^out mint, 
cummin, or other the lesser tithes My daughter Jean may 
Imvo a light in this subject that is hid frae my auld eeu — it is 
laid on her conseience, and not on mine — If she hath fn^cdoni 
to gang byfore this judicator}', and hold up her hand for this poor 
cast-away, surely 1 will not say sho stojjpetli over her bounds ; 

and if not” Ilo paused in his mental argument, while a pang 

of unutterable anguish convulsed his features, yet, shaking it off, 
he firmly resumed the strain of his reasoning — “ And tf not — 
(h)d forbid tliat she should go into defection at bidding of mine ! 
1 wunna fret the tender coiiHcience of one bairn — no, not to save 
the life of the other.” 

A lloman uould have devoted his daugliter to death from 
different feelings and motives, hut not upon a more heroic ])rin- 
eiplo of dut) . 


CilArTKU XIX. 

1o man, in this hw trial state, 

The is gnen, 

When tnht l>y tid«s of luunnn Inte, 

'J'o autlior fcuit on lieaM'n. 

W ATI s’ Hymns, 

It wa.s with a firm step that Deans sought his daughter’s 
apartment, determined to leavo her to the light of her own coii- 
hcience in the dubious point of casubtry in uhich he supposed her 
to he placed. 

The little room had been the sleeping apartment of both sisters, 
and there still stood there a small occasional bed which had been 
made for Effie’s accommodation, when, complaining of illness, 
hIic had declined to share, as in happier times, her sister’s pillow. 
The eye.s of Deans rested involuntarily, on entering the room, 
upon this little couch, with its dark>^een coarse curtains, and 
tlie ideas connected with it rose so thick upon his soul as almost 
to incapacitate him from opening hb errand to his daughter* 
Her occupation broke the ice. He found her gazing on a slip of 
paper, wliicb contained a citation to her to appear as a witness 
upon her sbter’s trial in behalf of the accused. For the worthy 
magistrate, determined to omit no chance of doing Efffe justice, 
and to leave her sister no apology for not giving the evidence 
which she was supposed to possess, had caused the ordinary cita- 
tion, or 8Uhp<»na>y of the Scottish criminal court, to he served 
upou her by an officer during his conference wiUi David. 

Tliis precaution was so far favourable to Deans, that it saved 
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him the pain of cnterinpj upon a formal explanation with his 
daughter ; he only said, with a hollow and tremulous voice, ‘‘ 1 
perceive yc are aware of the matter.” 

‘‘ O father, we ai*e cruelly sted between God’s laws and man’s 
laws — What shall we do ? - What can we do i” 

Jeanie, it must bo observed, had no hesitation whatever about 
the mere act of appearing in a coui’t of justice. She migld have 
hoard the point discussed by her father more than once ; but we 
have already noticed, that she was accustomed to listen with 
reverence to much which she was incapable of understanding, 
and that subtle arguments of casuisti'y found her a patient, but 
unedified hearer. Upon receiving tlie citation, tliereforc*, her 
thoughts did not turn upon the chimerical scniples which alarmed 
her father’s mind, hut to the language which had held to 
her by the stranger at Muschat’s Cairn. Jn a word, she never 
doubled but she was to he dragged forward into the court of 
justice, in order to place her in the ciniel position of oitlier sacri- 
ficing her sister by telling the truth, or committing perjury in 
order to save her life. And so strongly did her thoughts run in 
this chaiiiu‘1, tliat she applied her father’s words, “ V*e are aware 
of the matter,” to his acquaintance witli the advic'e tliat had 
been so feaduJly enforced upon her. She looked up with 
anxious surprise, not uumiugled v\it}i a cast of horror, which his 
next words, as she inteqiretod and applied tliem, were not 
qualified to remove. 

“ Daughter,” said David, “ it has ever been my mind, that in 
things of aue doubtful and controversial nature, ilk C’hristiau’s 
conscience suld be his ain guide — Wherefore descend into ) our- 
self, try your ain mind with sufficiency of soul exercise, and as 
you sail filially find yourself clear to do in tliis matter — even so 
be it.” 

“ But, father,” said Jcaiiic, whoso mind revolted at the con- 
struction which she naturally put upon his language, “ can this — 
THIS be a doubtful or controversial matter 2 — Mind, father, the 
ninth command — * Thou slialt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour.’ ” 

David Deans paused ; for, still applying her speecli to his pre- 
conceived difficulties, it seemed to him as if she^ a woman, and a 
bister, was scarce entitled to he scrupulous upon this occasion, 
where Ac, a man, exercised in the testimonies of tliat testifying 
period, Imd given indu'oet countenance to her following what 
must have been the natural dictates of her own feelings. But he 
liept firm his purpose, until his eyes involuntarily rested upon 
the little settle-bed, and recalled the form of the child of his old 
age, as she sate upon it, pale, emaciated, and broken-hearted. Ilia 
mind, as tlie picture arose before liim, involuntarily conceived, 
and his tongue involuntarily uttered — but in a tone how different 
from his usual dogmatical precision ! — arguments for the course 
of conduct likely to ensure his child’s safety. 
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" Daughter,” ho said, I did not say that your path was free 
from stumbling — and, questionless, this act may be in tho 
opinion of some a transgression, since he who bearetli witness 
unlawfully, and against his conscience, dotli in some sort bear 
false witness against his neighbour. Yet in matters of com- 
pliance, the guilt lieth not in tho compliance sac' iimekle, as 
in the mind and conscience of him that doth comply ; suul, there- 
fore, although my testimony hatli not been spared upon public 
defections, 1 hacna felt freedom to separate inysell from the 
communion of many who liave been clear to hear those ministers 
who have taken the fatal indulgence because they might get good 
of them, tliough I could not.” 

When David had proceeded thus far, his conscience reproved 
him, that he might be indirectly undermining Uic purity of his 
daughter's faith, and smoothing the way for her falling ofl’ from 
strictness of principle. He, tlicrcfore, suddenly stopped, and 
changed his tone: — “ Jeanie, I perceive that our vile atfections, 
— so I call tliem in respect of doing tho will of our Fatlier,- 
cling too heavily to me in tliis hour of trying sorrow, to pennit 
me to keep sight of my ain duty, or to airt you to yom's. 1 will 
speak nae mail* anent this over-trying matter. — Jeanie, if ye can, 
wi* God and gude conscience, speak in favour of this puir un- 
happy”— (here his voice faltered) — She is your sister in the 
flesh — worthless and cast-away os she is, slie is the daughter of a 
saint in heaven, that was a mother to you, Jeanie, in place of 
your ain — but if ye arena free in conscience to speak for lier in 
the court of judicature, follow your conscience, Jeanie, and let 
God’s will bo done.” After this adjuration ho left the apart- 
ment, and his daughter remained in a state of great distress and 
perplexity. 

It would have been no small addition to the sorrows of David 
Deans, even in this extremity of suffering, had he known that his 
daughter was applying the casuistical arguments which he had 
been using, not in tlie sense of a permission to follow her own 
opinion on a dubious and disputed point of controversy, but 
rather as an encouragement to trangress one of those divino com- 
mandments which Christians of all sects and denominations unite 
in holding most sacred. 

" Can this be ?” said Jeanie, as the door closed on her fatlier 
— Can these be his words that I have heard, or has the Enemy 
taken his voice and features to give weight unto the counsel 
which causeth to perish ? — A sister’s life, and a father pointing 
out how to save it! — 0 God deliver me! — tliis is a fearfu* 
temptation.” 

Roaming from thought to thought, she at one time imagined 
her father understood the ninth commandment literally, as pro- 
hibiting false witness against our neighbour, witliout exten^g 
the denunciation against falsehood uttered in favour of the 
criminal. But her dear and unsophisticated power of discrimi- 
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Hating between good and evil, instantly rejected an interpretation 
so limited, and so unworthy of the Author of thtj law', hhe 
remained in a state of the most agitating terror and uncertainty 
— afraid to communicate her thoughts freely to her father, lest 
she should draw forth an opinion with which she could not com- 
ply, — wrung with distress on her sister’s account, rendered the 
more acute by reflecting that the means of saving her were in h(*r 
power, but were such as her conscience prohibited her from 
using,— tossed, in short, like a vessel in an open roadstead during 
a storm, and, like that vessel, resting on one only sure cable and 
anchor, —faith in Pro'^ddonce, and a resolution to discharge lier 
duty. 

Butler’s aflection and strong sense of religion would have been 
her principal support in these distressing circumstances, but he 
was still under restraint, which did not permit him to come to 
St Leonard’s Oags ; and her djsti*esses were of a nature, which, 
with her indifferent habits of scholarship, she found it impossible 
to express in writing. She was therefore compelled to trust for 
guidance to her own unassisted sense of wliatwas right or wrong. 

It was not the least of Jeiune’s distresses, tliat, although she 
hfjped and believed her sister to be innocent, she had not the 
means of receiving tliat assurance from her own month. 

The double-dealing of Rateliffe in the matter of Hobertson had 
not prevented his being rewarded, as double-dealers frequently 
have been, with favour and preferment. Sharpitlaw, who found 
in him something of a kindrtMi genius, had been intercessor in 
bis behalf w'ith the magistrates, and the circumstance of his 
having voluntarily remaim'd in tlie prison, when the doors were 
forct'd by the mob, would ha\ e made it a hard measure to take 
the life which he had such easy means of saving. He received a 
full pardon ; and soon afterw^ards, James Hatcliffe, the greatest 
thief and housebreaker in Scotland, was, upon the faith, perhaps, 
of an ancient proverb, selected as a person to be intrusted wdtli 
the custody of other delinquents. 

When Ratclifle was thus placed in a confidential situation, he 
was repeatedly applied to by the sapient Saddletree and others, 
who took some interest in the Deans* family, to procure an inter- 
view between the sisters ; but the magistrates, who were ex- 
tremely anxious for the apprehension of Robertson, had given 
strict orders to the contrary, hoping that, by keeping them sepa- 
rate, they might, from the one or the other, extract some infor- 
mation respecting that fugitive. On this subject Jeanie had 
nothing to tell them. She informed Mr Middleburgh, that tJie 
knew nothing of Robertson, except having met him that night 
by appointment to give lier some advice respecting her sister’s 
concern, the purport of which, she said, was betwixt God and 
her conscience. Of his motions, purposes, or plans, past, 
present, or future, slie knew nothing, and so had nothing to 
communicate. 
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EflfiG was equally silent, though from a different cause. It was 
in vain that they offered a commutation and alleviation of Ikt 
punishment, and even a free ))ardon, if she would confess what 
she know of her lover. She answci*ed only %vith tears ; unless, 
when at times driven into pettish sulkiness by the persecutimi 
of tlie interrogators, she made them abrupt and disrespectful 
answers. 

At length, after her trial had been delayed for many weeks, in 
hopes she might bo induced to speak out on a subject infinitely 
more interesting to the magistracy than her own guilt or inno- 
cence, their patience was worn out, and even Mr Middlehurgh 
finding no ear lent to farther intercession in her behalf, the day 
was fixed for tlie trial to proceed. 

It was now, and not sooner, that Sharpitlaw, recollecting his 
promise to Effie Deans, or ratlier being dinned into compliance 
by the unceasing remonstrances of Mrs Saddletree, who was Ids 
next-door neighbour, and who declared it was heathen cruelty 
to keep the twa broken-hearted creatures separate, issued the im- 
portant mandate, permitting them to see each other. 

On the evening which preceded the eventful day of trial, 
Jeanic was permitted to see her sister — an awful interview, and 
occurring at a most distressing crisis. This, however, formed a 
part of the bitter cup winch she was doomed to drink, to atone 
for crimes and follies to which she had no accession ; and at 
twelve o’clock noon, being tlie time appointed for admission tf> 
the jail, she went to meet, for the first time for sovcnil months, 
her guilty, erring, and must miserable sister, in that abode of 
guilt, error, and utter misery. 


CHAPTER XX, 

— Sweet iiSstor, lot mo live » 

Wliat Pin you do to nave u bi other’s life, 

Nature dispcnM»<i with tiio deed so fur, 

Tliut It becomes a virtue. 

Measure for Measure. 

Jeanie Deans was admitted into the jail by Ratcliffe. This 
follow, as void of shame as of honesty, as he opened the now 
trebly secured door, asked her, with a leer which made her 
shudder, whether she remembered him 

A half-pronouiiced and timid " No,” was her answer. 

" What ! not remember moonlight, and Muschat’s Cairn, and 
Rob and Rat ?” said he, with the some sneer ; — " Your memory 
needs redding up, my jo.” 

If Jeanie’s distresses had admitted of aggravation, it must 
have been to find her sister under the charge of such a profligate 
m this man. Ho was not, indeed, without something of good b) 
bukneo BO much tliat was evil in his ciiaracter and Imbits. In 
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his misdomeanoiirs he had never been bloodthirsty or cruel ; and 
ill his present occupation, he laid shewn liimself, in a certain 
d<'gree, acceshiblc to touches of hnnianiiy. But these good 
qualities wore unknown to Jeanie, who, remembering the scene 
at Muschat’s Cairn, could scarce find voice to acquaint him, that 
h)io had an order from Bailie Middleburgh, permitting her to see 
her sister. 

I ken that fu’ wool, my bonny doo ; mair by token, T have a 
special cliarge to stay in the ward with you a’ the time ye are, 
thegitlicr.’^ 

“ Must that ho sac ?” asked Jeanie, wa'th an imploring voice. 

“ Hout, ny, hinny,” replied tlic turnkey ; “ and what the waur 
will yon and yonr tittic be of Jim Ratciiffe h('aring what ye ha(' 
to say to ilk other t — Deil a, word ye ’ll say that will gar him kf'ii 
your Jcittlo sex better tlian ho kens tlii'in already ; and another 
thing is, that if ye diiina speak o’ Jireakiiig the Tolbootli, deil n 
word will 1 toll owor, either to do ye good or ill.” 

Thus saying, liatcliftc* inarHlialled her the way to the apartment 
where KHie was confini'd. 

Shame, fear, and grief, had contended for mastery in the poor 
prisoner’s bosom during the whole morning, while she had looked 
Ibrward to this meeting ; but when the door oj>encd, all gave 
W'ay to a confused and strange feeling that liad a tinge of joy in 
it, as, throwing liersclf on her sister’s neck, she ejaculated, “ My 
dear Jeanie !- my deal* Jeanie ! it’s lang since* I hac st^en ye.” 
J(‘anie rctumefl tht* embrace with an earne.stne.ss that partook 
almost of nipture, but it w'as only a flitting emotion, like a sun- 
beam unexpectedly penetrating betwixt the c]f)ud8 of a tempest, 
and obscured almost as soon as visible. The sisters walked 
together to the side' of the pallet bed, and sate down side by side, 
took hold of each other’s hands, and loolced each other in the face, 
but without speaking a word. In this posture they remained for 
a minute, wdiilc the gleam of joy gradually faded from their 
features, and gave way to tho most intense expression, first of 
melancholy, and then of agony, till, throwing themselves again 
into each oiJicr’s arms, they, to use tho language of Scripture, 
lifted up their voices and wept bitterly. 

Even the liard-lieart<*d turnkey, who had spent his life in scenes 
calculated to stifle botli conscience and feeling, could not w'itne*sa 
this scene without a touch of human sympathy. It was shewn 
in a trifling action, but which had more delicacy in it than seemed 
to belong to llatcliffe’s character and station. Tho unglazed 
window of the miserable chamber wius open, and the beams of a 
bright sun fell right upon the bed where the sutierers \yore seated. 
With a gentleness that had sometliingof reverence in it, liatclifTe 
partly closed the shutter, and seemed thus to throw a veil over a 
scene so sorrowful. 

•‘Ye are ill, Effie,” wore tho first words Jeanie could utter ; 
“ ye are very ilL” 
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0, wliat wad I gic to be ten times waiir, Jeanie I’’ was the 
reply — ‘‘what wad 1 gie to be onuld dead afore the ten o’clock 
bell tlie morn ! And our father — but I am his bairn nae langer 
now — 0, I hae nae friend left in the warld ! 0, that I were 

lying dead at my mother’s side, in Newbattle Lirkyard !” 

“ilout, lassie,” said Rateliffe, willing to shew the interest >\hich 
he absolutely felt, “ dinna be sae dooms doon-heart(‘d as a’ that ; 
tliere ’s mony a tod hunted tliat ’a no killed. Advocate Langtale 
has brought folk through waiir snappers than a’ this, and there’s 
no a cleverer agent than Niehil Novit e’er drew a bill <»f suspension. 
Hanged or unhanged, they art‘ weol aff has sic an agent and 
counsel ; aue ’s sure o’ fair play. Ye arc* a bonny lass, too, an 
ye wad busk up your coekernonie a bit ; and a bonny lass will 
find favour wi’ judgci and jury, when they would straj) U]) a grew- 
some cai’le like nu‘ for the filteenth part of a flea’s hide and 
tfillow, d— n them.” 

To this liomely strain of consolation the mourners returned no 
answer ; indeed, they were so much lost in their own sorrow's as 
to have become instuibible of liatclifle’s presence. “ O Eflie,” 
said her elder sister, “ how could you conceal your situation from 
mo? O woman, had I deserved this at your hand ? — had ye 
spoke but ae word — sorry w'e might hae been, and shamed wo might 
hae been, but this awfn’ dispon'^ation had never come ower us.” 

“ And w'hat gude wad that hae dune ?” answennl the prisoner. 
“ Na, na, Jeanie, a’ was ower when aiiec 1 forgot what I promisc'd 
w'hen I faulded down the leaf of my Bible. See,” she said, pro- 
ducing the sacred volume, “ the book opens aje at the place o’ 
itselL 0 .sc‘e, Jeanie, what a fearin’ Scripture !” 

Jeanio took her sister’s Bible, and fomid that the fatal mark 
wjia made at tliis impressive text in the book of Job : “ He hath 
stripped me of my glory, and taken the crown from my head. 
He hath desti'oyed me on every side, and 1 am gone. And mine 
hope hath lie removed like a tree.” 

“Isna tliat ower tru(i a doctrine ?” said the prisoner — “ Isiia 
my crown, my honour removed ? And what am I but a poor 
wasted, wan-thriven tree, dug up by the roots, and flung out to 
waste in the liighway, that man and boast may tread it under 
foot ? X thought o’ the bonny bit thorn that our father rooted 
out o’ the yard last May, when it had a’ the flush o’ blossoms on 
it ; and then it lay in the court till the beasts had trod them a’ t(i 
pieces wi’ tlieir feet. 1 little thought, when 1 was wae for the 
bit silly green bush and its flowers, tliat 1 was to gang the same 
gate myselk” 

“ O, if ye had spoken ae word,” again sobbed Jeanie, — “if 1 
were free to swear tliat ye had said but ae word of how it stude 
wi’ ye, they couldna hae touclied your life this day.” 

“ Could they na ?” said Eflie, with something like awakened 
interest — for life is dear even to those who feel it is a burden — 
“ Wha tauld yc that, Jeanie ?” 
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‘Mt waa ane that kciid what he was aayiiij; woel eiicupli,” 
replied Jeanio, who had a natural reluctance at mentioning oven 
the name of her sister's seducer, 

Wlia was it ^ — J conjure you to tc*ll me,” said Effie, seating 
herself upright. — “ Wlia could tak interest in sic a cast-by as I 
am now ? — Was it -- was it him 

Hout,” said Ratclilfe, “ what signifies keeping the poor lassie 
ill a switlier i I ’so iiphaud it 'h been Kobertboii that learned y(' 
that doctrine when ye saw him at Muschat’s Cairn.” 

‘‘Was it him 1” said Effic, catching eagerly at his words — 
“ was it him, Jeauie, indeed 1 — O, I see it was him — poor lad, 
and 1 was thinking liis heart was as hard as the nether mill-Htane 
— and him in sic danger on his ain pai*t — poor George !” 

Somewhat indignant at this burst of lender feeling towards the 
author of her misery, Jeanie could not help exelaimmg- — “ C> 
Effie, how ean ye speak that gate of sic a man as that i” 

“ We maun lorgic our enemies, ye ken,” said poor Effie, with 
a timid look and a subdued voice ; for her conseieneo told her 
what a different character tlic feelings with which she still 
r(‘gardcd her seducer bore, compared with the Cliristian eliarity 
under which she attempted to veil it. 

“ And ye hao suffered a’ this lor him, and ye ean tliiiik of 
loving him still i” said her sister, in a voice betwixt pity and 
blame. 

“ Love him !” answered Effic — “ If I hadiia loved as woman 
seldom loves, I liadna been within these wa^s tliis day ; and trow 
ye, that love sic as mine is lightly forgotten I — Na, na — ye may 
hew down the tree, but ye eauiia change its bend — And 0 Jejuiie, 
if ye wad do good to me at this moment, tell me every word tliat 
he said, and whether he was soiTy for poor Effie or no !” 

“ What needs 1 tell ye ony thing about it said Jcanic. “ Ye 
may be sure he had ower muckle to do to save himstdl, to speak 
Ring or muckle about ony body beside.” 

“ That ’s no true, Jeanie, though a saunt had said it,” replied 
Effie, with a sparkle of her former lively and irritable temper. 
“ But ye dinna ken, though I do, how far he pat liis life in venture 
to save mine.” And looking at Itatcliffe, she cheeked herself and 
was silent. 

" I fancy,” said Ratcliffe, with one of his falniliar sneers, “ tlic 
lassie tliinks that naebody lias een but herseli — Didiia I see when 
Gentle Geordie was seeking to get otlier folk out of the Tolbooth 
lorby Jock Porteous ? but ye are of my mind, hinny — better sit 
and rue, than flit and rue — ye nccdiia look in iny face sae 
amazed. I ken mair things than that, maybe.” 

" 0 my God ! my God 1” said Effic, springing up and throwing 
herself down on her knees befoi’e him—^B’ye ken where they 
hae putten my balm 1 — O my bairn ! my baim 1 tlie poor 
sackless innocent new-born woe ane — bone of my bon?, and flesh 
of my flesh ! — 0 man, if ye wad e’er deserve a portion n heaven, 
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or a broken«hearto<l creature’s blessing upon eartli, tell me where 
tlicy liac put niy bairn — the sign of ray sharac, and the partner 
of ray suflering ! tell me wha has taen ’t away, or what tliey liao 
dune wi ’t !” 

“ llout tout,’' said tin* turnkey, endeavouring to extricate him- 
polf from the tirni grasp with which she held him, “ that ’s taking 
mo at my word wi’ a witness — Bairn, quo’ she 1 How tlie deil suhl 
1 ken ony thing of your bairn, huzzy \ Ye maun ask that of auld 
Meg Murdoekboii, if ye dinna ken ower muekle about it yoursell.” 

As his answer destroyed the wild and vague hope which had 
suddenly gleamed upon her, the unhappy prisoner let go her hold 
of his coat, and fell with her face on tlie pavement of the apart- 
ment in a strong convulsion fit. 

Jeanie Doans posise«a(*d, with lier excellently clear under- 
standing, the concomitant advantage of promptitude of spirit, even, 
in the exti’emity of distress. 

She did not suffer herself to be overcome by her own feelings 
of exquisite sorrow, but instantly applied herself to her sister’s 
relief, with the r(*adiest remedies which circumstances afforded ; 
and which, to do Ratcliffe justice, he shewed himself anxious to 
suggest, and alert in procuring. He had even the delicacy to 
withdraw to the farthest corner of the room, so as to render his 
official attendance upon tliem os little intrusive as possible, 
when Effie was composed enough again to resume her conference 
with her sister. 

The prisoner once more, in the most earnest and broken t(mes, 
conjured Jeanie to tell her the particulars of Hie conference witli 
Robertson, and Jeanie felt it was impossible to refuse her tliis 
gratiticatiou. 

" Do ye mind,” she said, Effie, when ye were in tlie fever 
before we left Woodend, and how angry your mother, that ’snow 
in a better place, was wi* me for gieing ye milk and water to drink, 
because ye grat for it ? Ye were a bairn then, and ye are a 
woman now, and should ken better than ask what caima but hurt 
you — But come weal or wo, I cauna refuse ye ony thing that 
ye ask me wi’ the tear in your ee.” 

Again Effie threw herself into her arms, and kissed her cheek 
and foi'chead, murmuring, “ O, if ye kend how lang it is since I 
heard <his name mebtioned ! — if ye but kend how muekle good 
it does me but to ken ony thing o’ him, that ’s like goodness or 
kindness, ye wadna wonder that 1 wish to hear o’ him ! ” 

Jeanie sighod, aud commenced her narrative of all that had 
passed betwixt Robertson and her, making it as brief as possible. 
Effio listened in breathless anxiety, holding her sister’s hand in 
hers, and keeping her eye fixed upon her face, as if devouring 
every word she uttered. The interjections of " Poor fellow,” — 
** Poor George,” w(iich escaped in whispers, and betwixt sighs, 
were the only sounds with which she interrupted the story. 
When it was ffnislied she made a long pause. 
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“ And this wuh liis advice I” were the first words she uttered. 

Just sic as 1 hae tell’d yc,*’ rc^plied her sister. 

And ho wanh'd you to say hoiuethiiig to yon folks, that wad 
save niy young life 

“ He wanted,” aiiswored Jeanie, Uiat T suld he inansworn.” 

“ And you tauld liim,” .said Effie, “ that ye wadna hear o’ 
coming between me and the death, that I am to die, and me no 
anghteen year auld yet ^ ” 

" [ told him,” replied Jeanie, who now trembled at the turn 
which her sister’s reflections sennued about to take, “ that 1 daured 
iia swear to an iin truth.” 

“ And what d ’ye ca’ an untruth 1” said Effic, again shewing a 
touch of her former spirit — “ Ye are mucklo to blame, lass, if 
yc think a mother would, or could, murder her ain bairn. — 
Murder ! — 1 wad hae laid dowm my life just to see a blink o’ 
its ee !” 

I do believe,” said Jeanie, “ that ye are as innocent of sic a 
purpose as the new-born babe itsell.” 

“ I am glad ye do me that justice,” said Effic, haughtily ; “ it ’s 
whiles the faut of very good lolk like >ou, Jeanie, tliat tliey think 
a* the rest of the waidd are as bad as the warst temptations can 
make tliein.” 

** I dinna deserve this frae ye, Effie,” said her sister, sobbing, 
and feeling at oner the injustice of the reproach, and compassion 
for the stat(* of mind which dictated it. 

“ Maybe no, sisttT,” said Effie. “ lint ye arc angry because I 
love Robertson — How can 1 help loving him, that loves me better 
than body and soul baitli \ — Here be put his life in a niffer, to 
break the prison to let me out ; and sure am 1, had it stood wi’ 
him as it stands wi’ you” — Here she paused and was silent. 

" O, if it stude wi’ me to siive ye wi’ risk of my life !” said 
Jeanie. 

“ Ay, lass,” said her sister, " that ’s lightly said, but no sac 
lightly credited, frae ane that winna ware a word for mo ; and if 
it be a wrong word, ye ’ll hae time eneugh to repent o ’t,” 

“ But that word is a grievous sin, and it *s a deeper offence 
when it ’s a sin wilfully and presumptuously committed,” 

" Weel, wool, Jeanie,” said Effie, “ I mind a’ about the sins o’ 
presumption in tlie (][Uestions — we’ll speak nae mair about this 
matter, and ye may save your breath to say your carritch ; and 
for me, I T1 soon hae nae bn'ath to waste on ony body.” 

"I must needs say,” interposed Ratcliife, ‘^that it’s d — d 
hard, when three words of yoiu* mouth would give tlie girl tlie 
chance to nick Moll Blood,* that you make such scrupling about 
rapping t to them. D — ii me, if they would take mo, if J would 
not rap to all whatd’yecallums — Hyssop’s Fables, for her life 
— I am us’d to ’t, b — t me, for less matters. Why, I have 
smacked calf-skin:}: fifty times in England for a keg of brandy.” 

* The gftllows. + Swearing. t Kissed the book. 
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Never speak mair o ’t,*’ said the prisoner. It ’s just as weol 
as it is — and gude day, sister ; yc keep Mr ilatclifib waiting on 

— Ye’ll Pome back and see me, I reckon, before”— — here she 
stopped, an<l becanie d<‘adly pale. 

“ And are we to part in this way,” said Jeanie, “ and you in 
sic deadly peril ? f5, Effie, look but up, and say what ye wad 
liae me to do, and I could find in my heart amaist to say that I 
wad do ’t.” 

“ No, Jeanie,” replied her sister, after an effort, " I am better 
minded now. At my best, T was nevt^r half stio gude as ye wer<*, 
and what for sold you begin to mak yoursell waiir to save me, 
now that I am no worth saving ? God knows, that in my sober 
mind, 1 wadna wuss ony living creature to do a wrang thing to 
save my life, J might have tied frae this tolbootli on that awfu’ 
nigiit wi’ ane wad hae carried me thrrmgh the warld,iind frienderl 
me, and fended for me. But I said to them, let life' gang when giidr* 
fame is gane before it. But this lang imprisonment has brok(*n 
my spirit, and J am wliiles sair left to mysell, and then J wad gie 
the Indian mines of gold and diamonds, just for life and breath 

— for I think, Jeanie, I have such roving fits as 1 used to hae in 
the fever ; but, instead of the fiery eeii, and wolves, and Widow 
Butler’s bullseg, that I used to see spieling up on my bed, I am 
thinking now about a high, black gibbet, and me standing up, 
and such seas of faces all looking up at poor Effie Deans, and 
asking if it be her that George Robertson used to call the Lily of 
St Leonard’s. And then they stretch out their faces, and make 
mouths, and girn at me, and which ever way 1 look, 1 h('o a face 
laughing like Meg Murdockson, w'hen she tauld me I had seen 
tlie last of my wean. God prc'serve us, Jeanie, that carlino has a 
fearsome face !” She clapped her hands before her eyes as she 
uttered this exclamation, as if to secure herself against seeing the 
fearful object she had alluded to. 

Jeanie Deans remained with her sister for two hours, during 
which she endeavoured, if possible, to extract something from 
her that might be serviceable in her exculpation. But she had 
nothing to say beyond wliat she had declared on her first exami- 
nation, with the purport of which the reader will be made 
acquainted in proper time and place. “ Th(*y w'adna believe 
her,” she said, and she had iiaotliing mair to tell them.” 

At length Ratcliffe, tliough reluctantly, informed the sisters 
that there was a necessity that they should paj’t. Mr Novit,” 
he said, was to see the prisoner, and maybe Mr Langtale too. 
Langtale likes to look at a bonny lass, whether in prison or out 
o’ prison.” 

Reluctantly, therefore, and slowly, after many a tear, and 
many an embrace, Jeanie retired from the apartment, and heard 
its jarring bolts turned upon the dear being from whom she was 
separated. Somewhat familiarized now even with her rude con- 
ductor, she offered him a small present in money, with a request 
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he would do what he could for her sister’s accommodation. To 
her surprise, Ratcliife declined the fee. “ 1 wasna bloody when 
T was ou the pad,” he said, “and 1 winna he speedy — that is, 
beyond what "s right and reasonable — now that 1 am in the lock. 

— Keep the siller ; and for civility, your sister sail hae sic as I 

can bestow ; but I hope you ’ll think better on it, and rap an oath 
for her — deil a hair ill there is in it, if ye arc rapping again the 
crown. I kend a worthy minister, as gudo a man, bating the 
deed they deposed him for, as ever yc heard flavor in a pu’pit, 
that rapped to a hogshead of pigtail tobacco, just for as mucklc 
as filled his spleuchan.* But maybe yo nn» keeping your aiii 
counsel — weel, wcel, there’s nae harm in that. As for your 
sister, I’se see that she gets her meat clean and warm, and I ’ll 
try to gar her lie down and take a sk‘ep after dinner, for deil a 
ee she ’ll close the night. 1 hae glide experience of these mathirs. 
T’he lii’st night is aye the worst o ’t. 1 hae never heard o’ ane 

that sleepit the night afore trial, but of mony a ane that sh*cpit 
!is sound as a tap the night before their necks wore straughted. 
And it’s nae wonder — the warst may be tholed when it's kend 

— Better a finger aff as aye wagging.” 


CHAPTER XXL 

Yet thouffti thou niayht bo dragg’d in sconi 
To jonder ignominious tree, 

Thou slialt not want one faithful friend 
To ^lurc tlio cruel fates’ decree. 

Jemmy Dawson. 

After spending the greater part of the morning in his devo- 
tions, (for his benevolent neighbours had kindly insisted upon 
discharging his task of ordinary labour,) David Deans entered 
the apartment when the breakfast meal was prepared. His eyes 
were involuntarily cast down, for he was afraid to look at Jeanie, 
uncertain as he was whether she might feel herself at liberty, 
witli a good conscience, to attend the Court of Justiciai’y that day, 
to give the evidence which he understood that she possessed, in 
order to her sister’s exculpation. At length, aftt^r a minute of 
apprehensive hesitation, he looked at her dress to discover whether 
it seemed to be in her contemplation to go abroad Uiat morning. 
Her apparel was neat and plain, but such as conveyed no exact 
intimation of her intentions to go abroad. She had exch^ged 
her usual garb for morning labour, for one something inferior to 
that with which, as her best, she was wont to dress herself for 
church, or any more rare occasion of going into society. Her 
sense taught her, tliat it was respectful to be decent in her apparel 


* Tobacco pouch. 
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on such an occasion, while her feelings induced her lo lay aside 
the use of the very few and simple personal onmmouts, which, 
on other occasions, she permitted herself to wear. So that there 
occurred nothing in her external appearance which could mark 
out to her father, with any thing like certainty, her intentions on 
this occasion. 

The preparations for their humble meal were that morning 
made in vain. The father and daughter sat, each assuming the 
appearance of eating, when the other’s eyes w(»re turned to them, 
and desisting from tli<* effort with disgust, when the affectionate 
imposture seemed no longer necessary. 

At length these moments of constraint were removed. The 
sound of St Giles’s hoavy toll announced the hour previous to tin* 
commencement of the trial ; Jeanio arose, and, with a degree of 
composure for which she herself could not account, assumed her 
plaid, and made her other preparations for a distant walking. It 
was a strange contrast between tlie firmness of her demeanour, 
and the vacillation and cruel uncertainty of purpose indicated in 
all her father’s motions ; and one nnacipiaintf'd witli both could 
scarcely have supposed that tlic fonner was, in her ordinary 
habits of life, a docile, quiet, gentle, and even timid country - 
maiden, while her father, with a mind naturally proud and strong, 
and supported by religious opinions, of a sUu'n, stoical, and un- 
yielding character, hnd in his time undergone and withstood the 
most severe hardships, and the most imminent peril, without 
depression of spirit, or subjugation of his constancy. The 8ccrc‘t 
of this difference was, that Jcaiiic’s mind had already anticipated 
the line of conduct which she mmt adopt, witli ail its natural and 
necessary consequences ; whih* her father, ignorant of every 
other circumstance, tormented himself with imagining what the 
one sister might say or sw'car, or what effect her testimony might 
have upon the awful event of the trial. 

Ho watched his daughtiT, with a faltering and indecisive look, 
until she looked back upon him, with a look of unutterable anguish, 
as slie was about to leave the apartment. 

“ My dear lassie,” said he, I will” — Ills action, hastily and 
confuB^ly searching for his worsted mittans* and staff, sliewcd 
his purpose of accomxianying her, tliough his tongue failed dia- 
tinotly to announce it. 

Father,” said Jeanie, replying I'ather to his action tliau his 
words, ye had better not.” 

"In the strengtli of my God,” answered Doans, assuming 
firmness, " 1 will go forth,” 

And, taking his daughter’s arm under Ids, he began to walk 
from the door with a step so liasty, tliai she was almost unable 
to keep up with him. A trifling circumstance, but which marked 
the perturbed stato^of his mind, checked his course. — "Your 

* A kind of worsted gloves used by the lower orders. 
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bonnet, father?” said Jeanie, who observed ho had come out 
witli his grey hairs iiiicovcrod. He turned back with a slight 
blush on liis cheek, being ashaiued to have been detected in an 
omission which indicated so much mental confusion, assumed his 
largt‘ blue Scottish hoiinet, and with a step slower, but more 
romposod, as if the circumstance had obliged him to summon up 
his resolution, and collect his scattered ideas, again placed his 
daughter’s aim under his, and resumed the way to JOdinburgh. 

The courts of justice were then, and are still, hold in what ia 
called the I’arliamcnt Close, or, according to modern phrase, the 
Parliament Square, and occupied the buildings intended for the 
accommodation of the Scottish Estatt's. This edifice, though in 
an iinperlect and comijjted style of architecture, luid tlicu a 
grave, decent, and, as it were, a judicial aspect, which was at 
least entitled to rcsj)ect from its antiquity. For which venerable 
front, I observed, on iny last occasional visit to the metropolis, 
that modern taste had substituted, at great apparent expense, a 
pile so utterly inconsistent with every monument of antiquity 
around, and in itself so clumsy at the same time and fantastic, 
that it may bo likened to the decorations of Tom Kiraiid the 
porter, in the Trip to the Jubilee, when he appears bedizened 
with the tawdry finery of Beau Clincher. l!yed transeat rum 
cj'trris erroribns. 

The small quadrangle, or Close, if we may presume still to 
give it that appi*opriatc, though anti quak'd title, which at Litch- 
field, Salisbury, and elsewhere, is properly ai)plied to designate' 
the enclosure adjacs'iit to a catliedral, already evinced tokens of 
the fatal scene which was that day to be acted. Tlie soldiers oi 
the City Guai’d wort' on tlicir posts, now enduring, and now 
rudely repelling with the huts of their muskets, the motley crew 
who thrust each other forward, to catch a glance at the unfortu- 
nate object of trial, as she should pajss from the adjacent prison 
to the Court in which her fate was to be determined. All must 
have occasionally observed, with disgust, tlie apathy with which 
the vulgar gaze on scenes of tliis nature, and how seldom, unless 
when their sympathies ai*e called forth by some btrikiiig and 
extraordinary circumstance, the crowd evince any interest deeper 
than that of callous, unthinking bustle, and brutal curiosity. 
They laugh, jest, quarrel, and push each other to and fro, with 
the same unfeeling indifference as if they were assembled for 
some holyday sport, or to see an idle procession. Occasionally, 
however, tliis demeanour, so natural to the degraded populace of 
a large town, is exchanged for a temporary touch of human 
affections ; and so it chanced on the present occasion. 

When Deans and his daughter presented themselves in tlie 
Close, and endeavoured to make their way forward to the door 
of the Court-house, they became involved in tlio mob, and subject, 
of course, to their insolence. As Deans repelled with some force 
tlie rude pushes which he received on all sides, liis figure and 
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antiquated dress caught the attention of the rabble, who often 
sliew an intuitive sharpness in ascribing Uic proper character 
from external appearance. — 

“ Ye’re welcome, wliigs, 

Frae Doth well brigga," 

sung one follow (for the mob of Edinburgh were at tliat time 
jaoobitically disposed, probably because that was the line of 
sentiment most diametrically opposite to existing authority.) 

“ Mcas David Williamson, 

Chosen of twenty. 

Ran up the pu*mt stair, 

And sang Killiecrankie,” 

chanted a siren, whoso proft*bsion might be guessed by her 
appearance. A tattered cadic, or errand porter, whom David 
Deans had jostled in his attempt to extricate liimself from the 
viehiity of tliese scorners, exclaimed in a strong north-country 
tone, “ Ta deil ding out her Cameronian cen — what gics her 
titles to dunch gentlemans about 

" Make room for the ruling elder,” said yet another ; he 
comes to see a precious sister glorify God in the Grassmarket !” 

" Whisht ; shame ’s in ye, sirs,” said the voice of a man vei*y 
loudly, which, as quickly sinking, said in a low, but distinct tone, 
“ It ’s her father and sister.” 

All fell back to make way for the sufferers ; and all, oven the 
very rudest and most profligate, wore steuck with shame ami 
silence. In tlie spuco thus abandoned to them by the mob, 
Deans stood, holding his daughter by the hand, and said to hei‘, 
with a countenance strongly and sternly expressive of his internal 
emotion, “Ye hear with your ears, and ye see with your eyes, 
where and t<» whom the baokslidings and defections of professors 
are ascribed by the scoffers* Not to tliemsclves alone, but to the 
kh’k of which they are members, and to its blessed and invisible 
Head. Then, wool may we take wi’ patience our share and 
portion of this outspreading reproach.” 

The man who had spoken, no other than our old friend 
Dumbiedikes, whose mouth, like that of the prophet’s ass, had 
been opened by the emergency of the case, now joined them, 
,and, with his usual taciturnity, escorted them into tho Court- 
house. No opposition was oflered to their entrance, either by 
tho guards or door-keepers ; and it is even said, that one of the 
latter refused a shilling of civility-money, tendered him by the 
i^drd of Dumbiedikes, who was of opinion that “ siller wad make 
a’ easy.” But this last incident wants confirmation. 

Admitted within the precincts of the Court-house, they found 
the usual number of busy office-bearers, and idle loiterers, who 
attend on these scenes by choice, or from duty. Burghers gaped 
and stared ; young lawyers sauntered, sneered, and laughed, as 
in the pit of the theatre ; while others apart sat on a bench 
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retired, and reasoned highly, inter n2Hces juris, on the doctriiieft 
of constructive crime, and the true import of the statute. The 
bench was prepared for the arrival of the jud^^s. Tlie jurors 
were in attendance. The crown -counsel, employed in lool.iiig 
over their briefs and notes of evidence, looked gi'avc, and wliis- 
pered with each other. They occupied ono side of a large table 
placed beneath the bench ; on the other sat the advocates, whom 
the humanity of the Scottisli law (in this particular more liberal 
than that of the sister country) not only permits, but enjoins, to 
appear and assist with their advice and skill all persons under 
trial. Mr Nichil Novit was seen actively instructing the counsel 
for the panel, (so the prisoner is called in Scottish law-phraseo- 
logy,) busy, bustling, and important. When they entered the 
Court-room, Deans asked the Laird, in a tremulous whisper, 
‘‘ Where will she sit 

Dumbiedikes whispered Novit, who pointed to a vacant space 
at the bar, fronting the judges, and was about to conduct Deans 
towards it. 

“ No !*’ ho said ; T cannot sit by her — I cannot own her — 
not as yet, at least — I will keep out of her sight, and turn mine 
own eyes elsewhere — belter for us baitb.” 

/ Saddletree, whose repeated interference wdtli the counsel bad 
procured him ono or two rebuffs, and a special request that he 
would concern himself with his own matters, now saw with plea- 
sure an opportimity of playing the person of importance. He 
bustled up to tlio poor old roan, and proceeded to exhibit his 
consequence, by securing, through bis iulercst with the bar- 
keepers and macers, a seat for Deans, in a situation where he 
was hidden from the general eye by tlio projecting comer of Uie 
bench, 

“ It’s gude to have a friend at court,” ho said, continuing his 
heartless harangues to the passive auditor, who neither heard nor 
replied to them ; “ few folk but mysoll could liac sorted yo out a 
scat like this — the Lords will be here incontinent, and proceed 
instanter to trial. They wunna fence the court as they do at tho 
Circuit — The High Court of Justiciary is aye fenced.- — But, 
Lord’s sake, what’s this o’tl — Jeanie, ye are a cited witness — 
Macer, this lass is a witness- — she maun be enclosed — she maun 
on nae account be at large. — Mr Novit, suldna Jeanie Deans be 
enclosed ?” 

Novit answered in the affirmative, and offered to conduct 
Jeanie to the apartment, where, according to the scrupulous 
])ractice of the Scottish Court, the witnesses remain in readiness 
to be called into court to give evidence ; and separated, at the 
same time, from all who might influence their testimony, or give 
them information concerning that which was passing upon the 
ti^L 

^ Is iliis necessary said Jeanie, still reluctant to quit her 
faflier’s hand. 

VOL. vii. 
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“ A matter of absolute npedeossity,” said Saddletree; “ wliii 
ever heard of witnesses no beinp; eiiclost'd T’ 

“ It is really a matter of necessity,” said the younger counsellor, 
retained for her sister ; and Jeanie reluctantly followed the inacer 
of the court to the place appointed. 

This, Mr Deans,” said Saddletree, is ca’d sequestering a 
witness ; but it ’s clean different (whilk maybe yc wadna fund out 
o’ yoursell) frae sequestering ane’s estate or (*fiects, as in cases ol 
bankruptcy. I hae aften been sequesterc'd as a witness, for the 
Sheriff is in the use whiles to <*ry me in to witness the declara- 
tions at precognitions, and so is Mr Sharpitlaw ; but I was ne’er 
like to bo sequestered o’ land and gudes hut ance, and that wjis 
lang syne, afore I was married. I3ut whisht, whisht! here ’s the 
Court coming.” 

As he spoke, the five Lords of Justiciary, in their long robes 
of scarlet, facod with white, and preceded by their mace-bearer, 
entered with tlie usual formalities, and took their placos upon the 
bench of judgment. 

The audience rose to receive them ; and the bustle occasioned 
by their entrance was hardly composed, when a great noise and 
confusion of persons struggling, and forcibly cndeavourixig to enter 
at the doors of the Court-room aud of thc‘ galleries, amouncod 
that the prisoner was about to be placed at the bar. This tumult 
takes place when tlie doors, at first only opened to those either 
having right to be present, t»r to the be tter and more qualified 
ranks, are at length laid open to all whose curiosity induces them 
to be present on tlie occasion. With inflainod countenances and 
dishevelled dresses, struggling witli, and sometimes tumbling over 
each other, in rushed the rude multitude, while a few soldiers, 
fomuDg, as it were, the centre of the tide, could scarce, with all 
their efforts, dear a passage for th© prisoner to the place which 
slio was to occupy. By tlie authority of the Court, and the exer- 
tions of its officers, the tumult among the spectators was at length 
appeased, aud the unhappy girl brouglit forward, and placed 
betwixt two sentinels with drawn bayonets, as a prisoner at tlie 
bar, where she w'as to abide her deliverance for good or evil, 
according to the issue of her trial. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

We have strict Btatutes, and meet biting laws— 

The needful bits, and curbs for headstrong steeds-* 

Which, for these fourteen years, we have let sleep, 

T.iko to an o’ergrown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey. 

Meaaurefor Meature* 

EupHfiMlA Deans,” said the presiding Judge, in an accent in 
which pity was blended witli dignity, stand u[>, and listen to the 
criniinal indictment now to be preferred against you.” 
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Tlic unhappy girl, who had been stiipifiod by the confusion 
through which the guartls had forced a passage, cast a bewildered 
look on the multitude of faces around her, which si'Cined to tapes- 
try, as it were, the walls, in one broad slope from the ceiling to 
the floor, with human <‘ountenancos, and instinctively obeyed a 
command, which rung in her ears like the trumiK't of the judg- 
ment-day. 

Pul back } our hair, Kffie,” said one of the maccis. For her 
beautiful and abundant tresses of kuig fair bair, wliich, according 
to the costume of the country, iiiimaiTied women were not allowed 
to cover with any sort of cap, and which, alas ! Kftie dared no 
longer confine w’lth the snood or riband, which implied purity of 
maiden-fame, now hung unbound and dishe\eJlfd over her face, 
and almost concealed her features. On roceiAiiig this hint from 
the attendant, the uiifortunat** young woman, witli a hast}, 
trembling, and apparently mechanical compliance, shaded back 
from her face h('r luxuriant locks, and shewt'd to the wJiule court, 
excepting one indixidual, a countenance, which, tliough pale and 
emaciated, w’as so lovely amid its agony, that it called forth an 
universal murmur of compassion and s^nijiathy. A^jiarently tlie 
expressive sound of human feeling reealli'd the poor girl from the 
stupor of fear, which predominated at first over every other sen- 
sation, and awakened her to the no k*ss painful sense of shame 
and exposure attached to her present situatiuii. Her eye, which 
had at first glanced wildly around, was turiieil on the ground ; 
her check, at first so deadly pale, began gradually to be overspread 
with a faint blush, which increased so lust, that, w hen in agony of 
shame she strove to conceal her face, her temples, her brow-^, her 
neck, and all that her slender fingers and small palms could not 
cover, became of the deepest ci’iuisun. 

All marked and were moved by these changes, exc<*pting one. 
It old Deans, who, motionless in his seat, and concealed, as 
we have said, by the corner of the bench, from seeing or being 
seen, did neveruieless keep his eyes firmly fixed on the ground, 
as if determined that, by no possibility whatever, would he be an 
ocular witness of the shame of his house. 

" Ichabod !’’ ho said to himself — "Iclmbod! my glory is 
departed !” 

While these rofleetions were passing through his mind, the 
indictment, which sot forth in tcelmieal foim the crime of which 
the panel stood accused, was read as usual, and tlie prisoner was 
asked if she was Guilty, or Not Guilty. 

" Not guilty of my poor bairn’s death,” said Effie Deans, in an 
accent corresponding in plaintive softness of tone to the beauty 
of her features, and which was not heard by the audioneo without 
emotion. 

The presiding Judge next directed tlie counsel to plead to the 
relevancy ; that is, to state on either part the arguments in point 
of law, and evidence in point of fact, against and in favour of 
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the criminal ; after which it ia the fonnof the Court to pronounce 
a preliminary judgment, sending the cause to tlie cognizance of 
the jury, or assize 

T'he counsel for the crown briefly staled the frequency of the 
crime of infanticide, which had given rise to the special statute 
under which the panel stood indicted. He mentioned the various 
instances, many of them marked witli circumstances of atrocity, 
which had at lengtli induced the King’s Advocate, though with 
great reluctance, to make the experiment, whether, by strictly 
enforcing the Act of I*arliament which had been made to 
prevent such enormities, their occurrence might be prevented. 
“ He expected,” lie said, " to be able to establish by witnesses, as 
\\ell as by the declaration of tlie panel herself, that she was in tlio 
state d(‘Hcribcd by the statute. According tti liis information, 
Uie panel had communicated her pregnancy to no one, nor did 
she allege in her m^n declaration that she had done so. This 
secrecy was the first requisite in support of tlie indictment. The 
same declaration admitted, that she liad borne a male child, in 
circumstances which gave hut too much I'eason to believe it liad 
died by the hands, or at least with the knowledge or consent, of 
the unhappy mother. It was not, however, necessary for liirn 
to bring positive proof that the panel was accessory to tho murder, 
nay, nor even to prove that the child was murdered at all. It was 
sufficient to support tlif‘ indictment, that it could not be found. 
According to the* stem, but necessary severity of this statute, slie 
who should conceal her pregnancy, who should omit to call tliat 
assistance which is most necessary on such occasions, was held 
already to have meditated the death of her offspring, as an event 
most hkely to be tho consequence of her culpable and cruel conceal-* 
ment. And if, under such circumstances, she could not alterna- 
tively shew by ])roof tliat the infant had died a natural deatli, 
or produce it still iu life*, she must, under the construction of the 
law, be held to have murdered it, and suffer death accordingly.” 

llie counsel for the prisoner, Mr Fairbrother, a man of consi- 
derable &me in his profession, did not pretend directly to combat 
tho arguments of the King’s Advocate. He began by lamenting 
that his senior at the bar, Mr Lan^le, had been suddenly called 
to the county of which he was Sieriff, and that he had been 
applied to, on sliort warning, to give the panel his assistance in 
this interesting case. He had had little time, ho said, to make 
up for his inferiority to his learned brother by long and minute 
research ; and he was afraid he might give a specimen of his 
incapacity, by being compelled to admit the accuracy of the 
indictment under the statute. “ It was enough for their Lord- 
ships,” he observed, to know, that such was the law, and he 
admitted the Advocate had a right to call for the usual interlo- 
cutor of relevancy.” But he stated, *‘that when he came to 
establidi his case by proof, ho trusted to make out circumstances 
which would satismetorily elide the charge in the libel. His 
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client’s story was a short, hut most melancholy one. She was 
hrod up ill the strictest tenets of religion and virtue, the daughter 
of a worthy and conscientious person, who, in evil times, had 
established a character for courage and religion, by bocoiiiing a 
sufferer for conscience’ sake.” 

David Deans gave a convulsive start at hearing himself thus 
mentioned, and 5ien resumed the situation, in wliich, with his 
face stooped against his liands, and hotli resting against the 
comer of tlie elevated bench on which tho Judges sate, he had 
hitherto listened to tlie procedure in the trial. The whig lawyers 
seemed to be interested ; tlie tories put up their lip. 

Whatever may be our difference c>f opinion,” resumed the 
lawyer, whose business it was to carry his whole audionco with 
him if possible, “ concerning the peculiar tenets of those people ” 
(here Deans groaned deeply,) it is impossible to deny them the 
praise of sound, and even rigid murals, or the merit of training 
up their children in tlie fear of (iod ; and yet it was the daughter 
of such a person whom a jury w-ould shortly be called upon, in 
tlie absence of evidence, and upon mere presumptions, to convict 
of a crime, more projjorly belonging to a heathen,^ or a savage, 
tlian to a Cliristiaii and civilized country. It was "true,” he ad- 
mitted, that tho excellent nurture and early instruction wliich 
Hie poor girl had received, had not been sufficient to preserve lier 
from guilt and error. She had fallen a sacrifice to an inconside- 
rate affection for a young man of prepossessing manners, as he 
liad been infonned, but of a very dangerous and desperate 
character. She was seduced under promise of marriage — a 
promise, wliich the fellow might have, perhaps, done her justice 
by keeping, had he not at that time been called iijion by the law 
to atone for a crime, violent and desperate in itself, but wliicli 
became the preface to another eventful history, every step of which 
was marked by blood and guilt, and the final termination of which 
had not oven yet arrived. He believed that no one would hear him 
without surprise, when he stated iliat the father of this infant 
now amissing, and said by the learned Advocate to liave been 
murdered, was no other than the notorious Greorge Robertson, 
the accomplice of Wilson, the hero of the memorable escape 
from Hie Tolbooth Church, and, as no one know bettor than his 
learned friend tho Advocate, the principal actor in the Porteous 
conspiracy.” — 

" I am sorry to interrupt a counsel in such a case as Hie 
present,” said the presiding Judge ; “ but 1 must remind tho 
learned gentleman, that he is travelling out of Hie case before us.” 

The counsel bowed, and resumed. “ Ho only judged it neces- 
sary,” he said, ** to mention the name and situation of Robertson, 
because the circumstance in which that character was placed, 
went a great way in accounting for the silence on which his 
Majesty’s counsel had laid so much weight, as affording proof 
that his client proposed to allow no fair phiy for its life, to Hie 
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liolploss boing wlioni slu» about to bring into tlie world. She 
had not announced to liertrionds that slio had been seduced from 
the path of honour — and why had she not done so ? — Beeausc' 
she expected daily to bo restored to character, by her seducer 
doing her that justice which slie knew to be in his power, and 
believed to he in Ins inclination. Was it natural — was it reason- 
able — was it i.dr, to ( vjjcct that she should, in the interim, 
become Jtlo (fe sc of lun (n\ii cliaracttT, and proclaim her frailty 
to the world, when she had every reason to expect, that, by 
concealing it for a season, it might be viiled for ever? Was it 
not, on tli(' contrary , pardonable, that, in such an emergency, a 
young woman, in such a situation, should be* found far from dis- 
posed to make a confident of every prying gossip, who, with sharp 
eyes, and eager tars, pressed upon h(‘r for an explanation of 
suspicious cii'cumstaiiccs, Inch females in tin lower - he might 
say which femalts of all ranks, are so alert iii noticing, tliat they 
sometimes disco v cr tin iii where th(\> do not exist I Was it strange, 
or was it criminal, that she should liave repelled their inquisitive 
impertinence, with petulant denials ? The wmse and feeling of 
all who heard him would answer direetly in the negative. But 
although his client had thusremaiiied silent towanls those to whom 
slie was not called ujion to commumcato lier situation, — to whom,” 
said the learned gentleman, “I will add, it would have been 
unadvised and improper in lior to have done so ; yet, 1 trust, I 
shall remove tins case most triumphantly from iiniler tlie statute, 
and obtain the unfort imato young wiunan an honourable dis- 
mission from .>our Lordships’ bar, by shewing tlut she did, in 
due time and ]>lace, and to a person most fit for such confidence, 
mention the calamitous circurastanees in which she found herself. 
This occurred after Bolx'rtsoii’s conviction, and when he was 
lying in prison in expectation of tlic fate which his comrade Wilson 
afterwards suff* led, and from which lie himself so strangely 
escaped. It was then, wlien all hopes of having her honour 
repaired by wedlock vanished from her eyes, — when an union 
with one in llohcrtson’s situation, if still practicable, might, per- 
haps, have been regarded rather as an addition to her disgrace, 
— it was theiif tlut 1 trust to he able to prove that the prisoner 
communicated and consulted with her sister, a young woman 
several years older tlion herself, the daughter of her fauior, if I 
mistake not, by a former marriage, upon the perils and distress 
of her unhappy situation,” 

" If, indeed, jyou are able to instruct that point, Mr E’airbrother,” 
said the presiding Judge 

" If I am indeed able to instruct that point, my Lord,” resumed 
Mr Fairbrother, I trust not only to serve ray client, but to 
relieve your Lordships from that which I know you feci the most 
painful duty of your high office ; and to give ^1 who now hear 
me the exquisite pleasure of beholding a creature so young, so 
ingenuoui^ and so beautiful, as she that is now at the bi^ of 
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vour Lordships’ Court, disniissc'd from tJientse in safety and in 
honour.” 

This address seemed to affect inanj of the *udi nee, and was 
followed by a slight murmur of apjjUuse. Deans, as he In aid Ins 
dau;;h tor’s beauty and innocent appearance appealed to, uus 
involuntarily about to turn his eyes towards her ; but, r<‘eolJeeting 
himself, he bent tliem again on, the ground ^\itli stubborn 
resolution. 

Will not my learned brother, on the other side of the bar,” 
continued the advocate, after a short pause, share in thisgtuieraJ 
joy, since, T know, while he discharges his duty in bringing an 
accused piTsoii here, no one rejoices more in thi'ir being fn^ely 
and honourably sent hence ? Aly learned brother sliakes his head 
doubtfully, and lays his hand on the panel’s decldratioii. 1 under- 
stand him jierfcctly - ho would insinuate tliat tln^ I'aets now stated 
to your Lordships are nieoiisisti iit with the confession of Euphcinia 
Deans herself. 1 need not rcni'iid your Lordships, that her 
present defenc(‘ is n > whit to be narrowed witbin the bounds of 
her former eoiilessioii ; and that it is not by any account which 
she may formerly have given of herself, but by wljat is now to be 
jiroved for or against her, that she must ultimately stand or fall. 
1 am not under tlic necessity of accounting for her chooMiig to 
drop out of her declaration the eircuni stances of her confession to 
her sister. Shi* miglit not be aware of its imiiortancc ; she might 
bo afraid of iinpUoatiug her sisWr ; she might even hav e forgotten 
the cireuinstaiice entirely, in the terror and distress of mind 
incidental to the arrest of so y ouag a creature on a charge so 
heinous. Aii} of these reasons are sulKcient to account for lier 
liaving suppressed the truth in this instance, at whatever risk to 
herself ; and 1 incline most to her ciToneuus fear of criminating 
her sister, Ix^cause 1 observe she has had a bimilar timdeniess 
towards her lover, (however undeserved im his part,) and has 
never oni'e mentioned Robertson’s name from beginning to end 
of her declaration. 

“ But, my Lords,” continued Fairbrother, I am aware tlio 
King’s Advocate will expect me to shew, tliat the jiroof I offer is 
consistent with other circumstances of the case, which I do not 
and cannot deny. He wall demand of me how Deans* con- 
fession to her sister, previous to her delivery, is reconcilable with 
the mystery of the birth, — with the disappearance, perhaps tlio 
murder (for 1 will not deny a possibihty wliich I cannot disprove) 
of the infant My Ijords, the explanation of this is to be found 
in the placability, perchance, I may say, in the facility and 
pliability, of the female sox. The dulcis Aimryllldis irce^ as your 
l40rd6hips well know, are easily appeased ; nor is it possible to 
conceive a woman so atrociously offended by the man w'hom she has 
loved, but wliat she will retain a fund of forgiveness, upon wliich 
his penitence, whether real or affected, may draw largely, with a 
certainty that his bills will be answered. We can prove, by a 
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letter produced in evidence, that this villain Robertson, from the 
bottom of the dunjjeon whence he already prol^ably meditated the 
escape, which he aifccrwardH accomplished by the assistance of his 
comrade, contrived to exercise authority over the mind, and tf> 
direct tlie motions, of tliis unhappy girl. It was in compliance 
with his injunctions, expressed in that letter, that the panel was 
prevailed upon to alter tlic lino oi conduct >\hich her own bettor 
thoughts had suggested ; and, insU'ad ot resorting, when her time 
of tmvail appn^ached, to the protection of her own family, was 
induced to confide hei'self to the charge of some vile agent of this 
nefarious seducer, and by her conducted to one of those solitary 
and secret purlieus of \illamy, which, to the shame of our police, 
still arc suftcred to exist in the subui'bs of this city, w here, with 
the assistance, and under the cliargc, of a person of her own sex, 
she horc a male-child, under circumstances which added treble 
bitterness to tlio wo denounced against our original n\other. 
What purpose Itebertson had in all tins, it is hard to tell, or even 
to guess. He may li. vo meant to marry the girl, for her father 
is a man of substance. But, for the termination of the story, and 
the conduct of the woman whom he had placed about the person 
of Euphemia Deans, it is still more difficult to account. The 
unfortunate young woman was visited by the fever incidental to 
her situation. In tliis fever she appears to have been deecivi'd 
by the person that waited on her, and, on recovering her senses, 
she found that she was childless in tliat abode of misery. Her 
infant had been carried oft, perhaps for the worst pui’poses, by the 
wretch that waited on her. It may have been murdered, for what 
I can tell.” 

Ho was here interrupted by a' piercing shriek, uttered by tlie 
unfortunate prisoner, blic was witii diftieidty brought to compose 
herself. Her counsel availed himself of the tragical interruption, 
to close his pleading with effecl. 

My Lords,” said he, “ in that piteous cry you heard the elo- 
quence of maternal affection, far surpassing the force of my 
poor words — Rachel weeping for her children ! Nature hcrscif 
bears testimony in favour of the tenderness and acuteness of the 
prisoner's paivntal feelings. 1 will not dishonour her plea by 
adding a word more.” 

Heard ye ever the like o’ that, Laird ?” said Saddletree to 
Dumbiedikes, when the counsel had ended his speech. “ There 
a chield can spin a mnckle pirn out of a wee of tow ! Deil 
hact ho kens mair about it tiian what ’s in tlie declaration, and a 
surmise timt Jeanio Deans suld liae been able to say something 
siboni her sister’s situation, whilk sunnise, Mr Crossmyloof says, 
rests on sina’ authority. And he ’s cleckit tliib great muckle bird 
out o’ thjs wee egg ! He could wile the very flounders out o* 
the Firth. — What garr’d my father no send me to Utrecht! — 
But whisht, the court is gaun to pronounce the interlocutor of 
televan cy.” 
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And accordingly the Judges, after a few words, recorded their 
judgment, which bore, that tlie indictment, if proved, was 
relevant to infer the pains of Uw : And that the defence, that 
the panel had <‘oniinunicated her situation to her sister, was a 
relevant defence ; And, finally, appointed the said indictment 
and d<. fence to be submitted to tlie judgment of an assize. 


CIIAPTEli XXJII. 

Most righteous judge ! a sentence. — Como, proparo. 

Met chant of Venict. 

I r is by no means my intention to describe minutely the form& 
of a Scottii-h criminal trial, nor am I sure that 1 could draw up 
an account so intelligible and accurate as to abide the criticism 
of the gentlemen oi the long robe. It is enough to say that the 
jury uas impanelled, and tlie cast* proceeded. The prisoner wa-s 
agam n^quired to plead to the charge, and she .again replied. 

Not Guilty,” in the t-ame hoiii’t'tlirilhng tone as before. 

I’he cro^\n counsel then called two or three female witnesses, 
by whose testimony it was ('.dabllshed, that Eflie’s situation had 
been remarked by them, that they had taxed her with tlio fact, 
and that licr answers had amounted to an angry and petulant 
denial of what they eharg(*d her with. But, as very frequently 
happens, the declaration of the panel or accused party herself 
was the evidence which bore hardest upon Iut case. 

In the event of these talcs ev(*r finding their way across the 
Border, it may bo proper to apprise the southern reader that it is 
the practice in bcotland, on apprehcndhig a suspected person, to 
subject him to a judicial examination before a magistrate. lie is 
not compelled to answer any of the questions asked of him, but 
may remain silent if ho secs it his interest to do so. But what- 
ever answers he chooses to give are formally written down, and 
being subscribed by himself and the magistrate, arc produced 
against the accused in case of his being brought to trial. It is 
true, that these declarations are not produced as being in them- 
selves evidence properly so called, but only as adminicles of 
testimony, tending to corroborate what is considered as legal and 
proper evidence. Notwitlistanding this nice distinctiou, however, 
introduced by lawyers to reconcile this procedure to thoir own 
general rule, tliat a man cannot be required to bear witness 
against himself, it nevertheless usually happens that these decla- 
rations become the means of condemning the accused, as it were, 
out of their own mouths. The prist)uer, upon thesetiprevious 
examinations, has indeed the privilege of remaining silent if he 
pleases ; but every man necessarily feels that a refusal to answer 
natural and pertinent interrogatones, put by judicial authonty, is 
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in itself a strong proof of guilt, and will certainly lead to his 
being committed to prison ; and few can renounce the hope of 
obtaining liberty, by giving some specious account of themselves, 
and shewing apparent frankness in ex])laining their motives and 
accounting for their conduct. It, therefore, seldom happens that 
the prisoner !■« ‘fuses to give a judicial declaration, in which, 
nevertheless, either by letting out too much of the truth, or by 
endeavouring to suhstituU* a fictitious story, be almost always 
exjwses liimself to suspicion and to contradictions, which weigh 
licavily in the minds of the jur^. 

The declaration of Efiie Deans was uttered on otlu'r j)rin- 
ciples, and the follo\^illg is a sketch of its coiitt*nts, given in the 
judicial form, in which tliey may still be found in the Hooks of 
Adjournal. 

The declarant a(lniittt*d a criminal intrigue with an individual 
whose name she desired to conceal. “ Being interrogated, what 
her reat*f>n was for secrecy on this point 1 She declared, that she 
had no right to blanu' that person’s eondnet more tlian slit* did her 
own, and that she was willing to confess her own faults, but not 
to say an> tiling which might criminate the absent. Interrogated, 
if slie confessed her «>itiuition to any one, or made any prepara- 
tion for her confinement ! Declares, she did not. And being 
inteiTogafi^, why s-he forbore to take steps w hieli her situation 
.so peremptorily required ? Declares, she was ashamed to tell 
her friends, and she trusted the person she has mentiont'd would 
provide for her and the infant. Interrogated, if he did so? 
Declares, tliat 1 k 5 did not do so p<*rsonally ; hut that it was not his 
fault, for that the deelanmt is convinced ho would have laid down 
his life sooner than the bairn <ir she had come to harm. Inter- 
rogated, what prevented him from keeping his promise ? Declares, 
lhat it was iinjuissiblc for him to do so, he being under trouble at 
tiie time, and decline's farther answer to this question. Inter- 
rogated, where she was from the period she left her master, Mr 
Saddletree’s family, until her appearance at her father’s, at St 
Leonard’s, the day before slie was apprehended ? Declares, she 
does not remember. And, on the interrogatory being repeated, 
declares, slie docs not mind mucklc about it, for she was very ill. 
On the question being again repeated, she declares, she will tell 
the tn|t]i, if it should be the undoing of her, so long as she is not 
asked to tell on other folk ; and admits, tliat she passed that 
interval of time in the lodging of a woman, on acquaintance of 
that person who had wished her to that place to be delivered, and 
that she was there delivered accordingly of a male child. Inter- 
rogated, wliat was tJie name of that person ? Declares and 
refuses to answer this question. Interrogated, where she lives ? 
Declarer she has no certainty, for tliat Aie was taken to tlio 
lodging moresa id under cloud of night. Interrogated, if tho 
lodging was in the city or suburbs ? Declares and refuses to 
answer that question. Interrogated, whether, when she left the 
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house of Afr Saddletree, she went up or down the street ? Declares 
and refubi's to aiibwer the question. Interrogated whether she 
had ever seen the woman before she was wished to her, as she 
tenned it, by th(* person whose name she refuses to answer ? 
Declares and replies, not to her knowdedge. Interrogated, 
whether this woman was introduced to her by the said person 
verbally, or by w'ord of mouth t Declares, she has no freedom to 
answer this question. lnterr(»gated, if the child was alive when 
it was born i Declares, that — God help her and it! — it cer- 
tainly was alive. Inh'rrogated, if it died a natural death after 
birth ? Declares not to her knowledge. Interrogated, where it 
now is ? Declares, she would give her right hand to ken, but 
that she ntwer btipes to scm* mair than the banes of it. And 
being iiitcrrogat(*d, wliy she supposes it is now d('ad ? tlie declarant 
wept bitt(‘rly and made no answer. Intt^rrogated, if tlio woman, 
ill whose lodging *‘lie was, seemed to be a fit jktsoh to be with 
her in that siluatiini i Declares, she might bo fit enough for 
skill, but that slu^ was an hard-bearted bad woman. Interrogated, 
if there was any other person in the lodging excejitiiig tb(“mfi>elveb 
two ? Declares, that she thinks there w’as another woman ; but 
her head was so carried witli pain of body and trouble of mind, 
that she minded her very little. Interrogati'd, when tJio child 
was taken aw'ay from Iut ? Declared, tluit she fell in a fever, 
and was liglit-head(‘d, and when she came to her own mind, tho 
woman told her tlic bairn was dead ; and that the declarant 
answered, if it w'as dead it bad hail foul play. That, thereupon, 
tlic woman was very sair on Ikt, and gave her much ill language ; 
and that tlie deponent was frightened, and crawh'd out of tlie 
house when Ikt back was turned, and went homo to Saint 
Leonard’s Grags, as well as a woman in her condition dought.* 
Iiit(*rrogated, why slio did not tell her story to lu'r sister and 
father, and get force to search the housi* for her child, dead or 
aJive ? Declares, it was her purpose to do so, but she had not 
time. InteiTogated, why she now conceals the name of the 
w^oman, and the place of her abode ? The declarant remained 
silent for a time, and tlien said, tliat to do so could not repair tlie 
skaitli that was done, but might be the occasion of more. Inter- 
rogated, whetlier she had herself, at any time, had any purpose 
t)f putting away the child by violence ? Declares, never ; so 
might God bo merciful to her — and then again declares, never, 
when slic was in her pei*fect senses ; but what bad thoughts tlie 
lilnemy might put into her brain when she was out of herself, she 
<‘annot answer. And again solemnly interrogated, declares, tliat 
she would have been drawn with wild horses, rather than have 
touched tho bairn with an umnotherly hand, interrogated, 
declares, that amohg the ill-language the woman gave her, she 
did say sure enough tliat the declarant had hurt the bairn when 


* {. e. was able to do. 
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eho was in the brain-fever; but that the declarant does not 
, believe tiiat she said this from any other cause tlian to frighten 
her, and make her be silent. Interrogated, what else the woman 
said to her ? Declares, that when the declarant cried loud for 
her bairn, and was like to raise the neighbours, tlie woman 
tlireatonod her, tliat they that could stop the wean’s skirling 
would stop hers, if she did not keep a’ the loundcr,’* And that 
this tliroat, ^itli the manner of the woman, made the declarant 
conclude, diat the bairn’s life was gone, and Ikt own in danger, 
for that the woman w'as a desperate bad woman, as the declarant 
judged from the lan^age she used. Interrogated, declares, that 
the fever and delhium were brought on her by hearing bad 
neA^s, suddenly told to her, but refuses to say what the said 
news related to. Interrogated, vhy she does not now communi- 
cate these particulars, which migld, perhaps, enable lh(' magis- 
trate to ascertain whether tlie chDd is living or dead; and 
requested to observe, that her i*ifusjug to do so exposes her 
own life, and leaves the child in bad hands ; as also, that her 
present refusal to answer on such points, is incousistent with 
her alleged intention to make a clean breast to her sister ? 
Declares, tliat she kens the bairn is noW dead, or, if living, 
there is one that will look alter it ; that for her own living 
or dying, she is in God’s hands, who knows her innocence of 
harming her bairn with her will or knowledge; and that slit* 
has altered her resolution of speaking out, which she enter- 
tained when she left the woman’s lodging, on account of a 
matter which she lias since learned. And deelarc's, in general, 
that she is wearied, and will answer no more questions at this 
time.” 

Upon a subsequent examination, Euphemia Deans adliered 
to the declaratit)!! she liad foiuierly made, with tliis addition, 
liiat a paper found in her trunk being shoyrn to her, she 
admitted that it contained the credentials, in consequence 
of which she resigned herself to the conduct of tlie woman 
at whose lodgings she was delivered of the child. Its tenor 
ran thus ; — 

“ Dearest Effie, 

I ^i^ve gotten tlie means to st*nd to you by a woman who is 
well qualifl^ to assist you in your approaching streight ; she is 
not wnat I could wdsh her, but I cannot do better for you in my 
present condition. 1 am obliged to trust to her in this present 
^ calamity, for myself and you too. 1 hope for the best, though I 
am now in a sore pinch ; yet thought is free — 1 think Handic 
Dandie and I may queer ihe stiflerf for all that is come and 
gone. You will bo angry for me writing this, to my little 
uameronian Lily ; but if I can but live to be a comfort to, you, 

* i. e. tlie quieter. 

t Avoid Uie gallows. 
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and a father to your hahie, you will have plenty of time to hcold* 

— Once more, let none know your counsel — my life depends on 
this hag, d — n her — bho is both deep and dangerous, but she 
has more wiles and wit than ever were in a beldam’s head, and 
has cause to be tnie to me. Farewell, my Lily — Do not droop 
on my account — in a week I will be yours, or no more my own.’’ 

Then followed a postscript. “ If they must truss me, I ill 
repent of nothing so much, even at tlic last hard pinch, as of the 
injury I have done my Lily.” 

Effio refused to say from whom she had received this letter, 
but enough of the sh^ry was now known, to ascertain that it came 
from Robertson ; and from the date, it appeared to liave been 
written about the time when Andrew Wilson (called for a nick- 
nam(‘ Handio Dandie) and he were meditating their first abortive 
attem])t to escape, wliieh miscarried in the manner mentioned in 
the beginning of iiiis history. 

The evidence of the Crown being concluded, the counsel for the 
prisoner began to lead a proof in her defence. The first witnesses 
were examined upon the girl's character. All gave her an 
excellent one, hut none with more feeling than wortliy Mrs 
Saddletree, who, with the tears on her cboeks, declared, that she 
could not have had a higher opinion of Effie Deans, nor a more 
sincere regard for her, if sh(» had been her own daughter. All 
present gave the honest woman credit for her goodness of heart, 
excepting her husband, who whispered to Dumhiedikes, “ That 
Nichil Novit of yours is but a raw hand at leading evidence, 
I’m thinking. What bignified his bringing a woman here to 
snotter and snivel, and bather their Lordships ? He should hae 
ceeted me, sir, and I should hae gien them sic a screed o* testi- 
mony, they shouldna hae touched a hair o’ her head.” 

Hadua ye better get up and try ’t yet 2” said tlie Laird. 
“ I ’ll mak a sign to Novit.” 

Na, na,” said Saddletree, “ thank ye for naolhing, neighbour 

— that would be ultroheous evidence, and 1 ken what belangs to 
that ; but Nicliil Novit suld hae had me ceeted dchito tempore” 
And wiping his mouth with his silk handkerchief with greBt 
importance, he resumed the port and manner of an edified and 
intelligent auditor. 

Mr Fairbrotlier now premised, in a few words, *^that ho 
meant to bring forw'ard his most important witness, upon whose 
evidence the cause must in a great measure depend. What his 
client was, they had learned from tlie preceding witnesses ; and 
so far as general character, given in the most forcible terms, abd 
oven with tears, could interest every one in her fate, she had 
already gained that advantage. It was necessary, he admitted, 
that ho would produce more positive testimony of hor innocence 
tlian what arose out of general character, and this he undertook 
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to do by the moutli of the person to wliom slio had communicated 
her situation— by the mouth of her natural counstdlor and 
piardian — her sister. — Maeer, call into court, Jean, or Jeanie 
I>eans, daughter of David Deans, cowfeeder, at Saint Leonard’s 
Crags.” 

When he uttered these words, the poor prisoner instantly 
started up, and stretched herself half-way over the bar, towanls 
the side at which lier sister was to enter. And when, slowly 
frdlowing the officer, tlie witness advanced to the foot of the table, 
Etfie, with the whole expression of her countenance altered, from 
tliat of confused shame and dismay, to an eager, imploring, and 
almost ecstatic earnestness of entreaty, with outstretched hands, 
hair streaming hack, eyes raised eagerly to her sister’s face, and 
glistening through tears, exclaimed, in a tone which wont through 
the heart ot all who heard her — “O Jeanie, Jeanie, save me, 
save me I” 

With a different feeling, yet equally appropriated to his proud 
and self-dependent character, old Deans drew himself hack still 
farther under tlie e<jv(T of the l>ench ; so that when Jcanic, as 
she entered the court, east a timid glance towards the place at 
which sho had left him seated, lus venerable figure was no longer 
visible. He sate down on the other side of Diimbledikes, wrung 
his hand hard, and whispered, " Ah, Laird, tliis is warst of a’ — 
if I can hut win ower this part — 1 feel my head unco dizzy; 
but my Master is strong in his servant’s weakness.” After a 
moment’s mental prayer, he again started up, as if impatient of 
continuing in any one posture, and griadually edged himself 
forward towards the place he had just quitted. 

Jeaiiie in the meantime had adMinced to the bottom of tlie 
table, when, unable to resist the impulse of affection, she suddenly 
extended her Iiand to her sister. Efiie was just within tlie 
distance that sho could seize it with both hers, press it to her 
mouth, eovtr it with kisses, and bathe it in tears, with the fond 
devotion that a Catholic would pay to a guardian saint descended 
for his safety ; while Jeanie, hiding her own face with her otlicr 
hand, wept bitterly. The sight would have moved a heart of 
stone, much more of flesh and blood. Many of the spectators 
slied tears, and it was some time before the presiding Judge 
himself could so far subduo his emotion, as to request the witness 
to compose herself, and tlie prisoner to forbear those marks of 
eager affection, which, however natural, could not be permitted 
at that time, and in that presence. 

The solemn oath,— “ the truth to tell, and no truth to conceal, 
as far as she knew or should be askod,” was then administered 
by the Judge in the name of God, and as the witness should 
answer to God at the great day of judgment an awful adjura- 
tion, which seldom fails to make impression even on tlie most 
hardened characters, and to strike with fear even the most 
upright Jeanie, educated in deep and devout reverence for ^Ke 
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iiamp and attribiitcH of tlie Deity, was, by the solonmlty of a 
direct ai)i)cal to his person and justice, bvit at the same 

time elevated above all considerations, sa\e those which she 
could, with a clear conscience, call him to witness. She rejKjatcd 
the form in a low and rcxorimt, but distinct tone of voice, after 
tlio Jud^^s to whom, and not to any inferior oRiccr of the court, 
the task is assigned in Scotland of c^irecting the witness in that 
solemn appeal, which is the sanction of his testimony. 

When the Judge had finished tJie established form, he added 
in a loeling, hut yet a mouitory tone, an advice, which the 
circumstances appeared to him to call for. 

“Young woman,” those were his v»ord«, “you come before 
this Court in circumstances, which it would be woi'so than cruel 
not to pity and to symjiathize with. Yet it is my duty to tell 
you, tliat the truth, whahwer its conaeqiu‘nc(*s may bo, the truth 
is what ^<iu owe to your country, and to tliat Cod whoso word is 
truth, mid whose name you have now invoked. Use your own 
time in answering the questions that gentleman” (pointing to the 
counsel) “ shall put to you. — Hut remember, tliat what you may 
he tcnqited to say hejond what is the actual trqth, }OU must 
answer both here and hereaifcer.” 

The usual questions wore then put to her Whether any one 
had instructed her what evidence she had to deliver I Whether 
any one had given or jiromiscd her any good dcetl, hire, or 
reward, for her testimony ? Whether she had any malice or ill- 
will at his Majesty’s Advocate, being the party against whom 
she was cited as a witness ? To which questions she successively 
answered by a quiet negative. But their tenor gave great 
scandal and offt'iicp to her father, who was not aw^aro that they 
are put to every w'itness as a matter of form. 

“ Na, na,” he exclaimed, loud enough to be heard, “ my bairn 
is no like the widow of Tekoah — iiao man ha4> putten words into 
her mouth.” 

One of the Jiidg(\s, better acquainted, perhaps, with the B«)oks 
of Adjournal than with the Book of Samuel, was disposed to make 
some instant inquiry after this Widow of Tekoali, who, as ho con- 
strued the matter, had been tampering with the evidence. But 
the presiding Judge, better versed in Scripture history, whispered 
to hia learned brother the necessary explanation ; and the pause 
occasioned by this mistake, had tlie good effect of giving Jeanie 
Deans time to collect her spirits for tlie painful task she liad to 
perform. 

Fairbrother, whoso practice and intelligence were considerable, 
saw the necessity of letting the witness compose herself, in his 
heart he suspected that she came to bear false witness in her 
sister’s cause. 

“ But that is her own affau:,” thought Fairbrother ; “ and it is 
my business to see tliat she has plenty of time to regain oom- 
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posure, and to deliver her evidence, bo it true, or bo it false — 
Toleat quantum,^* 

According!}', he conimcnced his interrogatories with uninter- 
esting questions, which admitted of instant reply. 

" You arc, I think, the sister of the piisoner 1” 

Yes, sir.*' 

“ Not the full sister, liowever V' 

No, sir — we arc by difForciit mothers.” 

“ True ; and you arc, ] think, several years older than your 
sister 1” 

Yes, sir,” &.c. 

After Hie advocate Imd conceived that, by these preliminary 
and unimportant (iuestions, he had familiarized the witness with 
tlio situation in which she stood, he* asked, “ whether she hod not 
remarked litT sister’s state of licalth to be altered, during the 
latter part of tlie term when she had Jived with Mrs Saddletree <” 

Jeanie answered in Hie affirmative. 

And she told you the cause of it, my dear, I suppose said 
Fairbrother, in an easy, and, as one may say, an inductive sort 
of tone. 

“ I am sorry to interrupt my brother,” said the Crown Counsel, 
rising ; but 1 am in your Lordsliips’ judgment, whotlier this be 
not a leading question 1” 

“ If this point is to bo debated,” said the presiding Judge, ‘^tlio 
witness must be removed.” 

For the Scottish lawyers regard with a sacred and scrupulous 
horror, every question so shaped by the (gmnscl examining, as to 
convey to a witness the least intimation of the nature of the 
answer which is desired from him. These scruples, though 
founded on an excellent principle, are sometimes carried to an 
absurd pitch of nicety, especially as it is generally easy for a 
lawyer who has his wits about him to elude the objection. Fair- 
brother did so in tlic present case. 

" It is not necessary to waste the time of the Court, ray Lord ; 
since the King’s Counsel thinks it worth while to object to the 
form of my que.stioii, I will sliape it otherwise. — Pray, young 
woman, dia you ask your sister any question when you observed 
her looking unwell ? — take courage — speak out.” 

^ I asked her,” replied Jeanie, what ailod her.” 

Very well — take your own time — and what was the answer 
she made t” continued Mr Fairbrother. 

Jeanie was sUent, and looked deadly pale. It was not that she 
at any one instant entertained an idea of the possibility of pre- 
varication — it was tlie natural hesitation to extinguish the last 
spark of hope that remained for her sister. 

** Take courage, young woman,” said Fairbrother . — ^ 1 asked 
what your sister said ailed her when you inquired ?” 

Nothing,” answered Jeanie, with a faint voice, which was yot 
heard distinctly in the most distant corner of the Court-room, — 
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such an awful and profound silence had ])cen preserved during 
the anxious interval, which had interposed hetwixt the lawyer's 
question and the answer of the witness. 

Fairbrother’s countenance fell ; but witli tliat ready presence 
of mind, which is as useful in civil as in military emergencies, he 
immediately rallied. — " Nothing ? True ; you mean nothing at 
first — but when you asked her again, did she not tell you wliat 
ailed her ?” 

The question was juit in a tone meant to make her comprehend 
the importance of her answer, had she not been already aware of 
it. The ice was broken, however, and, with less pause than at 
first, she now replied, — “ Alack ! alack ! she never breathed word 
to me about it.” 

A deep groan passed through the Court. It was echoed by one 
deeper and more agonized from the unfortunate father. The 
hope, to which unconsciously, and in spite of himself, he had still 
secretly clung, had now dissolved, and the venerable old man fell 
forward senseless on tlie floor of the Court-house, with his head 
at the foot of his terrified daughter. The unfortunate prisoner, 
with impotent passion, strove witli the guards, betwixt whom she 
was placed. Lot me gang to my father ! — I will gang to him 
— I will gang to him — In' is dead — he is killed I hae killed 
him !” — she repeated in frenzied tones of grief, which those m ho 
heard them did not speedily forget. 

Even in this moment of agony and general confusion, Jeanic 
did not lose that superiority, which a dcc'p and firm mind assures 
to its possessor, under the most trying circumstances. 

" He is my father — hb is our father,” she mildly repeated to 
those who endeavoured to sepai’ato tliem, as she stooped, — 
shaded aside his grey hairs, and began assiduously to cliafe his 
temples. 

The Judge, after repeatedly wiping Ixis eyes, gave directions 
that tliey i£ould be conducted into a neighbouring apartment, 
and carefully attended. The prisoner, as her father was boriic 
from the Court, and her sister slowly followed, pursued them with 
her eyes so earnestly fixed, as if they would liave started from 
their sockets. But when they were no longer visible, she seemed 
to find, in her despairing and deserted state, a courage which she 
had not yet exhibited. 

" The bitterness of it is now past,” she said, and then boldly 
addressed the Court. My Lords, if it is your pleasure to gang 
on wi’ this matter, the weariest day will hae its end at last.” 

The Judge, who, mucli to his honour, had shared deeply in the 
general sympathy, was surprised at being recalled to his duty by 
tile prisoner. He collected liimself, and requested to know if the 
panel’s counsel had more evidence to produce. Fairbrother 
re]^ed| with an air of dejection, ^at his proof was concluded. 

The King’s Counsel addressed tiie jury for the crown. He 
said in few words, that no one could be more concerned than 

VOL. vir. 0 
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he wa'^ for the distressing scone ^>111011 they had just witnessed. 
But it was the necessary con**e(|ucnce of great crimes to bring 
disti’css and ruin upon all coimoctod with tlie perpetrators. He 
briefly reviowx*d the proof, in which he shewed that all the circum- 
stances of the case concurred with those required by the act under 
which tlio unfortunate prisoner was ti'ied : That the counsel for 
the panel had totally failed in proving, that Euphcinia Deans had 
comniunicated Iier situation to her sister : That, resj)ecting her 
previous good cliaracter, he was sorry to observe, that it was 
females v%ho possessed tlie world’s good report, and to whom it 
was justly valuable, who were most strongly temi>tcd, by shame 
and fear of the world’s cenBui*e, to the crime of infanticide : That 
the child was murdered, he profesRod to entertain no doubt The 
vacillating and inconsistent declaration of tJie prisoner liersell, 
marked ns it was by nuiiierous refusals to spt'ak tlu' truth on 
subjects, when, according to her own story, it would have been 
natural, as well as advantageous, to have beeu candid ; even this 
impeifect declaration left no doubt in his mind as to the fate of 
the unhajjpy infant. Neither could he doubt that tlie panel was 
a partner hi this guilt. Who else had an interest in a deed so 
inhuman ? Surely neither liobertson, nor llobiTtson’s agent, in 
whose house she was delivered, had the least temptation to com- 
mit puch a crime, unless upon lier account, with her coimivaucc, 
and for tlie sake of saving lier rcjmtatioii. But it was not 
required of him, by the law, that he should bring precise proof of 
the murder, or of the prisoner’s accession to it. It was tlie very 
purjiow* of tlie statute to substitute a certain chain of presumptive 
evdclcnce in place of a probation, which, in such cases, it w^as 
peculiarly difficult to obtain. The jury might peruse the statuto 
itself, and they had also tlio libel and interlocutor of relevancy to 
direct them in point of law. He put it to the conscience of the 
jury, that under both he was entitled to a verdict of Guilty. 

The charge of Fairbrother was much cramped by his having 
failed in the proof which he expected to lead. But he fought Ins 
losing cause witli courage and constancy. Ho ventured to arraign 
the seventy of tlie statute under wliich the young woman was 
tried. In all other cases,” he said, " the first thing required of 
the crirtiuial prosecutor was, to prove unequivociuly that tlie 
crime libelled had actually been committed, which lawyers called 
proving the corpus delicti. But this statute, made doubtless witli 
the best intentions, and under tlio impulse of a just horror for the 
unnatural crime of infanticide, ran tlie risk of itself occasioning 
the worst ^of murders, the deatli of an innocent person, to atone 
for a supposed crime which may never have been committed by 
any one. He was so far from acknowledging tlie alleged proba- 
bility of the child’s violent death, tliat he could not even allow 
that there was evidence of its having ever lived.” 

The King's Counsel pointed to the woman’s deelaration ; to 
wliich the counsel replied — A production concocted in a moment 
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of toiTor and agony, and which approached to insanity,” ho said, 

his learned brotlier well knew was no sound evidence against 
the party who emitted it. It was tine, that a judicial confcbsion, 
in presence of tho Justices tliemsclves, was the strongest of all 
proof, in so much tliat it is wiid in law, tliat ‘in covftchtim nuUa’ 
bunt partes judicis,* But this was true of judicial confession 
only, by w'hich law meant that wliiclv,is made in presence of the 
justices, and the sworn inquest. Of extrajudicial cemfession, all 
authorities held with the illustrious Farinaeens, and Matlieus, 
‘ confessio ext rapid icial is in se nulla est; ct quod nidluin est, non 
potest admtniculari.^ Jt was totally inept, and void of all strength 
and efl'cet from the beginning; incapable, therefore, of being 
bolstered up or supported, or, according to the law-phrase, admi- 
niculated, by other presumptive circunistanccs. In the present 
case, therefoi’e, letting the extrajudicial confession go, as it ought 
to go, for nothing,” he contended, “ the prosecutor liad not made 
(mt tile second quality of the statute, tliat a live cliild had been 
bom ; and that, at least, ought to be ostiiblished before pi’caump- 
tions were received that it liad been murdered. If any of the 
assize,” he said, should be of opinion that this was dealing 
rather narrowly with tho statute, they ought to consider that it 
was in its nature highly penal, and therefore entitled to no 
favourable constnictiun.” 

Ho concluded a learned speech, with an eloquent peroration on 
the scene they liad just witnessed, during which Saddletree fell 
fast asleep. 

It was now the presiding Judge^s turn to address the jury. He 
did s/> briefly and distinctly. 

“It was for the jury,” he said, “ to consider whether the pro- 
secutor had made out his plea. For himself, he sincerely grieved 
to say, that a shadow of doubt remained not upon his mind con- 
cerning the verdict which the inquest had to bring in. He would 
not follow the prisoner’s counsel through tlie impeachment which 
he had brought against the statute of King William and Queen 
Mary. He and the jury were sworn to judge according to tlie 
laws as they stood, not to criticise, or to evade, or even to justify 
them. In no civil case would a counsid liave been permitted t<> 
plead his client’s case in the teetli of the law ; but in the hard 
situation in which counsel were often placed in tho Criminal 
Court, as well as out of favour to all presmnptions of innocence, 
he had not inclined to interrupt tlie learned gentleman, or narrow 
his plea. The present law, as it now stood, had been instituted 
by tlie wisdom of their fathers, to check the alarming progi*ess of 
a dreadful crime ; when it was found too severe for its purpose, 
it would doubtless be altered by the wisdom of tho legislature ; at 
present it was the law of the land, the rule of the court, and, 
according to tlie oath which they had taken, it must be that of the 
jury. 1^8 unhappy girl’s situation coyld not bo doubted ; tliat 
slie liad borne a i^ild, and that Hie child had disappeared^ w^ero 
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certain facts. The learned coimbel liad failed to shew that slie 
had communicated her situation. All tlie requisites of the case 
required by the statute were thert*foro before the jury. The 
learned gentleman had, indeed, desired them to throw out of 
consideration the paned’s own confession, which was the plea 
u^-ually urged, in })enury of ail others, by counsel in his situation, 
who usually felt that the declarations of their clients bore hard 
on them. Hut that tlie Scottish law designed that a certain 
weight should be laid on these declarations, which, he admitted, 
were extrajudicial, was evident Irom the universal 

practice by which they were always produced and read, as part 
of the pioisecutor’s probation. In the present case, no person, 
who had heard the witnesses describe tlio appearance of the 
young woman before she left Saddletrc(‘*8 house, and contrasted it 
with that of her state and condition at her return to her father’s, 
could have any doubt that the fact ot delivery bad taken place, as 
set forth in her own declaration, which was, tlicrefore, not a 
solitary piece of testimony, but adminieulated and supported by 
the strongest circumstantial proof. 

“ He did not,” he said, ‘‘ state the impression upon his own 
mind with the purpose of hiassing theirs. He had felt no less 
than the> had done Irom the scene of domestic misery which 
had been exhibited before them; and if thej, having God and a 
good conscience, the sanctity of their oath, and the regard due to 
the law of the country, belorc their eyes, could come to a conclu- 
sion favourable to this unliappy prisoner, he should rejoice as 
mudi as any one in Court ; for never had he found his duty more 
distressing than in discharging it that da^, and glad he would be 
to be relieved from the still more painful task, which would other- 
wise remain for him.” 

The jury, having heard tlic Judge’s address, bowed and retired, 
preceded by a niacer of Court, to the apartment destined for tlieir 
deliberation. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Law, tak« thy victim — May she find the mercy 
lu yon mild heaven, which this hard world deniee her ! 


It was an hour ere the juroi's returned, and as they traversed 
the crowd with slow steps, as men about to discharge themselves 
of a heavy and jminful responsibility, the audience was hushed 
into profound, earnest, and awful silence. 

** Have you agreed on your diancellor, gentlemen 1” was the 
first question of the Jud^e. 

The foreman, called ;n Scotland the chancellor of the jury, 
usually the man of best rank and estimation among the assizers, 
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stopped forward, and, with a low reverence, delivered to the Court 
a sealed paper, containing the verdict, which, until of late years, 
tliat verbal returns are in some instancoH permitted, was always 
Couched in writing. The jury remained standing while the Judge 
broke the seals, and, having perused the paper, handed it with an 
air of mournful gravity, down to the Clerk of Court, who pro- 
ceeded to engross in the record the. yet unknown verdict, of 
which, however, all omened the tragical contents. A form still 
remained, trifling and unimportant in itself, but to which imagi- 
nation adds a sort of solemnity, from the awful occasion upon 
which it is used. A lighted candle was placed on the table, the 
original paper containing the verdict was enclosed in a sheet of 
paper, and, sealed with tlie Judgc*s own signet, was transmitted 
to the Crown Office, to be preserved among other records of tlie 
same kind. As all tliis is transacted in profound silence, the 
producing and extinguishing the candle st'cms a type of the 
human spark which is shortly afterwards doomed to be quenched, 
and excites in the spectiitors something of the same effect which 
in England is obtained by the Judge assuming the fatal cap of 
judgment. When these preliminary forms had » been gone 
through, the Judge rc(|uired Eupheiiiia Deans to attend to the 
verdict to bo read. 

After the usual words of style, tbo verdict set forth, that the 
Jury having made eboico of John Kirk, Esq. to be their chancel- 
lor, and Tliomas Moore, merchant, to he their clerk, did by a 
plurality of voices, find the said Kuphemia Deans Guilty of the 
crime libelled ; but, in consideration of her extreme youth, and 
the cruel circumstances of her case*, did earnestly intreat tliat the 
Judge would rec<inimcnd her to the mercy of the Crown. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Judge, “ you have done your duty — 
and a painful one it must have been to men of liumanity like 
you. I will, undoubtedly, trausmit your recommendation to the 
throne. But it is niy duty to tell all who now hear me, but 
especially to inform tliat unhappy young woman, in order that 
her mind may bo settled accordingly, that I liave not the least 
hope of a pardon lieiiig granted in the present case. You know 
tlie crime has been increasing in this land, and 1 know farther, 
tliat this has been ascribed to the lenity in wliicli the laws have 
beeu exercised, and that there is therefore no hope whatever of 
obtaining a remission for tliis offence.” The jury bow'cd again, 
and, released from their painful office, dispersed tbemselvoa 
among the mass of bystanders. 

The Court tlien asked Mr Fairbrothcr, whether he had any 
thing to say, why judgment should not follow on the verdict 1 
The counsel had sjieiit some time in perusing and reperusing the 
verdict, counting the letters in each jui*or’s name, and weiring 
every phrase, nay, every syllabic, in tlio nicest scales of legd 
criticism. But the clerk of the jury had understood his busi- 
ness too well. No flaw was to be found, and Fairbrother 
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jriounifully intimated, that he liad nothing to say in am*st of 
judcrment. 

Tlie presiding Judge then addressed the unhappy prisoner : — 

Euphemia Deans, attend to the sentence of the Coui*! now to 
be pronounced against you.’* 

She rose from her seat, and, with a composure far greater 
than could have been augured from her demeanour during some 
parts of tlie trial, abode tlie conclusion of the awful scene. So 
nearly does the mental portion of our feelings i-esemble tliose 
which are corporeal, that the first severe blows which we reeei\ e 
bring with tliem a stunning apathy, which renders us indiflerent 
to 'those that follow them. Thus said Maiidrin, when ho was 
undergoing tlio puuishmcnt of the wheel ; and so have all felt, 
upon whom successiv e inflietioiis have descended with continuous 
and reiterated violence. 

“Young woman,” said the Judge, “it is my painful duty to 
tell you, that your life is forfeited under a law, which, if it may 
seem in some degree severe, is yet wisely so, to render tliose of 
your unhappy situation aware what risk they run, by concealing, 
out of pride or false shame, their lapse' from virtue, and making 
no preparation to save tlie lives of the unfortunate infants whom 
they are to bring into the world. When }ou concealed your 
situation from your mistress, your sister, and other worthy and 
compassionate persons of your own sex, in whose favour your 
former conduct liad given you a fair place, you seem to mo to 
have had in yoiu* contemplation, at least, the death of the help- 
less creature, for whoso lifo you neglected to provide. How the 
child was disposed of — whether it was dealt upon by anotlier, or 
hy yourself — whether the extraordinary story you have told is 
partly false, or altogether so, is between God and your own con- 
scienco. I will not aggravate your distress by pressing on that 
topic, but I do most solemnly adjure you to employ the remaining 
Space of your time in making your peace with God, for whicli 
purpose such reverend clergymen, as you yourself may name, 
shall have access to you. Notwithstanding the humane recom- 
mendation of the jury, I cannot afford to you, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, the slightest hr>pe that your lifo will 
be prolonged beyond the period assigned for the execution of your 
seuteuce. Forsaking, therefore, tho thoughts of tliis world, let 
your mind be prepared by repentance for those of more awful 
moments — for deatli, judgment, and eternity. — Doomsler, read 
die sentence.” * 

When the Doomster shewed himself, a tall haggard figure, 
arrayed in a fantastic ^ment of black and grey, passmented 
with silver lace, all feu ba<*k with a sort of instinctive horror, 
and made wide way for liim to approach die foot of die 
table. As this office was lield by die common executionei*, men 


* See Note T. Deomter, or Dempster, (/Court 
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shouldered each other backward to avoid even tlie touch of hi«» 
^^arment, and some were seen to brush their own clothes, which 
had accidentally become subject to biicli contamination. A sound 
-went throu'^h the court, produced by each person drawing in their 
breath hard, as men do w'hen they expect or witness wliat is 
Irightful, and at the same time affecting. The caitiff villain yet 
seemed, amid his hardened brutality, to have some sense of his 
being the object of public detestation, which made him impatient 
of being in jiublic, as birds of evil omen are anxious to escape 
from daylight, and from pure air. 

Repeating after the' Clerk of Court, he gabbled over the words 
of the sentence, which condemned Euphemia Deans to be con- 
ducted back to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and detained there 
until Wednesday the day of ; and upon that day, be- 

twixt the hours of tAvo and four o'clock afternoon, to be conveyed 
to tlie common place of execution, and there hanged by the neck 
upon a gibbet. “ And tliis," said the Doomster, aggravating his 
harsh voice, " I pronounce for doom’^ 

He vanished when he had spoken the last emphatic word, like 
a foul fiend after the purpose* of his visitation has been accom- 
plislied ; but the impreasion of horror, excited by his presence 
and his errand, remained upon the crowd of spectators. 

The unfortunate criminal, — for so she must now bo termed,— 
with more susceptibility, and more irritable feelings than her 
father and sister, was found, in this emergence, to possess a con- 
siderahlo share of their courage. She had remained standing 
motionless at the bar while the sentence was pronounced, and was 
observed to sliut lier eyes when tho Doomster ai>pcarod. But die 
w'as tlie first to break silence when that evil lonn liad left his 
place. 

“ Grod forgive ye, my Lords,” she said, “ and diniia be angry 
wi’ mo for wishing it— we a’ need forgiveness, — As for myself I 
caiina blame ye, for ye act up to your lights ; and if I ha vena 
killed my poor infant, yo may witneas a’ that hae seen it this day, 
that 1 hac been tlie means of killing my greyheaded father — J 
deserve the warst fme man, and frae God too — But God is niair 
mercifu’ to us tlian we are to each other.” 

With these words the trial conclud('d. The crowd rushed, 
bearing forward and shouldering each other, out of the court, in 
the same tumultuary mode in which they liad entered ; and, in 
excitation of animal motion and animal spirits, soon forgot what- 
ever they had felt as impressive in the scene which they had 
witnessed. The professional spectators, whom habit and theory 
had rendered as callous to the distress of the scene as medical 
men are to those of a surgical operation, walked homeward in 
groups, discussing the general principle of the statute under which 
the young woman was condemned, the nature of tho evidence, and 
the arguments of the counsel, without considering even that of 
tlie Judge as exempt irom tlioir criticism. 
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The female spectators, more compassionate, were loud in 
exclamation against that part of tlie Judge's speech which seemed 
to cut off the hope of pardon. 

“ Set him up, indeed,” said Mrs Howden, ^^to tell ns that the 
poor lassie behoved to die, when Mr John Kirk, as civil a gentle- 
man as is within the ports of the town, took the pains to prigg for 
her himsell.” 

‘‘ Ay, but, neighbour,” said Miss Damahoy, drawing up her 
thin maidenly form to its full height of prim dignity — “ I really 
think this unnatural business of having bastard-bainis should be 
putten a stop to. —There isna a hussy now on this side of thirty 
that you can bring within your doors, but there will bo cliiclds 
— wntcr-lads, prentice-lads, and wliat not — coming traiking after 
tliem for their destruction, and discrediting ane 's honest house into 
the bargain — T hao nae patience wi* them.” 

Hout, neighbour,” said Mrs Howden, “ we suld live and let 
live — wo hae been young oursells, and wo are no aye to judge 
the warst when lads and lasses forgather.” 

“ Young oui’sells 1 and judge the warst !” said Miss Damahoy. 

1 am no sae auld as that comes to, Mrs Howden ; and as for 
what ye ca’ the warst, I ken neither good nor bad about the 
matter, I thank my stai-s I” 

" Ye arc thankfu’ for sma' mercies, then,” said Mrs Howden, 
with a toss of her head ; ‘‘ and as for you and young — 1 trow ye 
were doing for yourscll at the last riding of tlic Scots Parlia- 
ment, and tliat was in the gracious year seven, sae ye can be nae 
sic chicken at ony rate.” 

Plumdamas, who acted as squire of the body to the two con- 
tending dames, instantly saw the hazard of euieinug into such 
delicate points of chronology, and being a lover of peace and good 
neighbourhood, lost no time in bringing back the conversation to 
its original subject. 

“ The Judge didna tell us a’ he could hae tell’d us, if he had 
liked, about the application for pardon, neighbours,” said he ; 

there is aye a wimple in a lawyer's clew ; but it 's a wee bit of 
a secret.” 

<< And what is ’t — what is % neighbour Plumdamas 1” said Mrs 
Howden and Miss Damahoy at once, the acid fermentation of 
tlieir dispute being at once neutralizcMl by the powerful alkali 
implied in the word 8<*cret. 

“ Here 's Mr Saddletree can tell ye that better than me, for it 
was him that tauld me,” said Plumdamas as l^dletree came up, 
with his wife hanging on his arm, and looking very disconsolate. 

When tlie question was put to Saddletree, he looked very 
scornful. They speak about stopping the frequency of child- 
murder,” said he, in a contemptuous tone ; do ye think our 
auld enemies of England, as Glendook aye ca *s them m his 
printed Statute-book, care a boddle whether we didna kill ane 
anither, skin and him, horse and foot, man, woman, and bairns, 
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all and bindry, omnes H singulosy as Mr Crossmyloof says 1 Na, 
na, it ’s no that hindors them frae pardoning the bit lassie. But 
hi're is the pinch of the pica. The King and queen are sae ill 
pleased wi’ that mistak about Portcous, that dcil a kindly Scot 
will they pardon again, either by reprieve or remission, if the 
hail town Kdinburgh sliould be a’ hanged on ae tow.” 

Doil that they wore back at tlieir German kaleyard then, as 
my neighbour MacCroskie ca*s it,” said Mrs Ilowden, “ an that ’s 
the way they ^re gaun to guide us !” 

They say for certain,” said Miss Damahoy, “ that King George 
flang his periwig in the fire when Ijc heard o* the Porteous mob.” 

“ He has done that, they say,” replied Saddletree, “ for less 
thing.” 

“ Awoel,” said Miss Damalioy, “ he might keep mair wit 
in his anger — but it ’s a’ the better for his wigmakcr, I’se 
warrant.” 

“ The queen tore her higgonets for perfect anger, — ye '11 hae 
heard o’ that too 1” said Pluindamas. And the king, they say, 
kickit Sir llobcrt Walpcdo for no keeping down tlie mob of 
Edinburgh ; but I diima believe li(‘ wad behave sao^ungenteel.” 

** It’s dooms tru til, though,” said Saddletree; “and he was for 
kickin the Duke of Argylc* too.” 

“ Kickin the Duke of Argylo ! ” exclaimed the hearera at once, 
ill all the various combined keys of utter astonishment. 

‘‘ Ay, but MacCallummore’s blood wadna sit down wi’ that ; 
there was risk of Andro Perrara coming in tliirdsman,” 

“ The duke is a real Scoismaii — a true friend to the country,” 
answered Saddletree’s hearers. 

“ Ay, trotli is he, to king and country baith, as ye sail hear,” 
continued the orator, if ye will come in bye to our house, for 
it ’s safest speaking of sic tilings inter parietes,** 

When they entered his shop he thrust his prentice boy out of it, 
and, unlocking his desk, took out, with an air of grave and compla- 
cent importance, a dirty and crumpled piece of printed paper ; he 
observed, “ This is new corn — it’s no every body could shew 
you the like o’ this. It’s the duke’s speech about the Porteous 
mob, just promulgated by the liawkers. Yo shall hear what Ian 
Roy Ceanf says for hiinsell. My correspondent bought it iu 
the Palace yard, that ’s like just under the King’s nose — I think 
he claws up their mittaiis ! — It came in a letter about a foolish 
bill of excliangc that the man wanted me to renew for him. I 
wish ye wad see about it, Mrs Saddletree.” 

Honest Mrs Saddletree had hitherto been so sincerely distressed 
about tho situation of her unfortunate protogdo, tliat she had 
suffered hor husband to proceed in his own way, without attending, 

« See Note U. John Duke Arg^/U and Greenwich. 

+ Red John the Warrior, a name personal and proper in the lliflhlande to 
John Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, os Mac Cummin was tliat of hie race or 
dignity. 
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to what he was saying. The words hilh and re»?e!r had, however 
an awakening sound in them ; and site snatched the letter which 
her husband held towards her, and wiping her eyes, and putting 
on her spectacles, endeavoured, as fast as the dew which collected 
on her glasses would permit, to get at the meaning of tin* needful 
part of the epistle ; while her husband, with pompous elevation, 
read an extract from the speech. 

I am no minister, 1 never was a minister, and I never will 
be one ” 

“ I didna ken his grace was ever designed for the ministry,” 
interrupted Mrs Howdeu. 

“ He disna moan a luinistor of the gospel, Mrs llowden, but a 
minister of state,” said Sadclletree, with ooiidcsceiiding goodness, 
and then proceeded : “ Tiie time was when T might have been a 
piece of a minister, hut I wim too sensible of my own incapacity 
to engage in any stsite affair. And I thank (lod that I had 
always too great a value for those few abilities w'bieh nature has 
given me, tc) employ them in doing any drudgery, or any job of 
what kind soever, I have, ever since 1 set <»ut in tho world, (and 
I believe few have set out more early,) served my prince witli 
my tongue ; 1 have served him widi any little interest 1 had, and 
I have served him witli my sword, and in my j>roiession of arms. 
1 have hel<l employments which I have lost, and were I to be 
to-morrow deprived of those w'hich still remain to me, and which 
I liavo endeavoured honestly to deserve, 1 would still serve him 
to the last acre of my inheritance, and to the last drop of my 
blood. ” 

Mrs Saddletree here broke in upon tho orator. — “ Mr Saddle- 
tree, what is the meaning <»f a’ this I Here are ye clavering 
about the Duke of Argyle, and tliisman Martingale gaun to break 
ofl our hands, and lose us gude sixty pounds — 1 wonder what 
fluke will pay tliat, quotha — I wish the Duke of Argyle would 
pay his ain accounts — He is in a tliousand punds Scots on thae 
vety books when he was last at Koystoun — I’m no saying but 
he ’b a just nobleman, and that it ’s gude siller — but it wad drive 
ane daft to be confused wi’ deukes and drakes, and thao distressed 
folk up stairs, that ’s Jeanio Deans and her father. And then, 
patting the very callaut that was sewing the curpel out o’ the 
shop, to play wi’ blackguards in the close — Sit still, neighbours. 
It ’s no timt 1 mean to £sturb you ; but what between courts o’ 
law imd courts o’ state, and up^r and under parliaments, and 
parliament-houses, here and in Loudon, the gudeman’s gane clean 
gyte, I think.” 

The gossips understood civility, and the rule of doing as they 
would be done by, too well, to tairy upon tho slight invitation 
irapHed in the conclusion of this speech, and therefore made their 
fai^w^ and departure as fast as possible, Saddletree whispering 
to Flnmdamaa that he would ** meot him at MacCroskie’s,” (tho 
low*browed shop in the Luckenbootbs^ already mentioned,) ‘^in tlio 
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hour of cauBc, and put ^TacCulluinmon'’s speech in his pocket, for 
a’ the gudewife’s din.” 

When Mrs Saddletree saw the house freed of her importunate 
visiters, and tho little boy rccbiinicd from the pastimes of tlie 
wynd to tlio exercise of the awl, slie went to visit her unhappy 
relative, Da’vid Deans, luid his elder daughUT, who had found in 
hiT house the nearest place of friendly refuge. 


CIIArTKR XXV. 

hah. Alas I what poor ability ’» in ino 
To do him pood / 

Lucio. A&bay tho power you have. 

Mia»UitJor Miasurc. 

WiirN Mrs Saddletree entered tho apartment in which her 
guests had slirouded their misery, she found tlu' window darkened. 
Tile feebleness wliich followed his long swoon liad rendered it 
necessary to lay the old man in bed. I’he cui*tains were drawn 
around him, and Jeanie sah' motionlcbs by the side of the bed. 
Mrs Saddletree was a woman of kindness, nay, of feeling, hut not 
of delicacy. She opened the half •shut window, drew aside the 
curtain, and taking her kinsman by tlio hand, exhorted him to sit 
up, and bear his sorrow like a good man, and a Ciiristian man, as 
he was. But when she quitted his hand, it fell powerless by his 
side, nor did he attempt the least reply. 

Is all over asked Jeanie, with lips and cheeks as pale as 
aslies, — “ And is there nao hope for her 

‘‘ Nane, or next to naiie,” said Mrs Saddletree ; “ 1 heard the 
Judge-carle say it with ?ny ain ears — Jt was a burning sliame 
to see sae mony o’ them set up yonder in their red gowns and 
black gowns, and a’ to hike the life o" a bit senseless lassie. I had 
never muckle broo my gudemaii’s gossips, and now 1 like tliem 
waur than ever. The only wisclike tiling J heai’d ony body say, 
was decent Mr John Kirk of Kirk-knowe, and he wussed them 
just to get tlie king’s mercy, and nao niair about it. But he spake 
to unreasonable folk — ho might just liao keepifc his breath to hao 
blawn on his porridge.” 

“ But can the king gie her mercy ?” said Jeanie, earnestly. 

" Some folk tell me he canna gio mercy in cases of mur in 

cases like hers.” 

(Jan he gio mercy, hinny ? — I weel I wot ho can, when he 
likes. There was young Singlesword, that stickit the Laird of 
Bailenoleuch, and Captain Hackuro, the Kiiglishman, that killed 
Lady Colfip^’s gudeman, and the Master oi Saint Clair, that shot 
the twa Shaws, and mony niair in my time — to be sure tliey were 
gentle blood, and had their kin to speak for them — And there 
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wan Jock Porteous the other day — 1 warrant there *s mercy, 
an folk could win at \i,‘* 

“ Porteous T’ &aid “ very true — I forget a* that 1 suld 

malst mind. — Fare weel, Mrs Saddletree ; and may ye never 
want a friend in the hour of distress 1” 

Will yo no stay ni’ your father, Jcanic, baini ? — Yc had 
hotter,*’ said Mrs Saddletivc. 

“ 1 will be wanted ou er yonder,” indicating the Tolbooth with 
her hand, " and I ituuiii leave him now, or I w'ill never bo able 
to leave him. 1 foiiriia fur his lilb — I ken how strong-heaj’ted 
ho is — I ken it,” she said, laying her liand on her bosom, “ by 
my ain heart at this minute.” 

Wcel, hiiuiy, if ye think it *s for the best, better he stay here 
and rest liini, than gang hack to St Leonard’s.” 

‘‘ Mucklc better — muckle better — Clod bless you ! — God bless 
you ! — At no rate let him gang till ye hear frae me,” said Jeanie. 

‘'But yt^’ll be back beli\e?” said Mrs Saddletree, detaining 
her ; “ they wimia lot ye stay yonder, hinny.” 

“ But I maun gang to St Leonard’s — there ’s muckle to be 
dune, and little time to do it in — And I have friends to S[>eak to 
— God bless you — take cart‘ ot my father.” 

She had reached the door of the apartment, when, suddenly 
turning, she came back, and knelt down by tlu? bedside. — “ O 
father, gie me your blessing — I dare not go till ye bless me. 
Say but God bless yo, and prosper yc, Jeanie — try but to say 
tliat !” 

Instinctively, rather than by an exertion of intellect, the old 
man murmured a prayer, that “ purchased and promised blessings 
might be multiplied upon her.” 

" IIo has bless(‘d mine errand,” said his daugliter, rising from 
her knees, " and it is home in upon my mind that I shall 
prosper.” 

So saying, she loft the room. 

Mrs Saddletree looked after her, and sliook her head. " I wisli 
she bimia roving, poor thing — There’s something cjueer about 
a* thae Dcanses. I dinna like folk to be sao muckle better than 
other folk - seldom comes gude o *t. But if slie ’s gaun to look 
after tlie kyc at St Leonard’s, that ’s another story ; to be sun* 
they maun be sorted. — Gi^zzie, come up here, and tak tent to 
the honest auld man, and st‘e he wants jiaething. — Ye silly tawpic*,” 
(addi*estiing the maid-servant as she entered^ " what garr’d yo 
busk up your cockernony that gate 1 — 1 think there ’s been 
enough the day to gie an awfu’ w^arning about your cockups and 
your fallal duds — see what they a’ como to,” &c. &c. a o. 

Leaving the good lady to her lecture upon worldly vanities, we 
must transport our reader to tlie cell in which the unfortunate 
Effie Deans wbb now immured, being restricted of several liberties 
which she had enjoyed before the sontenoo was pronoimeod. 

When bhe had remained about an hour in tlie state of stupifled 
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liorror so natural in her situation, she u as disturhod by flic opening 
of tlic jarring bolts of her jdace of confinement, and llatcliffe 
slicncd himself. ‘^It’s jour sister,’* he said, “wants to speak 
t’je, Effie.” 

“ J canna seenacbodj,” said Effic, with the hasty irritability 
which misery Iiad rendered more acute — “ I canna see naebody, 
and least of a’ hcr^ Bid her take c^^re of the aiild man — 1 am 
naclhiiig to oiiy o’ them now, nor them to me.” 

“She sajs she maun see yo, though,” said Ratclifib ; and 
Jeanie, nishing into the apartment, threw her arms round her 
sister’s lu'ck, who writhed to extiicate herself from her embrace. 

“ What higiiilies eoming to greet ower me,” said poor Effie, 
“when yon have killed me ? — killed me, when a word of your 
mouth would have sa\ed mt* — killed me, when T am an innocent 
creature — iniiocciit of that guilt at least — and me that wad hac 
wared body and soul to save jour ting* r from being hurt !” 

“ You sliall not die,” said Jeanie, with enthusiastic firmness ; 
“say what jou like o’ me — think what ye like o’ me — only 
])romibo — for I doubt jour pnmd heart- that ye wuima harm 
yourself, and joii shall not die this sliameful dcatlu” 

“ A »ham< fttl death J will not die, Jeanie, lass. I have that in 
my heart — though it has been ower kind a aiic — that wunna 
hide <-hanie. Gao hame to our father, and think iiae mair on me 
— T have <*at my last earthly meal.” 

“ O, this was what 1 feared 1” said Jeanie. 

“ I lout, tout, hinnie,” said Ratclifi’e ; “ it ’s but little ye ken o* 
thae things. Ane ajc thinks at the first dinnle o* the sciiteiict, 
they hae heart enough to die rather than hide out the sax weeks ; 
hut they aye hide the sax w-eelvs out for a’ that. 1 ken the gate 
o *t wcel ; T hae frontc'd the dooraster three times, and hero I 
stand, Jim Ratcliffe, for a’ that. Had f tied my napkin strait the 
first time, as I ha<l a great mind till ’t — and it was a* about a bit 
gr^'y cowt, wasna worth ten puiids sterling — where would 1 have 
been now ?’* 

“ And how did you escape !’* said Jeanie, the fates of this man, 
at first so odious to her, having acquired a sudden interest in her 
t»yes from tlieir con'cspondence with those of her sister. 

“ How did T escape T* said Ratcliffe, with a knowing wink,-— 
“ I tell ye 1 ’scapit in a way that naebody will escape from this 
Tolbooth while I keep tho keys.” 

“ My sister shall come out in Hie face of the sun,” said Jeanie ; 
“ I wifi go to London, and beg her pardon from the king and 
qufc^n. If they pardoned Porteous, they may pardon her ; if a 
sister asks a sister’s life on her bended knees, they will pardon 
her — they shall pardon her — and they w ill win a thousand hearts 
by it.** 

Eftio listened in bewildered astonishment, and so earnest was 
her sister’s enthusiastic assurance, that she almost involuntarily 
caught a gloom of hole ; but it instantly faded away. 
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“ All, Jeanie ! the king and queen live in London, a thousand 
miles from this — far ayont the saut sea ; 1 '11 be gane before } e 
win there.” 

You arc mistaen,” said Jeanie ; ^^it is no sae far, and they 
go to it by land ; I learned something about thac things from 
Reuben Butler.” 

** Ah, Jeanie ! ye never learned ony thing but what was glide 
frae the folk yi' keepit eonipaiiy wi’ ; but 1 — but I” — she wrung 
her hands, and wept bitterly. 

Dinna think on that now,” said Jeanie ; "there will be time for 
that if the present space be redeemed. Faro ye w'eel. Unless I die 
by the road, 1 will see the king's face that gies grace — O, sir,” (to 
liatcliffc,) "be kind to her— She ne’er kend i\hat it was to need 
a stranger’s kindness till now. — Fareweel — iareweel, ElKo ! — 
Pinna speak to mo — I maimna greet now — my bead’s ower 
dizzy already !” 

She tore lierself from lier sister’s arms, and left the cell. 
Katcliife followed her, and beckoned her into a small room. She 
obeyed bis signal, but not without trembling. 

" What ’s the fule thing shaking for ?” said he ; " I mean 
nothing but civility to you. D — ii me, 1 respect you, and 1 can’t 
help it. You have so much spunk, that, d — n me, but I think 
there ’s some chance of your carrying the day. But you must not 
go to the king till you have made somo friend ; try the duke — 
try MacCallummore ; he ’s Scotland’s friend — I ken that the 
great folks dinna muckle like him — but they fear liim, and that 
will servo your purpose as week P’ ye ken naobody wad gie ye 
a letter to him ?” 

" Puke of Argyle !” said Jeanie, recollecting herself suddenly 

what was he to tliat Argyle that suffered in my father’s time — 
in the pei'secution 

" His son or grandson, I ’m tliinidng,” said Ratcliffe ; " but 
what o’ that 1” 

" Thank God !” said Jeanie, devoutly clasping her hands. 

" You whigs are aye thanking God for bomething,’’ said the 
ruffian. " But hark ye, hinny, I ’ll tt‘Il ye a secret. Ye may 
meet wi’ rough customers on the Border, or in tlie Midland, afore 
je get to Luimon. Now, deil anc o’ them will touch an acquaint- 
ance o’ Paddiu Ratton’s ; for though 1 am retired frae public 
practice, yet they keii I can do a gude or an ill turn yet — and 
deil a gude fellow that has been but a twelvemonth on the lay, 
be he rufflor or podder, but he knows my gybe^ as well as tlie 

i 'arkf of e’er a queer cuffiiij in England — and tliere’e rogue’s 
jatin for you.” 

It was, indeed, totally unintelligible to Jeanie Doans, who was 
only impatient to escape from him. He hastily scrawled a line 
or two on a dirty piece of paper, and said to her, as she drew back 
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when he offered it, ^ Hey ! what the dcil — it wunna bite you, my 
lasg — if it does iiao gude, it can do nae ill. But I wish you to 
shew it, if you have ony fasherie wi* ony o’ St Nicholas’s clerks.” 

" Alas !” said she, “ I do not uuderstend what you mean ?” 

I mean, if ye fall among thieves, my precious,— that is a 
ficripturo phrase, if ye will hae aiie — the bauldest of them will 
ken a scart o'* my guso feather. And nowawa wi’ ye — and stick 
to Argyle ; if ony body can do the job, it maun be him.” 

After casting an anxious look at the grated windows and black- 
ened walls of the old I’olbootli, and another f carce less anxious 
at tlie hospitable lodging of Mi*s Saddletree, Jeanie turned her 
back on that qiiart('r, and soon alter on tlie city itself. She 
reached Saint Leonai'd’s (h’ags without meeting any one whom 
she knew, which, in the state of her niincl, she considered as a 
great blessing. I must do naetbing, she thought, as she went 
along, that can soften or weaken my heart- — it’s ower weak 
already for wliat I hae to do. 1 w'ill think and act as firmly as 
I can, and sp<‘ak as little. 

There was an ancient servant, or rathc'r cottar, of her father’s, 
who had lived under Inin for many years, and whosp fidelity was 
worthy of full ooiifidenoe. She sent for this woman, and explain- 
ing to her that the circumstances of her family required that she 
should undertake a jouniey, which would detain her for some 
weeks from home, she gave her full instructions concerning the 
management of the domestic concerns in her absence. Witli a 
precision, which, upon reflection, she herself could not help won- 
dering at, she described and detailed the most minute steps which 
were to bo tak('n, and es[)ccially such as were iieccssai'y for her 
father’s comfort. “It was })robable,” she siiid, “ that he would 
return to St Leoniird’s to-morrow ; certsiiii that be would return 
very soon — all must be in ordtT for him. He had enough to 
distress him, without being fashed about worldly matters.” 

In the moanwliile she toiled busily, along with May Hettly, to 
leave notliing unarranged. 

It was deep in the night when all those matters were settled ; 
and when they had partaken of some food, the first which Jeanie 
had tasted on that eventful day, May Hettly, whose usual resi- 
dence was a cottage at a little distance from Deans’a house, asked 
hor young mistress, whether she wo\dd not permit her to reinain 
in the house all night ? “Ye hae had an awfu’ day,” she said, 
“ and sorrow and fear are but bad companions in the watches of 
the night, as I hac heard the gudeman say himsell.” 

" They are ill companions indeed,” said Jeanie ; but I maun 
learn to abide their presence, and better begin in tlie house than 
in the field.” 

She dismissed her aged assistant accordingly, — for so slight 
was the gradation in their rank of life, that we can hardly term 
May a servant, — and proceeded to make a few preparations for 
hor journey. 
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The simplicity of her cducatifm and country made these pre- 
parations very brief and easy. Her tartan screen served all Dio 
purposes of a ridins^-habit, and of an iimbivlla ; a sinall bundle 
contained such cliam;ea of linen as wore absolutely necessary. 
Barefooted, as Sancho says, she had come into Du* world, and 
barefooted she proposed to perform her pilgrimage* ; and h<T clean 
shoes and change of snow-white tlnvad btockingh were to be 
reserved for special occasions of ceremony. She w^as not aw'are, 
that Dio English habits of comfort attach an idea of ab ject mivsery 
to the idea of a barefooted traveller ; and if the objection of clean- 
liness had l)een made to Die practice, she would have been apt to 
vindicate herself upon the very frequent ablutions to which, with 
Mahometan scnipulosity, a Scottish dams(*l of some condition 
usually subjects hers^f. Tims far, therefore, all was well. 

From an oaken press, or cabinet, in which lier father kept a 
few old books, and two or three bundles of })a]»ors, besides his 
ordinary accounts and receipts, sbe sought out and extracted from 
a parcel of notes of sermons, calculations of interest, records of 
dying speeches of the martyrs, and the like, one or two documents 
which she thought might be of some use to her upon her mission. 
But the most important difficulty remained beliind, and it had 
not occujTcd to her until Diat very evening. It was the want of 
money, without which it was impossible she could undertake so 
distant a journey as she now meditated. 

David Deans, as w’c have said, was easy, and cVen opulent in 
his circumstances. But his wealth, like that of Die patriarchs of 
old, consisted in his kinc and lierds, and in two or three sums lent 
out at interest to neiglihours or relatives, who, far from being in 
circumstances to pay any thing to account of Du* i>rincipal sums, 
thought they did all that was incumbent on them wlien, with con- 
siderable difficulty, they discharged “ the annual rout.” To these 
debtors it would be in vain, therefore, to apply, even wiDi her 
father’s concurrence ; nor could she hope to obtain such concur- 
rence, or assistance in any mode, without such a series of expla- 
nations and debates as she felt miglit deprive her totally of the 
pow'or of taking the step, which, however daring and hazardous, 
she felt was absolutely necessary for trying the last chance in 
favour of her sister. Without departing from filial reverence, 
Jeanie had an inward conviction tliat the feelings of her father, 
however just, and upright, and honourable, wore too litDe in 
unison with the spirit of the time to admit of his being a good 
judge of the measures to bo adopted in this crisis. Herself more 
flexible in manner, though no less upright in principle, she felt 
that to ask his consent t<) her pilgrimago would be to encounter 
the risk of drawing down Ms positive prohibition, and under ^at 
she believed her journey could not be blessed in its progress and 
ev^t. Accordingly, she had determined upon the means by 
which she might communicate to him her undertaking and its 
purpose, shorDy after her actual departure. But it was impos- 
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siblo to apply to him for money witiiout altering this arrangement, 
and discussing fully the propriety of her journey; pecuniary 
assistance from that quarter, therefore, was laid out of the 
question. 

It now occurred to Jeanie that she should have consulted with 
Mrs Saddletree on this subject, liut, besides the time that must 
now necessarily be lost in recurring^ to her assistance, Jeanie 
internally revolted fri>m it. Her heart acknowledged the good- 
ness of Mrs Saddletree’s general character, and the kind interest 
she took in their family misfortunes ; but still she felt that Mrs 
Saddletree was a won^n of an ordinary and worldly way of tliink- 
ing, incapable, from habit and temperament, of taking a keen or 
enthusiastic view of such a ix'sohition as she had formed ; and to 
debate the point with her, and to rely upon her conviction of its 
projii’iety for tlie means of carrying it into execution, would have 
been gall and wormwood. 

Butler, whoso assistance she might have been assured of, was 
greatly poorer than herself. In these circumstances, she formed 
a singular resolution for the purpose of surmounting this difficulty, 
the execution of which will form tlie subject of the next chapter. 


CIIArTER XXVI. 

*Tifl the voicd of tlio sluggard, T'vo heard him complain, 

** You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again 
As the door on its hinges, so he on 1ms bed. 

Turns Ins side, and his slioulders, and his heavy head. 

Dr Watts. 

The mansion-houso of Dumbiedikes, to which we are now to 
introduce our readers, lay three or four miles — no matter for the 
exact topography — to the southward of St Leonard’s. It bad 
onco homo tlie appearance of some little celebrity ; for the “ auld 
laird,” whose humours and pranks wero often mentioned in the 
ale-houses for about a mile round it, wore a sword, kept a good 
horse, and a brace of greyhounds ; brawled, swore, and betted at 
cock-fights and horse-matclics ; followed Somerville of Drum’s 
hawks, and the Lord Ross’s hounds, and called himself 

a gentleman. But the line had been veiled of its splendour 
in tlio present proprietor, who cared for no rustic amusements, 
and was as saving, timid, and retired, as his father h^ been 
at once grasping and selfishly extravagant, — daring, wild, and 
intrusive. 

DumbiedikoB was what is called in Scotland a house ; 
that is, having only one room occupying its w'hole depth from 
back to front, cadi of which single apartments was illuminated 
by six or eight cross lights, whose diminutive panes and heavy 
frames permitted scarce so much light to enter as shines through 

VOL. vii. p 
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one well constructed modern window. This inartificial edifice, 
exactly sucli as a child would build with cards, liaving a stc^cp 
roof flagged with coarse grey stones instead of slates ; a half- 
circular turret, battlomcnted, or, to use the appropriate phrase, 
bartizan’d on the top, served as a case for a narrow turnpike- 
stair, by which an ascent was gained from story to story ; and at 
the bottom of the said turret was a door studded with large- 
headed nails. There was no lobby at the bottom of the tower, 
and scarce a landing-place opposite to the doors which gave 
access to the apartments. One or two low and dilapidated out- 
houses, connected by a court-yard wall equally ruinous, sur- 
rounded the mansion. The court had been paved, but the flags 
being partly displaced, and partly renewed, a gallant crop of 
docks and tliistlos sprung up between them, and the small garden, 
which opened by a postern through the wall, se(‘med not to be in 
a much more orderly condition. Over tlie low-arched rateway 
which led into the yard, there was a carved stone, exhibiting 
some attempt at armorial bearings ; and above the inner entrance 
hung, and had hung, for many years, the mouldering hatcdmient, 
which announced tliat umquhile Laurence Dumhic', of Dumbie- 
dikes, had been gathered to his fathers in Mewhattk* kirk-yard. 
The approach to this palace of pleasure was by a road formed by 
the rude fragments of stone gathered from t}n‘ fields, and it was 
surrounded by plouglied, but unenclosed land. Upon a baulk, 
that is, an unplonghcd ridge of land interposed among the com, 
the Laird’s trusty palfrey was tethered >)y the licad, and picking 
a meal of grass. The whole argued neglect an<l discomfort ; the 
consequence, however, of idleness and indifference, not of 
poverty. 

In tliis inner court, not without a sense of baslifulness and 
timidity, stood Jeanie Deans, at jyi early hour in a fine spring 
morning. She was no heroine of romance, and therefore 
looked with some curiosity and interest on the mausion-houso and 
domains, of which, it miglit at that moment occui* to her, a little 
encouragement, such as women of all ranks know by instinct how 
to apply^ might have made her mistress. Moreover, she was no 
person df taste beyond her time, rank, and country, and certainly 
thought the house of Dumbiedikes, though inferior to Holyrood- 
house, or the palace at Dalkeith, was still a stately structure in 
its way, and the laud a very bonny bit, if it were better seen to 
and done to.” But Jeanie Deans, was a plain, true-hearted, 
honest girl, who, while she acknowledged all the splendour of her 
old admirer’s habitation, and the value of his property, never for 
a moment harboured a tliought of doing the Laird, Butler, or 
herself, the injustice, which many ladies of higher rank would not 
have hesitated to do to all tliree, on much less temptation. 

Her present errand being with tlie Laird, she looked round the 
ofiioes to see if she could find any domestic to announce that she 
wished to sen him. As all was silence, she ventured tp open one 
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door: — it>\ag>the old Laird’s dog-kennel, now dobcrted, unless 
wlicii occupied, as one or two tubs seemed to testif} , us a washing- 
house. She tried another — it was the roofless shed where the 
hawks had been once lv(‘])t, as appeared from a perch or two not 
yet completely rotten, and a lure and jesses which were mouldering 
on the A third door led to the coal-house, which was well 

stocked. To keep a very good fire, j\aa one of the few points 
of domestic raanageiueut in which Dumbiedikes was positively 
active; in all oilier matters of domestic economy he was com- 
pletely passive, and at the merry of his housekeeper, the same 
buxom dame whom his father had long sinci^ bequeathed to his 
charge, and who, if faine did her no injustice, had feathered her 
nest pretty well at his ex]iense. 

Jeanie went on opening door-i, like the second Calender 
wanting an e\e, in the castle of the hundred obliging damsels, 
until, like the said pi'inee errant, slie came to a slalile. The 
Highland iVgasiis, Rory Bean, to whicli belongt'd the single 
entire stall, was lier old acquaintance, whom she had seen 
grazing on the baulk, as she failed not to reeognizo by Hie well- 
known ancM'iit riding furniture and demi ])ujue saddle, which 
half hung on the walls, half trailed on the litter. Beyond th(‘ 
“ treviss,” which fonned one side of the stall, stood a cw, wht> 
turned her head and lowed when Jeanie eame into tlie stable, an 
appeal which her habitual occupations c^nabled her perfectly to 
understand, and with which she could not refuse complying, by 
shaking down some fodder to the animal, which had been 
iieglecu^d like most things else in the easlle of the sluggard. 

While she was accommodating “ tlu* milky mother ” with the 
food w'liich she should have received two hours sooner, a slip- 
shod wench peeped into the stable, and perceiving that a 
stranger was employed in discharging the task which she, at 
length, and reluctantly, had quitted lier slumbers to perform, 
ejaculated, *‘Eh, sirs] the Brownie 1 tlie Brownie I” and fled, 
yelling as if she liad seen the devil. 

To explain lit*r terror, it may be necessary to notice, that the 
old house of JJumbiedikes had, according to report, been long 
haunted by a Brownie, one of thost* familiar spirits, were 
believed in ancient times to supply the deficiencies of the ordi- 
nary labourer — 

“ Whirl the long mop, and ply the airy flail.” 

Cortes, the convenience of such a supernatural assistance could 
have been nowhere more sensibly folt, than in a family where the 
domestics were so little disposed to personal activity; yet this 
serving maiden was so far from rejoicing in seeing a supposed 
aerial substitute discharging a task which slie should have long 
since performed herself, that sho proceeded to raise the family by 
her screams of horror, uttered as thick as if the Brownie had 
been flaying her. Jeanie, who had immediately resigned hot 
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temporary occupation, and followed the yelling damsel into tlie 
court-yard, in order to undeceive and appease hor, was there met 
by Mrs Janet Balchristie, tlie favourite sultana of the last Laii'd, 
as scandal wont — the housekeeper of the present. The good- 
looking buxom woman, betwixt forty and fifty, (for such we 
described her at tlie death of the last Laird,) was now a fat, red- 
faced, old dame of seventy, or thereabouts, fond of her place, 
and jealous of her authority. Conscious tliat her administration 
did not rest on so sure a basis as in tho time of the old proprietor, 
tilts considerate lady had introduced into tho family the screamer 
aforesaid, who added good features and bright eyes to the powiTS 
of her lungs. She made no conquest of the Laird, however, w ho 
seemed to live as if there was not another woman in the world 
but Joanie Leans, and to bear no very ardent or overbearing 
affection even to her. Mrs Janet Balchristie, notwitli standing, 
had her own uneasy thoughts upon tlte almost daily visits to Saint 
Leonard’s Crags, and often, when the Laird looked at licr wistfully 
and paused, according to his custom before utterance, she expected 
him to say, " Jenny, I am gaun to change my condition but 
she was relieved by “Jenny, 1 am gaun to change my slioon.” 

Still, how'ever, Mrs Balchristie regarded Joanie Leans with no 
small portion of malevolence, the customary feeling of such per- 
sons towards any one wdio they think lias tlie means of doing 
them an injury. But she had also a general aversion to any 
female, tolerably young, and decently well-looking, who shewed a 
wish to approach tho house of Lumbiedikes and the proprietor 
thereof. And as she had raised her mass of mortality out of bod 
two hours earlier than usual, to come to the rescue of her clamo- 
rous niece, sho was in such extreme bad humour against all and 
sundry, tliat Saddletrco would have pronounced, that siie har- 
boured inimicUiam contra omnra mortcUes, 

“ Wha the deil are yo I” said the fat damo to poor Jeanie, 
whom she did not immediately recognize, “scouping about a 
decent house at sic an hour in the morning 1” 

“ It was ane wanting to speak to the Laird,” said Jeanie, who 
felt something of the intuitive terror which sho had formerly 
entertained for this tennagant, when she was occasionally at 
Lumbiedikes on business of her father’s. 

“ Ano I — And what sort of ane arc ye I — hae ye nae name! — 
L ’ye think his honour has naething else to do than to speak wi’ 
ilka idle tramjier that comes about the town, and him in his bed 
yet, honest man 

“ Leai^ Mrs Balchristie,” replied Jeanie, in a submissive tone, 
“ d *ye no mind me ? — d ’ye no mind Jeanie Deans 1” 

“ Jeanie Deans !” said tlie termagant, in accents affecting the 
utmost astonishment ; then, taking two strides nearer to her, she 
peered into her face with a store of curiotdty, equallv scornful 
and malignant — “ 1 say Jeanie Leans indeed — Jeanie Deevil, 
they had better hae oa’ed ye !— A bonny spot o’ wark your tittie 
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aud you liao made out, murdering ao puir wean, and your light 
limmt'r of a sistcr’h to be hanged for’t, as weel she deserves ! — 
And llie like o’ you to como to ony honest man’s liouse, and i^ant 
to be in to a dect'iit bachelor gentleman’s room at this time in the 
morning, and him in his bod ! — Gae wa’, gae wa’ !” 

Jeauie was struck mute with shame at the unfeeling brutality 
of this accusation, iuid could uot oven" find words tojuslify lur- 
self from the vile construction put upon her visit, when 
lialchristie, seeing her advantage, continued in the same tom*, 
“ Come, come, bundle up your pipes and tramp awa wi’ yo ! — }e 
may be seeking a father to another wean for ony thing 1 ken. If 
it wania that )Our father, auld David Deans, had been a tenant 
on our land, I would cry up the men>folk, and liae ye dookit in 
tho burn for your impudence.” 

Jeanio had already turned her back, and was walking towards 
tho door of the court-yai*d, so that Mrs Balcliristie, to make her 
last threat impressively audible to her, had raised lier stentorian 
voice to its utmost pitch. But, like many a general, she lost tlie 
engagement by pressing lier advantage too far. 

The Laird liad been disturbed in his morning slumbers by the 
tones of Mrs Balehristie’a objurgation, sounds in themselves by 
no means uncommon, but very remarkable, in respect to the 
early hour at which they were now heard, lie turned himself on 
the other side, however, in hopes the squall would blow by, when, 
in tho course of Mrs Balchristic’s second explosion of wratli, the 
name of Deans distinctly struck tlic tympanum of his ear. As 
lie was, in some degree, aware of the small portion of benevolence 
with Avliicli his housekeeper regarded the family at Saint Leonard’s, 
ho instantly conceived mat some message from thence was the 
cause of tliis untimely ire, and getting out of his bed, he slipt as 
speedily as possible into an old brocaded night-gown, and some 
other necessary garments, clapped on his head his father’s gold- 
laccd hat, (for though he was seldom seen without it, yet it is 
proper to contradict tho popular report, that he slept in it, as Don 
Q,uixote did in his helmet,] and opening the window of his bed- 
room, beheld, to his great astonishment, tho well-known figure of 
Jeanie Deans herself retreating from his gate ; while his house- 
keeper. with arms a-kimbo, fist clenched and extended, body 
erect, and head sliaking with rage, sent after her a volley of 
Billingsgate oaths. His choler rose in proportion to the surprise, 
and perhaps, to tho disturbance of his repose. Hark ye,” he 
exclaimed from the window, “ ye auld limb of Satan — wlia tlie 
deil gies you commission to guide an honest man’s daughter that 
gate V* 

Mrs Balchristio was completely caught in the manner. She 
was aware, from the unusual warmth with which tlie Laird 
expressed himself, that he was quite serious in this matter, 
she knew that, witii all his indolence of nature, there were points 
on which he might be provoked, and that, being provoked, he had 
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in him something dangerous, which her wisdom taught her to fear 
accordingly. She began, tliercftu’c, to retract her false st**}) as 
fast as she could. She was but speaking for the house’s credit, 
and she couldna think of disturbing his honour in the morning 
sae early, wdien the young woman might as wool wait or call 
again; and to be sure, she might make a mistake })etween the twa 
bisters, for ane o’ them wasna sae creditable an acquaintance.” 

Hand your peace, yft auld jade,” said Dumbiodikes ; “ the 
war&t quean e ’er stude in their slioon may ca’ you cousin, an a' 
be time that 1 have heard. — Joaiiie, my woman, gang into tlie 
parlour — hut stay, that winna be redd uj) jet — wait there a 
minute till I come doun to let ye in — Diima mind wdiat Jenny 
says to ye.” 

“ Na, na,” said Jenny, with a laugli of affected iK'artincs^-, 
“ never mind me, lass — a’ the warld kens my bark’s waiir than 
my bite — if ye had had an appointment wd* the Laird, ye might Iiae 
tauld mo — I am nao uncivil pei*son — gang your ways in by, 
hinny.” And she opened the door of the liouse with a master-key. 

“ But T had no appointment wi’ the Laird,” said Jeanie, 
drawing back ; “I want just to speak twa W(*rds to him, and 1 
w'ad ratiicr do it standing here, Mrs Balcbristie.” 

In the open court-yard ! — Na, na, that wad never do, lass ; 
we maumia guide ye that gate neither — And how ’s that douce 
lionest man, your father ?” 

Jeanie was saved the pain of answering this hypocritical ques- 
tion by the appearance of the Laird himself. 

" Gang in and get breakfast ready,” said he to his housekeeper 

— “and, d’ye hear, breakfast wi’ us yoursell — ye ken how to 
manage thae porringers of tea- water — ami, hear ye, see abune a’ 
that there ’s a gude fire. — Wetd, Jeanie, my woman, gang in by 

— gang in by, and rest ye.” 

“ Na, Imird,” Jeanie replied, endeavouring as much as she 
could to express herself with composure, notwithstanding she still 
trembled, “ 1 canna gang in — I have a lang day’s darg afore 

me — I maun be twenty mile o’ gate the night yet, if feet will 

carry me.” 

“ Guide and deliver us ! — twenty mile — twenty mile on your 
feet !” ejaculated l^umbicdikes, wdiose walks were of a very 

circumscribed diameter, — “ Ye maun never think o’ that — 

come in by.” 

“ I canna do that, Laird,” rejdied Jeanie ; “ the twa words I 
hac to say to ye I can sae here; forby that Mrs Balclmstie ” 

“The deil flee awa wi’ Mrs Balclmstie,” said Dumbiodikes, 
“ and he ’ll hae a heavy lading o’ her I I tell ye, Jeanie Deans, 
1 am a man of few words, but 1 am laird at hame, as well as in 
the field ; deil a brute or body about iny house but 1 can manage 
when I like, except Rory Bean, my powny ; but I can seldom 
be at the pUigue, an it bhma when my bluid’s up.” 

“ 1 was wanting to say to ye, Laird^” said Jeanie, who felt the 
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necessity of entering ui>on her business, “ that I was gaun a lang 
journey, outby of my father’s knowledge.” 

‘^Outby his knowledge, Jeanie ! — Is that right? Ye maun 
think 0 ’t again — it ’s no right,” said Dumbiedikes, with a counte- 
nance of great concern. 

" If I were anea at Lunnon,” said Jeanie, in exculpation, I 
am amaibt sure I could get means to speak to the queen about 
my sister’s life.” 

Lunnon — and the queen — and her sister’s life !” said Dumbie- 
dikos, whistling for very amazement — " the lassie ’s demented.” 

‘‘ I am no out o’ my mmd,” said she, “ and, sink or swim, I am 
determined to gang to Lunnon, if I suld beg my way frac door 
to door — and so 1 maun, unless ye wad lend me a small sum to 
pay my expenses — little thing will do it ; and ye ken my father ’s 
a man of substance, and wad see iiae man, far less you, Laird, 
come to loss by me.” 

Dumbiedikes, on comprehending the nature of tliis application, 
could scarce trust his ears — he made no answer whatever, but 
stood with his eyes riveted on the ground. 

1 see ye are no for assisting me, Laird,” said Jeanie ; " sae 
fare ye weel — and gang and see my poor father as aften as ye 
can — he will be lonely cneiigh now.” 

Where is the silly bairn gaun ?” said Dumbiedikes ; and, 
laying hold of her hand, he led her into the house. ‘‘It’s no 
tliat I didua think o’t before,” lie said, “but it stack in my 
throat.” 

Thus speaking to himself, he led her into an old-fashioned 
pai'lour, shut the door behind tliem, and fastened it with a bolt. 
While Jeanie, surprised at tliis mana'uvre, remained as near the 
door as possible, the Laird quitted her hand, and pressed upon a 
spring lock fixed in an oak panel in the wainscot, which instantly 
slipped aside. An iron strong-box was discovered in ^ recess of 
tile wall ; ho opened this also, and, pulling out two or three 
drawers, shewed that they were filled witli leathern bags, full of 
gold and silver coin. 

“ This is my bank, Jeanie, lass,” he said, looking first at her 
and then at the treasure, with an air of great complacency, — 
“ nane o’ your goldsmith’s bills for me, — they bring folk to ruin.” 

Then suddenly changing his tone, he resolutely said, — “ Jeanie, 
1 will make ye Lady Dumbiedikes afore the sun sets, and ye may 
ride to Lunnon in ^our ain coach, if ye like.” 

“ Na, Laird,” said Jeanie, “that can never be — my father’s 
grief — my sister’s situation — the discredit to you — 

“ That ’s my business,” said Dumbiedikes ; “ ye wad say 
naething about that if yo werena a fule — and yeff 1 like ye the 
better for ’t — ae wise body ’s eneugh in the married state. But if 
your heart ’s ower fu’, take what siller will servo ye, and let it be 
when ye come back again — as gude syne as sune.” 

“ But, Laird,” said Jeanie, who felt tlie necessity of being 
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explicit with so extraordinary a lover, " I like another man 
better than you, and I canna marry ye.’’ 

Another man better than mo, Jeanio !” said Durabiedikes — 
" how is tliat possible ? — It ’s no possible, woman — ye hae kend 
me sae lang.” 

Ay but, Laird,” said Jeanio, with persevering simplicity, ‘‘ 1 
hae kend him langer.” 

Langer ! — It ’s no possible,” exclaimed the poor Laird. It 
canna be ; yo were bom on the land. O Jeanio woman, ye haciia 
lookit — yo haena seen the half o’ tlie gear.” lie drew out 
another drawer — “ A’ gowd, Jeanic,and tlicre ’s hands for siller 
lent — And the rental book, Jeanio — clear three hunder sterling 
— deil a wadset, heritable band, or burden — Yo haena lookit at 
them, woman — And then my mother’s wardrobe, and my 
grandmother’s forby — silk gowns wad stand on their ends, their 
pearliii-lacc as fine as spiders’ webs, and rings and ear-rings to tho 
boot of a* that — they are a’ in the chamber of deas — Oh, Jeanie, 
gang up the sbur and look at them I” 

But Jeanie held fast her integrity, though beset with tempta- 
tions, which perhaps the Laird of Dumbiedikes did not greatly 
err in supposing were those most affecting to her sex. 

"It canna be, Laird — I liave said it — and ! canna break my 
word till him, if ye wad gie me the haill barony of Dalkcitli, and 
Lugton into the bargain.” 

" Your word to Ah/?,” said the Laird, somewhat pettishly ; 
" but wha is he, Jeanie ? — wha is he ? — J haena heard his 
name yet — Come now, Jeanie, ye are but queering us — 1 am no 
trowing that there is sic a ano in tho world — yc arc but making 
fashion — What is he ? — wha is he f ’ 

" Just lieubcu Butler, that ’s schuleiuastcr at Libberton,” said 
Jeanie. 

" Reube^ Butler ! Reuben Butler !” echoed the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes, pacing the apartment in high disdain, — " Reuben 
Butler, the dominie at Libberton — and a dominie depute too !— - 
Reuben, the son of my cottar I — Very wool, Jeanie lass, wilfu’ 
woman will hae her way — Reuben Butler ! ho liasna in his 
pouch the value o’ the auld black coat he wears — but it disua 
signify.” And, as he spoke, he shut buccessively and with vehe- 
mence, the drawers of his treasury. " A fair offer, Jeanie, is nae 
cause of feud — Ae man may bring a horse to the water, but 
twenty wunna ^ him drink — And as for wasting my substance 
on other folk’s joes ” 

There was sometliing in the last hint that nettled Jeanie’s 
honest pride. — "I was begging none frae your honour,” sho 
said ; " least of%* on sic a score as ye pit it on. — Gude-moming 
to ye^ sir ; ye hae been kind to my father, and it isna in my heart 
to think otherwise than kindly of you.” 

So sayii^, she left the room without listening to a faint " But, 
Jeanie — «fmie^6tay, woman I” and traversing the court-yard 
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with a q\uck step, she set out on her forward journey, her bosom 
glowing with that natural indignation and shame, which an 
honest mind feels at having subjected itself to ask a favour, 
wliich had been unexpectedly refused. When out of the Laird’s 
ground, and once more upon the public road, her pace slackened, 
her anger cooled, and anxious anticipations of the consequence 
of this unexpected disappointment began to influence her with 
other feelings. Must she then actually beg her way to London ? 
for such seemed the alternative; or must she turn back, and 
solicit her father for money ; and by doing so lose time, which 
was precious, besides tlie risk of encountering his positive prohi- 
bition respecting her journey i Yet sho saw no medium between 
these alternatives; and, while she walked slowly on,^was still 
meditating whether it were not better to return. 

While she was thus in an uncertainty, she heard the clatter of 
a horse’s hoofs, and a well-known voice calling her name. She 
looked round, and saw advancing towards her on a pony, whose 
bare back and halter assorted ill with th(' nightgown, slippers, 
and laced cocked-hat of the rider, a cavalier of no less importance 
than Dumbiedikes himself. In the energ}^ of his pursuit, lie had 
overcome even tlie Highland obstinacy of Rory Bean, and com- 
pelled that self-willed palfrey to cantor the way liis rider chose ; 
which Rory, however, peribrmed with all tlie symptoms of 
I’eluotance, turning liis head, and accompanying every bound ho 
made in advance with a sidelong motion, w^hich indicated his 
extreme wish to turn round, — a manmuvro which nothing but 
the constant exercise of the Laird’s heels and cudgel could 
possibly have counteracted. 

When the Laird came up with Jeanie, the first words he 
uttered were, — “ J canic, tliey say ane shouldna aye take a woman 
at her first word ?” 

Ay, but ye maun take mo at mine, Laird,” said Jeanie, 
looking on tho ground, and walking on without a pause. — “ I hae 
but ae word to bestow on ony body, and that ’s aye a true ane.” 

Then,” said Dumbiedikes, at least ye suldna aye take a man 
at kis first word. Ye maunua gang this wilfu’ gate sillerlcss, 
come o ’t what like.” — He put a purse into her hand. “ I wad 
gie you Rory too, but ho ’s as wilfu’ as yoursell, and he ’s ower 
weel used to a gate tliat maybe he and 1 hae gaen ower aften, and 
he *11 gang nae road else.’* 

"But, Laird,” said Jeanie, "though I ken my father will 
satisfy every penny of this siller, whatever there’s o’t, yet ] 
wadna like to borrow it frae ane tliat maybe thinks of something 
mair than the paying o ’t back again.” 

" There *s just twenty-five guineas o ’t,” said Dtnibiedikes, with 
a gentle sigh, " and whether your father pays or di'siia pay, I 
make ye free till *t without another word. Gang where ye like — 
do what ye like and marry a* the Butlers in the country gin yo 
like — And sae, gude-morning to you, Jeanie.” 
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“ And God bless you, Laird, wi* mony a gude-moming,” said 
Jeanie, her heart more softened by the unwonted generosity of 
this uncouth character, than perhaps Butler might have approved, 
had he known her feelings at that moment ; “ and comfort, and 
tlie Lord’s peace, and the peace of tlie world, bo witli you, if we* 
suld never meet again !” 

Dumbiedikes turned and w'avcd liis hand ; and his pony, much 
more willing to rotiirn than he had been to set out, hurried him 
homewards so fast, that, -wanting the aid of a regular bridle, as 
well as of saddle and stirrups, ho was too much puzzled to keep 
his seat to permit of his looking behind, oven to give the parting 
glance of a forlorn swain. T am ashamed to say, tliat the sight 
of a lover^ run away with in nightgo^vn and 9lip])ers and a laced 
hat, by a barc-hacked Highland pony, had something in it of a 
sedative, even to a grateful and deserved burst of afh'ctionate 
esteem. The figure of Dumbiedikes was too ludicrous not to 
confirm Jeanie in the original sentiments she eutertainod 
towards him. 

“ He ’a a gudq crcatiu*e,” said slie, “ and a kind — it ’s a pity he 
has sae willyard a powuy.” And she immediately turned her 
thoughts to the important journey which she had commenced, 
reflecting with pleasure, that, according to her habits of life and 
of undergoing fatigue, she was now amply or even superfluously 
provided with tlie means of encountering the expenses of the 
road, up and down from London, and all other expenses whatever. 


CHAPTER XXVIT. 

Wliat strungo and way wait! tlioughta will slide 
Into a lovrra lioad ; 

“ <) nuTcy !*' to m.\si If I pried, 

“ IJ Lucy should bo dead !" 

Wordsworth. 

In pursuing her solit^ journey, our heroine, soon after passing 
tlie house of Dumbiedikes, gained a little eminence, from which, 
on looking to tlie eastward down a prattling brook, whose meanders 
were shaded with straggling willows and alder trees, she could see 
the cottages of Woodend and Beersheba, the hamits and habita- 
tion of her early life, and could distinguish the common on which 
she had so often herded sheep, and the recesses of the rivulet 
where she had jpulled rushes with Butler, to plait crowns and 
sceptres for her sister Eflie, then a beautiful but spoiled child, of 
about tiiree years old. The recollections which the scene brought 
witli them were so bitter, that, had slie indulged them, she would 
have sate down and relieved her heart with tears. 

^‘But 1 kend,” said Jeanie, when she gave an account of her 
IwOllprimage^ "that greeting would do but little good, and that it 
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was mair beseeming to thank tlie Lord, that had shewed me kind- 
ness and eountenaiiec by means of a inan,thatmony ca’da Nabal 
and churl, but wha was free of his gudes to me os ever tlie 
fountain was free of the stream. And 1 minded the Scripture 
about the sin of Israel at Moribah, when the people murmured, 
although Moses had brought water from the dry rock tliat the 
congrt'gation might drink and live. Sae, 1 wad not trust mysell 
with another look at puir Woodend, for the very blue reek that 
came out of the lum-head pat me in mind of the change of market 
days with us.” 

In this resigned and Christian temper she pursued her journey, 
until she was beyond this place of melancholy recollections, and 
not distant from the village whore Butler dwxdt, which, with its 
old-fashioned church and steeple, rises among a tuft of trees, 
occupying the ridge of an eminence to the south of Edinburgh. 
At a quarter of a mile’s distanee is a clumsy square tower, the 
residence of the Laird of Libberton, who, in former times, with 
the habits of the predatory chivalry of Germany, is said frequently 
to have annoyed the city of Edinburgh, by ^tercepting the 
supplies and merchandise which came to the town from the 
southward. 

This village, its tower, and its church, did not lie precisely iu 
Jeanic’s road towards England ; hut they were not mucli aside 
from it, and the village was the abode f>f Butler. She had 
resolved to see him in the beginning of her journey, because she 
conceived him the most proper person to write to her father 
coiiccmiiig licr resolution and her hopes. There was probably 
anotlier reason latent in her aifcctionate bosom. She wished once 
more to sec the object of so early and so sincere an attachment, 
before commencing a pilgrimage, the perils of which she did not 
disguise from herself, although she did not allow them so to press 
upon her mind as to diiiiiiiish the strength and energy of Iier 
resolution, A visit to a lover from a yoimg person in a liigher 
rank of life than Jeanie’s, would have had something forward and 
improper in its character. But the simplicity of her rural habits 
was unacquainted with these punctilious ideas of decorum, and 
no notion, therefore, of impropriety crossed her imagination, as, 
setting out upon a long journey, she went to hid adieu to an 
early friend. 

There was still another motive that pressed upon her mind ^ 
witli additional force as she approached the village. She had 
looked anxiously for Butler in the court-house, and had expected 
that certainly, in some part of that eventful day, ho would have 
appeared to bring such countenance and support as he could give 
to his old friend, and the protector of bis youth, even if her own 
claims were laid aside. She knew, indeed, that he was under a 
certain degree of restraint ; but she still had hoped that he would 
have found means to emancipate himself from it, at least for one 
day. In short, the wild and wayward thoughts which Words- 
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«<rorth has described as rising in an absent lover’s imagination, 
suggested, as the only explanation of his absence, that Butler 
must be very ill. And so much had this wrought on her imagi- 
nation, that when she approached the cottage where her lover 
occupied a small apartment, and which had been pointed out to 
her by a maiden with a milk-pail on her head, she trembled at 
anticipating the answer she might receive on inquiring for him. 

Her fears in tins case had, indeed, only hit upon the truth. 
Butler, whose constitution was naturally feeble, did not soon 
recover the fatigue of body and distress of mind whidi he had 
suffered, in consequence of the tragical events with which our 
narrative commenced. The painful idea that his character was 
breathed on by suspicion, was an aggravation to his distress. 

But the most cruoi additiem was the absolute prohibition laid 
by tile magistrates on bis holding any comnmiiieation with Deans 
or his family. It had unfortunately appeared likely to them, 
that some intercourse might he again attempted with that family 
by llobertson, through the medium of Butler, and this they were 
anxious to intqj^cept, or jircvent if possible. The measuro was 
not meant as a harsh or injurious severity on the part of the 
magistrates; but, in Butler’s circumstances, it pressed cruelly 
hard. He felt he must be sufftTing under the bad opinion of the 
jierson who was dearest to him, from an imputation of unkind 
desertion, the most alien to his natur(\ 

This painful thought, pressiiig on a frame already injured, 
brought on a succession of slow and lingering feverihh attacks, 
which greatly impaired his ht^alth, and at length rcudei*cd him 
incapable even of the sedentary duties of the school, on which his 
bread depended. Fortunately, old Mr Whackbairn, who was the 
principal teacher of tiie little parochial establishment, was sincerely 
attached to Butler. Besides that ho was sensible of his merits 
and value as an assistant, which had greatly raised the credit of 
his little school, the ancient pedagogue, who had himself been 
tolerably educated, retained some taste for classical lore, and 
would gladly relax, afh'r the drudgery of the school was over, by 
conning over a few pages of Horace or Juvenal with his usher, 
A similarity of taste begot kindness, and accordingly he saw 
Butler’s increasing debility with great compassion, roused up Ids 
own energies to teaching the scliool in the morning hours, insisted 
upon his assistant’s reposing himself at that period, and, besides, 
supplied him with su^ comforts as the patient’s situation re- 
quired, and his own means were inadequate to compass. 

Such was Butler’s situation, scarce able to drag himself to the 
place where his daily drudgery must gain his daily bread, and 
racked with a tiiousand feanul anticipations concerning the fate 
of those who were dearest to him in the world, when the trial 
and condemnation of Efiie Deans put the cope-stone upox^ his 
mental misery. 

lie liad a particular account of these events from a fellow- 
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student who resided in the same village, and who, having been 
present on the melancholy occasion, was able to place it in all its 
agony of horrors before his excruciated imagination. That sleep 
sliould have visited his eyes after such a curfew-note, was impos- 
sible. A thousand dreadful visions haunted his imagination all 
night, and in the morning he was awaked from a feverihli slum- 
ber, by the only circumstance which could have added to liis 
distress, — tho visit of an intrusive ass. 

I’his unwelcome visitant was no other than Bartoline Saddle- 
tree. I’lie worthy and sapient burgher had kept his appointment 
at MacOoskie’s, with Plumdamas and some other neighbours, to 
discuss the Duke of Argyle’s 8])eech, the justice of Effic Dean’s 
eondenmalion, and the improbability of her obtaining a reprieve. 
This sage conclave disputed liigli and flrauk deep, and on tlie 
next inoniing Dartoline felt, as be expressed it, as if" liis head was 
like a “ confus<'d progress of writs.’* 

To bring his reflective powers to their usual serenity, Saddle- 
tree resolved to take a morning’s ride upon a certain hackney, 
which he, Plumdamas, and anotlier honest sho})kecper, combined 
to niaintaiu by joint subscription, for occasional jaunts for the 
purjiose of business or exercise. As Saddletree bad two children 
boarded with Whackbairn, and was, as we have seen, rather fond 
of Butler’s society, he turned his palfrey’s head towards Libberton, 
and (’ainc, as we have already said, to give the unfortunate usher 
that additional vexation, of which Imogene complains so feelingly, 
when she says, 

“I’m sprighted witli a fool — 

Bprighted and anger’d worse.” 

If any thing could have added gall to bitterness, it was tlie 
choice which Saddletree made of a subject for his proshig 
harangues, being the trial of Effio Deans, and the probability of 
her being executed. Every word fell on Butler’s ear like the 
knell of a dcatli-hell, or tho note of a screech-owl. 

Jeanie paused at the door of her lover’s humble abode upon 
hearing the loud and pompous tones of Saddletree sounding from 
the inner apartment, Credit me, it will be sae, Mr Butler. 
BraJidy cannot save) her. She maun gang down the Bow wi’ the 
lad in the pioted coat* at her heels. — I am sorry for the lassie, 
but tlic law, sir, maun hue its course — 

* Vivat Rex, 

Ourrat Lex/ 

as the poet has it, in whilk of Horace’s odea 1 know not.” 

Hero Butler groaned, in utter impatience of the brutality and 
ignorance which Bartoline had contrived to amalgamate into one 
sentence. But Saddletree, like other proaers, was bleaaed with a 

• The executioner, in livery of block or dark grey and silver, likened by low 
wit too magpie. 
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happy obtuseness of perception concerning tiie unfavourable 
impression which he sometimes made on his auditors. He ]>ro- 
ceeded to deal fortli his scraps of legal knowledge without mercy, 
and concluded by asking Butler, with great self-complacency, 
“ Was it na a pity my father didna send me to Utrecht ? Havena 
I missed the chance to turn out as clar'miwas an ictUB, as auld 
Grunwiggin himsell ? — Whatfor dinna ye speak, Mr Butler? 
Wad I no hae been a clarmimus ictus ? — Kh, man.” 

” I really do not understand >ou, Mr Saddletree,” said Butler, 
thus pushed hard for an answer. His faint and exhausted tone 
of voice was instantly drowned in the sonorous bray of Bartoline. 

“ No understand me, man ? — Jelus is Latin for a lawyer, is it 
not?” 

“ Not that ever 1 heard of,” answered Butler, in the same 
dejech'd tone. 

The deil ye didna ! — See, man, I got the word hut tliis moni- 
ing out of a memorial of Mr Crossinyloof’s — see, there it is, 
ictus c/arissimus et perfi — peritissimus — it’s a’ Latin, for itV 
printed in the Italian types.” 

“ 0, you mean juris-consultus — Ictus is an abbreviation for 
juriB-consuhuB,^' 

“ Dinna teU me, man,” persevered Saddletree, “ there nae 
abbreviates except in adjudications ; and this is a’ about a servi- 
tude of water-drap — that is to say, tUlicuIian* (maybe ye ’ll say 
that’s no Latin neither,) in Mary King’s Close in the High 
Street.” 

« Very likely,” said poor Butler, ovei’wlielmed by the noisy 
perscvcnince of his visiter. “ I am not able to dispute with you.” 

“ Few folk are — few folk are, Mr Butler, though 1 say it, that 
shouldna say it,” returned Bartoh'ne, with great delight, “ Now, 
it vill be twa hours yet or ye ’re wanted in the schule, and a.s ye 
are no weel, T ’ll sit wi’ you to divert ye, and explain t’ ye the 
nature of a tUlicldUiu. Ye maun ken, the petitioner, Mrs Crom- 
bie, a very decent woman, is a friend of mine, and T hao stude 
her friend in this case, and brought hci‘ wi’ credit into the court, 
and I doubtna that in due time she will win out o’t wi’ credit, win 
she or lose sh(\ Vo see, being an inferior tciiemeut or laigh 
house, we grant ourselves to be burdened wi’ the tillicide, that is, 
tliat we are obligated to receive the natural watcr-drap of the 
superior tenement, sae far as the siimi* fa’s frae the heavens, or 
the roof of our neighbour’s house, and from thence by the gutters 
or eaves upon our laigh tenement. But tlie other night comes a 
Highland quean of a lass, and she flashes, God kens what, out at 
the eastmost window of Mrs MacPhail’s house, tliat ’s tlic supe- 
rior tenement. 1 believe the auld women wad hao agreed, for 
Luckie MacPhail sent down tlie lass to tell iny friend Mrs Crombio 
tlmt slie had made the gardyloo out of the wrung window, out of 


* He meant, probably, stfUmidium, 
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respect for twa Higblandmen that were speakinf^ Gaelic in the 
close below the riglit ane. But luckily for Mrs Croiiibie, I just 
chanced to come in in time to break aff tlie communing;, for it ’s 
a pity the point suldiia bo tried. We had Mrs MacPhail into the 
Ten-Mark Court — The IJieland limmer of a lass wanted to swear 
herself free — but baud ye there, says I 

The detailed account of this important suit might liave lasted 
until poor Butler’s hour of rest was completely exhausted, had 
not Saddletree been interrupted by the noise of voices ait the 
door. The woman of the house where Butler lodged, on return- 
ing with lier pitclier from tlic well, whence she had been fetching 
water for the family, found our heroine Jeanio Deans standing at 
the door, impatient of the prolix harangue of Saddletree, yet un- 
willing to enter until lie should have taken his leave. 

The good woman abridged the period of hesitation by inquiring, 
“ W as } e wanting the gudeman or me, lass 

1 wanted to speak witli Mr Butler, if ho 'a at leisure,” replied 
Jeanio. 

Gang in by then, my woman,” answ^cred the goodwdfe ; and 
opening the door of a room, she announced the additional visiter 
with, “ Mr Butler, here ’s a lass wants to sjicak t’ye.” 

Tlie surprise of Butler was extreme, when Jeanie, who seddom 
stirred half a mile from home, entered his apartment upon tins 
aiiiiunciation. 

“Good God !” lie said, starting from his chair, while alarm 
restored to his elieek the colour of w'hicli sickness had deprived 
it ; “ some new misfortune must have happened !” 

“ None, Mr Uoubeii, but what you must hac heard of — hut O, 
yc are lw)king ill yourscll 1” — for the “ hectic of a moment” had 
not concealed from her aflt ctionate ejes the ravages which lin- 
gering disease and anxiety of mind had made in her lover’s 
person. 

“ No : I am well — quite well,” said Butler, widi eagerness j “ if 
1 can do any thing to assist you, Jeaiiic — or ^our lather.” 

“ Ay, to lie sure,” said Saddletree ; “ the family may bo con- 
sidered as limited to them twa now, just as if Effie had never been 
ill the tailzie, puir thing. But, Jeanie lass, what lirings you out 
to Libberton sac air in the morning, and your fatlier I}ing ill in 
the Luckciibooths ? ” 

“ 1 had a message frac my father to Mr Butler,” said Jeanie, 
witli embarrassment ; but instantly feeling asliami'd of the hctioii 
to which slie had resorted, for her love of and veneration for truth 
was almost quaker-like, she corrected herself — “ That is to aay, 
I wanted to speak wi^ Mr Butler about some business of my 
fatlier’s and puir Effic’s.” 

“ Is it law business 1” said Bartoline ; “ because if it be, ye had 
better take my opinion on the subject than his.*4 

“ It is not just law business,” said Jeani(^, w'ho saw consider- 
able inconvenience might arise from lotting Mr Saddletree into 
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the secret purpose of her journey ; " but I want Mr Butlei^ to 
write a letter for me.” 

« Very rii^ht,” said Mr Saddletree ; “ and if ye *11 tell me what 
it is about, J ’ll dictate to Mr Butler as Mr Crossmyloof does to 
his clerk. — (jot your pen and ink in initialibm^ Mr Butler.” 

Jeanie looked at Butler, and wrung her hands with vexation 
and impatience. 

I believe, Mr .Saddletree,” said Butler, who saw the necessity 
of Rating rid of him at all events, that Mr Whackbairn will bo 
somewhat affronted, if you do not hear your boys called up to 
tlieir lessons.” 

Indeed, Mr Butler, and that ’s as true ; and 1 promised to 
ask a half plsiy-diiy to the sclmle, so that the bairns might gang 
and see the Irmging, which canna but have a pleasing effect on 
their young minds, seeing there is no knowing "what they maj 
come to theinselves. — Odd so, I didna mind ye \\cre liere, Jeanie 
Deans ; but ye maun use yourscll to hear the matter spoken o’. 
— Keep Jeanie here till J come back, Mr Butler ; I winna bide 
ten minutes.” 

And witli this unwelcome assurance of an immediate return, he 
relieved them of the embarrassment of his presence. 

Reuben,” said Jeanie, who saw the necessity of using the 
interval of his absence in discussing what had brought her there, 

1 am bound on a lang journey — I am gaun to Lunnon to ask 
Eflie’s life of the king and of tho queen.” 

Jeanie ! you are surely not yoursedf,** answered Butler, in 
the utmost surprise ; you go to London — you address the king 
and queen !” 

“ And what for no, Rouben ? ** said Jeanie, witJi all tlie com- 
posed simplicity of her cluiracter ; it ’s but speaking to a mortal 
man and woman hen a* is done. And their hearts maun be 
made o’ flesh and blood like other folk’s, and Eflie’s story wad 
melt them were they stano. Forby, I hae heard that they are no 
sic bad folk as what the Jacobites ca’ them.” 

" Yes, Jeanie,” said Butler ; “ but their magnificence — tlieir 
retinue — the difficulty of getting audience ? ” 

1 have thought of a’ that, Reuben, and it ^all not break my 
spirit. Nae doubt their claiths will be very grand, wi’ their 
crowns on their heads, and their sceptres in their hands, like tho 
great King Ahasuerus when ho sate upon his royal throne for- 
nent the gate of his house, as we are told in Scripture. But I 
have that within me tliat will keep my heart from failing, and I 
am omaist dhre that 1 will be btrengthened to speak the errand 
1 came for.” 

" Alas ! alas V* said Butler, the kings now-a-days do not sit 
in the gate to administer justice, as in patriarchal times. I know 
as little of conrtf as you do, Jeanie, by experience ; but by read- 
ing and report I know, that the King of Britain does every thing 
by means of lus ministers.” 
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“.And if they be upright, 6od>'fearing ministers,” said Jeanie, 
“ it ’s aoe mucklo the bettor chance for Effie and me.” 

“ But you do not even understand the most ordinary words 
relating to a court,” said Butler ; “ by the ministry is meant not 
clergymen, but the king’s oihcial servants.” 

“ Nae doubt,” returned Jeanife, “ he maun hae a great number 
mair, 1 daur to say, than the duchess Jias at Dalkeith, and great 
folk’s servants are aye mair saucy than themselves. But 1 ’ll be 
decently put on, and I ’ll offer them a trifle o’ siller, as if 1 (^me 
to see the palace. Or, if they scruple that, 1 ’ll tell them 1 ’m 
come on a business of life and death, and then they will surely 
bring me to speech of tlie king and queen ?” 

Butler shook his head. “ O Jeanie, tliis is entirely a wild dream. 
You can never see them but through some great lord’s interces- 
sion, and I think it is scarce possible even then.” 

“ Weel, but maybe J can get tliat too,” said Jeanie, “ with a 
little helping from you.” 

“ From me, Jeanie ! this is the wilde.st imagination of all.” 

“ Ay, but it is not, lleubcn. llaveiia i heard you say, tliat 
your grandfather (that my father never likes to hoar» about) did 
some glide Jangsyne to the forbear of this MacCallummore, when 
he was Lord of Lorn ? ” 

“ He did so,” said Butler, eagerly, “ and I can prove it. — I will 
write to tho Duke of Argylc — report speaks him a good kindly 
man, as ho is known for a bravo soldier and true patriot — I will 
conjure him to stand between your sister and this cruel fate. 
There is but a poor chance of success, but we will try all means.” 

“We must try all means,” replied Jeanie ; “ but writing winna 
doit — a lcttt‘r canna look, and pray, and beg, and beseech, as 
the human voice can do to the human heart. A letter ’s like the 
music tliat tlie ladies have for their spinets — naetliing but black 
scores, compared to the same tune played or sung. It ’s word of 
moutli maun do it, or nacthing, Reuben.” 

“ You are right,” said Reuben, recollecting his firmness, “ and 
I will hope that Heaven has suggested to your kind heart and 
firm courage the only possible means of saving the life of this 
unfortunate girl. But, Jeanie, you must not take this most 
perilous journey alone ; 1 have an interest in you, and 1 will not 
agree that my Jeanie throws herself away. You must even, in 
the present circumstances, give me a husband’s right to protect 
you, and I will go with you myself on this journey, and assist you 
to do your duty by your family.” 

“ Alas, Roubou !” said Jeanie in her turn, “this mdst not be ; 
a pardon will not gie my sister her fair fame again, or make me 
a bride fitting for an honest man and an iisefu’ minister. Wha 
wad mind what he said in the pu’pit, that had to wife the sister 
of a woman tliat was condemned tor sic wickedness 

** But, Jeanie,” pleaded her lover, “ I do not believe, and I 
cannot believe, that Effie has done tliis deed.” 

VOL. VII. Q 
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“ Heaven bless yo for saying sae, Reuben,” answered Jeanie | 

but she niaun bear the l)lamo o *t after all.” 

But the blame, were it even justly laid on her, does not fall 
on you.” 

** Ah, Reuben, Reuben,” replied tlie young woman, "ye ken it 
is a blot that spreads to kith and kin. — Ichabod — as luy poor 
father says — the glory is departed from our house; for the 
poorest man’s house has a glory, where there are true hands, a 
divine heart, and an honest fame — And the last has gaue friic 
us a’.” 

" But, Jeanie, consider your word and plighted faith to me ; 
and would you undertake such a journey without a man to 
protect you 1 — and who should that protector be but your 
husband 

" You are kind and good, Reuben, and wad take me wi’ a’ my 
sliaine, I doubtna. But ye canna but own tliat this is no time to 
marry or be giveu in marriage. Na, if that suld ever be, it maun 
be in another and a better season. — And, dear Reuben, yo speak 
of protecting me on my journey — Alas! who will protect and 
take care of you? — your very limbs tremble witli standing for 
ten minutes on the floor ; how could you undertake a journey as 
far as Lunnon i ” 

" But I am strong — 1 am well,” continued Butler, sinking in 
liis seat totally evhausted, "at least 1 shall be quite well to- 
moiTow.” 

" Yc see, and yo ken, yo maun just let me depai*t,” said 
Jeanie, after a pause ; and then taking his exteude^d hand, and 
gazing kindly in his iaco, she added, " It ’s e’en a gri(*f the rnair 
to me to see you in tliis way. But ye maun keep up your heart 
for Jeanic’s sake, for if she isna your wife, she will never be the 
wife of living man. And now gie me the paper for MacCaUum- 
more, and bid God speed me on my way.” 

There was something of romance in Jeanie’s venturous resolu- 
tion ; yet, on consideration, as it fit*emcd impossible to alter it by 
persuasion, or to give her assistaiico but by advice, Butler, after 
some farther debaU*, put into her hands the pai>or she desired, 
which, with the muster-roll in which it was folded up, were llie 
sole memorials of the stout and entliusiastic Bible Butler, his 
grandfather. While Butler sought this document, Jeanie had 
time to take up his pocket Bible. I have marked a scripture,” 
she said, as she again laid it down, " with your kyleviiie pen, that 
will be useful to us baitli. And yo maun the trouble, Reuben, 
to write a’ this to ray father, for, God help me, I have neither 
head nor hand for lang letters at ony time, forby now ; and I 
trust him entirely to you, and 1 trust you wOl soon be permitted 
to see him. And, Reuben, when ye do win to the speech o* him, 
mind a the anld man’s bits o’ ways, for Jeanie’s sake ; and dlnna 
speak o’ Latiii or English tenns to him, for he ’s o’ the auld 
world, and downa bide to be fasliod wi’ tliem, though I daresay 
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lie may be wran/^. And diiina ye say miicklo to him, but bct 
him on Bpeakin^ lihnsell, for ho ’ll bring himsell mair comfort 
that way. And 0, Reuben, tlio poor lassie in yon dungeon ! — 
but 1 needna bid your kind heart — gie Ikt wliat comfort ye can 
as Boon as they will let yc see her— toll her — But I niaunna 
speak niair about her, for I niaunna take leave o* yc wi* tlie tear 
in my ce, for that wadna be canny. God bless, ye,Rc’uben !” 

To avoid so ill an omen she left the room hastily, while her 
features yet retained the mournful and affectionate smile wliieli 
she had compelled them to wear, in order to support Butler's 
spirits. 

It seemed, as if tlie power of sight, of spct‘ch, and of reflection, 
had left him as she disappeared from tlie room, which she had 
entered and rotirc*d from so like an apparition. Saddletree, who 
entered immediately afterwards, overwhelmed him with questions, 
which he answered without undei-standing them, and with legal 
disquisitions, wliich conveyed to him no iota of meaning. At 
length the learn(‘d burgess recollected that thci’c was a Baron 
Court to be held at Loanhead that day, and though it was hardly 
worth while, he might as weel go to see if there was ony thing 
doing, as he was acquainted with the baron-bailie, who was a 
decent man, and would bo glad of a word of h*gal advice.*' 

So soon as he departed, ButliT flew to the Bible, the last book 
which Jcaiiio had touched. To his extreme burprisc, a paper, 
containing two or three pieces of gold, dropped from tlie book. 
With a Idack-lcad pencil, she Itad marked the sixteentli ami 
twenty-fifth verses of the thirty -seventh Psabii, — A little tliat 
a righteous man hath, is better tliaii the riches of the wicked.” — 

" 1 have been young and am now old, yet have 1 not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread.” 

Deeply impressed witli the affectionate delicacy which shrouded 
its own generobity under the cover of a providential supply to his 
wants, he pressed the gold to his lips with mow ardour than ever 
the metal was greeted with by a miser. To emulate her devout 
firmnebs and confidence seemed now the pitch of his ambition, 
and his first task was to vrrite an account to David Deans of his 
tlanghtcr’s resolution and journey bouthwm*d. He studied every 
benluneiit, and even every phrase, which he thought could recon- 
cile the old man to her extraordinary resolution. The effect 
wliich this epistle produced will be hereafter adverted to. 
Butler committed it to the charge of an honest clown, who had 
frequent dealing with Deans in the sale of his dairy produce, and 
who readily undertook a journey to Edinburgh, to put the letter 
into his own hands.* 

* Dy dint of aasiduous research I am enabled to certiorate the reader, tlmt the 
name of this person was Saunders Droadtoot, and that he dealt in the wholesome 
commodity called kirn-milk, (A/if/hU, buttermilk.;— J. C. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“ ]M,\ iiativr land, good night! ” 

Lord Ryron. 

In the present day, a journey from Edinburjjh to London is a 
matter at once safe, brief, and simple, however inexperienced or 
unprotected the traveller. Numerous coaches of different rates 
of charge, and as many packets, are perpetually passing and 
repassing betwixt the capital of ilrilain and her northern sister, 
so that the mi»st timid or indolent may execute such a journey 
u^>on a few hours’ notice. Ihit it was diflereiit in 17117. So 
slight and infrequent was the intercourse betwixt London and 
Edinburgh, that men still alive remember that upon oiu‘ occasion 
the mail from the former city arrived at the General Post-Office 
in Scotland with only one letter in it.* The usual mode of tra- 
vidling was by moans of post-horses, the traveller occupying one, 
and his guide another, in which manner, by relays of horses from 
stage to stag(', the journey might be accomplished in a wonder- 
fully short time by tliose who could endure fatigue. To have the 
bones shaken to i>icces by a constant change of I hose hacks was 
a luxury L»r the rich — the poor wore under the lu'cessity of 
using the mode of conveyaiu'c with uhieh nature had provided 
them. 

With a strong heart, and a frame patient of fatigue, Jeanic 
Deans, travelling at the rate of twenty miles a-day, and sometimes 
farther, traversed tlie soutliern part of Scotland, and advanced as 
far as Durliam. 

Hithei*to she had heen either among her own country-folk, or 
those to whom her hare feet and tartan screen were objects too 
familiar to attract much attrition. But as she advanced, she 
perceived that both circumstances exposed her to sarcasm and 
taunts, which she might otherwise have escaped ; and althou^i 
in her heart she thought it unkind, and inhospitable, to sneer at 
a passing stranger fin account of the fashion of her attire, yet she 
had the good ^ense to alter those parts of her dress which attracted 
ill-natured observation. Her checijued screen was deposited 
carefully in her bundle, and she conformed to the national extra- 
vagance of wearing shoes and stockings for the whole day. She 
confessed afterwards, that, “ besides the wastrife, it was lang 
or she could walk sae comfortably with the shoes as without 
them ; but there was often a hit saft iieather by the road-aide, 
and that lielped lier weel on.” The want of the screen, which 
was drawn over the head like a veil, she supplied by a bon-grace, 
as she called it ; a large straw bonnet, like those worn by the 
English maidens when labouring in the fields. ** But 1 thought 

* Th« f^t is certain. The single epistle woB addressed to the principal director 
of the British Linen Company. 
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unco shame o’ mysell,” she said, “ the first time I put on a mtu - 
ried woman’s hon-(jra6e^ and me a single maiden.” 

Witli these changes she had little, as she said, to make “ her 
kenspeckle when slie didua speak,” hut her accent and language 
drew down on her so many jests and gibes, couchc'd in a worse 
patois liy far than licr own, that she soon ff)und it was her interest 
to talk as little and as seldom its possible. She answered, therefore, 
civil salutations of chance passengers with a civil curtsy, and 
chose, with anxious circumspection, such places of I’cpose as 
look<‘d at once most decent and sequestered. She found the 
common people of England, although inferior in courtesy to 
strangers, such as was then practised in her own more unfre- 
quented country, \et, upon the whole, h> no means deficient in 
the real duties of hos[>jtality. She readily obtained food, and 
shelter, and protection at a very moderate rate, which sometimes 
tlie generosity of mine host altogc'ther declined, with a blunt 
apology, — “ Thee liast a long way alure thee, lass ; and J’se ne’er 
take penny out o’ a single woman’s purse* ; it ’s tlic best friend 
thou can have on the road.” 

It often happened, too, tliat miiiebostesB was struck witli ‘‘the 
tidy, nice Scotch body,” and procured Ikt an escort, or a east in 
a waggon, for soim* psa't of the way, or gave her a iisidul advice 
and recommendation respecting her resting-places. 

At York our pilgrim stopped for the beat part of a day, partly 
to recruit her Hti-eiigth,— partly because she bad the good lu(*k 
to obtain a lodging in an inn kept by a country woman, — partly 
to indite two letters to her lather and lieulien Butler ; au opera- 
tion of some little difliculty, her habits being by no means those of 
literary composition. That to her father w^as m the following words; 

“ Dearest Fathi:r, 

I make my pi’cscnt pilgrimage more heavy and burdensome, 
through the sad occasion to reflect that it is without your know- 
ledge, which, God knows, was far contrary to my heart; for 
Scripture eajs, that ‘the vow of the daughter should not be 
binding witliout the consent of the father,’ wherein it may be 1 
have been guilty to tak this wcarie journey without your consent. 
Nevertheless, it was borne in upon my mind that I should be an 
instrument to help my poor sisttT in this extremity of ucedecssity, 
otherwise I wad not, for wealth or for world’s gear, or for the 
haill lands of Da’keith and Lugton, have done the like o’ this, 
without your free will and knowledge. 0, dear father, as ye wad 
desire a blessing on my journey, and upon your household, sj>eak 
a word or write a line of comfort to yon poor prisoner. If she 
has sinned, she has son'owed and suffered, and yc ken better 
tlrnn me, that we maun forgie others, as we pray to be forgien. 
Dear father, forgive my saying this inuckle, for it doth not became 
a young head to instruct grey hairs ; but I am sae far frae ye, 
tlmt my heart yearns to yc a’, and &in wad 1 hear that yo had 
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forgien her trespass, and sae I uae douht say mair than may 
become me. The folk here are civil, and, like the barbarians 
unto the holy apostle, hae shewn mo much kindness ; and there 
are a sort of chosen people in the land, for they hae some kirks 
without organs that are like ours, and are called meeting-houses, 
where the minister preaclies wthout a gown. But most of the 
country are prelatists, whilk is awfu’ to think ; and 1 saw twa 
men tliat were ministers following bunds, as bauld as Roslin or 
Driden, the young Laird of Loup-^e-dike, or ony wild gallant in 
Lotliian. A sorrowfu’ sight to behold ! ^ O, dear father, may a 
blessing be with your down-lying and up-rising, and remember 
ill your prayers your affectionate daughter to command, 

“ Jean Deans.” 

A postscript bore, T learned from a decent woman, a grazier’s 
widow, that they liac a cure for the muir-ill in Cumberland, whilk 
is ane pint, as they ca’t, of yill, whilk is a dribble in comparison 
of our gawsic Scots pint, and hardly a mutchkin, boil’d wi’ sope 
and hartshorn draps, and toomed doun the creature's throat wi’ 
ane whom. Ye might try it on the bauson-faced year-auld quey ; 
an it does nae gude, it can do nae ill, — She was a kind woman, 
and seemed hkeely about horned beasts. When I reach Lunnon, 
1 intend to gang to our cousin Mrs Glass, the tobacconist, at tlw* 
sign o’ tlio Thistle, wha is so ceevil as to send you down your 
8|3euchan-fu’ anes a-year; and as she must be well kend in 
Lunnon, I doubt not easily to find out where she lives.” 

Being seduced into betraying our heroine’s confidence thus far, 
we will stretch our communication a stop beyond, and impart to 
tlie reader her letter to her lover. 

“ Mn Reuben Butler, 

" Hoping tliis will find you hotter, this comes to say, that I 
have reached this great town safe, and am not wearied witli walk- 
ing, but tlie better for it. And 1 liave seen many tilings which I 
trust to tell you one day, also the muckle kirk of this place ; and 
all around the city are mills, whilk havena muckle wheels nor 
mill-dams, but gang by tho wind — strange to behold. Ane mil- 
ler asked me to gang in and see it work, but 1 wad not, for 1 am 
not come to the south to make acquaintance with strangers. I 
keep the straight road, and just beck if ony body speaks to me 
ceevilly, and answers naebody with tlie tong but women of mine 
ain sect. I wish, Mr Butler, T kend ony thing that wad mak ye 
weel, for they hae mair medicines in this town of York than wad 
core a’ Scotland, and surely some of them wad he gude for your 
complaints. Tf ye liad a kindly motherly body to nurse ye, and 
no to let ye waste yourseJl wi' reading — whilk ye road mair dian 
enough wi’ the bairns in the schulc — and to gie ye warm milk in 
. the morning, I wad be mair easy for yc. Mr Butler, keep 
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a good heart, for we are in the hands of Ane that Itons better 
what is gude for us than wo ken what is for oursells. 1 hae nac 
doubt to do that for which I am come — I canna doubt it — I 
winna think to doubt it — because, if I haena full assurance, how 
shall I bear myself with earnest entreaties in the great folk’s 
presence ? But h) ken that ane’s purpose is right, and to make 
their heart strong, is the way to get tlirough the warst day’s darg. 
The bairns’ rime says, the warst l)last of the borrowing days* 
couldna kill the tlirco silly poor hog-lams. And if it be God’s 
pleasure, we that aiv hindered in sorrow may meet again in joy, 
oven on this hither side of Jordan. I dinna bid ye mind what I 
said at our partin’ anent my poor father and that misfortunatc 
lassie, for 1 keu you will do sae for the sake of Christian charity, 
whilk is nuiir tlian the entreaties of her that is your servant h) 
command, " Jeanie Deans.” 

This l(>tler also had a postscript. Dear Reuben, If ye think 
that it wad hae been right for mo to have said mair and kinder 
things to ye, just think that 1 hae written aae, since I am sure 
that I wish a’ that is kind and right to ^e and by^ye. Yc will 
think 1 am turned waster, for I wear clean liose and shooii every 
day ; but it ’s the fashion here for decent bodies, and ilka land has 
its ain land-law. Ower and aboon a’, if laughing days were e’er 
to come back again till us, ye wad laugh wool to sec my round 
face at the far end of a strae hon-grace^ that looks as muckle and 
round as the midd<dl aisle in Libberton Kirk, But it sheds the 
fiun weel aff, and keeps unceevil folk frac staring as if ane were a 
worrycow. I sail tell yc by writ how I come on wi’ the Duke of 
Argylo, wlien I won up to Lunnon, Direct a line, to say how ye 
are, to me, to the charge of Mrs Margaret Glass, tobacconist, at 
the sign of the Thistle, Lunnon, whilk, if it assures mo of your 
health, will make my mind sae muclde easier. Excuse bad spell- 
ing and writing, as I have ane ill pen.” 

The orthography of these epistles may seem to tlie southron to 
require a better apology than the letter expresses, tliough a bad 
pen was tlie excuse of a certain Galwegian laird for bad spelling ; 
but, on behalf of the heroine, I would have them to Icnow, that, 
thanks to the care of Butler, Joanie Deans wrote and spelled 
fifty times bettor than half tho women of rank in Scotland at that 
period, whose strange orthography and singular diction form the 
stron^st contrast to the good sense which tlieir correspondence 
usually intimates. 

For tlic rest, in the tenor of these epistles, Jeanie expressed, 
perhaps, more hopes, a firmer courage, and better spirits, than 

* The three last days of March, old style, are called the Bonowing Days ; for 
AS they are remarked to be unusually stormy, it is feigned that March bad bor- 
rowed them hrom April, to extend the sphere of his rougher sway. The rhyme 
on the subject is quoted in Leyden's edition of the Com^ynt of Scotland. 
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she actually felt. But this was with the amiable idea of relieving 
her father and lover from apprehensions on her account, whicli 
she was sensible must greatly add to their other trouljles. If 
they think me weel, and like to do weel,” said the poor julgrim to 
herself, “my father will be kinder to Efhe, and Butler will bo 
kinder to himself. F’or I ken weel that they will tliink mair o’ 
me than I do o’ mysell.” 

Accordingly, she sealed her letters carefully, and put them into 
the post-otfice with her own hand, after many inquiries concerning 
the time in which they were likely to roach Edinburgh. When 
this duty was performed, she- readily accepted her limdlady’s 
pressing invitation to dino with her, and remain till the next 
morning. The hostess, as we have said, was her countrywoman, 
and tlie eagerness with which Scottish people meet, communicate, 
and, to the extent of their power, assist eaeh other, although it is 
often objeett'd to us as a prejudice and narrowness of sentiment, 
seems, on the contrary, to arise from a most justifiable and 
honourable feeling of patriotism, combined with a conviction, 
which, if undeserved, would long since have been confuted by 
experience, tliat the habits and principles of the nation are a sort 
of guarantee for tlie character of the individual. At any rate, if 
the extensive influence of tliis national partiality he considered as 
an additional tic, binding man to man, and calling forth the good 
offices of such as can render them to tho countryman who 
happens to need them, wo think it must be found to exceed, as an 
active and efficient motive to generosity, that more impartial and 
wider principle of general benevolence, which we have sometimes 
seen pleaded as an excuse for assisting no individual whatever. 

Mrs Bickerton, lady of the ascendant of the Seven Stars, in the 
Castle-gate, York, was deeply infected with the unfortunate pre- 
judices of her country. Indeed, she displayed so much kindness 
to Jeanie Deans, (because she herself, being a Merse woman, 
marched with Mid-Lothian, in which Jeanie was horn,) shewed 
such motherly regard to her, and such anxiety for her farther 
progress, that Jeanie thought herself safe, though by temper 
sufficiently cautious, in communicating her whole story to hor. 

Mrs Bickerton raised her hands and eyes at the recital, and 
exhibited much wonder and pity. But she also gave some 
effectual good advice. 

She required to know the strength of Jeanie’s purse, reduced 
by her deposit at Libberton, and fbe necessary expense of her 
journey, to about fifteen pounds. “ This,” she said, “ would do 
very well, providing she would carry it a’ safe to London.” 

“ Safe 1” answered Jeanie ; “ I ’se warrant my carrying it safe, 
bating the needful expenses.” 

“ Ay, but highwaymen, lassie,” said Mrs Bickerton ; “ for ye 
are eome i&to a more civilized, that is to say, a more roguish 
country than the north, and how ye arc to get forward, 1 do not 
profess to know. If ye could wait here eight days, our waggons 
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would up, and I would recommend you to Joe Broad wheel, 
who would see you safe to tJie Swan and two Necks. And dinna 
sneeze at Joe, if lie khould be for drawing up wi’ jou,” (continued 
Mrs Bickerton, her acquiivd English mingling witli her national 
or original dialect,) “ he ’s a liandy boy, and a >vanter, and no lad 
better thought o’ on the road; and the English make good husbands 
enough, witness my poor man, Moses Bickerton, as is i’ tlio kirk- 
yard.” 

Jeanie hastened to say, that she could not possibly wait for thf* 
setting forth of Joe Broadwhecl; being internally by no moans 
gratified with the idea of becoming the object of his attention 
during the journey. 

“ Aweel, lass,” answered the good landlady, “ then thou must 
pickle ill tlniie am poke-nook, and buckle thy girdle thine ain 
gate. But take my ad\ ice, and hide thy gold in thy stays, and 
keep a piece or two and some silver, m case tliou be ’st spoke 
withal ; for there ’s as wud lads haunt within a day’s walk from 
hence, as on the braes of Bonn in Perthshire. And, lass, thou 
niaunna gang staring through Luniion, asking wha k(*ns Mrs 
Glass at the sign o’ tlie Thistle ; marr^, they woulddaugh thee to 
scorn. But gang thou to this honest man,” and she put a 
dircetion into Jeanie’s liand, he keiis maist jiurt of the 8|ionbible 
Scottish folk iu the city, and ho will find out your friend for 
tiiee.” 

Jeanie took the little introductory letter with sincere thanks ; 
but, something alaiincd on the subject of the liighway robbei*8, 
her mind recurred to what Katelifie had iiieiitioiied to her, and 
briefly relating the circumstances which placed a document so 
extraordinary in her hands, she put tlie paper he had given her 
into the hand of Mrs Bickerton. 

The Lady of the Seven Stars did not, indeed, ring a beU, 
because such was not tlie fashion of tlie time, but she whistled on 
a silver-call, which was hung by her side, and a tight serving- 
maiden entered tlie room. 

“ Tell Dick Ostler to come here,” said Mrs Bickerton. 

Dick (Jstlcr accordingly made his appearance; — a queer, 
knowing, shambling animal, witli a hatchct-face, a squint, a game- 
arm, and a limp. 

Dick Ostler,” said Mrs Bickerton, in a tone of authority that 
shewed she was (at least by adoption) Yorkshire too, *Hhou 
knowest most people and most tilings o’ the road.” 

« Eye, eye, God help me, mistress,” said Dick sliruggine his 
shoulders betwixt a repentant and a knowing expression — “ Eye ! 
1 ha’ kuow’d a thing or twa i’ ma day, mistress.” He looked 
sliarp and laughed — looked grave and sighed, as one who was 
prepared to take the matter either way. 

Kenst thou this wee bit paper among the rest, man V* said 
Mrs Bickerton, handing him protection which Ratclifie had 
given Jeanie Deans. 
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When Dick had looked at the paper, he winjced with one eye, 
extended his grotesque mouth from car to ear, like a navigable 
canal, scratched his head powerfully, and then said, “Ken I — 
ay — maybe we ken summat, an it werena for harm to him, 
mistress !” 

“ None in the world,” said Mrs Bickerton ; “ only a dram of 
Hollands to thyself, man, an thou will 't speak..” 

“ Why, then,” said Dick, giving the head-band of his breeches 
a knowing hoist with one hand, and kicking out one foot behind 
him to accommodate tlie adjustment of that important habiliment, 
“ I dares to say tlic pass will be kend weel eneugb on the road, an 
that be all.” 

“ But what sort of a lad was he ?” said Mrs Bickerton, winking 
to Jeanio, as proud of her knowing ostler. 

“ Why, \\hat ken 1 ? — Jim the Rat — why he was Cock o’ the 
North within this twelmoiith — he and Scotch Wilson, Handle 
Dandle, as tliey called him — but ho ‘s been out o’ this country a 
while, as T rackon ; but ony gentleman, as keeps tho road o* this 
side Stamford, will respect Jim’s pass.” 

Without asking farther questions, the landlady filled Dick 
Ostler a bumper of Hollands. He ducked with his head and 
shoulders, scraped witli his more advanced hoof, bolted the 
alcohol, to use tho learned phrase, and withdrew to his own 
domains. 

“ I would advise thee, Jeanie,” said Mrs Bickerton, “ an thou 
meetest with ugly customers o’ the road, to shew them this bit 
paper, for it will serve thee, assure thyself.” 

A neat little supper concluded tho evening. The exported 
Scotswoman, Mrs Bickerton by name, oat heartily of one or two 
seasoned dishes, drank scune sound old ale, and a glass of stiff 
negus ; while she gave Jeanie a history of her gout, admiring 
how it wras possible that she, whose fathers and mothers for many 
generations had been farmers in Lammormuir, could have come 
by a disorder so totally unknown to them. Jeanie did not choose 
to offend her friendly landlady, by speaking her mind on the 
probable origin of this complaint ; but fehe thought on the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, and, in spite of all entreaties to better fare, made 
her evening meal upon vegetables, with a glass of fair water. 

Mrs Bickerton assured her, that the acceptance of any reckon- 
ing was entirely out of the question, furnished her with credentials 
to her correspondent in London, and to several inns upon the 
road where slic had some influence or interest, reminded her of 
the precautions sho should adopt for concealing her money, and 
as slie was to depart early in the morning, took leave of her very 
affectionately, taking her word that she would visit her on her 
return to Scotland, and tell her how she had managed, and that 
funmtm honum for a gossip, “all how and about it.” This 
Jeanie faithfully promised. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

And Need and Misery, Vice and Danger, bind, 
lu sad alliance, each degraded mind. 

As our travoUor set Qut early on^hc ensuing morning to pro- 
pecutt' her journey, and wits in the act of leaving the inn-yard, 
Dick Ostler, who either had risen early or neglected to go to bed, 
either circunistanco being equally incident to his calling, hollowed 
out after licr, — “ The top ot tlie morning to you, Moggie. Have 
a care o’ (iundorby Hill, young one. Robin Hood’s dead and 
gwone, but there be takers yet in tlie vale of Bever.” Jeanie 
looked at him as if to request a farther cxplaiiatiori, but, with a 
leer, a shulHe, and a shrug, inimitable, (unless by Emery,) Dick 
turned again to the raw-boned sU‘cd which ho was currying, and 
smig as ho employed tlie comb and brush, — 

“ Robin Hood a yeoman nglit good, 

And Inn bow was of trurty yew ; 

And it liobin said stand on the King’s lea-land, 

J*rn>, why should not wo say so too ?*’ 

Jeanio pursued her journey without farther inquiry, for thero 
was nothing in Dick’s manner that inclined her to prolong their 
conference, A painful day’s journey brought her to Ferrybridge, 
the best inn, tlieu and since, upon the great northern road ; and 
an introduction from Mrs liickerton, added to her own simple 
and quiet manners, so propitiated the landlady of the Swan in 
her favour, that the good dome procured her the convenient 
accommodation of a pillion and post-liorso then returning to 
Tuxford, so that she accomplished, upon the second day after 
leaving York, the longest journey she liad yet made. She was 
a good deal fatigued by a mode of travelling to which she was less 
accustomed than to walking, and it was considerably later than 
usual on the ensuing morning that she felt herself able to resuTno 
her pilgrimage. At noon the hundred-armed Trent, and the 
blackened ruins of Newark Castle, demolished in the great civil 
war, lay before her. It may easily be supposed, that Jeanie had 
no curiosity to make antiquarian researches, but, entering the 
tovrii, went straight to the inn to which she had been directed 
at Ferrybridge. While she procured some refreshment, she 
observ'ed the girl who brought it to her, looked at her several 
timos with fixed and peculiar interest, and at last, to her infinite 
surprise, inquired if her name was not Deans, and if she was not 
a Scotchwoman, going to London upon justice business. Jeanie, 
with all her simplicity of character, had some of the caution of 
her country, and, according to Scottish universal custom, she 
answered tlie question by another, requesting the girl would tell 
her why she asked these questions ? 

The Maritomes of the Saracen’s Head, Newark, replied, " Two 
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women had passed that morning, who had made inquiries after 
one Jeauie Deans, travelling to London on such an errand, and 
could scarce bo persuaded that she liad not passed on ” 

Much surprised, and somowliat alarmed, (for what is inexpli- 
cable is usually alarming,) Jeanie questioned the wench about 
the particular appearance of tliese two women, but could only 
learn that the one was aged, and the otl^r young ; that the latter 
was the taller, and that the former spoke most, and seemed to 
maintain an authority over her companion, and that both spoke 
with the Scottish accent. 

This conveyed no information whatever, and with an inde- 
scribable presentiment of evil designed towards her, Jeanie 
adopted tlio resolution of taking post-horses for the next stage. 
In tliis, however, she could not be gratified ; some accidental 
circumstances had occasioned what is called a run upon the road, 
and the landlord could not accommodate her witli a guide and 
horses. After waiting some time, in hopes that a pair of horses 
that liad gone southward would return in time for her use, she at 
length, fwling ashamed at her own pusillanimity, resolved to 
prosecute h<*r journey in her usual manner. 

" It was all plain road,” she was assured, except a high 
mountain, called Gunnerby Hill, about three miles from 
Grantham, which was her stage for the night,” 

“ I ’m glad to hear there ’a a hill,” said Jeanie, for baith my 
sight and niy ^cry foot are weary o’ sic tracts o’ lev( I ground — 
it looks a* the way between tliis and York as if a’ the land had 
been trenched and levelled, whilk is very wearisome to my Scotch 
eeii. Wlien I lost sight of a muckle blue hill tliey ca’ Ingle- 
boro’, I thought I hadna a friend left in this strange land.” 

for me mattc*r of that, young woman,” said mine host, 
**an you be so fond o’ hill, I carena an thou couldst carry 
Gunnerby away with thee in thy lap, for it ’s a murder to post- 
horses. But hero’s to thy journey, and mayst thou win well 
through it, for thou is a bold and a canny lass.” 

So saying, he took a powerful pull at a solemn tankard of 
home-brewra ale. 

I hope there is nae bad company on the road, sir I” said 
Jeanie. 

“ Why, when it ’s clean without them I ’ll thatch Groby pool 
wi’ pancakes. But there arena sae mony now ; and since they 
hie lost Jim the Rat, they hold together no better than the men 
of Marsham when they lost their common. Take a drop ere thou 
goest,” he concluded, offering her the tankard ; thou wilt get 
naething at night save Grantham gruel, nine grots and a gallon 
of water.” 

Jeanie courteously declined the tankard, and inquired what 
was her lawing 1” 

"Thy lawing t Heaven help tliee, wench ! wliat ca’st tliou 
that?” 
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“It is — T was wanting; to ken what was to pay/* rej)lied Jeanie. 

Tay ? Lf)rd help thee ! — why nought, woman — wo hao 
drawn no licjuor but a gill o’ beer, and the Saracen’s Head can 
spare a mouthful o’ meat to a stranger like o’ thee, that cannot 
speak Christian language. So hero ’s to thee once more. The 
same again, quoth Mark of BcJlgrave,” and he took another pro- 
found pull at the tiinkard. 

The travellers who have visited Newark more lately, will not 
fail to remember the remarkably civil and gentlemanly manners 
of the person who now keci>8 the principal inn there, and may 
find some amusement in contrasting them with those of his more 
rough predecessor. But W'c believe it will be found that the polisli 
has worn iJf none of the real wortli of tlie metal. 

Taking leave of her Lincolnshire Gains, Jeanie resumed her 
solitary walk, and was somewhat alarmed when evening and 
twilight overtook her in the open ground which extends to the 
foot of Gimncrhy flill, and is intersected with patches of copse 
and witli bwamj)y spots. The extensive commons on the nortli 
road, most of which ai*e now enclosed, and in general a relaxed 
state of j)t»liee, exposed the traveller to a highway robbery in a 
degree which is now unknown, except in the immediate vicinity 
of the metropolis. Aware of this circumstance, Jeanie mended 
her pace when she heard the trampling of a horse behind, and 
instinctively drew to one side of the road, as if to allow as much 
room for the rider to pass as might be possible. When the 
animal came up, she found that it was bearing two women, the 
one placed on a sidc-saddlc, the other on a pillion behind her, as 
may still occasionally he seen in England. 

“ A braw good-night to ye, Jeanie Deans,” said the foremost 
female as the horse passed our heroine ; “ What tliink ye o’ yon 
bonny hill yonder, lifting its brow to the moon ? Trow ye yon ’a 
the gate to heaven, that ye arc sae fain of ? — maybe we will win 
there the night yet, God sain us, though our minny here *s ratlier 
driegli in the upgang.” 

The speaker kept changing her seat in the saddle, and half- 
stopping the horse, as she brought her body round, while the 
woman that sate behind her on the pillion seemed to urge her on, 
in words which Jeanie heard but imperfectly. 

" liaud your tongue, ye moon-raised b ! what is your 

business with , or with heaven or hell either 

“ Troth, mither, no muckle wi’ heaven, I doubt, consideiiilg 
wha 1 carry aliint me — and as for hell, it will fight its ain 
battle at its ain time, I ’se be bound. — Come, naggie, trot awa’, 
liian, an as thou wert a broomstick, fur a witch rides thee — 

* With my ciirtch on my foot, and my shoe on my hand, 

I glance like the wildfire through brugh and through land.* *' 

The tramp of the horse, and the increasing distance, drowned 
the rest of her song, but Jeanie heard for some time the marticu- 
late sounds ring along the waste. 
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Our pilgrim romaiiicd stupified with undefined apprehensions. 
The being named by her name in so wild a manner, and in a 
strange country, witliout farther explanation or communing, by a 
person who thus atraugoly flitted forward and disappeared before 
her, caino near to the supernatural sounds in Comus : — 

“ Tljp airy tonpuca, which syllablo men’s names 
On saudsj and shores, and desert wildernessob." 

And although widely different in features, deportment, and rank, 
from tlic Lady of ^at enchanting masque, the continuation of 
the passage may be happily applied to Jeanio Leans upon this 
singular alarm : — 

** TlipHP thoiipriifs may startle well, hut not astound 
Till virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
Uy a htiong siding elminpioii — Conscience.” 

In faef, it was, with the rocollection of the affectionate and 
dutiful errapd on which she w'as engaged, her right, if such a 
word could bo applicable, to expect protection in a task so 
meritorious. She had not advanced much farther, witli a mind 
calmed by these reflections, when she was disturbed by a new 
and more instant subject of terror. Twc> men, who had been 
lurking among some copse, started up as she advanced, and met 
her on the road in a menacing manner. “ Stand and deliver,” 
said one of them, a short stout felio^^, in a smock-frock, such as 
ai*e worn by wagoners. 

‘‘Tho woman,” said the other, a tall thin figure, "docs not 
understand the words of action. — Your money, my precious, or 
your life !” 

" I have but very little money, gentlemen,” said poor Jeanie, 
tendering that portion which she had separated from her prin- 
cipal stock, and kept apart for such an emergency ; “ but if you 
are resolved to have it, to be sure you must have it.” 

" This won ’t do, my girl. D ~ n me, if it shall pass !” said the 
shorter ruffian ; " do ye think gentlemen are to hazard their lives 
on the road to be cheated in this way ? Wo ’ll have every 
farthing you have got, or we will strip you to the skin, curse me.” 

His companion, who seemed to have something like compassion 
for tho horror wliicli Jeanie’s countenance now expressed, said, 
" No, no, Tom, this is oiio of tlio precious sisters, and we ’ll take 
her word, for once, without putting her to the stripping proof. — 
tfork ye, my lass, if you *11 look up to heaven, and say, this is the 
last penny you have about ye, why, hang it, we *11 let you ])ass.” 

" I am not free,” answered Joanie, " to say what I have about 
me, gentlemen, for there *s life and death depends on my journey ; 
but if you leave me as much as finds me bread and water, I *11 bo 
satisfied, and thank you, and pray for you.** 

" D — n your prayers !** said fiie shorter fellow, " that *s'a coin 
that won’t pass with us ;’* and at the same time made a motion to 
seise her. 
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Stay, gentlemen,” llateli fife’s pass auddenly occurring to her ; 
‘‘ perhaps you know this paper.” 

" What devil is she after now, Frank V* said the more savage 
ruffian — " Do you look at it, for, d — n me if I could read it if 
it were for tlie henclit of my clergy.*’ 

This is a jark from Jim liatclifiTe,” said the tailor, having 
looked at tlio hit of paper. " The wench must pass by our 
cutter’s law.” 

I say no,” answered his companion ; “ Rat has left the lay, 
and turned bloodhound, they say.” 

Wo may need a good turn from him all tlie same,” said the 
tailor ruffian again. 

‘‘ But what are ue to do then ?” said the shorter man — Wc* 
promised, you know, to strip the wencl^ and send her begging 
back to her own beggai’ly country, and now you are for letting 
her go on.” ^ 

“ I did not say that,” said the other fellow, and \yhispered to 
his companion, \\ ho replied, “ Be alive about it then, and don’t 
keep chattering till some travellers eome up to nab us.” 

You must follow os off the road, young woman,” said the 
taller. 

“ For the love of God 1” exclaimed Jeanio, ‘^as you were born 
of woman, diniiaask mo to leave the road ! nvther take all 1 lia\e 
in the world.” 

What the devil is the wench afraid of ?” said the other fellow. 

I tell you you shall conic to no harm ; but if >ou wdll not leave 
the road and come with us, d — n luc, but 1 ’ll beat your brains 
out where you stand,” 

“ Thou art a rough bear, Tom,” said his companion. — An 
je touch hor, 1 ’ll give ye a sliake by the collar shall make tlio 
Leicester beans rattle in tliy guts, — Never mind him, girl ; 1 will 
not allow him to lay a finger on you, if you walk quietly on with 
us ; but if you keep jabbering there, d — n me, but 1 ’ll leave liiiii 
to settle it with you,” 

This threat convoyed all that is terrihlc to the imagination of 
poor Jeanic, who saw' in him that ‘‘ w'as of milder mood ’ her 
only protection from the most brutal treatment. She, tlierefore, 
not only followed him, but even held him by tlie sleeve, lest he 
should escape from her ; and the fellow, hardened as he was, 
seemed something touched by these marks of coufideuee, and 
repeatedly assured her, that he would suffer her to receive no 
harm. 

They conducted their prisoner in a direction leading more and 
more from the public road, but she observed that they kept a 
sort of track or by-path, which relieved her from part of hor 
apprehensions, which would have been greatly increased liad tliey 
not seemed to follow a determined and ascertained route. After 
about half-an-bour’s walking, all three in profound silence, they 
approached an old bam, wluch stood on the edge of some culti- 
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vated ground, but remoto from every thing like a habitation. It 
was itself, however, tenanted, for there was light in tlie windows. 

One of the footpads seratehed at the door, which was opened 
by a female, and they entered with their unhappy prisoner. An 
old woman, who was preparing food by the assistance of a stifling 
fire of lighted charcoal, asked them, in the name of the devil, what 
they brought the wench there for, and why they did not strip her 
and turn her abroad on the common 

“Ojme, come, Mother Blood,” said the tall man, "we *11 do 
what ’a right to oblige you, and wo *11 do no more ; we are bad 
enough, but not such as you would make us — devils incarnate.” 

" She has got a jark from Jim Ratchffe,” said the short fellow, 
" and Frank liore won’t hejir of our putting her through the mill.” 

" No, that 1 will not^ b> G — d !” answered Frank ; " but if old 
Mother Blood could keep her here for a little while, or send her 
back to jj^cotland, without hurting her, why, 1 see no harm in 
that — not I.” 

"I’ll tell } on what, Frank Levitt,” said the old woman, "if 
you call me Mother Blood again, I *11 paint this gully” (and she 
held a knife up as if about to make good her threat) " iu the best 
blood iu your body, my bonny hoy.** 

" The priee of ointment must he up in the north,” said Frank, 
" that puts Mother Blood so much out of humour,” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the fury darted her knife at 
him with the vengeful dexterity of a wild Indian. As he was on 
his guard, he avoided the missile by a sudden motion of his head, 
but it whistled past his car, and stuck deep in the clay wall of a 
partition behind. 

"Come, come, mother,” said the rohher, seizing her by both 
wrists, " f shall teach you who *s master and so saying, he 
forced the hag backwards by main force, who strove vehemently 
until she sunk on a bunch of straw, and then letting go her hands, 
he held up his finger towards her in the menacing posture by 
whicli a maniac is intimidated by his keeper. It appeared to 
produco the desired effect ; for she did not attempt to rise from 
the seat on which he had placed her, or to resume any measures 
of actual violence, but wrung her withered liands with impotent 
rage, and brayed and howled like a demoniac. 

" I will keep my promise with you, you old devil,” said Frank ; 
" the wench shall not go forward on the London road, but I will 
not have you touch a hair of her head, if it were but for your 
insolence.’* 

This intimation seemed to compose in some degree the vehe- 
ment passion of the old hag ; and while her exclamations and 
howls smik into a low, maundering, growling tone of voice, ano- 
ther personage was added to this singular party. 

" Eh, Frank Levitt,’* said this new-comer, who entered with a 
|k>p, step, and jump, which at once conveyed her from the door 
into the centre of the party, " were ye killing our mother ! or 
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were ye cutting the grunter’s weaeand that Tam brouglit in this 
morning ? or have ye been reading your prayei's backward, to 
bring up my auld acquaintance tiie d( il amang ye V* 

The tone of the speaker was so particular, that Jeanie imme- 
diatejy recognized the woman who had rode foremost of the pair 
whicii passed her just before she met the robbers ; a circumstance 
wliich giTatly increased her terror, as it served to shew tliat tiie 
mischief designed against her was premeditated, though by whom, 
or for what cause, she was totally at a loss to conjecture. From 
the stylo of her conversation, tlie reader also may probably 
acknowledge in this female an old acquaintance in the earlier 
part of our narrative. 

“ Out, ye mad devil !” said Tom, whom she had disturbed in 
the middle of a draught of some liquor with which he had found 
means t»f accommodating himself ; “ betwixt your Bess of Bedlam 
}>rauks, and your dam’s frenzies, a man might live quieter in tlie 
devil’s ken than here.” — And he again resumed tlie broken jug 
out of which he had been drinking. 

“ And wlia ’a this o ’t 1” said tlie mad woman, dancing up to 
* Jeanie Deans, who, although in groat terror, yot' watched the 
scene with a resolution to let nothing pass unnoticed which might 
be serviceable in assisting her to escape, or informing her as to 
the true nature of her situation, and the danger attending it, — 
“Wha*s tliiso’t?” again exclaimed Madge Wildfire. “Douce 
Davie Deans, tlio auld doih^d whig body’s daughter, in a gipsy’s 
bam, and the night setting in I this is a sight for sair een ! — Eh, 
sirs, the falling otf o’ tlio godly ! — and die t’other sister ’s in the 
Tolbootli of Edinburgh ; 1 am very sorry for her, for my share — 
it’s my mother w^usses ill to her, and no me — though maybe 1 
hae as mucklc cause,” 

“ Hark ye, Madge,” said the taller ruffian, “ you have not such 
a touch of tlie devil’s blood as the hag your motlier, who may 1;^ 
his dam for what I know — take tliis young woman to your 
kennel, and do not let tlic devil enter, though he should ask in 
God’s name.” 

“ Ou ay ; that I will, Frank,” said Madge, taking hold of 
Jeanie by the arm, and pulling her along ; “ for it ’s no for decent 
Chnstian young leddies, like her and me, to be keeping the like 
o’ you and Tyburn Tam company at tliis time o* night. Sae ^de- 
e’en t’ ye, sirs, and mony o* them ; and may ye a’ sleep tiU tlie 
hangman wauken ye, and then it will be wcel for the country.” 

She then, as her wdld fancy seemed suddenly to prompt her, 
walked demurely towards her mother, who, seated by the charcoal 
fire, with the reflection of the red light on her withered and dis- 
torted features marked by every evil passion, seemed the very 
ph:ture of Hecate at her infern^ rites ; and suddenly dropping 
on her knees, said, with the manner of a six years’ old child, 
“ Mainmie, hear me say my prayers before I go to bed, and say 
God bless my bonny face, as ye used to do lang syne.” 

VOL. vir. R 
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The deil flay the hide o’ it to sole his brogues v\i’ 1” said th^‘ 
old lady, aiming a buffet at the supplicant, in answer to her 
duteous request. 

The blow misled Madge, who, being probably acquainted by 
experience with the mode in which her mother was wont to 
confer her maternal benedictions, slipt out of arm’s length with 
great dc'xteri ty and quickness. The hag then started up, and, 
seizing a pair of old fire-tongs, would have amended her motion, 
by beating out the brains cither of her daughter or Jeaiiie, (she 
did not bt^eui greatly to care which,) when her hand was once 
more an*ested by tlie man whom they called Frank Levitt, who, 
seizing her by the shoulder, flung her from him witli great 
violence, exclaiming, “ What, Mother Damnable — again, and in 
my sovereign presence! — Hark 30, Madge of Bedlam, get to 
your hole with 3'our playfellow, or we shall have the devil to 
hero, and nothing to pay him witli.” 

Madg(' took Levitt’s advice, retreating as fast as she could, 
and dragging Jeanie along with lier into a sort of recess, parti- 
tioned off from the rest of tlie bam, and filled with straw, from 
which it appeared, tliat it was intended for the puiqiosG of 
slumber. The moonlight shone, through an open hole, upon a 
pillion, a pack-saddle, and one or two walUts, the ti’avclling 
furniture of Madge and her amiable motlier. — “ Now, saw ye e’er 
in your life,” said Madge, “ sae dainty a chamber f)f deas ? sc(' 
as tlie moon sliim's down sac caller on the fresh strae ! There ’s 
no a pleasanter cell in Bedlam, for as braw a place as it is on tlie 
outside. — Were 30 ever in Bedlam T’ 

“ No,” answTred Jeanie faintly, appalled by the question, and 
the way in which it was put, yet willing to s(»othe her insane 
companion, being in circumstances so unhappily jirecarious, that 
even the society of this gibbering iiiadwumau M*emcd a species of 
protection. 

« Never in Bedlam !” said Madge, as if with some surprise. — 

But ye ’ll hae been in the cells at Edinburgh 

“ Never,” repeated Jeanie. 

^ Weel, I think tliac daft carles the magistrates send naebody 
to Bedlam but me — thac maim hae an unco res])ect for me, for 
whenever J am brought to tliem, they aye hae mo back U* 
Bedlam. But troth, Jeanie,” (she said tliis in a very confidential 
tone,) ^ to tell ye my private mind about it, 1 think yo are at 
nae great loss ; for the keeper ’s a cross patch, and he maun hae 
it a’ his ain gato, to be smti, or he makes tlie place waur than 
heU. I often tell him he’s tlie daftest in a’ the house. — But 
what are tiiey making sic a skirling fori — Deil ane 0’ them’s get 
in here — it wadna be mensefu’ ! 1 will sit wi’ my back again 
the door ; it winna be that easy stirring me.” 

« Madce I”— « Madge 1”— « Madge Wildfire !”—« Madge 
devil ! what have ye dono with the horse 1” was repeatedly asked 
by the men without. 
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“ He e*€n at his supper, puir thing,” answered Madge ; “ deil 
an yo were at yours too, an it were scauding brimstane, and 
tlicn we wad hae less o* your din.” 

“His supper!” answered the more sulky ruffian — “What 
d ’ye meaji by that 1 — Tell me where lie is, or 1 will knock your 
liedlam brains out !” 

“ He in Gaffer Gabblewood’s wheat-close, an ye maun ken.” 

“ His wheat-close, you crazed jilt 1 ” answered the other, with 
an accent of great indignation. 

“ 0, dear Tyburn Tam, man, what ill will the blades of the 
young wheat do to the puir naig ? ” 

“ That is not the question,” said tlie otlicr robber ; “ but what 
the country will say to us to-morrow, when they si'C him in such 
quarttTs. — Go, Tom, and bring him in; and avoid the soft 
ground, my lad ; leave no hoof-track behind you.” 

“ 1 think you give me always tlie fag of it, whatever is to be 
done,” grumbled his companion. 

“ Leap, Laurence, you ’re long enough,” said the other ; and 
the fellow left the barn accordingly, without farther remonstrance. 

In the meanwhile, Madge had arranged herself for rtqKise on 
the straw; but stil^ in a half-sitting posture, with her back 
resting against the door of the hovel, which, as it opened inwards, 
was in this manner kept shut by the weight of her person. 

“ There’s inair shifts by stealing, Jeanie,” said Madge Wild- 
fire ; “ though whiles 1 can hardly gt‘t our mother to think 8a«\ 
Wha wad hae thought hilt mysell ol making a bolt of my a in back- 
bane ! But it ’s no sae strong as thae that 1 hae seen in the 
Tolbooth at Edinburgh. The hammennen of Edinburgh are to 
my mind afore the world for making stancheons, ring-bolts, 
tetter-bolts, bars, and locks. And they arena that bad at girdles 
for carcakes neither, though the Cu’ross hammermon have the 
gree for that. My mother had ance a bonny Cu’ross girdle, and 
1 tliought to have baked carcakes on it for my puir wean that ’h 
dead and gane nao fair way — but we maun a’ dee, ye ken, 
Jcanic — You Cameroniaii bodies ken that braw lies ; and ye Ve 
for making a hell upon cartli that ye may be less unwillin’ to part 
wi’ it. But as touching Bedlam that ye were speaking about, 
I ’se ne’er recommend it muckle the tae gate or the other, be it 
right— be it wrang. But ye ken what the sang says.” And, 
pursuing the uncoimected and floating wanderings of her mind, 
she sung aloud — 

In tlie bonny cells of Bedlam, 

Ero 1 was ane and twenty, 

I had hempen bracelets strong, 

And merry whips, ding-dong. 

And prayer and fasting plenty. 

“ Weel, Jeanie, 1 am something herse the night, and I canna 
sing muckle mair ; and troth, I think, I am gaun to sleep.” 

She drooped her head on her bt^t, a posture ftom which 
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Jeanie, who would have given the world for an opportunity of 
quiet to consider the means and the probability of her escape, 
was very careful not to disturb her. After nodding, however, 
for a minuto or two, with her eyes half closed, the unquiet and 
restless spirit of her malady again assailed Madge. She raised 
her head, and spoke, but with a lowered tone, which was again 
gradually overcome by drowsiness, to which the fatigue of a day^s 
journey on horseback had probably given unwonted occasion, — 
1 dinua ken what makes me sae sleepy — I amaist never sleep 
till my bonny Lady Moon gangs till her bed — mair by token, 
when she ’s at the fuU, ye ken, rowing aboon us yonder in her 
grand silver coach — I have danced to her my lane sometimes 
for very joy — and whiles dead folk came and danced wi^ me — 
the like o’ Jock Porteous, or ony body I had kend when 1 was 
living — for ye maun ken I was ance dead mysolL” Here the 
poor maniac sung in a low and wild tone, 

** My banes are buried iu yon Jvirkyard 
8 hc far ayont the sea. 

And it is but my blitiiesomo gliaist 
That'S speaking now to tiiec. 

“ But, after a’, Jeanie, my woman, nachody kens weel wha’s 
living and wha’s dead — or wha’s ganc to Fairy land — there’s 
another question. Whiles I tliink my puir bairn’s dead — ye keu 
very weel it’s buried — but that signifies uaethiug. I have had 
it on my knee a hundred times, and a hundred till tliat, since it 
was buried — and how could that be wtflfe it dead, ye ken ; — it ’s 
merely impossible.” — And here, some conviction half-overcoming 
tlie reveries of her imagination, she burst into a fit of crying and 
ejaculation, “ Wae’s me I wae’s me ! wae’s mo !” till at lengtli sho 
moaned and sobbed lierself into a deep sleep, which was soon 
intimated by her breathing hard, leaving Jeanie to her own 
melancholy reflections and observations. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Bind her quickly ; or, by this steel, 

1 'll tell, although 1 truss lor coiupany. 

Flstciibr. 

The imperfect light which shono into the window enabled 
Jeanie to sec that there was scarcely any chance of making her 
escape in that direction ; for the aperture was high in the wall, 
and BO narrow, that, could she have climbed up to it, she might 
well doubt whether it would have permitted her to pass her body 
through it. An unsuccessful attempt to escape would be sure to 
draw down worse treatment than she now received, and she, 
therefore, resolved to watch her opportunity carefully ere making 
tfueh a perilous effort. For this purpose she applied herself to the 
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ruinous clay partition, which divided the hovel in which she now 
was from the rest of the waste bam. It was decayed and full of 
cracks and chinks, one of which she enlarged with her fingers, 
cautiously and without noise, until she could obtain a plain view 
of the old hag and the taller ruffian, whom they called Levitt, 
seated togetlier beside the decayed fire of charcoal, and apparently 
engaged in close conference. She was at first terrified by the 
sight, for the features of the old woman had a hideous cast of 
hardened and inveterate malice and ill-humour, and those of the 
man, though naturally less unfavourable, were such as corres- 
ponded well with licentious habits, and a lawless profession. 

But I remembered,” said Jeanie, " my worthy father’s tales 
of a winter evening, how he was confined witli tlie blessed martyr 
Mr James Ren wick, uho lifted up tlie fallen standard of the true 
reformed Kirk of Scotland, after tlie worthy and renowned Daniel 
Cameron, our last blessed bannerman, had fallen among tlio 
swords of the wicked at Airsmoss, and how the very hearts of 
tlie wicked malefactors and murderers, whom they were confined 
withal, were melted like wax at the sound of their doctrine : and 
1 betliought mysell, that the same help that was wi* them in their 
strait, wad be wi* me in mine, an 1 could but watch the Lord’s 
time and opportunity for delivering my feet from their snare ; 
and I minded tlie Scripture of the blessed Psalmist, whllk he 
insisteth on, as woel in the forty-second as in tho forty-third 
psalm, ‘ Why art thou cast down, 0 my soul, and why art thou 
disquieted within me 1 Hope in God, for 1 shall yet praise Him, 
who is the health of my countenance, and my God.’ ” 

Strengtlicned in a mind naturally calm, sedate, and firm, by 
the influence of religious confidence, this poor captive was enabled 
to attend to, and comprehend, a great part of an interesting con- 
versation which passed betwixt those into whose hands she had 
fallen, notwithstanding tliat their meaning was partly disguised 
by tlie occasional use of cant terms, of which Jeanie knew not the 
import, by the low tone in which they spoke, and by their mode 
of supplying their broken phrases by shrugs and signs, as is usual 
amongst those of their disorderly profession. 

The man opened the conversation by saying, “ Now, dame, you 
see I am true to my friend. I have not forgot that you planktd 
a ckury,* which helped me through the bars of the Castle of York, 
and I came to do your work without asking questions, for one 
good turn deserves another. But now that Madge, who is as loud 
as Tom of Lincoln, is somewhat still, and this same Tyburn 
Neddie is shaking his heels after the old nag, why, you must tell 
me what all this is about, and what ’s to be done — for d — n mo 
if 1 touch the girl, or let her be touched, and she with Jim Hat’s 
pass too.” 

Thou art an honest lad, Frank,” answered the old woman, 


* ConcoalecI a IwiiifOk 
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“ but e’en too kind for thy trade ; thy tender lieart will get thee 
into trouble, I will see yo gang up Holborn Hill backward, and 
a’ on the word of some silly loon that c‘ould never liae rapped to 
ye had ye drawn your knife across his weasand.” 

** You may be baulked there, old one,” answered the robber ; 

T have knf)wii many a pretty lad cut short in his first summer 
upon the road, }jocaus(' he was something hasty with his flats and 
sharps. Besides, a man w'ould fain live out his two years with a 
good eonseienee. So, tell mo what all this is about, and what ’s 
to b(‘ done for you that (jne can do decently 1” 

Why, you must luiow, Frank — but first taste a snap of right 
Hollands.” She drew a flask from her pocket, and filled the 
fellow a largo bumper, which he pronounced to be the right thing. 
— You must know tlicn, Frank — wunna ye mend your hand ?” 
again offering the flask. 

“ No, no — when a woman wants mischief from you, she always 
begins by filling you drunk. D — n all Dutch courage. What I 
do I will do soberly — I ’ll last the longer for tliat too.” 

“ Well, then, you must know,” resumed the old woman, without 
any farther attempts at propitiation, “ that this girl is going to 
London.” 

Here Jennie could only distinguish the word sister. 

The robber answered in a louder tone, “ Fair enough that ; 
and what the devil is your business with it ?” 

“ Business enough, 1 think. If tlie b — queers the noose, that 
silly cull will marry her.” 

“ And w’ho cares if he doc.s 1” said the man. 

" Who cares, ye doimard N(‘ddie ! 7 care ; and I will stningle 
lier with my own hands, rather than she should come to Madge s 
preferment.” 

“ Madge's prefennent ! Docs your old blind eyes see no 
farther than that ? If ho is as you say, d ’yc tliink he ’ll ever 
marry a moon-calf like Madge 1 Ecod^that ’sa good one — Marry 
Madge Wildfire !— 11a ! ha ! ha I” 

" Hark ye, ye crack-rope padder, horn beggar, and bred tliief !” 
replied the hag, “ suppose he never marries the wench, is that a 
reason ho should nuirry another, and that other to hold my 
daughter’s place, and ahc' crazed, and I a beggar, and all along of 
him ? But I know tliat of him will hang him — I know that of 
him will hang him, if he had a thousand lives — I know that of 
him will hang — hang — hang him I” 

She grinned as she repeated and dwelt upon the fatal mono- 
syRible, with tlie emphasis of a vindictive fiend. 

" Then why dout ’t you hang — hang — hang him !” said Frank, 
repeating her words contemptuously. ‘‘ There would be more 
sense in that, than in wreaking yourself here upon two wenches 
that have don© you and your daughter no ill.” 

^ No ill r’ answered the old woman — and he to marry this 
jail-bird, if ever slie gets her foot loose I” 
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But as there is no chance of his marrying a bird of your 
brood, I cannot, for niy soul, see what you have to do witli all this,” 
again r(*plied the robber, shrugging his shoulders. Where 
there is aught to he got, T *11 go as far as niy neighbours, but I 
Jiate mischief for niiscliief*s sake.’* 

And would you go iiae length for revenge ?” said the hug — 
for revenge, the sweetest morsel io Hjc luoutli tliat ever was 
cooked ill hell !’* 

“ Tlie devil may keep it for his own eating then,’* said the 
robber ; “ for hang me if 1 like the sauce ho dresses it with,** 

“ Revenge !’* continued the old w^oniaii ; why, it is the best 
reward the devil gives us for our time here and hereafter. I have 
wrought hard for it — I have suffcrc'd for it, and 1 have binned 
for it— and 1 will have it, — or tlicre is neither justice in heaven 
nor ill hell !’* 

Levitt had by this time lighted a pipe, and was listening with 
great composure to the frantic and vindictive ravings of the old 
liag. Ho was too much hardened by his course of life to be 
shocked with them — too indilferent, and probably too stupid, to 
catch any part of thi'ir animation or energy. “ But, mother,” he 
said, aftiT a paust*, “ still I say, that if revenge is your wish, you 
bhould take it on the young fellow himself.’* 

“ I wish T could,” she sitid, dra\%iug in her breath, with the 
eagerness of a thirsty person w'hilo mimicking the action of drink- 
ing — “ 1 wish I could— but no — I cannot — T cannot,** 

‘‘And why not? — You would think little of poaching and 
hanging him for this Scotch atfair. — Rat me, one might have 
milled the Bank of England, and less noise about it.** 

“ I have nursed him at this withered breast,’* answered the 
old woman, folding her hands on her bosom, as if pressing an 
infant to it, “ and though he has proved an adder to me — though 
he has been the destruction of me and mine — though he has 
made me com^iany for the devil, if there be a devil, and food for 
hell, if there be such a place, yet I cannot take his life. — No, I 
cannot,** she eontinued, with an appearance of rage against her- 
self ; “ I have thought of it — 1 have tried it — but, Francis 
Levitt, I camia gang through wi’t — Na, na — he was the first 
bairn 1 ever nurst — ill I had been — and man can never ken 
what woman feels for the bairn she has held first to her bosom !** 
“ To bo sure,’* said Levitt, “ wo have no experience ; but, 
mother, they say you ha’n’t been so kind to other bairns, as you 
call them, that have come in your way. — Nay, d— n mo, never 
lay your hand on the whittle^ for 1 am captain and leader here, 
and I will have no rebellion.** 

The hag, whose first motion had been, upon hearing the ques- 
tion, to grasp the haft of a large knife, now unclosed her hand, 
stole it away from the w'eapon, and suffered it to fall by her side, 
while she proceeded w-ith a sort of smile — “ Bairns ! ye are 
joking, lad — wha wad toucli bairns 1 Madge, puir thing, had a 
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misfortune wi’ ane — and the t’other” — Here her voice sunk so 
much^ that Jeanic, thouj'h anxiously upon tlio \vateh, could not 
catch a word she said, until she raised lier tone at the conclusion 
of tlie sentence — “ So Madge, in her daffin’, threw it into tlie 
Nor’-Loch, T trow.” 

Madge, whose slumbers, like tJiose of most who labour under 
mental malady, had been short, and were easily broken, now 
made herself heard frotn her place of repose. 

Indeed, mother, that ’s a great lie, for I did nae sic thing.” 

" Hush, thou hellicat devil,” said her mother — “ By Heaven I 
the other wench will be waking too I” 

" That may be dangerous,” said Frank ; and he rose and fol- 
lowed Meg Miu^ockson across the floor. 

Rise,” said the hag to her daughter, “ or T sail drive the knife 
between the planks into tlie Bedlam back of thoo !” 

Apparently she at the same time seconded her threat by prick- 
ing her with the point of a knife, for Madge, with a faint scream, 
clianged her place, and the door opened. 

The old woman held a candle in one hand, and a knife in the 
other. Levitt appeared behind her, whether with a view of pre- 
venting, or assisting her in any violence she might meditate, 
could not be well guessed. Jeanie’s presence of mind stood her 
friend in this dreadful crisis. She had resolution enough to 
maintain the attitude and manner of one who sleeps profoundly, 
and to regulate even her breathing, notwithstanding the agitation 
of instant terror, so as to correspond with her attitude. 

The old woman passed tlio light across her eyes ; and although 
Jeanie’s foars were so powerfully awakened by this movement, 
that she often declared afterwards, that she thought sho saw 
the figures of her destined murderers through her closed eyelids, 
she had still the resolution to maintain tlio feint, on whi^ her 
safety perhaps depended. 

Levitt looked at her with fixed attention ; ho then turned the 
eld woman out of the place, and followed her himself. Having 
regained the outward apartment, and seated themselves, Jeanie 
heard the highwayman say, to her no small relief, She ’s as fast 
as if she were in Bedfordshire. — Now, old Meg, d — n me, if I 
can understand a glim of this story of yours, or what good it will 
do you to hang the one wench, and torment the other ; but, rat 
me, I will be true to my friend, and serve ye the way ye like it. 
I see it will be a bad job ; but 1 do tliink I could get her down to 
Surfleet on the Wash, and so on board Tom Moonshine’s neat 
lugger, and keep her out of the way throe or four weeks, if that 
wUl please ye — But d— -n me if any one shall harm her, unless 
they have a mind to choke on a brace of blue plums. — It ’s a 
cruel bad job, and J wish you and it, Meg, were both at the 
devil.” 

“ Never mind, hinny Levitt,” said the old woman ; " you are a 
rul9er, and will have a’ your am gate — She shanna gang to 
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heaven an hour sooner for me ; 1 carena whetlier she live or die 
— it ’s her sister — ay, her sister !” 

“Well, we’ll say no more about it, I hear Tom coming in. 
We’ll couch a hogshead,* and so better had you.” They retired to 
repose, accordingly, and all was silent in this asylum of iniquity. 

Jeanie lay for a long time awake. At break f»f day she heard 
the two ruffians leave tlie barn, after whispering with the old 
woman for some time. The sense that she was now guarded only 
by persons of her own sex gave her some eontidence, and irre- 
sistible lassitude at length thi*ew her into sluinber. 

When the captive awakened, the sun was high in heaven, and 
the morning considerably advanced. Madge Wildfire was still 
in the hovel which had served them for tlie night, and imme- 
diately bid her good-raoming, with her usual air of insane glee. 
“ And d ’yc ken, lass,” said Madge, " there 's queer things chanced 
since ye hae been in the land of Nod. The constables hae been 
here, woman, and they met wi’ iiiy mimiio at the door, and they 
whirl’d her awa to the Justice’s about the man’s wheat. — Dear ! 
tliae English churls think as muckle about a blade of wheat or 
^»rafis, as a Scotch laird dots about his maiikins and his muir-poots. 
Now, lass, if ye like, wc ’ll play them a fine jink ; we will awa out 
and take a walk — they will mak unco wark wlien they miss us, 
hut wc can easily bo back by dinner time, or before dark night at 
ony rate, and it will be some frolic and fresh air. — But maybe ye 
wad like to take some breakfast, and tlieu he down again 1 1 ken 
by myaell, there ’s whiles 1 can sit wi’ ray head in my hand tlie 
haill day, and ha vena a word to cast at a dog — and other whiles, 
that 1 caniia sit still a moment. That ’s when the folk iliink me 
warst, but 1 am aye canny eueugh — ye needna be feared to walk 
wi’ me,” 

Had Madge Wildfire been the most raging lunatic, instead of 
possessing a doubtful, uncertain, and twiliglit sort of rationality, 
varying, probably, from tli© influence of the most trivial causes, 
Jeanie would hardly liavo objected to leave a place of captivity 
where she had so much to apprehend. She eagerly assured 
Madge that she had no occasion for farther sleep, no desire what- 
ever for eating ; and hoping internally that sho was not guilty of 
sin in doing so, she flattered her keeper’s crazy humour for 
walking in the woods. 

" It ’s no a’thegither for that neither,” said poor Madge ; “ but 
I am judging ye will wun the better out o’ thoe folk’s hands ; no 
that they are a’thegither bad folk neither, but thay have queer 
ways wi* them, and [ whiles dinna think it has been ever weel 
wi’ my motlier and me since we kept sic-like company.” 

With the haste, the joy, the fear, and the hope of a liberated 
captive, Jeanie snatched up her little bundle, followed Madge into 
the free air, and eagerly looked round her for a human habitation ; 


* Lay ouTHlves down to deep. 
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but none waa to be Been. The ground was partly cultivated, and 
partly loft in its natural state, according as the fancy of the 
slovenly agriculturists had decided. In its natural state it wjis 
waste, in bonio places covered with dwarf trees and bushes, in 
others swamp, and elsewhere firm and dry downs or pasture 
grounds. 

Jeanie’s active mind next led her to conjecture which way the 
high-road lay, whence sIk* had been forced. If she regained that 
public road, she imagined she must soon meet some person, or 
arrive at some house, wIutc she might tell her story, and request 
protection. But alter a glance around her, she saw with regri't 
that she had no means wliatevcr of directing her course with any 
degree of certainty, and that she was still in dependence upon 
her crazy companion. “ Shall we not walk upon tlie high-road 
said she to Madge, in such a tone as a nurse uses to coax a child. 
“ It’s brawer walking on tlie road tlian amaiig thae wild bushes 
and whins.” 

Madge, who was walking very fast, stopped at this question, 
and looked at Jeauie with a sudden and scrutinizing glance, that 
seemed to indicate complete acquaintance with her purpose. 
“ Aha, lass !” she exclaimed, “ are ye gaun to guid(‘ us tliat gate ? 
— Ye’ll for making your heels save your h<‘ad, I am judging.” 

Jeanie hesitated for a moment, on hearing her companion thus 
express herself, whether she liad not bettor take the hint, and try 
to outstrip and get rid of her. But she knew not in which direc- 
tion to fly ; she was by no means sure that she would prove the 
swiftest, and perfectly conscious that, in the event of lier being 
pursued aiul overtaken, she would be inferior tt) the madwoman 
in strength. She therefore ga\e up thoughts for the present of 
attempting to escape* in that manner, and, saying a few words to 
allay Madge’s suspicious, she followed in anxious apprehension 
the wayward path by wliich her guide thought proper to lead her. 
Madge, infirm of purpose, and easily reconciled to the present 
scene, whatever it was, began soon to talk with her usual diffuse- 
ness of ideas. 

“ Tt*s a dainty thing to be in the woods on a fine morning like 
this — I like it far better tlian the town, for there isna a wheen 
duddie bairns to be crying after ane, as if ane were a warld’s 
wonder, just because ane maybe is a thought bonnier and better 
put-on tlian their neighbours — though, Jeanie, ye suld never be 
proud o’ braw claiths, or beauty neither — wae ’s me ! they ’re but 
a snare, — I anos thought better o’ them, and what came o’t t” 
Are yo sure ye ken the way ye are taking us ?” said Jeanie, 
who began to imagine that she was getting deeper into the woods, 
and more remote from the high-road. 

" Do I ken the road i — Wasna I mony a day living here, and 
whatfor sliouldna 1 ken the road I — I might hae forgotten, too, 
lor it was afore my accident ; but there are some things ane Can 
never forget, let them try it as muokle as they like.” 
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By this time they had gained tlie deepest part of a patch of 
woodland. The trees wore a little separated from each other, and 
at the foot of one of them, a beautiful poplar, was a hillock of 
moss, such as the poet of (.irasmere has described. So soon aa 
‘‘he arrived at this spot, Madge Wildfire joining her hands above 
her head, with a loud scream tliat reseniblcil laughter, flung 
herself all at once upon tlie spt)t, and remained lying there 
motionless. 

Jennie’s first idea was to take the opportunity of flight; but her 
desire to escape yielded' for a moment to apprehension for tlie 
poor insane being, who, she thought, might perish for want of 
relief. With an eflbrt, which, in lier circumstances, might be 
termed heroic, she stooped down, spoke in a soothing tone, and 
eiidcavoniH'd to raise up the forlorn creature. She effected this 
witli difficulty, and, as she placed her against the tree in a sitting 
posture, slie ol)served with surprise, that her complexion, usually 
ilorid, was now deadly pale, and that her face was bathed in 
tears. Notwithstanding her own extreme danger, Jeaiiie was 
affech'd by the situation of her conipauion ; and the ratlier, that 
through tlie whole tram of her W'avering and inconsistent state of 
mind an^ line of conduct, she discerned a general coloui* of kind* 
ness towards herstdf, for which slit* lelt gratitude. 

“ Let me alano 1 — l(‘t me alaue !” said the poor young woman, 
as her paroxysm of sorrow began to abate Let me alane — it 
does mo gocxl to weep. I camia shed tears but maybe anos or 
twice a-year, and 1 a) e come to wet tins turf with them, tliat the 
flowers may grow fair, and tlic grass may be green.” 

But what is the matter with you said Jeanie — “Why do 
you weep so bitterly t” 

“ There ’s matter enow,” replied the lunatic, — “ mair than ae 
puir mind can bear, I trow. Stay a bit, and I ’ll teU you 
a’ about it; for I like ye, Jeanie Beans — a’body spoke wcel 
about ye when we lived in the I’leasaimts — And 1 mind aye the 
drink o’ milk ye gae me yon day, when 1 liad been on Arthur’s 
Seat fijr four-aiid-twcuty bom’s, looking for the ship that some- 
body was sailing in.” 

These words recalled to Jeanic’s recollection, that, in fact, she 
had been one morning much frightened by meeting a crazy young 
woman near her fatlier’s house at an early hour, and tliat as she 
appeared to be harmless, her aijprcheiision haJ’been changed 
into pity, and she had relieved the unhappy wanderer with some 
food, which she devoured with the hasto of a famished person. 
The incident, trifling in itself, was at present of great importance, 
if it should be found to have made a favourable and permanent 
impression in her favour on tlie mind of the object of her charity. 

“ Yea,” said Madge, “ J ’ll tell ye a’ about it, for ye are a 
decent man’s daughter — Douce Davio Deans, ye ken — and 
maybe ye ’ll can teach me to find out the narrow way, and the 
fitraight path, for I have been burning bricks in Bgypt, and 
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i^'alking through tlie weary wilderness of Sinai, for lang and 
mony a day. But whenever I tliiiik about mine errors, I aiu 
like to cover iny lips for shame.” — Here she looked up and 
smiled. — “It’s a strange thing now — I hae spoke mair gude 
words to you in ten \ninutes, than I wad speak to my mother in 
as mony years — it ^s no that 1 dinna think on them — and whiles 
tiiey are just at my tongue’s end, but then comes the Devil, and 
brushes iny lips with his bla(*k wing, and lays his broad black 
loof on my mouth — for a black loof it is, Jeanio — and sweeps 
away a* my gude thoughts, and dits up ihy gude words, and pits 
a wheen fule sungs and idle vanities in tlieir place.” 

“ Try, Madge,” said Jeanie, — "try to settle your mind and 
make your brea.st clean, and you *11 find your lieart easier — Just 
resist the devil, and he will flee from you — and mind that, as my 
worthy father tells me, tliere is nae devil sae dcceitfu’ as our ain 
wandering thoughts.” 

"And that*s true too, lass,*’ said Madge, starting up; "and 
I *11 gang a gate where the devil daurna follow me; and it’s a gate 
that you will like dearly to gang — but 1 *11 keep a fast hand o* 
your arm, for fear Apollyon should stride across the path, as ho 
did in the Pilgrim’s i’rogress.” ^ 

Accordingly she got u;), and, taking Jeanio by +he arm, began 
to walk forward at a great pace; and soon, to her companion’s no 
small joy, came into a marked path, with the meanders of which 
she seem^ perfectly acquainted. Jeanie endeavoured to bring her 
back to the confessional, but tlie fancy was gone by. In fact, the 
mind of this deranged being resembled nothing so much as a 
quantity of dry leaves, which may for a few minutes remain still, 
but are instantly discomposed and put in motion by the first c&sual 
breath of air. She had now got John Banyan’s parable into her 
head, to the exclusion of every thing else, and on she went with 
great volubility. 

" Did ye never read the Pilgrim’s Progress ? And you shall 
be the woman Christiana, and 1 will be the maiden Mercy — for 
ye ken Mercy was of the fairer countenance, and the more 
alluring than her companion — and if I had my little messan dog 
here, it would be Great Heart their guide, ye ken, for he was 
e ’en as bauld, that he wad bark at ony thing twenty times his 
.size ; and that was e ’en the death of him, for he bit Corporal 
MacAlpine’s heels ae morning when they were hauling me to the 
guard-house, and Corporal Mac Alpine killed the bit fiutlifu^ thing 
wi’ his Lochabor axe — deil pike the Highland banes o’ him I” 

" O fie, Madge,” said Jeanio, " ye should not speak such words.” 

" It *s very true,” said Madge, shaking her head ; " but then I 
maunna think o’ my puir bit doggie, Snap, when 1 saw it lying 
dying in the gutter. But it ’s just as weel, for it suffered l^tS 
cauld and hunger when it was living, and in the grave there is i^t 
for a things— rest for tlie doggie, and my puir biwrii, and me,” 

^ Your baim said Jeanie, conceiving that by speaking on 
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Fuch a topic, suppoRinf; it to be a real ono, she could not fail to 
brill jT her companion to a more coniposed temper. 

She was mistaken, however, for Madge coloured, and replied 
with some anger, “ My bairn ? ay, to be sure, my bairn. What- 
for shoiildna I hae a bairn, and lose a bairn too, as wcel as your 
bonny tittic, the Lily of St Leonard’s I” 

The answer struck Jeanie with** some alarm, and she was 
anxious to soothe the irritation she had unwittingly given occa- 
sion to. “ I am very sorry for your misfortune ” 

“ Sorry ? what wad ye be sorry for answered Madge. “ The 
bairn was a blessing — that is, Jeanie, it wad hae been a blessing 
if it hadna been for my mother ; but my mother’s a queer woman. 
— Ye see, there was an auld carle wi’ a bit land, and a gudo clat 
o’ siller besides, just the very picture of old Mr Feeblomind or 
Mr Ready-to-halt, that Great Heart delivered from Slaygood the 
giant, when he was rifling him tuid about to pick his bones, for 
Slaygood was of the nature of the flesh-eaters — and Great Heart 
killed Giant Despair too — but I am doubting Giant Despair’s 
come alive again, for a’ tlie story book — I find him busy at my 
heart whiles.” 

Weel, and so the auld carle,” — said Jeanie, for she was 
painfully interested in getting to the truth of Madge’s history, 
which she could not but suM]>ect was in some extraordinary way 
linked and entwined with the fate of her sister. She was also 
desirous, if possible, to engage her companion in some narrative 
which might be carried on in a lower tone of voice, for she was 
ill great apprehension lest the elevated notes of Madge’s conver- 
sation should direct her mother or the robbers in search of them. 

And so the auld earle,” said Madge, repeating her words — 
“ I wish ye had seen him stoiting about, aff ac leg on to the other, 
wi’ a kind o’ dot-and-go-ono sort o’ motion, as if ilk ane o’ his 
twa le^s had belanged to sindry folk — but Gentle George could 
take him aff hrawly — Eh, as I used to laugh to see George gang 
hip-hop like him ! — I clinna ken, I think 1 laughed heartier then 
than what I do now, though maybe no just sac muckle.” 

“ And who was Gentle George ?” said Jeanie, endeavouriiig to 
bring her back to her story. 

“ O, he was Geordie Robertson, ye ken, when he was in Edk- 

burgh ; but that ’s no his right name neither — His name is 

But what is your business wi’ his name ?” said she, as if upon 
sudden recollection. ‘^What have ye to do asking for folk’s 
names 1 — Have yc a mind 1 should scour my knife between your 
ribs, as my mother says 1” 

As this was spoken with a menacing tone and gesture, Jeanio 
hastened to protest her total innocence of purpose in the acci- 
dental question which she had asked, and Madge Wildfire went oD| 
somewhat pacified. 

“ Never ask folk’s names, Jeanie — - it ’s no civil — I hae seen 
half a dozen o’ folk in my mother’s at ancs, and ne’er ane o’ them 
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ca’d tho ither hy his name ; and Paddie Ratton say^, it is the 
most uncivil tiling may bo, beeaufec the bailie bodies are ayo 
asking fashions questions, uhen yc saw sic a man, or sic a man ; 
and if ye diiina keu tlieir names, ye kon there can be nae mair 
speer’d about it.*’ 

In what strange school, tliought Jeanie to herself, has this poor 
creature been bred up, whore such remote precautions arc* taken 
against the pursuits of justice ? What would my father or Reu- 
ben Butler think, if I were to tell them there arc sic folk in the 
world ? And to abuse tlie simplicity of this dcmiented creature ’ 
Oh, that I were but safe at hame aiiiang mine ain leal and true 
people ! and I ’ll bless God, while T have breath, that placed me 
amongst those who live in His fear, and under the shadow of His 
wing,” 

She was interrupted by the insane laugh of Madge Wildfire, as 
she saw a magpie ho]) across the path. 

See there ! — tliat was the gait my auld joo used to cross tiie 
country, hut no just sae lightly — he hadna wings to help his auld 
legs, I trow ; but I behoved to have married him for a’ that, 
Jeanie, or my mother wad hae been the di‘ad o’ mo. But then 
c*ame in the stor^ of my poor bairn, and my mother thought he 
wad bo dcaved wi’ its skirling, and she pat it away in below the 
bit bourock tff turf yonder, just to be out o* the gate ; and 1 think 
she buried my best wits with it, for I have no\er been just my- 
sell since. And only think, Jeanie, alter my mother had been 
at a* this pains, tlie auld doited body Johny Drottlc* turned up his 
nose, and wadiia hae aught to say to me* ! But it ’s little 1 care 
for him, for I have led a merry hfe ever since, and ne’er a braw' 
gentleman looks at me but ye wad tliink he was gauii to drop off 
his horse for mere love of mo. I have kend some o’ them put 
their hand in tlieir pocket, and gie me as mueUe as sixpence at a 
time, just for my w'c^el-faurd face.” 

This speech gave Jeanie a dark insight into Madge’s history. 
She had been courted by a wealtliy suitor, whoso addresses her 
mother had favourc*d, notwithstanding the objection of old age 
and deformity. Slie had been seduced by some profligate, and, 
to conceal her shame and promote the advantageous match she 
Mtd planned, her mother had not hesitated to destroy tlie offspring 
of their intrigue. That the consequence should be* the total de- 
rangement of a mind which was constitutionally unsettled by 
gidmness and vanity, was extremely natural ; and such was, in 
fact, the history of Madge Wildfire’s insanity. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Ko free from danqrer, free from fear. 

Tliey cross'd the court — right glad they were. 

CimiSTAfiKU 

PirRsuiNG tht* i)ath \\hich Madeje Iiad chosen, Jeanie Deans 
<>])siTved, to her no small JeHfijht, that marks of more cultivation 
ap])earod, and tlic tliatclied roofs of lion >os, with their blue smoke 
arising in little columns, were seen embosomed in a tuft of trees 
at some distance. The track led in that direction, and Jeanie, 
therefore, rt‘8olvt‘d, while Madge rontinu(‘d to pursue it, that she 
Mould ask her no questions ; having had the penetration to 
observe, that by doing so she ran tlie risk of instating her guide, 
or awakening suspicions, to the impressions of which, persons in 
Madge’s unsettled state of mind are particularly liable. 

Madge, therefore, uninterrupted, went on with the wild dis- 
jointed eliat which her mmbling imagination suggested ; a mood 
in which she was much more eommimicativo respecting her own 
history, and that of others, than Mhen thero was any attempt 
made, by direct epuTies, or cross-examinations, to extract infor- 
mation on these subjects. ^ 

It’s a queer thing,” she said, but whiles 1 can speak about 
the hit l)airn and tlie rest of it, just as if it ba»l been another 
body’s, and no my ain ; and whiles I am like to break my heart 
about it — Had you ever a bairn, Jeanie ?” 

Jeanie replied in the negative. 

“ Ay ; but your sister had, though — and 1 ken what came o H 
too.” 

“ In the name of heavenly mercy,” said Jeanie, forgetting the 
lino of conduct which she had hitherto adopted, “ tell me but wliat 
became of that unfortunate babe, and ” 

Madge stopped, looked at her gravely and fixedly, and then 
broke into a great fit of laughing — “ Aha, lass,— catch me if 
you can — J think it’s easy to gar you trow ony thing. — How suld 
I ken ony thing t)’ your sister’s wean t Lasses suld hae nacthiug 
to do wi’ weans till they are married — and tlien a’ the gossips 
and cummers come in and feast as if it were the blithest day in 
the warld. — They say maidens’ bairns are M^eel guided. I wot 
that wasna true of your tittle’s and mine ; but these are sad tales 
to tell — I maun just sing a bit to keep up my heart — It’s a sang 
that Gentle George made on me lang syne, when I went with him 
to Lockington wake, to sco him act upon a stage, in fine clothes, 
with the player folk. He might hae <lune waur than married me 
that night as he promised — better wed over the mixen* as over 

* A homelv proverb, simifyinff, better wed a neighbour than one fetched from 
a diataiice. — Mixen signines dunghill. 
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t}ie moor, jw they say in Yorkshire- - ho may gang farther and 
fare waur — but that ’a a’ aiie to the sang, 

“I’m MarlRo of thp country, I ’m Madge of tlie town, 

And 1 'in Madge of the lad I am blUhest to own — 

The Lady ot R(‘cvcr m diaiiumds may shine, 

Rut has not a heart half so lightsome as mine. 

“ I am Queen of the Wake, and I *m l.ady of May, 

And 1 lend the hhihe ring round the Ma>-poIe to-day ; 

The wild-fire that flashes so fair and so free, 

M^as never so bright, or so bonny, as me. 

“ I like that the best o’ a’ my sangB,” continued the maniac, 
“ because he made it. T am ofttm singing it, and that ’» maybe 
tlie reason folk ca’ me Madge Wildfire. I aye answer to tlie 
name, though it ’s no my ain, for what ’s the use of making a 
fash ?” 

But ye shouldna sing upon the Sabbath at least,” said Jeanie, 
who, amid all lior distress and anxiety, could not help being 
scandalized at the deportment of her companion, especially as 
tht^y now approaclied near to tlie little village. 

Ay ! is this Sunday 1” said Madge. " My mother leads sic a 
life, wi’ turning night into day, that anc loses a’ count o’ the days 
o’ the week, and disna kcii Sunday frae Saturday. Besides, it ’s 
a’ your whiggery — in England, folk sings when tliey like — And 
then, ye ken, you are Cliristiana and 1 am Morey — and yo ken, 
as they w-ent on tlioir way, tliey sang.” — And she immediately 
raised one of John Bunyan’s ditties : — 

“ J le tliat is down need ftear no f.ill, 

I!i‘ tlial 18 low no pride, 

lie that IS humble ever sbnil 
Have God to be his guide. 

“ Fulness to such a burthen is 
I liat go on pilpimage ; 

Here little, and hereafter bias, 
is best from age to age. 

"And do ye ken, Jeanie, 1 think there’s much truth in tliat 
book, the Pilgrim’s Progress. The boy that sings that song was 
feeding his father’s sheep in the Valley of Humiliation, and Mr 
Greatheart says, that he bved a merrier life, and had more of the 
herb called heart’s-case in his bosom, than they that wear silk 
and velvet like me, and arc as bonny as I am.” 

Jeanie Deans bad never read the fanciful and delightful parable 
to which Madge alluded. Bunyan was, indeed, a rigid Calvinist, 
hut then he was also a member of a Baptist congregation, so that 
his works had no place on David Dcans’s shelf of divinity. 
Mad^, however, at some time of her life, had been well 
acquainted, as it appeared, with the most popular of his perfor- 
mances, which, indeed, rarely fails to make a deep impression 
upon children, and people of the lower rank. 

" I am sure,” she continued, "1 may weel say Lam come out 
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of the city-of Destruction, for my mother is Mrs Bat*s-cyos, that 
dwells at Deadman’s corner; and Frank Levitt, and Tyburn 
Tam, tliey may be likened to Mistrust and Guilt, that came 
f^alloping up, and struck the poor pilgrim to the ground with a 
great club, and stole a bag of silver, which was most of his 
spending money, and so have they done to many, and will do to 
more. But now we will gang to the -Interpreter’s house, for i 
ken a man that will play the Interpreter right wcel ; for he has 
eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of books in his hand, the law of 
truth written on his lips, and he stands as if ho pleaded wi’ men 
— Oh, if I liad minded what he had said to me, I had never been 
tlio cast-away creature that 1 am ! — But it is all over now. — 
But wo ’ll Knock at tho gate, and then the keeper will admit 
Christiana, hut Mercy will be left out — and then I ’ll stand at 
tlie d()(jr trembling and crying, and tlicn Christiana — that’s you, 
Jcanic — will intercede for me; and then Mercy — that’s me, yc 
I^n — will faint ; and then the Interpreter — yes, the Interpreter, 
that ’s Mr Staunton himself, will come out and take me— that ’s 
poor, lost, demeutod me — by the hand, and give me a pome- 
granate, and a piece of honeycomb, and a small bottle of spirits, 
to stay my fainting— and then the good times will come back 
again, and we ’ll be the happiest folk you ever saw,” 

In ilie midst of the coufust'd asseinblago of ideas indicated in 
this speech, Jeanie thought she saw a serious purpose on the part 
of Madge, to endeavour to obtain tho pardon and countenance of 
somo one whom she had offended ; an attempt tho most likely of 
all others to bring them once more into contact with law and 
legal protection. She, therefore, resolved to be guided by her 
while she was in so hopeful a disposition, and act for her own 
safety according to circumstances. 

They wore now close by tho village, one of those beautiful 
scenes which are so often found in merry England, where the 
cottages, instead of being built in two direct lines on each side of 
a dusty high-road, stand in detached grov/l)8, iuterspci^od not only 
with large oaks and elms, but with fruit-trees, so many of which 
were at tins time in flourish, that tho grove seemed enamelled 
with their crimson and white blossoms. In the centre of tlie 
hamlet stood the parish church, and its little Gothic tower, from 
which at present was heard the Sunday chime of bells. 

« We will wait here until the folk are a’ in tho church — they 
ca’ the kirk a church in England, Jeanie, be sure you mind that 
— for if I was gaun forward amang them, a’ the gaitts o’ boys 
and lasses wad be crying at Madge Wildfire’s tail, the little hell- 
rakers ! and the boadle would be as hard upon us as if it was our 
fault. 1 like their skirling as ill as he does, I can tell him^ I ’m 
sure I often wish there was a het peat doun their throats^ when 
th^ set them up that gate.” 

Conscious of the disorderly appearance of her own dress after 
the adventu:^ of tlie preceding night, and of the grotesque habit 
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and demeanour of her guide, and sensible how important it was 
to secure an attentive and patient audience to her strange story 
from some one who might have the means to protect her, Jeanie 
readily acquiesced in Madge’s proposal to rest under the trees, by 
which they were still somewhat screened, until the commence- 
ment of service should give them an opportunity of entering the 
hamlet without attracting a crowd around them. She made the 
less, opposition, tliat Madge had intimated that this was not the 
village where her mother was in custody, and that the two squires 
of the pad were absent in a different direction. 

She sate herself down, therefore, at the foot of an oalc, and by 
the assistance of a placid fountain, which had been dammed up 
for tile use of the villagers, and which served her as a natural 
mirror, she began — no uncommon thing with a Scottish maiden 
of her rank — to arrange her toilette in the open air, and bring 
lier dress, soiled and disordered as it was, into such order as the 
place and circumstances admitted. ^ 

She soon perceived reason, liowever, to regret that she had set 
about this task, however decent and necessary, in the present 
time and society. Madge Wildfire, who, among other indications 
of insanity, had a roost overweening opinion of those charms, to 
which, ill fact, she had owed her misery, and whose mind like a 
raft upon a lake, was agitated and driven about at random by 
each fresh impulse, no sooner beheld Jeanie begin to arrange her 
hair, place her bonnet in order, rub the dust from her shoes and 
clothes, adjust her neclc-handkerchief and mittaim, and so forth, 
than with imitative zeal she began to bedizen and trick herself 
out with shreds and remnants of beggarly finery, which she took 
out of a little bundle, and which, when disposed around her per- 
son, made her appearance ten times more fantastic and apish 
than it had been before. 

Jeanie groaned in spirit, but dared not interfere in a matter so 
delicate. Across the m^n’s cap or riding hat which she wore, 
Madge placed a broken and soiled white feather, intersected with 
one which had been shed from tho train of a peacock. To her 
drees, which was a kind of riding-habit, she stitched, pinned, and 
otherwise secured, a large furbelow of artificial flowers, all 
crushed, wrinkled, and dirty, which had first bedecked a lady of 
quality, then descended to her Abigail, and dazzled the inmates 
of the servonts’-hall. A tawdry scarf of yellow silk, trimmed 
with tinsel and spangles, which had seen as hard service, and 
boasted as honourable a transmission, was next flung over one 
shoulder, and foil across her person in the manner of a shoulder- 
belt, or baldrick. Madge then stripped off the coarse ordinary 
shoes which she wore, and replaced them by a pair of dirty satin 
oneS) spangled and embroidered to match the scarf, and furnished 
with very high heels. She had cut a willow switch in her 
morning’s walk, almost as long as a boy’s fishing-rod. This she 
set herself seriously to peel, and when it was traiydbnned into 
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such a wand aB the Treasurer or High Steward bears on public 
occasions, she told Jeaiiie that she thought they now looked 
docent, as young women should do upon the Sunday morning, 
and that as the bells had done ringing, she was willing to conduct 
her to tlic Interpreter’s house. 

Jeanie sighed heavily, to think it should be her lot on tlio 
Lord’s day. and during kirk -time too.-to parade the street of an 
inhabited village with so very grotesque a comrade ; but necessity 
had no law, since, without a positive quarrel with the madwoman, 
which, ill the circumstances, would have been very unadvisable, 
she could see no means of shaking herself free of her society. 

As for poor Madge, she was completely elated with personal 
vanity, and the most perfect satisfaction concerning her own 
dazzling dress, and superior appearance. They entered the 
hamlet without being observed, except by one old woman, who, 
being nearly “ high-gravel blind,” was only conscious that some- 
tHing very fine and glittering was passing by, and dropped as 
deep a reverence to Madge as she would have done to a countess. 
This filled up the measure of Madge's self-approbation. She 
minced, she ambled, she smiled, she simpered, and Waved Jeanie 
Deans forward with the condescension of a noble chaj>erone, who 
has undertaken the charge of a country miss on her first journey 
to the capital. 

Jeanie followed in patience, and with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, tliat slie might save herself the mortification of seeing 
her companion’s absurdities ; but she started when, ascending 
two or three steps, she found herself in the churchyard, and saw 
that Madge was making straight for tho door of the church. As 
Jeanie hs^d no mind to enter Uie congregation in such company, 
she walked aside from the pathway, and said in a decided tone, 
“ Madge, 1 will wait hero till the church comes out — you may 
go in by yourself if you have a mind.” 

As she spoke these words, she was about to seat herself upon 
one of the gravestones. * 

Madge was a little before Jeanie when she turned aside but 
suddenly changing her course, she followed her with long stndes, 
and, with every feature inflamed with passion, overtook and 
seized her by the arm. ‘‘ Do ye think, ye ungratefu* wretch, 
that I am gaun to let you sit doun upon my father’s grave ? The 
deil settle ye doun, if ye dinna rise and come into tho Interpreter’s 
house, tliat ’s the house of God, wi’ me, but I ’ll rive every dud 
aff your back 1” 

She adapted the action to the plmase ; for with one clutch she 
stripped Jeanie of her straw bonnet and a handful of her hair to 
boot, and tlirew it up into an old yew tree, where it stuck fast. 
Jeanic’s first impulse was to scream, but conceiving she might 
receive deadly harm before she could obtain the assistance of 
any one, notwithstanding the vicinity of the church, she thought 
it wiser to follow the madwoman into the congregation, where 
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she might find some nieanB of escape from her, or at least bo 
secured against her violt'nce. But when she meekly iiitimat6*d 
lier consent to follow Madge, her guide’s uncertain brain had 
caught another train of ideas* She held Jeanie fast with one 
hand, and with the other pointed to the inscription on the grave- 
stone, and commanded her to read it. Jeanie obeyed, and reail 
these words : — 

“ This Monumrnt w-as brkcted to th« Mkmorvof Donald 
Mubdookson of the Kino’s xxvi., or Oambronian Reoimknt, a 
SINCERE Christian, a uravb Soldier, and a faithful Servant, 

BY ms GRATEFUL AND SORROWING MASTER, llOBBRT StAUNTUN.” 

“ It ’s very wcel reail, Jeanie ; it just the very words,” said 
Madge, whose ire had now faded into deep melancholy, and witli 
a step which, to Jeanie’s great joy, was uncommonly quiet and 
mournful, slie led her companion towards the door of the church. 

It was one of those old-fashioned Gothic parish churches whi^h 
are frequent in England, the moat cleanly, decent, and reverential 
places of woraliip that arc, perhaps, anywdiere to be found in the 
Qiristian world. Yet, not*vith8tanding the decent solemnity of 
its exterior, Jeanie was too faitliful to the directory of the pres- 
byterian kirk to liave entered a prelatic place of worship, and 
would, upon any otlicr occasion, have thought that she beheld in 
the porch the venerable figure of her father waving her back 
from thf 2 entrance, and pronouncing in a solemn tone, “ Cease, 
my child, to hear the instruction which causeth to err from the 
words of knowledge.” But in her present agitating and alarming 
situation, she looked for safety to this forbidden place of assembly, 
as the limited animal will sometimes seek shelter from imminent 
danger in the hmnaii habitation, or in other places of refuge 
most alien to its nature and habits. Not even the sound of the 
organ, and of one or two flutes which accompanied the psalmody, 
prevented her from following her guide into the chancel of the 
church. • 

No sooner had Madge put her foot upon the pavement, and 
beccfbie sensible that she was the object of attention to the spec- 
tators, than she resumed all the fantastic extravagance of deport- 
ment which some transient touch of melancholy had banished for 
an instant. She swam rather than walked up the centre aisle, 
dragging Jeanie after her, whom she held fast by the hand. 
She would, indeed, have fain slipped aside into the pew nearest 
to the door, and left Madge to ascend in her own manner and 
alone to the high places of the synagogue ; but tills was impos- 
sible, without a degree of viofent resistance, which seemed to her 
inconsistent witli the time and place, and she was accordingly 
led in captivity up the whole length of the church by her gro- 
tesque conductress, who, with half-shut eyes, a prim smile, upon 
her tips, and a mincing motion with her hands, which corres- 
ponded with the delicate and affected pace at which she was 
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plejised to move, seemed to take the general stare of the con- 
gregation, which such an exhibition necessarily excited, as a high 
compliment, and which she returned by nods and half curtsies to 
individuals amongst the audience, whom she seemed to distinguish 
as acquaintances. Her absurdity was enhanced in the eyes of 
the spectators by the strange contract which she formed to her 
companion, who, with dishevelled hair, downcast eyes, and a face 
glowing with shame, was dragged, as it w'ere, in triumph after 
her. 

Madge’s airs were at length fortunately cut short by her 
encountering in her progress the looks of the clergyman, who 
fixed upon lier a glance, at once steady, compassionate, and 
admonitory. She hastily opened an empty pew which happened 
to be near her, and entered, dragging in Jeaiiie after her. Kicking 
Jeanie on the shins, by way of hint that she should follow her 
example, she sunk her head upon her hand for the space of a 
minute. Jeanie, to whom this posture of mental devotion was 
entirely new, did not attempt to do the like, hut looked round her 
with a bewildered stare, which her neighbours, judging from the 
company in which they saw her, very naturally ascribed to 
insanity. Every person in their immediate >'icinity drew back 
from tliis extraordinaiy couple as far as tlie limits of their pew 
permitted ; but one old man could not get beyond Madge’s reach, 
ere she had snatched the prayer-book from his hand, and ascer- 
tained the lesson of the day. She then turned up tlie ritual, and, 
with the most overstrained entliusiasm of gesture and manner, 
shewed Jeanie the passages as they were read in tlio service, 
making, at the same time, her own responses so loud as to be 
heard above those of every other person. 

Notwithstanding the shame and vexation which Jeanie felt 
in being thus exposed in a place of worship, she could not and 
durst not omit rallying her spirits so as to look around her, and 
consider to whom she ought to appeal for protection so soon as 
the service should be concluded. Her first ideas naturally fixed 
upon the clergyman, and she was confirmed in tlie I’esolutioii by 
observing that he was an aged gentleman, of a dignified appear- 
ance and deportment, who read tlie service with an undisturbed 
and decent gravity, which brought back to becoming attention 
those younger members of the congregation who had lieon dis- 
turbed by the extravagant beliaviour of Madge Wildfire. To the 
clergyman, therefore, Jeanie resolved to ma^e her appeal when 
the service was over. 

It is true she felt disposed to be shocked at his surplice, of 
which she had heard so much, hut which she had never seen upon 
the person of a preacher of the word. Then she was confused by the 
change of posture adopted in different parts of the ritual, the more 
so as Madge Wildfire, to whom they seemed familiar, took tlie 
opportunity to exercise authority over her, pulling her up and 
pushing her down with a bustling assiduity, which Jeanie felt 
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must make them both the objects of painful attention. But, not- 
withstanding these prejudices, it was her prudent resolution, in 
Hiis dilemma, to imitate as nearly as she could what was done 
arotmd her. Tlie prophet, she thought, permitted Naaman the 
Syrian to bow even in the house of Rmiinon. Surely if I, in this 
Btreight, worship the Crod of my fathers in mine own language, 
although tlio manner thereof be strange to me, the Lord will 
pardon me in this thing. 

In this resolution she became so much confirmed, that, with- 
drawing herself from Madge as far as tlie pew permitted, she 
endeavoured to evince, by serious and composed attention to what 
was passing, tliat her mind was composed to devotion. Her 
tormentor would not long have permitted her to remain quiet, 
but fatigue overpowered her, and she fell fast asleep in the other 
comer of the pew. 

Jeanie, though her mind in her own despite sometimes reverted 
to her situation, compelled herself to give attention to a sensible, 
energetic, and weU-compo8(‘d discourse, upon the practical 
doctrines of Christianity, which she could not help approving, 
although it was every word written down and road by the 
preacher, and although it was delivered in a tone and gesture 
very different from those of Boanerges Storaiheavcn, who was 
her father’s favourite preacher. The serious and placid atten- 
tion with wliich Jeanie listened, did not escape the clergyman. 
Madge Wildfire’s entrance had rendered him apprehensive of 
some disturbance, to provide against which, as far as possible, he 
often turned his eyes to tlie part of the church where Jeanie and 
she were placed, and became soon aware that, although the loss 
of her head-gear, and the awkwardness of her situation, had 
g^ven an uncommon and anxious air to the features of the 
fonner, yet she was in a state of mind very different from tliat of 
her companion. When he dismissed the congregation, he 
observed her look around with a wild and terrified look, as if 
uncertain what course she ought to adopt, and noticed that she 
Approached one or two of the most decent of the congregation, as 
if to address them, and then shrank back timidly, on observing 
that they seemed to sbun and to avoid her. The clergyman was 
satisfied there must be something extraordinary in ail this, and 
as a benevolent man, as well as a good Ghristiaii pastor, he 
resolved to inquire into the matter more minutely. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

———There govern'd in that year 
A st^rn, stout churl — an angry overseer. 

Cj?ABD£. 

While Mr Staunton, Sbr such was this wortliy clergyman’s 
name, was laying aside his gown in tlio vestry, Jeanie was in the 
act of coming to an open rupture with Madge. 

^ We must return to Mummer’s barn directly,” said Madge ; 

we ’ll be ower late, and my mother will be angry.” 

I am not going back with you, Madge,” said Jeanie, taking 
out a guinea, and ofiering it to her ; I am much obliged to you, 
but I maun gang my ain road.” 

“ And mo coming a’ this way out o’ my gate to pleasure you, 
ye ungratefu’ cutty,” answered Madge ; “ and me to be brained 
by my mother wlieu I gang hame, and a’ for your sake ! — But f 
will gar yo as good” 

“ For God’s sake,” said Jeanie to a man who stood beside 
tliem, keep her off! — she is mad.” 

“ Ey, ey,” answered the boor ; “ I hae some guess of that, and 
I trow thou he’st a bird of the same feather. — Howsomever, 
ISladge, I redd tlice keep hand off her, or I’se lend thee a 
whister-poop.” 

Several of the lower class of the parishioners now gathered 
round the sti'angers, and the cry arose among the boys, that 
“ there was a-going to be a fite between mad Madge Murdockson 
and another Bess of Bedlam.” But while the fry assembled 
with the humane hope of seeing as much of the fun as possible, 
tlie laced cocked-hat of the beadle was discerned among the 
multitude, and all made way for that person of awful authority. 
His first address was to Maidge. 

What ’s brought thee ba^ again, thou silly donnot, to plague 
this parish ? Hast thou brought ony more bastards wi’ thee to 
lay to honest men’s doors ? or does thou think to burden us with 
this goose, that ’s as gare-brained as thysell, as if rates were no 
up enow I Away wi’ thee to tliy tliief of a mother; she ’s fast in 
the stocks at Barkston town-end — Away wi’ ye out o’ the parish, 
or 1 ’se be at ye with the ratan.” 

Madge stood sulky for a minute ; but she had been too often 
taught submission to the beadle’s authority by ungentle means, 
to feel courage enough to dispute it. 

" And my mother — my puir auld mother, is in the stocks at 
Barkston ! — This is a’ your wyte, Miss Jeanie Deans ; but I ’U 
be upsides wi* you, as sure as my name’s Madge Wildfire— ^ I 
mean Murdockson — God help me, I forget my very name in 
tills confused waste.” 

So saying, she turned upon her heel, and went off, followed by 
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all the mischievous imps of the ■village, some crying, " Madge, 
caAst thou tell thy name yet some pulling the skirts of licr 
dress, and all to the best of their strength and ingenuity, 
exorcising some new device or otlier to exasperate her into 
frenzy. 

Jcanic saw her departure with infinite delight, though she 
wished, that, in some way or other, she could have requited the 
service Madge had conferred upon her.* 

In the meantime, she applied to the beadle to know, whether 
“ there was any house in the village, where she could be civilly 
entertained for her money, and whether she could be permitted 
to speak to the clergyman ?” 

“ Ay, ay, we ’se lia* reverend care on thee ; and T think,” 
answei*ed the man of constituted authority, “ tliat, unless thou 
answer the Rector all the better, we ’so spare thy money, and 
gie thee lodging at the jiarish charge, young woman.” 

Where am I to go then said Jeanie, in some alarm. 

“ Why, I am to take thee to his Reverence, in the first place, 
to gic an account o’ thysell, and to see thou comcna to be a 
burden upon tlie parish.” 

“ 1 do not wish to burden any one,” replied Jeanie ; “ I have 
enough for my own wants, and only wish to g< t on my journey 
safely,” 

Why that ’s another matter,” replied the beadle, “ an if it 
be true — and 1 think thou dost not look so polrumptious as thy 
playfellow yonder — Thou wouldst be a mettle lass enow, an thou 
wert snog and snod a bit better. Come thou away, then — the 
Rector is a good man.” 

Is that tlie minister,” said Jeanie, " wdio preached ” 

** The minister I Lord help thee ! What kind o’ presbyterian 
art thou ? — Why, ’tis the Rector — the Rector’s sell, woman, and 
there isna the like o’ him in the county, nor the four next to it. 
Come away — away with thee — wo maunna bide here.” 

“ I am sure I am very billing to go to see the minister,” said 
Jeanie; “for, thoit^ hi) read his discourse, and wore that sur- 
plice, as they call I canna but think he must be a very 

worthy God-fc^uidi%jinitip, to preach the root of the matter in tlio 
way he did.” 

The disappointed rabble, finding that there was like to be no 
farther sport, had by this time dispersed, and Jeanie, with her 
usual patience, followed her conseciuential and surly, but not 
brutal, conductor towards tlie rectory. 

Tliis cleiical mansion was large and commodious, for the living 
was an excellent one, and the advowson belonged to a very 
wealthy family in the neighbourhood, who had usually bred up a 
son or nephew to the church, for the sake of inducting him, as 
opportunity offered, into this very comfortable provision. In' ibis 
manner the rectory of Willingham had always been considered 
as a direct and immedate appanage of WiUingliam-hall ;'and as 
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tlie rich baronets to whom the latter boloiif;ed had usually a son, 
or brother, or nepliew, settled in the living, the utmost care had 
been taken to render thtdr habitiition not merely respectable and 
commodious, but even dignified and imposing. 

It was situated about lour hundred yards from tlie village, and 
on a rising ground w’hich sloped gently upward, covered with 
small eiK‘l<)sures, or closes, laid out” irregularly, so that the old 
oaks and elms, w'hieh were planted in hedge-rows, fell into per- 
spective, and were blended together in beautiful irregularity. 
When they approached nearer to the house, a handsome gate- 
way admitted them into a lawn, of narrow dimensions, indeed, 
but which was interspersed with large sweet-chesnut trees and 
beeches, and kept in handsome order. Tlie front of the house 
was irregular. Part of it seemed very old, and had, in fact, 
been tlie residence of the incumbent in Romish times. Suc- 
cessive occupants had made considerable additions and improve- 
ments, each in tlu taste of bis own age, and without much regard 
to symmetry. But these incongruities of architecture w'ere so 
graduated and happily mingled, that the eye, far from being 
displeased with the coirhinatious of various stylos,’ saw nothing 
hut what was interesting in the varied and intricate pile which 
they displayed. Fruit-trees displayed on the southern wall, 
outer stair-cases, various [ilaces of entrance, a combination of 
roofs and ebimneys of different ages, united to render the front, 
not indeed beautiful or grand, but intricate, perplexed, or, to use 
Mr Price’s appropriated phrase, picturesque. The most consi- 
derable addition was that of the present Hector, who, “ being a 
bookish man,” as the beadle was at the pains to inform Jeanie, 
to augment, perhaps, her revei*eiice for the person before whom 
she was to appear, had built a handsome library and parlour, and 
no less than two additional bedrooms. 

Mony men would hae scrupled such expense,” continued tlie 
parochial officer, “ seeing as the living mun go as it pleases Sii* 
Edmund to will it ; but his lievcrence has a ^niiy bit land of liis 
own, and need not look on two sides of a ]|||yty.” 

Jeanie could not help comparing tl^!y||Pgalar yet oxtensive 
and commodious pile of building before the “ Manses,” in 

her owm country, where a set of penurioui heritors, professing all 
the while the devotion of their lives and fortunes to the presby- 
terian establishment, strain their inventions to discover what may 
be nipped, and clipped, and pared from a building which fonns 
but a poor accommodation even for the present incumbent, and, 
despite the superior advantage of stone-masonry, must, in the 
course of forty or fifty years, again burden their descendants with 
an expense, whicii, once liberally and handsomely employed, 
ought to liave freed their estates from a recurrence of it for more 
than a century at least. 

Behind the Rector’s house the ground sloped down to a small 
river, which, without possessing the romantic vivacity and rapi- 
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(lity of a northern stream, was, nevertheless, by its occasional 
appearance through tlie ranges of willows and popl^that crowned 
its banks, a very pleasing accompaniment to the landscape. “It 
was the best trouting stream,” said tlie beadle, whom tlie patience 
of Jeanie, and especially the assurance that sho was not about to 
become a burden to the parish, had rendered rather communi- 
cative, “ Die best trouting stream in all Lincolnshire ; for when 
you got lower, there was nought to be done wi’ fly-fishing.” 

Turning aside from tlic principal entrance, he conducted Jeanie 
towards a sort of portal connected with the older part of the 
building, which was chiefly occupied by servants, and knocking 
at the door, it was opened by a servant in grave purple livery, 
such as befitted a wealthy and dignified clergyman. 

“ How dost do, Tummas I” said tlie beadle — “ and how’s young 
Measter Staunton ?” 

“Why, but pwirly — but poorly, Measter Stubbs. — Are you 
wanting to see his reverence 

“ Ay, ay, Tummas ; please to say I ha’ brought np the 
young woman as came to service to-day with mad Madge Mur- 
doc^kson — sho seems to be a dt^entish koind o* body ; but I ha* 
asked her never a question. Only I can tell his Reverence that 
she is a Scotchwoman, 1 judge, and as flat as the fens of Holland.” 

Tummas honoured Jeanie Deans with such a stare, os the 
pampered domestics of the rich, whetlier spiritual or temporal, 
usually esteem it part of tlieir privilege to bestow upon tlie poor, 
and then desired Mr Stubbs and his charge to step in till he 
informed his master of their presence. 

The room into which he shewed them was a sort of steward’s 
parlour, hung with a comity map or two, and thi-ee or four prints 
of eminent persons connected with the county, as Sir William 
Monson, James York the blacksmith of Lincoln, and the famous 
Peregrine, Lord Willoughby, in complete armour, looking as when 
he said, in the words of the legend l^low the engraving,*^ 

** Stand to it, noble pikemen, 

And tiice ye well about ; 

And aiioot ye sharp, bold bowmen, 

And we will keep them out. 

Yeinusquet and calUver-men, 

Do you prove tnie to mo, 

I 'll be tile foremost man in fight. 

Said brave Lord Willoughbee." 

When they had entered this apartment, Tummas as a matter 
of course ofiered, and as a matter of course Mr Stubbs accepted, 
a “ summat” to eat and drink, being the respectable relics of a 
gammon of bacon, and a vUiolfi v^iminy or bl^k pot of sufficient 
double ale. To these eatables Mr Beadle seriously inclined 
Idmself, and (for we must do him justice) not without an invita- 
tioa to Jeanie, in which Tummas joined, that his prisoner or 
charge would follow his good example. But although she might 
have stood in need of refieslunent, considering she mid tasted no 
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food that day, the anxiety of the moment, her own sparing and 
abstemious habits, and a bashful aversion to eat in company of 
the two strangers, induced her to decline their courtesy. So she 
sate in a chair apart, while Mr Stubbs and Mr Tummas, who had 
chosen to join his friend in consideration that dinner was to be 
put back till after the afternoon service, made a hearty luncheon, 
which lasted for half an hour, and mi^it not then have concluded, 
had not his Reverence rung his bell, so that Tummas w^as obliged 
to attend his master. Then, and no sooner, to f4ve himself tlie 
labour of a second journey to tlie otlier end of the house, he 
announced to his master the arrival of Mr Stubbs, with the other 
madwoman, as he chose to designate Jeanie, as an event which 
had just taken place. He returned with an order that Mr Stubbs 
and the young woman should be instantly usliered up to tlie 
library. 

The beadle bolted in haste his last mouthful of fat bacon, 
washed down the greasy morsel with the last rinsings of the pot 
of ale, and immediately marshalled Jeanie through one or two 
intricate passages which led from the ancient to the Qiore modem 
buildings, into a handsome little hall, or anteroom, adjoinin|; to 
the library, and out of which a glass door opened to the lawn. 

" Stay here,’* said Stubbs, till I tell his Reverence you are 
come.’* 

So saying, he opened a door and entered the library. 

Without wishing to hear their conversation, Jeanie, as she was 
circumstanced, could not avoid it ; for as Stubbs stood by the 
door, and his Reverence was at the upper end of a large room, 
their conversation was necessarily audible in tlie anteroom. • 

"So you have brought the young woman here at last, Mr 
Stubbs. I expected you some time since. You know I do not 
wish such persons to remain in custody a moment without some 
inquiry into their situation.” 

" Very true, your Reverence,” replied the beadle ; " but the 
young woman had eat nought to-day, and so Measter Tummas did 
set down a drap of drink and a morsel, to be sure.” 

" Thomas was very right, Mr Stubbs ; and what has become of 
the other most unfortunate being !” 

" Why,” replied Mr Stubbs, " I did think the sight on her 
would but vex your Reverence, and soa I did let her go her ways 
back to her motlier, who is in trouble in the next parish.” 

" In trouble ! — that signifies in prison, I suppose !” said Mr 
Staunton. 

" Ay, truly ; something like it, an it like your Reverence.” 

" Wretched, unhappy, incorrigible woman I” said the clergy- 
man. " And what sort of person is this companion of hers t” 

" Why, decent enow, an it like your Reverence,” said Stubbs ; 
" for aught 1 sees of her, there ’s no harm of her, and she says 
she has cash enow to carry her out of the county.” 

^ Cash ! that is always what you think of, Stubbs — But, has 
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she sense ? — has she her wits ? — has she the rapacity of taking 
care of herself 

" Why, your Reference,” replied Stubbs, I cannot just say 
— T will be sworn she was not born at Witt-ham;* for Gaffer 
Gibbs looked at her all the time of service, and ho says she could 
not turn up a single lessou like a Christian, even though she had 
Madge Murdockson to help her — hut then, as to tending for 
hersell, why, she ’s a hit of a Scotchwoman, your Reverence, and 
they say the wftrst donnot of them can look out for their own 
turn — and she is decently put on enow, and not bechounclied 
like t’ other.” 

“ Send her in hew^, then, and do you remain below, Mr Stubbs.” 

This colloquy had engaged Jeanie’s attcnition so dec'ply, that it 
was not until it was over that she observed that the sashed door, 
w'hich, we have said, led from the anteroom into the garden, was 
opened, and that there ent(*red, or rather was home in by two 
assistants, a young man, of a very pale and sickly appearance, 
whom they lifted to the nearest couch, and placed there, as if to 
recover from the fatigue of an unusual evertion. Just as tlioy 
weite making this arrangement, Stubbs came out of the library, 
and summoned Jeanie to enter it. She obeyed him, not without 
tremor ; for, besides the novelty of the situation to a girl of her 
secluded habits, she felt also as if the successful prosecution of her 
journey was to dope nd upon tlie impression she should be able to 
make on Mr Staunton. 

It is true, it was difficult to suppose on what pretext a person 
travelling on her own business, and at her own charge, could be 
i$toiTupted upon her route. Rut the violent detention she 
had already undergone, was sufficient to shew that tliere existed 
persons at no great distance' who had the interest, tlie inclination, 
and the audacity, forcibly to stop her journey, and she felt the 
necessity of having some countenance and protection, at least 
till she should get beyond their roach. While these things 
passed through her mind, much faster than oui' pen and ink can 
record, or even the reader’s eye collect the meaning of its traces, 
Jeanio found herself in a handsome library, and in presence of 
the Rector of Willingham. Tlie well-furnished presses and 
shelves which surrounded the large and handsome apartment, 
contained inoro books than Jeanie imagined existed in the world, 
lieing accustomed to consider as an extensive collection two fir 
shelves, each about throe feet long, which contained her father’s 
treasured volumes, the whole pitli and marrow, as he used some- 
tunes to boast, of modem divinity. An orrery, globes, a telescope, 
aud some other scientific iinplomeuts, conveyed to Jeanie an 
impression of admiration and wonder not uumixed with fear ; for, 
in her ignoi’ant apprehension, they seemed ratlier adapted for 
magical purposes than any otlicr ; and a few stuffed animals (as 

* A provterbial aqd punning expreBsion in that county, to intimate tli&t a 
peMon is not very eittver. 
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the Rector was fond of natural history) added to the impressive 
character of the apartment. 

Mr Staunton spoke to her with great mildness. He observed, 
that, although her appeai’ancc at church had been uncommon, 
and in strange, and, he must add, discreditable society, and 
calculated, upon the whole, to disturb the congregation during 
divine worship, he wished, ncveriholess, to hear her own account 
of herself before taking any steps which his duty might seem to 
demand. He was a justice of peace, he informed her, as well as 
a clergyman. 

His honour’’ (for she would not say his reverence) " was 
very civil and kind,” was all that poor Jeanie could at first bring 
out. 

“ Who are you, young woman said the clergyman, moi e 
peremptorily — and what do yt)u do in this country, and in such 
company ? — We allow no strollers or vagrants here.” 

1 am not a vagrant or a stroller, sir,” said Jeanie, a little 
roused by the supposition. T jun a decent Scots lass, travelling 
through the laud on my owui business and my own expenses ; 
and I was so unhappy as to fall ui with bad company, and was 
stopped a’ night on my joumey. And this puir creature, who is 
something liglit-headed, let me out in the morning.” 

“ Bad company !” said the clergyman. “ 1 am afraid, young 
woman, you have not been sufficiently anxious to avoid them.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” returned Jeanie, “ I have been brought up to 
shun evil communication. But these wicked people were thieves, 
and stopped mo by violence and mastery.” 

" Thieves !” said Mr Staunton ; " tlien you charge them with 
robbery, 1 suppose ?” 

‘‘ No, sir ; ^Iiey did not take so much as a boddle from me,” 
answered Jeanie ; nor did they use me ill, otherwise tlian by 
confining ino,” 

The clergyman inquired into the particulars of her adventure, 
which she told him from point to point. 

This is an extraordinary, and not a very probable tale, young 
woman,” resumed Mr Staunton. Here his been, according to 
your account, a great violence committed without any adequate 
motive. Are you aware of the law of this country — that if you 
lodge this charge, you will be hound over to prosecute this gang ?” 

fJeanie did not understand him, and he explained, that the 
English law, in addition to tlie inconvenience sustained by 
persons who have been robbed or injured, has the goodness to 
intrust to thorn the care and the expense of appealing as 
prosecutors. 

Jeanie said, "tliat her business at London was express; all 
she wanted was, that any gentleman would, out of Christian 
charity, protect her to some town where she could hire horses 
and a guide ; and, finally,” she tliought, it would be her father’s 
mind Uiat she was not free to give testimony in an English 
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court of justice, as the laud was not under a direct gospel 
dispensation.” 

Mr Staunton stared a little, and asked if her father was a 
Quaker. 

“God forbid, sir,” said Jeanie — “He is nae schismatic nor 
sectary, nor evoi* treated for sic black commodities as theirs, and 
that 's weel kend o* him.” 

“ And wliat is his name, pray ?” said Mr Staunton. 

“ David Deans, sir, tlie covvfcedcr at Saint Leonard’s Crags, 
near Edmburgh.” 

A deep groan from the anteroom prevented the Rector from 
replying, and, exclaiming, “ Good God ! that unhappy boy !” he 
left Jeanie alone, and hastened into the outer apartment. 

Some noise and bustle was heard, but no one entered tlie 
library for the best part of an hour. 


CHArTER XXXIIL 

Fantastic paftiona’ maddening ' 

And •limine and terror over all ' 

D(^ds to bo hid which were not hid, 

Which, nil confused, I could not know 
Whether 1 suffer’d or I did, 

For all seeiii’d guilt, remorse, or wo ; 

own, or others, still the same 
Life-stilliijg fear, soiil-stifliDg shame, 

(’OLLRIDOE. 

During the interval while she was thus left alone, Jeanie 
anxiously revolved in her mind what courst* was best for her to 
pursue. She wtis impatient to continue her journey, yot she 
feared she could not safely adventure to do so while the old hag 
and her assistants were in the neighbourhood, without risking a 
repetition of their violence. She thought she could collect from 
the conversation which she had partly overheard, and also from 
the wild confessions of Madge Wildfire, that her mother had a 
deep and revengeful motive for obstructing her journey if possible. 
And from whom could she hope for assistance if not from Mr 
Staunton ? His whole ^pearanee and demeanour seemed to 
encourage her hopes. His features were handsome, though 
marked with a deep cast of melancholy ; his tone and language 
were gentle and encouraging ; and, as ho had served in the army 
fop several years during his youth, his air retained that easy 
frankness which is peculiar to tlic profession of arms. He was, 
besides, a minister of the gospel ; and although a worshipper, 
according to Joanie’s notions, in the court of the Gentiles, and so 
benighted as to w(*ar a surplice ; although he read the Common 
Pra;^er, and wrote down every word of his sermon before deliver- 
ing it; and although he was, moreover, in strength of lungs, as 
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^ell as pith and marrow of doctrine, vastly inferior to Boanerges 
Stormheaven, Jeanie still thought he must be a very different 
person from Curate Kiltstoup, and other prelatical divines of her 
father’s earlier days, who used to get drunk in their canonical 
dress, and hound out the dragoons against tlie wandering Came- 
ronians. The house seemed to be in some disturbance, but as 
she could not suppose she was altogether forgotten, she thought 
it better to remain quiet in the apartment where she had been 
left, tiU some one should take notice of her. 

The first who entered was, to her no small delight, one of her 
own sex, a motherly-looking aged person of a housekeeper. T(» 
her Jeanie explained her situation in a few words, and begged 
her assistance. 

The dignity of a housekeeper did not encourage too much 
familiarity with a person who w'as at the Rectory on justice- 
business, and whose character might seem in her eyes somewhat 
precarious ; but she was civil, although distant. 

" Her young master,” she said, "had had a bad accident by a 
fall from his horse, which made him liable to fainting fits ; he had 
been taken very ill just now, and it was impossible his Reverence 
could see Jeanie for some time ; but that she need not fear his 
doing all that was just and proper in her behalf the instant ho 
could get her business attended to.”— She concluded by offering 
to shew Jeanie a room, where she might remain till his Reverence 
was at leisure. 

Our heroine took the opportunity to request the means of 
adjusting and changing her dress. • 

The housekeeper, in whose estimation order and cleanliness 
ranked high among personal virtues, gladly complied with a 
request so reasonable ; and the cliange of dress which Jeanie’s 
bundle furnished made so important an improvement in her 
appearance, that the old lady hardly knew the soiled and dis- 
ordered traveller, whose attire shewed the violence she had 
sustained, in the neat, clean, quiet-looking little Scotchwoman, 
who now stood before her. Encouraged by such a favourable 
alteration in her appearance, Mrs Dalton ventured to invite 
Jeanie to partake of her dinner, and was equally pleased with the 
decent propriety of her conduct during the meal. 

" Thou canst read tliis book, canst uiou, young woman 1” said 
the old lady, when their meal was concluded, laying her hand 
upon a large Bible. 

" I hope sae, madam,” said Jeanie, surprised at the question ; 
" my father wad hao wanted mony a tiling, ere 1 had wanted that 
fechuling.” 

" The better sign of him, young woman. There are men here, 
well to pass in the world, would not want their share of a Leicester 
plover, and that ’s a bag-pudding, if fasting for three hours would 
make all their poor children read the Bible from end to end. 
Take tliou the book, then, for my eyes are something dazed, and 
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read where thou listest — it’s the only book thou canst not 
happen wrong in.” 

Jeanie was at first tempted to turn up tlie parable of the good 
Samaritau, but her conscience checked her, as if it were a use of 
Scripture, not for her own edification, but to work upon the mind 
of others for the relief of her worldly afilictioris ; and under this 
scrupulous sense of duty, she selected, in preference, a chapter of 
the prophet Isaiah, and read it, notwithstanding her northern 
accent and tone, with a devout propriety, which greatly edified 
Mrs Dalton. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ an all Scotchwomen were sic as thou ! — hut 
it was our luck to get horn devils of thy country, I think — every 
one worse than t’ other. If thou kiiowest of any tidy lass like 
thysell, that wanted a j)lace, and could bring a good character, 
and would not go laiking about tf> wakes and fairs, and wore shoes 
and stockings all the day round — why, 1 ’ll not say but wo might 
find room for her at the Rectory. Hast no cousin or sister, Ia«s, 
tf)'at such an offer would suit 1” 

This was touching upon a sore point, but Jeanie was spared 
tho pain of replying by tlie entrance of the same man-servant she 
had seen before. 

Measter wishes to see tlie young woman from Scotland,” was 
Tummas’s address. 

^ Go to his Reverence, my dear, as fast as you ca.n, and Udl 
him all your story — his Reverence is a kind man,” said Mrs 
Dalton. 1 will fold down the leaf, and make you a cup of tea, 
with some nice mnffift, against you come down, and tliat what 
you seldom see in Scotland, girl.” 

"Measter’d waiting for the young woman,” said Tummas, 
impatiently. 

“ Well, Mr Jack-Sauce, and what is your business to put in 
your oar ? — And how often must 1 tell you to call Mr Staunton 
his Reverence, seeing as he is a dignified clergyman, and not be 
meastering, meastering him, as if lie were a little petty squire ?” 

As Jeanie was now at tlie door, and ready to accompany Tum- 
mas, tlie footman said nothing till he got into the passage, when 
he muttered, “ There are moe masters tlian one in this house, 
and I think we shall have a mistress too, an Dame Dalton caiTios 
it thus.” 

Tummas led the way through a more intricate range of pas- 
sages than Jeanie had yet threaded, and ushered her into an 
apartment which was darkened by the closing of most of the 
vindow-shutters, and in which was a bed with me curtains partly 
drawn. 

Here is the young woman, sir,” said Tummas. 

« Very well,” said a voice from the bed, but not that of his 
Beverenee ; be ready to answer the bell, and leave tlie 
room.” 

Tiiere is some mistake,” said Jeanie, confounded at finding 
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lierself in the apartment of an invalid ; the servant told me that 
tlic minister ” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” said the invalid, “ there is no mis- 
take, I know more of your affairs than my father, and J can 
manage them better. — Leave tho room, Tom.” The servant 
obeyed. — ‘‘Wo must noi,” said the invalid, “lose time, when 
wo have little to lose. Open the shutters of that window.” 

She did so, and, as he drew aside the curtain of his bed, the 
light fell on his pale countenance, as, turban’d with bandages, and 
dressed in a night*-gown, he lay, seemingly exhausted, upon the 
bed. 

‘‘ Look at me,” he said, “ Jeanie Deans ; can you not recollect 
me 1” 

“ No, sir,” said she, full of suiprise. “ I was never in this 
country before.” 

“ But I may have been in yours. Think — recollect. I should 
faint did 1 name the name you are most dearly bound to loathe 
and to detest. Think — remember !” 

A terrible recollection tlashed on Jeanie, which every tone of 
the speal^er confirmed, and wliich his next wordS rendered 
certainty. 

“Be composed — remember Muschat’s Cairn, and the moon- 
light night I” 

Jeanie sunk down on a chair, with clasped hands, and gasped 
in agony, 

“Yes, here I lie,” ho said, “like a crushed snake, writhing 
with impatience at my incapacity of nu^tion — here I lie, when I 
ought to have been in Edinburgh, trying every means to save a 
life that is dearer to mo than my own. — How is yofur sister ? — 
how fares it with her ? — condemned to death, 1 know it, by this 
time ! O, tho horse that carried me safely on a thousand errands 
of folly and wickedness, that he should have broke down with me 
on the only good mission 1 have nndertakon for years ! But 1 
must rein in my passion — my frame cannot endure it, and I have 
much to say. Give me some of the cordial which stands on that 
table. — Why do you tremble ? But you have too good cause. — 
Let it stand — I need it not.” 

Jeanie, however reluctant, approached him witli the cup into 
which she had poured the draught, and could not forbear saying, 
“ There is a cordial for the mind, dr, if the wicked will turn from 
their transgressions, and seek to tho Physician of souls.” 

“ Silence !” he said sternly — and yet I Uiank you. But tell 
me, and lose no time in doing so, what you are doing in this 
country ? Remember, though I have been your sister’s worst 
enemy, yet I will serve her with the best of my blood, and I will 
serve you for her sake ; and no one can serve you to such pur- 
pose, mr no one can know the circumstances so well — so speak 
without fear.” 

“ I am not afraid, sir,” said Jeanie, coUeoting her spirits. “ 1 

VOL. VII. T 
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trust in God ; and if it pleases Him to redeem my sister’s capti- 
vity, it is all I seek, whosoever be the instrument. But, sir, to 
be plain with you, I dare not use your counsel, unless I were 
enabled to see tliat it accords witli the law which I must rely 
upon/’ 

" The devil take the puritan !” cried George Staunton, for so 
we must now call him , — “ 1 beg your pardon ; but I am naturally 
impatient, and you drive me mad 1 What harm can it possibly 
do to tell me in what situation your sister stands, and your own 
expectations of being able to assist her ? It is time enough to 
refuse my advice when I oftcrany which you may think improper. 
[ speak calmly to you, tliough *tis against my nature ; but don’t 
urge me to impatience — it will only render me incapable of 
serving Effie.” 

There was in the looks and words of this unhappy young man 
a sort of restrained eagerness and impetuosity which seemed to 
prey upon itself, as the impatience of a fiery shied fatigues itself 
witli churning upon the bit. After a moment’s consideration, it 
oecutred to Jeanio that she was not entitled to withhold from him, 
whether on her sister’s account cjr her own, the fatal account of 
the consequences of tlic crime which he had committed, nor to 
reject sudi advice, being in itself lawful and innocent, as he might 
be able to suggest in the way of remedy. Accordingly, in os few 
words as she c<mld express it, she told the history of her sister’s 
trial and cond<jmnation, and of her own journey as far as Newark. 
He appeared to listen in the utmost agony of mind, yet repressed 
every violent symptom of emotion, whether by gesture or sound, 
which might have interrupted the speaker, and, stretched on his 
couch like tho Mexican monarch on his bed of live coals, only the 
contortions of his cheek, and the quivering of his limbs, gave 
indication of his sufferings. To much of what she said ho listened 
with stifled groans, as if he were only hearing those miseries 
confirmed, whose fatal reality he had known before ; but w'ben 
she pursued her tale tlirough the circumstances which had inter- 
rupted her journey, extreme surprise and earnest attention 
appeared to succeed to the symptoms of remorse which he had 
before exhibited. Ho questioned Jeauie closely conceniing the 
appearance of the two men, and the conversation which she had 
overheard between the taller of them and tlie woman. 

When Jeanie mentioned the old woman having alluded to her 
foster-son — is too true,” he said; *‘and the source from 
w'hich 1 derived food, when an infant, must have communicated 
to me the wretched the fated — propensity to vices that were 
strangers in my own family. — But go on.” 

Jeanie passed slightly over her journey in company with 
Madge, having no inclination to repeat what might be the effect 
of mere raving on the part of her companion, and therefore her 
tale was now closed. 

Young Staunton lay for a moment in profound meditation, 
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and at length spoke witli more composure than he had yet dis- 
played during their interview, — “ You are a sensible, as well as 
a good youhg woman, Jeanic Deans, and I will tell you more of 
my story than 1 have told to any one. — Story did I call it I — it 
is a tissue of folly, guilt, and misery. — But take notice — 1 do it 
because I desire your confidence in return — that is, tliat you will 
act in this dismal matter by my advice and direction. Therefore 
do J speak.” 

“ 1 will do what is fitting for a sister, and a daughter, and a 
Christian woman to do,” said Jeanie ; “ but do not tell me any of 
your secrets. — It is not good that 1 should come into your 
counsel, or listen to the doctrine which causeth to err.” 

Simple fool !” said the young man. ‘‘ Look at me. My 
head is not horned, my foot is not cloven, my hands are not 
garnished with talons ; and, since I arn not tho very devil him- 
self, what interest can any one else have in destroy ing the hopes 
with which you comfort or fool youi-self { Listen to me 
patiently, and you will find that, when you have heard, my 
counsel, you may go to the seventh heaven with it in your pocket, 
if you have a mind, and not feci yourself an ounce hoaVier in tho 
ascent.” 

At the risk of being somewhat heavy, as explanations usually 
prove, we must here endeavour to combino into a distinct narra- 
tive, information which tho invalid communicated in a manner at 
once too circumstantial, and too much broken by passion, to 
admit of our giving his precise words. Part of it, indeed, ho read 
from a manuscript, wliich he had perhaps drawn up for tho 
information of his relations after his decease. 

“ To make my tale short — this wretched hag — this Margaret 
Murdocksoii, was the wife of a favourite servant of my father — 
she had been my nurse — her husband was dead — die resided 
in a cottage near this place — she had a daughter who grew up, 
and was then a beautiful but very giddy girl ; her mother 
endeavoured to promote her marriage with an old and wealthy 
churl in the neighbourhood — the girl saw me fi’e(iueiitly — She 
was familiar with me, as our connection seemed to pei'mit — and 
I — in a word, I wronged her cruelly — It was not so bad as 
your sister's business, but it was sufficiently villainous — her folly 
should have been her protection. Soon after this I was sent 
abroad — To do my father justice, if I have turned out a fiend it 
is not his fault — he used the best means. When I returned, 1 
found the wretched mother and daughter liad fallen into disgrace, 
and were cliased from this country. — My deep share in their 
shame and misery was discovered — my father used very harsh 
language — we quarreled. I left his house, and led a life of 
strange adventure, resolving never again to see my father or my 
father's home. 

“ And now comes the story ! — Jeanie, I put my life into your 
hands, and not only my own life, which, God knows, is not worth 
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baving, but the happiness of a respectable old man, and the honour 
of a family of consideration. My love of low society, as such 
propensities as I was cursed with are usually termed, was, 1 
think, of an uncommon kind, and indicated a nature, which, if 
not depraved by early debauchery, would have been tit for better 
things. I did not so much delight in the wihl revel, the low 
humour, the unconfinGd liberty of those with whom I associated, 
as in the spirit of adventure, presence of mind in peril, and 
sharpness of intellect which they displayed in prosecuting their 

maraudings upon the revenue, or biniilar adventures. Have 

you looked round this rectory ? — is it not a sweet and pleasant 
retreat 2” 

Jeanie, alarmed at this sudden change of subject, replied in the 
affirmative. 

“ Well ! I wish it had been ton thousand fathoms under 
ground, with itb church-lands, and tithes, and all that beloni!^ to 
it. Had it not been for this cursed rectory, I should have been 
permitted to follow the bent of my own inclinations and tlie pro- 
fession of arms, and half the courage and address that 1 have 
displaced among smugglers and deer-stealers would have secured 
me an honourable rank among my contemporaries. Why did I 
not go abroad when I left this house ! — Why did I leave it at 
all ! — why — But it came to that point with me that it is 
madness to look back, and misery to look forward !” 

Ho paused, and then proceeded with more composure, 

“ The chances of a wandermg life brought me unhappily to 
Scotland, to embroil myself in worse and more criminal actions 
than J had yet been concenu’d in. It was now 1 became 
acquainted with Wilson, a remarkable man in his station of life ; 
quiet, composed, and resolute, firm in mind, and uncommonly 
strong in person, gifted with a sort of rough eloquence which 
raised him above his companions. Hitherto 1 liad t^en 

* As dissolute as desperate, yet througli both 

Were seen some sparkles of a better hope.’ 

But it was this man’s misfortune, as well as mine, that, notwith- 
standing tlie difference of our rank and education, he acquired an 
extraordinary and fascinating influonce over me, which I can 
only i^count for by the calm determination of his character being 
superior to the less sustained impetuosity of mine. Whore ho 
led I felt myself bound to follow ; and strange was the courage 
and address which he displayed in his pursuits. While I was 
engaged in desperate adventures, under so stran^ and dangerous 
a preceptor, I became acquainted with your unmrtunate aster at 
some s^rts of Hie young people in the suburbs, which she fve- 
quented by stealth — and her ruin proved an interlude to the 
tragic scones in which 1 was now deeply engaged. Yet this let 
me — the villainy was not premeditated, and I was firmly re- 
solved to do her all the justice which marriage could do, so soon 
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as I should be able to extricate myself from ray unliai>py course 
of life, and embrace some one more suited to iny birth. I had 
wild visions — visions of conducting her Jis if to some poor 
reti’eat, and introducing her at once to rank and fortune she never 
dreamt of, A friend, at ray request, attempted a negotiation with 
my father, which wjis protracted for some time, and renewed 
at different intervals. At length, and just when I expected 
my father’s pardon, he learned by some means or other my 
infamy, painted in even exaggerated colours, which was, God 
knows, unnecessary. He wrote me a letter — how it found mo 
out, I know not — enclosing mo a sum of money, and disowning 
me for ever. 1 became desperate — I became frantic — I readily 
joined Wilson in a perilous smuggling adventure in which we 
miscarried, and was willingly blinded by his logic to consider the 
robbery of the officer of the customs in Fifo as a fair and honour- 
able rcj)risal. Hitherto 1 had observed a certain line in my 
criminality, and Bh)od free of assaults upon personal property, 
but now I felt a wild plciism'e in disgracing myself as much as 
possible. 

“ The plunder was no object to me. I abandoned that to my 
comrades, and only asked the post of danger. 1 remember well, 
tlmt when 1 stood with my drarm sword guarding the door while 
they committed the felony, 1 had not a thought of my own safety, 
I was only meditating on my sense of supposed wrong from my 
family, my impotent thirst of vengeance, and how it would sound 
5n tlie haughty ears of the family of Willingham, that one of their 
descendants, and the heir apparent of their honours, should 
perish by the hands of tho hangman for robbing a Scottisli gauger 
of a sum not equal to one-fifth part of the money I had in my 
pocket-book. We were taken — I expected no lt‘ss. Wo were 
condemned — that also I looked for. But Death, as he approached 
nearer, looked grimly ; and tlie recollection of your sister’s desti- 
tute condition determined me on an effort to save my life. — 1 
forgot to tell you, that in Edinbm’gh I again met the woman 
Murdockson and her daughter. She had followed the camp 
when young, and had now, under pretence of a trifling traffic, 
resumed predatory habits, with which she had already been too 
familiar. Our first meeting was stormy; but T was liberal of 
what money I had, and she forgot, or seemed to forget, tlie 
injury her daughter had I’eceived. Tho unfortunate girl herself 
seemed hardly even to know her seducer, far less to retain any 
sense of the injury she had received. Her mind is totally 
alienated, which, according to her mother’s account, is sometimes 
the consequence of an unfavourable confinement. But it was wy 
doing. Here was another stone knitted round my neck to sink 
me into the pit of perdition. Every look — every word of this 
poor creature — her false spirits — her imperfect recollections— 
her allusions to things which she had forgotten, but which we^e 
recorded in my conscience, were stabs of a poniard — stabs did 1 
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say ? — they were tearinjj with liot pincers, and scalding the raw 
wound with burning sulphur — tlioy were to be endured however, 
and they were endured. — 1 return tfj my prison thoughts. 

“It was not the least miserable of them that your sister’s time 
approached. I knew her dread of you and of her father. She 
often said she would die a thousand deaths ere you should know 
her shame — yet her confinement must be provided for. 1 knew 
this woman Murdocltson was an infernal hag, but J thought she 
loved me, and that money would make her true. She had pro- 
cured a file for Wilson, and a spring-saw for me ; and she under- 
took readily to take charge of Efiie during her illness, in which 
she had skill enough to give the necessary assistance. I gave her 
the money which my fatlier had sent me. It was settled that 
she should receive Effio into her house in the meantime, and wait 
for farther directions from me, when I should effect my escape. 

I communicated this purpose, and recommended the old hag to 
poor Effii' by a letter, in which I recollect that I endeavoured to 
support the character of Macheath under condemnation — a fine, 
gay, bold-faced ruffian, who is game to the last. Such, and so 
wretchedly poor, was my ambition! Yet I had ixisolved to for- 
sake the coiu’ses I had heeu engaged in, should I be so fortunate 
as to escape the gihhet. My design was to marry your sister, 
and go over to the West Indies. I had still a considerable sum 
of money left, and I trusted to be able, in one way or other, to 
provide for myself and my wife. 

“We made the attempt to escape, and by the obstinacy of 
Wilson, who insisted upon going first, it totally miscarried. The 
undaunted and self-denied manner in which he sacrificed himself 
to redeem his error, and accomplish my escape from the Tolbooth 
Church, you must have heard of — all Scotland rang with jt It 
was a gallant and extraordinary deed — All men spoke of it — all 
men, even those who most condemned the habits and crimes of 
this self-devoted man, praised the heroism of his friendship. I 
have many vices, but cow'ardice, or v'ant of gratitude, are none 
of the number. I resolved to requite his generosity, and even 
your sister’s safety became a secondary consideration with me 
for the time. To effect Wilson’s liberation was my principal 
object, and I doubted not to find the means. 

“Yet I did not forget Effie neither. The blood-hounds of the 
law were so close after me, that I dared not tjjust myself near 
any of my old haunts, but old Murdockson mot me by appoint- 
ment, and informed mo that your sister had happily been 
delivered of a boy, I charged the hag to keep her patient’s 
mind cAsy, and let her want for nothing that money could pur- 
chase^ and I retreated to Fife, where, among my old associates 
of Wilson’s gang, I hid myself in those places of concealment 
where the men engaged in that desperate trade are used to find 
security for themselves and their uncustomed «goods. Men who 
aro disobedient both to human and divine laws are not always 
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insonsiblo to tlie claims of courage and generosity. We were 
assured that the mob of Edinburgh, strongly moved with the 
hardship of Wilson’s situation, and the gallantry of his conduct, 
would back any bold attempt that might be made to rescue him 
even from the foot of the gibbet. Desperate as the attempt 
seemed, upon my dechu’iiig myself ready to lead the onset on the 
guard, I found no want of followers '^fho engaged to stand by me, 
and returned to Lothian, soon folloAved by some steady associates, 
prepitred to act whenever the occasion might require. 

“ I have no doubt J should have rescued him from the very 
noose that tlangle<l over his head,” he continued with animation, 
which seemed a Ibisli of thti interest which he had taken in such 
exploits ; “ but airmngst other precautions, the magistrates had 
taken tmOf suggested as wo afterwards learned, by the unhappy 
wretch Porteous, wliicli effectually <liseoncerted my measures. 
They aiiticipatc*d, by half an hour, tlic ordinary period for execu- 
tion ; and, as it had been resolved amongst us, tliat, for fear of 
observation from the officers of justice, we should not shew our- 
selves upon the street until the time of action a^>proached, it 
followed, that all was over before our attempt at a I'eseue com- 
menced. It did commence, however, and I gained the scaffold 
and cut the rope with my own hand. It wiis too late ! The 
bold, stout-hearted, geuerouH criminal was no more — and ven- 
geance was all that remained to us — a vengeance, as I then 
thought, doubly due from my liand, to whom Wilson had given 
life and liberty when ho could as easily have secured his own.” 

‘ 0, sir,” said Jeanie, ‘‘ did the Scripture never come into your 

mind, ‘ Vengeance Is mine, and I will repay it ?’ ” 

Scripture ! Why, I had not opened a Bible for five years,” 
answered Staunton. 

“ Wae ’s me, sirs,” said tTeanio — “ and a minister’s son too 1” 

“ It is natural for you to say so ; yet do not interrupt me, but 
’ let me finish my most accursed history. The beast, Porteous, 
who kept firing on the people long after it had ceased to >>e neces- 
sary, became the object of their hatred for having overdone his 
duty, and of mine for liaving done it too well. We — that is, I 
and the other determined friends of Wilson, resolved to be 
avenged — but caution was necessary. 1 thought I had been 
marked by one of the officers, and therefore continued to lurk 
about the vicinity of Edinburgh, but without daring to venture 
within the walls. At length I visited, at the hazard of my life, 
the place where I hoped to find my future wife and my son — 
they were both gone. Dame Murdockson informed me, that so 
soon as EflRe heard of the miscarriage of tlje attempt to rescue 
Wilson, and the hot pursuit after me, she fell into a brain fever ; 
and that being one day obliged to go out on some necessary 
business and leave her alone, she had taken that opportunity to 
escape, and she had not seen her since. 1 loaded her with 
rcpzoaclios, to which she listened with the most provoking and 
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callous composure ; for it is one of her attributes, that, violent and 
fierce as she is upon most occasions, there are some in which she 
shews the most imperturbable calmness. 1 threatened her with 
justice ; she said 1 Iiad more reason to fear justice than she liad. 
I felt slie was right, and was silenced. T tlireatened her with 
vengeance ; she replied in nearly the same words, that, to judge 
by injuries receive^^!, T had more reason to fear her vengeance, 
than she to dread mine. She was again right, and I was left 
without an answer. 1 flung myself from her in indignation, and 
employed a comrade to inahe inquiry in the neighbourhood of 
Saint Leonard’s concerning your sister ; but ere I received his 
answer, the opening quest of a well-scented terrier of the law 
drove me from the vicinity of Edinburgh, to a more distant and 
secluded place of concealment. A secret and trusty emissary at 
lengtli brought me the account of Porteous’s condemnation, and 
of your sister’s imprisonment on a criminal charge; thus 
astounding ono of mine cars, while he gratified the other. 

‘‘ I again ventured to the Pleasance — again charged Murdock- 
son with treachery to the unfortunate Eflio and her child, tliough 
I could conceive no reason, save that of appropriating the whole 
of the money I had lodged widi her. Your narrative throws 
light on this, and shews another motive, not less powerful because 
less evident — the desire of wreaking vengeance on the seducer 
of her daughter, — the destroyer at once of her reason and 
reputation. Great God ! how I wish that, instead of the revenge 
she made choice of, she had delivered me up to the' cord !” 

“ But what account did the wretched woman give of Effio and 
tlio bairn ?” said Jeanio, who, during this long and agitating 
narrative, had finnness and discernment enough to keep her eye 
on such points as might throw light on her sister’s misfortunes. 

She would g^^e none,” said Staunton ; “ she said the mother 
made a moonlight flitting from her house, with the infant in her 
arms — that she had never seen either of tliein since — that the 
lass might liave tlirown the child into the North Loch or the 
Quarry Holes for what she knew, and it was like enough she had 
done so.” 

And how came you to believe that she did not speak the fatal 
truth ?” said Jeanie, trembling. 

“ Because, on this second occasion, I saw her daughter, and I 
understood from her, ttiat, in fact, the child had been removed or 
destroyed during the illness of tiie mother. But all knowledge 
to be got from her is so uncertain and indirect, that I could not 
cullect any farther circumstances. Only the diabolical character 
of old Murdockion makes me augur the worst.” 

** The last account agrees with that given by my poor sister,” 
said Jeanie ; “ but gang on wi’ your ain tale, sir.” 

this I am certain,” said Staunton, "that Effie, in her 
senses, and with her knowledge, never injured living creature — 
But what could i do in her exculpatiou Notliing — and, there- 
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fore, my whole thoughts were turned toward her safety. I was 
under the curf-ed necessity of suppressing my feelings toward^ 
Murdockson; uiy life was in tlie hag’s hand — that I cared not 
for ; but on my life hun^ that of your sister. 1 spoke the wretch 
fair ; 1 appeui’cd to conhde in her ; and to mo, so far as I was 
jjcrsonally concerned, she gave proofs of extraordinary fidelity, 
f was at first uncertain what measures I ought to adopt for your 
sister’s liberation, when the general rage excited among the 
citizens of Edinburgh on account of the reprieve of Vorteous, 
suggested to me tlie daring idea of forcing tlie jail, and at once 
carrying off your sister from the clutches of the law, and bringing 
to condign punishment a miscreant, who had tormented tlie 
unfortunate Wilson, even in the hour of death, as if he had been 
a wild Indian tiiken captive by an hostile tribe. I flung myself 
among the multitude in the moment of fermentation — so did 
others amojig Wilson’s mates, wiio had, like me, been disappointed 
in the hope of glutting their eyes witli Portcous’s execution. All 
was organized, and 1 was chosen for the captain. 1 felt not — I 
do not now feel, compunction for what was to be dpne and has 
since been executed.” 

“ O God forgive yc, sir, and bring yc to a better sense of your 
ways !” exclaimed Jeauic in horor at the avowal of such violent 
sentiments. 

" Amen,” replied Staunton, if my sentiments are wrong. 
But 1 repeat, that, although willing to aid the deed, 1 could have 
wished them to have chosen another leader ; because I foresaw 
that the great and general duty of the night would interfere with 
tlie assistance which I proposed to render Effie. I gave a com- 
mission, however, to a trusty friend to protect her to a place of 
safety, so soon as the fatal procession had left the jail. But for 
no persuasions which I could use in the hurry of the moment, or 
which my comrade employed at more length, after the mob had 
taken a different direction, could the unfortunate girl he prevailed 
upon to leave the prison. His arguments were all wasted upon 
the infatuated victim, and he w'as obliged to leave her in order to 
attend to his own safety. Such was his account ; but, perhaps, he 
persevered less steadily in his attempt to persuade lier than I 
would have done.” 

“ Effio was right to remain,” said Jeanie ; “ and I love her the 
better for it.” 

Why will you say so ?” said Staunton. 

You cannot understand my reasons, sir, if I should render 
them,” answered Jeanie, composedly ; “ they that thirst for the 
blood of their enemies have no taste for the well-spring of life.” 

‘^My hopes,” said Staunton, *‘were thus a second time dis- 
appointed. My next efforts were to bring her through her trial 
by means of yourself. How I urged it, and where, you cannot 
have forgotten. I do not blame you for your refuel; it was 
founded, I am convinced, on principle, and not on indifi'erence to 
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your feister’s fate. For me, judpf*' of mo as a man frantic ; I 
knew not what hand to tuni to, aiul all my eflbrts were unavailing. 
In this condition, and close beset on all sides, I thought of what 
might be done by m<3aiis of my family, and their influence. 1 
fled from Scotland — 1 reached this place— my miserably wasted 
and unhappy appearance procured me from my father tliat 
pardon, which a parent finds it so hard to refuse, even to the 
most undeserving son. And here I have awaited in anguish of 
mind, which the condemned orimhial might envy, the event of 
your sister’s trial.” 

“ Without taking any steps for her relief ?” said Jeanie. 

To the last I lioped her case might terminate more favour- 
ably ; and it is only two days since that the fatal tidings readied 
me. My resolution w^as instantly taken. I mounted my best 
horse willi the purpose of making the utmost haste to London, 
and there compouiicling with Sir Robert Walpole for your sister’s 
safety, by surrendering to him, in the person of the heir of the 
family of Willingham, tho notorious George Robertson, the 
accomplice of Wilson, the breaker of tho Tolbooth prison, and tlio 
well-known leader of the I’orteous mob.” 

But would tliat save my sister V' said Jeanie, in astonishment. 

‘‘It would, as I sliould drive my bargain,*’ said Staunton, 
“Queens love revenue as well as their subjects — Little as you 
seem to esteem it, it is a poison wdiich pleases all palates, from the 
prince to the peasant. Prime ministers love no less the power of 
gratifying sovereigns by gratifying their passions.— The life of an 
obscure village girl \ Why, I might ask the best of tlie crown- 
jewels for laying the head of such an insolent conspiracy at the 
foot of her majesty, witli a certainty of being gratified. All my 
other plans have failed, but tliis could not — Heaven is just, 
however, and would not honour me with making this voluntary 
atonement for tho injury 1 have done your sister. 1 had not rode 
ten miles, when my horse, the best and most sure-footed animal 
in this country, fell with me on a level piece of road, as if he had 
been struck by a cannon-shot. 1 was greatly liurt, and was 
brought back here in the condition in which you now see me.” 

As young Staunton had come to tlie conclusion, the servant 
opened the door, and, with a voice which seemed intended rather 
for a signal, than merely the announcing of a visit, said, “ His 
Reverence, sir, is coining up stairs to wait upon you.” 

“ For God’s sake, hide yourself, Jeanie,” exclaimed Staunton, 
“ in that dressing closet !” 

“ No, sir,” said Jeanie ; “ as I am here for nae ill, I canna take 
the shame of hiding mysell frae the master o’ the house.” 

“ But, good Heavens !” exclaimed George Staunton, “ do but 
consider ” 

Ere he could complete the sentence bis father entered the 
apartment 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

And now, will pardon, comfort, kindness, draw 
Tlie youth from vice 't will honour, duty, law ? 

CHABUfl). 

Jeanie arose from her seat, and made her quiet reverence, 
when the elder Mr Staunton eutered the apartment. His 
astonishment was extreme at finding his son in such company. 

‘‘ I perceive, madam, 1 have made a mistake respecting you, 
and ought to have left the task of interrogating you, and of 
righting your wrongs, to this young man, with whom, doubtless, 
you have been formerly acquainted.*^ 

“ It *8 unwitting on my part that I am here,” said Jeanie ; “ the 
servant told me his master wished to speak with me.** 

“ There goes the purple coat over my ears,’* murmured 
Tunimas. “ I) — n her, why must she needs speak the truth, 
when she could have as well said any thing else she had a mind ?’* 
George,” said Mr Staunton, “if you are still— as you have 
ever been — lost to all self-respect, you might at least have spared 
your father, and your father’s house, such a disgraceful scene as 
this.” 

“ Upon my life — upon my soul, sir I” said George, throwing 
his feet over the side of the bed, and starting from his recumbent 
posture. 

“ Your life, sir !” interrupted his father, with melancholy 
sternness, — “ What sort of life has it been ? — Your soul ! alas ! 
what regard have you ever paid to it ? Take care to reform 
both ere offering either as pledges of your sincerity.” 

“On my honour, sir, you do me wrong,” answered George 
Staunton ; “ I have been all tliat you can call me that ’s bad, but 
in the present instance you do me injustice. By my honour 
you do !” 

“ Your honour !” said his fattier, and turned from him, with a 
look of the most upbraiding contempt, to Jeanie. “ From you, 
young woman, I neither ask nor expect any explanation ; but as 
a fattier alike and as a clergyman, I request your departure from 
this house. If your romantic story has been other ^han a pretext 
to find admission into it, (which, from the society in which you 
first appeared, I may bo permitted to doubt,) you will find a 
justice of peace within two miles, with whom, more properly than 
with me, you may lodge your complaint.” 

“ This shall not be,” said George Staunton, starting up to his 
feet. “ Sir, you are naturally kind and humane — you shall not 
become cruel and inhospitable on my account. Turn out that 
eaves-dropping rascal,” pointing to Thomas, “and get what 
hartshorn drops, or what better receipt you have against fainting, 
and 1 will explain to you in two wor^ the connection betwixt 
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this young woman and me. She shall not lose her fair character 
through me. I have done too much mischief to her family 
already, and I know too well what belongs to the loss of fame.” 

** Leave the room, sir,” said tho Rector to the servant ; and 
when the man had obeyed, he carefully shut the door behind 
him. Then addressing his son, he said sternly, “ Mow, sir, what 
new proof of your infarny^havc you to impart to me 

Young Staunton was about to speak, but it was one of those 
moments when those, who, like Jeanie i)eaus, possess the advan- 
tage of a steady courage and unruffled tempei*, can assume the 
superiority over more ardent but less determined spirits. 

" Sir,” she said to the elder Staunton, “ ye have an undoubted 
right to ask j our ain son to render a reason of his conduct. But 
respecting me, J am but a wayfaring ti*aveller, no ways obligated 
or indebted to you, unless it be for the meal of meat wliicli, in my 
ain country, is willingly gien by rich or poor, according to their 
ability, to those who need it ; and for wliich, forby that, T am 
W’illing to make payment, if I didna think it would be an affront 
to offer siller in a house like this — only 1 dinna ken tlie fasliious 
of the comitry.” 

“ Tliis is all very well, young woman,” said the Rector, a good 
deal surprised, and unable to conjecture wdicthcr to impute 
Jeanie’s language to simplicity or impertinence — this may be 
all very well — but let rac bring it to a point. Why do you slop 
tills young man’s moutli, and prevent his communicating to his 
father and his best friend, an explanation (since he says lie has 
one) of circumstances which seem in tliemselves not a little 
suspicious 

“ Ho may tell of his ain affairs what he likes,” answered 
Jeanie ; hut my family and friends have nae right to hao ony 
stories told aneut them without their express desire; and, os they 
canua he here to speak for themselves, I entreat ye wadna ask 
Mr George Rob — 1 mean Staunton, or whatever his name is, 
ony questions aneiit me or my folk ; for I maun he free to tell 
you, that he will neither have the bearing of a Christian or a 
gentleman, if he answers you against my express desire.” 

‘‘ This is the most extraordinary thing I ever met with,” said tlie 
Rector, as, after fixing his eyes keenly on the placid, yet modest 
countenance qf Jeanie, he turned them suddenly upon his sou. 
“ What have you to say, sir ?” 

"That I feel I have been too hasty in my promise, sir,” 
answered George Staunton ; " I have no title to make any com- 
rruinications respecting tlie affairs of this young person’s family 
without her assent.” 

The elder Mr Staunton turned his eyes from one to the other 
with marks of surprise. 

" This is more, and worse, I fear,” he said, addressing his i^n, 
" than one of your frequent and disgraceful connections-*! insist 
upoii knowing iko mystery.” 
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“ I have already said, sir,” replied his son rather sullenly, 
“ that I have no title to mention the affairs of this young woman's 
family without her consent.” 

“ And I hae nao mysteries to explain, sir,” said Jeanie, "hut 
only to pray you, as a preacher of the gospel and a gentleman, t4> 
permit me to go safe to the next public house on the Liinnon 
road.” ‘ 

" I shall take care of your safety,” said young Staunton ; “ you 
need ask that favour from no one.” 

" Do you say so before my face ?” said the justly-incensed 
father. “ Perhaps, sir, you in hind to fill up the cup of disobe- 
dience and profligacy by forming a low and disgraceful marriage ? 
But l(‘t me bid you beware.” 

"If you were feared for sic a thing happening wi' me, sir,” 
said Jeanie, " 1 can only say, that not for all the land that lies 
between tlic twa ends of the rainbow wad I be the woman tliat 
should wed your son.” 

" There is something very singular in all this,” said the elder 
Staunton ; " follow me into the next room, young woman.”, 

“ Hcaj’ me speak fii’st,” said the young man. " I have but 
one word to say. I confide entirely in y(.ar prudence; tell my 
father as much or as little of these matters as you will, he shall 
know neither more nor less from me.” 

His father darted at him a glance of indignation, which softened 
into sorrow as he saw him sink down on the couch, exhausted 
with the scene he had undergone. Ho left the apartment, and 
Jeanie followed him, George Staunton raising himself as she 
passed tlie door-way, and pronouncing the word, " Remember !” 
in a tone as monitory as it was uttered by Cliarlcs I. upon the 
scaffold. The older Staunton led the way into a small parlour, 
and shut the door. 

" Young woman,” said he, " there is something in your face 
and api)earanco that marks both sense and simplicity, and, if I 
am not deceived, innocence also — Should it be otherwise, 1 can 
only say, you are the most accomplished hypocrite I have ever 
seen. — I ask to know no secret that you have unwillingness to 
divulge, least of all those which concern my son. His conduct 
lias given me too much unhappiness to permit me to hope com- 
fort or satisfaction from him. If you are such as J. suppose you, 
believe me, that whatever unhappy circumstances may have 
connected you with George Staunton, the sooner you break them 
through the better.” 

"1 think I understand your meaning, sir,” replied Jeanie; 
" and as ye are sae frank as to speak o’ the young gentleman in 
sic a way, I must needs say that it is but the second time of my 
speaking wi’ him in our lives, and what I hae heard frae him on 
these twa occasions has been such tliat 1 never vrish to hear the 
like again.” 
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" Then it is your real intention to leave this part of tho coun- 
try, and proceed to London said the llcctor. 

“ Certainly, sir ; for I may say, in one sense, that the avenger 
of blood is beliind me ; and if 1 were but assured against mischief 
by the way ” 

" I have made inquiry,’* said the clergyman, " after the suspi- 
cious characters you described. They liave left their place of 
rendezvous ; but as they may be Im’king in the neighbourhood, 
and as you say you have special reason to apprehend violence 
from them, I will put you under the charge of a steady person, 
who wiU protect you as hir as Stamford, and see you into a light 
coach, which goes from thence to London.” 

A coach is not for the like of me, sir,” said Jeanie ; to whom 
the idea of a stage-coach was unknown, as, indeed, they were 
then only used in the neighbourhood of London. 

Mr Staunton briefly explained that she would find that mode 
of conveyance more commodious, cheaper, and more safe, than 
travelling on horseback. She expressed her gratitude with so 
much jinglcncss of heart, that he was induced to ask her whether 
slie wanted tho pecuniary means of prosecuting her journey. 
She thanked him, but said she had enough for her purpose; and, 
indeed, she liad husbanded her stock with groat care. This 
reply served also to remove some doubts, which naturally enough 
still floated in Mr Staunton’s mind, respecting her character and 
real purpose, and satisfied him, at least, tiiat money did not 
enter into her scheme of deception, if an impostor she should 
prove. He next requested to know what part of the city she 
wished to go to. 

“ To a very decent merchant, a cousin o’ my ain, a Mrs Glass, 
sir, that sells snuff and tobacco, at tlie sign o’ the Thistle, some- 
gate in the town.” 

Jeanie communicated this intelligence with a feeling that a 
connection so respectable ought to give her consequence in the 
eyes of Mr Staunton ; and slie was a good deal surprised when 
he answer(>d. 

" And is this woman your only acquaintance in London, my 
poor girl ? and liave you really no hotter knowledge where she is 
to be found 1” 

“I was gaun to the Duke of Argyle, forby Mrs Glass,” 
said Jeanie ; “and if your honour thinks it would he best to go 
there first, and get some of his Grace’s folk to shew me my 
cousin’s shop ” 

^ Are ycHi acquainted with any of the Duke of Argyle’s 
people 1” said the Hector. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Her brain must l>e something touched after all, or it would 
be impossible for her to rely on such introductions. — Well,” said 
he aloud, “ I must not inquire into the cause of your journey, 
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and so I cannot be fit to give you advice how to manage it. 
But the landlady of the house where the coach stops is a very 
decent person ; and as I use her house sometimes, 1 will give 
you a recommendatidu to her.” 

Jeanie thanked him for his kindness with her best courtesy, 
and said, “ That with his honour’s line, and ane from worthy 
IVlrs Biekerton, that keeps the Seven "Stars at York, she did not 
doubt to bo well taken out in Lunnon.” 

“ And now,” said he, “ I pi'esume you will be desirous to set 
out immediately.” 

If J had bt'cn in an inn, sir, or any suitable resting-place,” 
answerei^ Jeanie, I wad not have presumed to use the Lord’s 
day for travelling ; but as I am on a journey of mercy, I trust 
my doing so will not be imputed.” 

" You may, if you choose, remain with Mrs Dalton for the 
evening ; but 1 desire you will have no farther correspondence 
with my son, who is not a proper counsellor for a person of your 
age, whatever your difficulties may be.” 

“ Your honour speaks ower truly in that,” said Jeanie ; it 
was not with my will that I spoke wi’ him just now,’ and — not 
to wish the gentleman ony thing but gude — - 1 never wish to see 
him between the een again,” 

If you please,” added the Rector, “ as you seem to be a 
seriously disposed young woman, you may attend family worship 
in the hall this evening.” 

“ I thank your honour,” said Jeanie ; “ but I am doubtful if 
my attendance would be to edification.” 

" How !” said the Rector ; “ so young, and already unfortunate 
enough to have doubts upon the duties of religion I” 

“ God forbid, six’,” replied Jeanie ; it is not for that ; hut I 
have been bred in the faitli of tlie sufiering remnant of the pres- 
byteriaii doctrine in Scotland, and T am doubtful if I can lawfully 
attend upon your fashion of worship, seeing it has been testified 
against by many precious souls of our kirk, and specially by my 
worthy fatliei\” 

Well, nxy good girl,” said the Rector, with a good-humoured 
smile, " far be it from me te put any force upon your conscience ; 
and yet you ought to recollect tliat the same divine grace dis- 
penses its streams to other kingdoms as well as to Scotland. As 
it is as essential to our spiritual, as water to our earthly wants, 
its springs, various in character, yet alike efficacious in virtue, 
are to be found in abundance throughout the Christian world.” 

^ Ah, but,” said Jeanie, " though the xvaters may be alike, yet, 
with your worship’s leave, the blessing upon them may not be 
equal. It would have been in vain for Naanian tlie Syrian leper 
to have bathed in Phar|)ar and Abana, rivers of Damascus, 
when it was only the waters of Jordan that were sanctified for 
tlie cure.” 

Well,” said the Rector^ we will not enter upon the great 
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debate betwixt our national churches at present. We must 
endeavour to satisfy you, that, at least, amongst our errors, we 
preserve Christian charity, and a desire to assist our brethren.” 

He then ordered Mrs Dalton into his pre'sence, and consigued 
Jeanie to her particuhiX cliarge, with directions to be kind to her, 
and with assurances, that, early iu the morning, a trusty guide 
and a good horse should be ready to conduct her to Stamford. 
He then took a serious and dignified, yet kind leave of her, 
wishing her full success in the objects of her journey, which he 
said he doubted not were laudable, from the soundness of ttiiuk^ 
ing which she had displayed in conversation. 

Jeanie was again conducted by the houEsekeeper to Jicr own 
apartment. But the evening was not destined to pass over 
without farther torment from young Staunttm. A paper was 
slipped into her hand by the faithful Tunimas, which intimated 
his young master’s desire, or rather demand, to see her instantly, 
and assured her he had provided against interruption. 

“ Tell your young master,” said Jeanie, openly, and regardless 
of all the winks and signs by which Tummas strove tt> make her 
comprehend that Mrs Dalton was not to be admitted into the 
secret of the correspondence, “ tliat I promised faithfully to his 
worthy father that I would not see him again.” 

" Tummas,” said Mrs Dalton, ‘‘ I think you might be much 
more creditably employed, considering the coat you wear, and 
the house you live iu, tlian to he carrying messages between your 
young master and girls that chance to be in this house.” 

Why, Mrs Dalton, as to that, 1 was hired to carry messages, 
and not to ask any questions about theth ; and it ’s not for the 
like of mo to refuse the young gentleman’s bidding, if he were a 
little wildish or so. If &ere was harm meant, there ’s no harm 
done you see.” 

“ However,” said Mrs Dalton, “ I gie you fair warning, Tum- 
xnas Ditton, tliat an 1 catch thee at this work again, his Reverence 
shall make a clear house of you.” 

Thomas retired, abashed and in dismay. The rest of the 
evening passed away without any thing worthy of notice. 

Jeanie enjoyed the comforts of a good bed and a sound sleep 
with ^atctul satisfaction, after the perils and hardships of the 
preceding day ; and such was her fatigue, that she slept soundly 
until six o’clock, when she was awakened by Mrs Dalton, who 
acquainted her that her guide and horse were ready, and in 
attendance. She hastily rose, and, after her morning devotions, 
xvas soon ready to resume her travels. The motherly care of the 
housekeeper had provided an early breakfast, and, after she bad 
pwtaken of tliis refreshment, she found herself safe seated on a 
pillion behind a stout Lincolnshire peasant, who was, besides, 
armed with pistols, to protect her against any violence ' which 
might be offered. 

They trudged along in silence for a mile or two along a country 
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road, which conducted tliem, by hedge and gate-'rtray, into the 
principal highway, a little beyond Grantham. At length her 
master of the horse asked her whether her name was not Jean, 
or Jane, Desuis. She answered in the affirmative, with some 
surprise, Then here a bit of a note as concerns you,’’ said the 
man, handing it over his left shoulder. “ It ’s from young master, 
as 1 judge, and every man about Willingham is fain to pleasure 
him either for love or fear ; for he ’ll come to be landlord at last, 
let them say what they like.” 

Jeanie broke the seal of the note, which was addi'essed to her, 
and read as follows : 

“ You refuse to see me. I suppose you are shocked at my 
character : but, in painting myself such as I am, you should give 
me credit for my sincerity. I am, at least, no hypocrite. You 
refuse, however, to see me, and your conduct may be natural — 
but is it wise ? 1 have expressed my anxiety to repair your 

sister’s misfortunes at the expense of my honour, — my family’s 
honour — my own life ; and you think mo too debased to be 
admitted even to sacrifice what I have remaining of honour, fame, 
and life, in her cause. Well, if the offerer he despised, the victim 
is still equally at hand ; and perhaps there may be justice in the 
decree of Heaven, that I shall not have the melancholy credit of 
appearing to make this sacrifice out of my own free good-will. 
You, as you have declined my concurrence, must take the whole 
upon yourself. Go, tlien, to the Duke of Argyle, and, when other 
arguments fail you, tell him you have it in your power to bring to 
condign punishment the most active conspirator in the Porteous 
mob. He will hear you on tliis topic, should he be deaf to every 
other. Make your own terms, for they m\\ he at your own 
making. You know where I am to be found ; and you may be 
assured I will not give you the dark side of tlie hill, as at 
Muschat’s Cairn ; I have no thoughts of stirring from tlie house 
I was born in ; like the hare, I Siall he worried in the seat 1 
started from. I repeat it — make your own terms. I need not 
remind you to ask your sister’s life, for that you will do of course ; 
but make terms of advantage for yourself — ask wealth and 
reward — office and income for Butler — ask any thing — you will 
get any thing — and all for delivering to the hands of the execu- 
tioner a man most deserving of his office;-^ one who, though 
young in years, is old in wickedness, and whoso most earnest 
desire is, after the storms of an unquiet life, to sleep and be at rest.” 

This extraordinary letter was subscribed with the initialfl G. S. 

Jeanie read it over once or twice with great attention, which 
the slow pace of the horse, as he stalked through a deep lane, 
enabled her to do with facility. 

When she had perused this billet, her Ifirst employment was to 
tear it into as small pieces as possible, and disperse these pieces 
in the air by a few at a time, so that a document containing so 
perilous a secret might not fall into any other person’s band* 

TOL. Vlii V 
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The question how far, in point of extremity, she waa entitled 
to save her sister’s life by sacrificing that of a person who, 
though guilty towards the state, had done her no injury, formed 
the next earnest and most painful subject of consideration. In 
one sense, indeed, it seemed as if denouncing the guilt of Staunton, 
the cause of her sister’s errors and misfortunes, would have been 
an act of just, and even providential retribution. But Jeanie, in 
tlie strict and severe tone of morality in which she was educated, 
had to consider not only the general aspect of a proposed action, 
but its justness and fitness in relation to the actor, before she 
could be, according to her own phrase, free to enter upon it. 
What right had she to make a barter between the lives of Staunton 
and of Efiie, and to sacrifice the one for the safety of the other ? 
His guilt — that guilt for which he was amenable to the laws — 
was a crime against the public indeed, hut it was not against her. 

Neither did it seem to her that his share in tlie death of Por- 
teous, though her mind revolted at the idea of using violence to 
any one, waa in the relation of a common murder, against tlie 
perpetrator of which every cme is called to aid the public magis- 
trate. That violent action was blended with many circumstances, 
wliich, in the eyes of those in Jeanie’s rank of life, if they did not 
altogether deprive it of the character of guilt, softened, at least, 
its most atrocious features. The anxiety of the government to 
obtain conviction of some of the offenders, had but served to 
increase the public feeling which connected the action, though 
violent and irregular, with the idea of ancient national indepen- 
dence. The rigorous measures adopted or proposed against the 
city of Edinburgh, the ancient metropolis of Scotland — the 
extremely unpopular and injudicious measure of compelling tlie 
Scottish clergy, contrary to their principles and sense of duty, to 
promulgate from tlie pulpit the reward offered for the discovery 
of the perpetrators of this slaughter, had produced on the public 
mind the opposite consequences from what were intended ; and 
Jeanie felt conscious, that whoever sliould lodge information 
concerning tliat event, and for whatsoever purpose it might be 
done, it would be considered as an act of treason against the 
inde^iendence’ of Scotland. With the fanaticism of tlie Scottish 
Presbyterians, there was always mingled a glow of national feeling, 
and Jeanio trembled at tlio idea of her name being handed down 
to posterity with that of tlie ‘‘ lause Monteath,” and one or two 
others, who, having deserted and betrayed the cause of their 
country, are damned to perpetual remembrance and execration 
among its peasantry. Yet, to part with Effie’s life once more, 
when a word spoken might save it, pressed severely on the mind 
of her aff ectionate sister. 

The Lord support and direct me said Jeimie, for it seems 
to be His will to try me with difficulties far beyond iny ^ 
etren^.” 

While this bought passed through Jeanie’s mind, her guard, 
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tired of silence, began to sliew some inclination to be communi- 
cative. He seemed a sensible, steady peasant, but not Imving 
more delicacy or pmdcnce tliaii is common to those in liis situa- 
tion, he, of course, chose the Willingliam family as the subject of 
his conversation. From this man Jeanie learned some particulars 
of which she had hitherto been ignorant, and w^hich we will 
briefly recapitulate for the information of the reader. 

The fatlier of George Staunton had been bred a soldier, and 
during service in the W^^st Indies, had married tlie heiress of a 
w'ealthy planter. By this lady he had an only child, George 
Staunton, ‘ the unhappy young man who lias been so often 
mentioned in tliis narrative. He passed the flrst part of his 
early youth under the charge of a doting mother, and in the 
society of negro slaves, whose study it was to gratify his every 
caprice. Ilis fatlier was a man of wortli and sense ; but as he 
alone retained tolerable liealth among the officers of the regiment 
he belonged to, he was much engag<?d with his duty. Besides, 
Mrs Staunton was beautiful and wilful, and enjoyed but delicate 
health ; so that it was difficult fur a man of affection, humanity, 
and a quiet disposition, to struggle with her on tlie point of her 
over-indulgence to an only child. Indeed, what Mr Staunton did 
do towards counteracting the baneful effects of his wife’s system, 
only tended to render it more pernicious; for every restraint 
imposed on tlie boy in his father’s presence, was compensated 
by treble licence during his absence. So that George Staunton 
acquired, even in childhood, the habit of regarding his father as 
a rigid censor, from whose severity he was desirous of emanci- 
pating himself as soon and absolutely as possible. 

When he was about ten years old, and when his mind had 
received all the seeds of those evil weeds which afterwards grew 
apace, his mother died, and his father, half heart-broken, 
returned to England. To sura up her imprudence and unjustifi- 
able indulgence, sho had contrived to place a considerable part of 
her fortune at her son’s exclusive control or disposal, in conse- 
quence of which management, George Staunton had not been 
long in England till he learned his independence, and how to 
abuse it. His father had endeavoured to rectify the defects of 
his education by placing Ixim in a well-regulated seminary. But 
although he shewed some capacity for learning, his riotous con- 
duct soon became intolerablo to his teachers. He found means 
(too easily afforded to all youths who liave certain expectations) ^ 
of procuring suclf a command of money as enabled him to anti- 
cipate in boyhood the frolics and follies of a more mature age, 
and, with these accomplishments, he was returned on his father’s 
hands as a profiigato boy, whose example might ruin a hundred. 

The older Mr Staunton, whose mind, since liis wife’s death, 
had been tinged with a melancholy, which certainly his son’e 
conduct did not tend to dispel, had taken orders, and was in- 
ducted by his brother Sir William Staunton into the family 
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living of Willingham. The revenue was a matter of consequencfe 
to him, for he derived little advantage from the estate of his late 
wife ; and his own fortune was that of a younger brother. 

He took his son to reside with him at tlie rectory, but he soon 
found that his disorders rendered him an intolerable inmate. 
And as the young men of his own rank would not endure the 
purse-proud insolence of the (creole, he fell into that taste for low 
society, which is worse than “ pressing to dc^ath, whipping, or 
lianging.” His father sent him abroad, but he only returned 
wilder and more desperate than before. It is true, this unhappy 
youth was not without his good qualities. He had 'lively wit, 
good temper, reckless generosity, and manners which, while he 
was under restraint, might pass well in society. But all these 
availed him nothing. He was so well acquainted with tlie tiu^, 
the gaming-table, the cock^pit, and every worse rendezvous of 
folly and dissipation, that his mother’s fortune was spent before 
he was twenty-one, and he was soon in debt and in distress, His 
early history may be concluded in the words of our British 
Juvenal, when describing a similar character : — 

Headstrong, determined in liia own career, 

He tliought reproof unjust, and truth severe, 

Tlie soul'a disease was to its crisis come, 
lie first abused, and then abjured his home ; 

And when he chose a vagabond to be, 

He made his sfiainc his glory, “ 1 ’ll be free !” 

“ And yet ’tis pity on Meastcr George, too,^’ continued the 
honest boor, “ for ho has an open hand, aiad winna let a poor 
bo^ want an he lias it.” 

Tlie virtue of profuse generosity, by which, indeed, they them- 
selves are most directly advantaged, is readily admitted by the 
vulgar as a cloak for many sins. 

At Stamford our heroine was deposited in safety by her com- 
munioativo guide. She obtained a place in the coach, which, 
although termed a light one, and accommodated with no fewer 
than six horses, only reached London on the afternoon of the 
second day. The recommendation of the elder Mr Staunton 
procured tleanie a civil reception at the inn where the carriage 
stopped, and, by the aid of Mrs Bickerton’s correspondent, she 
found out her fnend and relative Mrs Glass, by whom she was 
kindly received and hospitably entertained. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

My name is Argyle, you may well think it Btracge, 

To live at the court and never to change. 

BaUad, • 

Few names deserve more honourable mention in the histoty of 
Sooliand, during tiiis period, iLan that of Jolm, ^ke of Argyle 
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and Greenwich. Ilis talents as a statesman and a soldier were 
generally admitted ; he was not without ambition, but Avithout 
the illness that attends it” — without that irregularity of tliought 
and aim, which often excites great men, in his peculiar situation, 
(for it was a very peculiar one,) to grasp the means of raising 
themselves to power, at the risk of throwing a kingdom into con- 
fusion. Pope has distinguished him as" 

“ Arpyle, thi? state's who’e tlmnder bom to wield. 

And shake alike tiic senate and the tiold." 

He was alike free from the ordinary vices of statesmen, false- 
hood, namely, and dissimulation ; and from those of warriors, 
inordinate and violent thirst after self-aggrandisement. 

Scotland, his nativtj country, stood at this time in a very pre- 
cairlous and doubtful situation. She was indeed united to England, 
but the cement had not had time to acquire consistence. The 
irxitation of ancient wrongs still subsisted, and betwixt the fretful 
jealousy of the Scottish, and the supercilious disdain of the Eng- 
lish, quarrels repeattjdly occurred, in the course of ^ which the 
national league, so imporUvut to the safety of both, was in the 
utmost danger of being dissolved. Scotland had, besides, the 
disadvantage of being divided into intestine factions, which hated 
each other bitterly, and waited but a signal to break forth into 
action. 

Ill such circumstances, anotlicr man, with tlie talents and rank 
of Argyle, but witliout a mind so happily regulated, would have 
sought to rise from the eartli in the whirUvind, and direct its 
fury. He chose a course more safe and more honourable. 

Soaring above the petty distinctions of faction, his voice was 
raised, whether in office or opposition, for those measures which 
wore at once just and lenient. His high military talents enabled 
him, during the memorable year 1715, to render such services 
to the house of Hanover, as, perhaps, were too great to be either 
acknowledged or repaid. He had employed, too, his utmost 
influenco in softening the consequences of tliat insurrection to the 
unfortunate gentlemen, whom a mistaken sense of loyalty had 
engaged in the afiair, and was rewarded by tlie esteem and affec- 
tiou of bis country in an uncommon degree. This popularity, 
with a discontented and warlike people, was supposed to be a 
subject of jealousy at court, where the power to become dange- 
rous is sometimes of itself obnoxious, though the inclination is not 
united with it. Besides, the Duke of Argyle’s independent and. 
somewhat haughty mode of expressing himself in Parliament, and 
acting in public, were ill calculated to attract royal favour. He, 
was, therefore, always respected, and often employed ; but he was 
not a favourite of George the Second, his consort, or his ministers. 
At several different periods in his life, the Duke might be consi- 
dered as in absolute disgrace at oo^rt, although he oould hardly 
be said to be a declared member of Qpposition* This rendered 
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him the dearer to Scotland, because it was usually in her cause 
that he incurred the displeasure of his sovereign ; and upon this 
very occasion of tlie Porteous mob, tho animated and eloquent 
opposition which he had offered to the severe measures which 
were about to be adopted towards the city of Edinburgh, was the 
more gratefully received in that metropolis, as it was understood 
that the Duke’s interposition had given personal offence to Queen 
Caroline. 

His conduct upon this occasion, as, indeed, that of all the 
Scottish members of tlie legislature, with one or two unworthy 
exceptions, had been in the highest degree spirited. The popular 
tradition, concerning his reply to Queen Caroline, has been given 
already, and some fragments of his speech against the Porteous 
bill are still remembered. He retorted upon the Chancellor, 
Lord Hardwicke, tlie insinuation tliat lie had stated himself in 
this case rather as a party than as a judge : — appeal,” said 
Argyle, to the House — to the nation, if I can be justly branded 
with tho infamy of being a jobber or a partisan. Have I been 
a briber of votes \ — a buyer of boroughs ? — the agent of corrup- 
tion for any purpose, or on behalf of any party % — Consider 
my life ; examine my actions in the field and in the cabinet, 
and see where there lies a blot that can attach to my honour. 
1 have shewn myself the friend of my country — tlie loyal 
subject of ray king. I am ready to do so again, without an 
instant’s regard to the frowns or smiles of a court. I have 
experienced both and am prepared with indifference for either. 
I have given my reasons for opposing this bill, and have made it 
appear that it is repugnant to the international treaty of union, to 
the liberty of Scotland, and, reflectively, to that of England, to 
common justice, to common sense, and to the public interest. 
Shall the metrojiolis of Scotland, the capital of an independent 
nation, the residence of a long line of monarchs, by whom that 
noble city was graced and dignified — shall such a city, for the 
fault of an obscure and unknown body of rioters, be deprived of 
its honours and its privileges — its gates and its guards? — and 
shall a native Scotsman tamely behold the havoc ? I glory, my 
Lords, in opposing such unjust rigour, and reckon it my dearest 
pride and honour to stand up in defence of my native country, 
while thus laid open to undeserved shame, and unjust spoliation.” 

Other statesmen and omtors, both Scottish and English, used 
the same arguments, the bill was gradually stripped ol its most 
oppressive and obnoxious clauses, and at length ended in a fine 
upon the city of Edinburgh in favour of Porteous’s widow. So 
that, as somebody observed at the time, the whole of these fierce 
debates ended in making the fortune of an old cookroaid, such 
having been the good woman’s original capacity. 

The court, however, did not forget tho baffle they had received 
in this affair, and the Duke^of Argyle, who had contriWted so 
much to it, was thereafter oDnsidered as a person in disgrace. It 
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is necessary to place these circumstances under the reader’s 
observation, both because they are connected witli the preceding 
and subsequent part of our narrative. 

The Duke was alone in his study, when one of his gentlemen 
acquainted him, that a country-girl, from Scotland, was desirous 
of .speaking with his Grace. 

“ A country-girl, and from Scotland T’ said the Duke ; “ wliat 
can have brought the silly fool to London ? — Some lover pressed 
and sent to sea, or some stock sunk in the South-Sea funds, or 
some such hopeful concern, 1 suppose, and then nobody to manage 
the matter but MacCallumniore. — Well, this same popularity 
has its incoiivrnienccs. — However, shew our country w-oman up, 
Archibald — it is ill manners to keep her in attendance.” 

A young woman of rather low stature, and whose countenance 
might be termed very modest and pleasing in expression, though 
sun-burnt, somewhat freckled, and not possessing regular features, 
w^as ushered into the splendid library. She wore the tartan plaid 
of her country, adjusted so as partly to cover her head, and partly 
to fall ba<*k over her shoulders. A quantity of fair hair, dispost^l 
with great simplicity and neatness, appeared in front oY her round 
and good-humoured face, to which the solemnity of her errand, 
and her sense of the Duke’s rank and importance, gave an 
appearance of deep awe, but not of slavish fear, or fluttered 
bashfulness. The rest of Jeanie’s dress was in the style of 
Scottish maidens of her own class; but arranged with that 
scrupulous attention to neatness and cleanliness, which we often 
find united with tliat purity of mind, of which it is a natural 
emblem. 

She stopped near the entrance of the room, made her deepest 
reverence, and crossed her hands upon her bosom, without utter- 
ing a syllable. The Duke of Argyle advanced towards her; and, 
if she admired his graceful deportment and rich dress, decorated 
with the orders which had been deservedly bestowed on him, his 
courteous manner, and quick and intelligent cast of countenance, 
he on his part was not less, or less deservedly, struck with the 
quiet simplicity and modesty expressed in the dress, manners, 
and countenance of his humble countrywoman. 

^ Did you wish to speak with me, my bonny lass ?” said the 
Duke, using the encouraging epithet which at once acknowledged 
the connection betwixt them as country-folk; “or, did you wsh 
to see the Duchess 2” 

‘‘ My business is with your honour, my Lord — I mean your 
Lordship’s Grace.” 

And what is it, my good girl 2” said tlie Duke, in the same 
mild and encouraging tone of voice. Jeanie looked at the atten- 
dant " Leave us, Archibald,” said the Duke, and wait in the 
anteroom.” The domestic retired. ‘^And now sit down, my 
good lass,” said the Duke ; ‘‘ take your breatli — take your time, 
and tell me what you have got to’ say. I guess by your dress, 
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you are just come up from poor Scotland — Did you come through 
the streets in your tartan plaid V* 

No, sir,” said Jeanie ; “ a friend brought me in ane o’ their 
street coaches — a very decent woman,” she added, her courage 
increasing as she became familiar with the sound of her own 
voice in such a presence ; “ your Lordship’s Grace kens her — 
it ’s Mrs Glass, at the sign o* the Thistle.” 

“ 0, my worthy snuff ^merchant — I have always a chat with 
Mrs Glass when I purchase my Scots high-dried. — Well, but 
your business, my bonny woman — time and tide, you know, wait 
for no one,” 

‘‘Your honour — I beg your Lordship’s pardon — I mean 
your Grace,” — for it must be noticed, that tliis matter of 
addressing the Duke by his appropriatt' title had been anxiously 
iiiculcafrd upon Jeanie by her friend Mrs Glass, in whose eyes it 
was a matter of such importance, that her last words, as Jeanie 
left tlio coach, were, “ Mind to say your Grace ;” and Jeanie, 
who had^oarco ever in licr life spoke to a pei'son of higher 
quality than the l^aird of Dumbiedikes, found great difficulty in 
arranging her language according to the rules of ceremony. 

The Duke, who saw her embarrassment, said, with his usual 
affability, “ Never mind ray grace, lassie ; just speak out a plain 
tale, and shew you have a Scots tongue in your liead.” 

“ Sir, I am muckle obliged — Sir, I am the sister of that poor 
unfortunate criminal, Doans, who is ordered for execution 
at Edinburgh.” 

“ Ah !” said the Duke, “ I have heard of tliat unhappy story, I 
think — a case of child-murder, under a special act of parliament 
— Duncan Forbes mentioned it at dinner the other day.” 

“ And I was come up frao the north, sir, to sec what could be 
done for her in the way of getting a reprieve or pardon, sir, or 
the like of that.” 

“ Alas ! my poor girl,” said the Duke, “ you have made a lone 
and a sad journey to very little purpose — Your sister ia ordered 
for execution.” 

But I am given to understand that tliere is law for reprieving 
her, if it is in the king’s pleasure,” said Jeanie. 

“ Certainly there is,” said tlie Duke; “ but that is purely in the 
king’s breast. The crime lias been but too common — tlie Scots 
crown-lawyers think it is right tliere should be an example. 
Then the late disorders in Edinburgh have excited a prejudice in 
^vemmont against the nation at ha^, which they think can only 
be managed by measures of intimidation and severity. What 
argument have you, my poor girl, except the warmth of your 
sisterly affection, to offer against all this! — What is your 
interest I — What friends have you at court ?” 

“None, excepting God and your Grace,” said Jeanie, still 
keeping her ground resolutely, however. 

“ Al^ !” said the Duke, “ 1 could almost say with old Ormond, 
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that there could not be any, whose influence was smaller with 
kings and ministers. It is a cruel part of our situation, young 
woman — 1 mean of the situation of men in my circumstances, 
that tlie public ascribe to them influence which they do not pos- 
sess ; and that individuals are led to expect from tliem assistance 
whioh we have no means of rendering. Hut candour and plain 
dealing is in the power of every one, and I must not let you 
imagine you have resources in my influence, which do not exist, 
to make your distress the heavier — I have no means of averting 
your sister’s fate — She must die.” 

“We must a* die, sir,” said Jeanie ; “it is our common 
doom for our father’s transgression; but we shouldna hasten 
Uk other out o’ tlie world, tliat ’s what your honour kens better 
tlian me.” 

“ My good young woman,” said the Duke, mildly, “ wo are all 
apt to blame the law under which we immediately suffer ; but 
you seem to have been well educated in your line of life, and you 
must know that it is alike the law of God and man, that the 
murderer shall surely die.” 

“But, Sir, Effie — that is, my poor sister, sir — canna be 
proved to be a murderer ; and if she be not, and the law take her 
life notwithstanding, wha is it that is the murderer then 

“ I am no lawyer,” said the Duke ; “ and I own 1 think the 
statute a very severe one.” 

“ You are a law-maker, sir, with your leave ; and, therefore, 
ye have power over the law,” answered Jeanie. 

“ Not in my individual capacity,” said the Duke ; “ though, as 
one of a large body, I have a voice in the; legislation. But that 
cannot serve you — nor have 1 at present, 1 care not who knows 
it, so much personal influence with the sovereign, as would 
entitle me to ask from him the most insignificant favour. What 
could tempt you, young woman, to address yourself to me V* 

“It was yoursell, sir.” 

“ Myself?” he replied — “ I am sure you have never seen me 
before.” 

“ No, sir ; but a’ the world kens tliat the Duke of Argyle is his 
country’s friend ; and that ye fight for tlie right, and speak for tlie 
right, and that there ’s nane like you in our present Israel, and 
so they that think themselves wranged draw to refuge under 
your slmdow ; and if ye wuima stir to save the blood of an inno- 
cent country-woman of your ain, what should wo expect frae 
southerns and sti*angerg ? And maybe I had anotlier reason for 
troubling your honour.” 

“ And what is that ?” asked the Duke. 

“ I hae understood from my father, that your honour’s house, 
and especially your gudesire and his father, laid down their lives 
on the scaffold in the persecuting time. And uiy father was 
honoured to gie his testimony baith in the cage and in the 
pillory, as is specially mentioned in the books of Peter Walker 
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the packman, that your honour, I dare say, kens, for he uses 
xnaist partly the westiand of Scotland. And, sir, there ane that 
takes concern in me, that wished me to gang to your Grace’s 
presence, for his gudesire had done your gracious gudesiro some 
good turn, as ye will see frae these papers.” 

With these words, she delivered to the Duke the little parcel 
which she had received from Butler. He opened it, and, in the 
envelop, read with some surprise, " ‘ Muster-roll of the men serv- 
ing in the troop of that godly gentleman, Captain SaJathiel Bang- 
text. — Obadiah Muggleton, Sin-Despise Double-knock, Stand- 
fiist - in - faith G ipps, Turn - to - the - right Thwack - away ’ — What 
the deuce is this I A list of Praise-liod Barehones’s Parliament 
I think, or of old Noll’s evangelical army — that last fellow should 
undorstond liis wheelings to judge by his name. — But what does 
all this mean, my girl ? ” 

It was the otlior paper, sir,” said Jeanie, somewhat abashed 
at the mistake. 

“ 0, tills is my unfortunate grandfather's hand sure enough— 

* To all who may have friendship for the house of Argyle, these 
are to certify, tliat Benjamin Butler, of Monk’s regiment of 
dragoons, having been, under God, the means of saving my life 
from four English troopers who were about to slay me, I, Imving 
no other present means of recompense in my power, do give him 
this acknowledgment, hoping that it may be useful to him or his 
during tliese troublesome times ; and do conjure my friends, 
tenants, kin.smen, and whoever will do aught for mo, either in the 
Highlands or Lowlands, to protect and assist the said Benjamin 
Butler, and his friends or family, on their lawful occasions, 
giving them such countenance, maintenance, and supply, as may 
correspond with the benefit he hath bestowed on me ; witness 
my hand — ‘ Lorne.’ 

‘^This is a strong injunction — This Benjamin Butler was your 
grandfather, I suppose ? — You seem too young to liavo been his 
daughter.” 

“ He was nae akin to me, sir — he was grandfather to ane — to 
a neighbour’s son — to a sincere wed- wisher of mine, sir,” 
dropping her little curtsey as slie spoke. 

0, 1 understand,” said the Duke — "a true-love affair. He 
was the grandsire of one y<»u are engaged to 1 ” 

One 1 was engaged to, sir,” said Jeanie, sighing ; " but this 
unhappy business of my poor sister ” 

“ What !” said the Duke hastily, — " he has not deserted you 
on that account, has he ? ” 

No, sir ; he wad be the last to leave a friend in difficulties,” 
said Jeanie ; " but I maun think for him, as wed as for mysell. 
He is a clergyman, sir, and it would not beseem him to .marry 
the like of me, wi’ this disgrace on my kindred.” 

You are a singular young woman,” said the Duke. " You 
aeem to me to thuik of every one before yourself. And have 
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you reaUy come up from Edinburgh on footjto attempt this hope- 
less solicitation for your sister’s life 1” 

‘‘It was not a’ thegcther on foot, sir,” answered Jeanie ; “ for 
I sometimes got a east in a waggon, and 1 had a horse from 

Ferrybridge, and then the coach ” 

“ Well, never mind all that,” interrupted the Duke. — “ What 
reason have you for thinking yo\u* sister innocent ? ” 

“ Because she has not been proved guilty, as will appear from 
looking at these papers.” 

She put into his hand a note of the evidence, and copies of her 
sister’s declaration. These papers Butler had procured after her 
departure, and Saddletree had them forwarded to London, to Mrs 
Ghiss’s care, so that Jeanie found the documents, so necessary for 
supporting her suit, lying in readiness at her arrival. 

“ Sit down in that chair, my good girl,” said the Duke, “ until 
I glance over the papers.” 

She obeyed, and watched with the utmost anxiety each change 
in his countenance as ho cast his eye through the papers briefly, 
yet with attention, and making memoranda as he went along. 
After reading them hastily over, ho looked up, and seemed about 
to speak, yet changed his purpose, as if afraid of committing him- 
self by giving too hasty an opinion, and read over again several 
I)a8sages which ho had marked as being most important. All 
this he did in shorter time than can be supposed by men of 
ordinary talents ; for his mind was of that acute and penetrating 
character which discovers, with the glance of intuition, what 
facts hear on tlie particular point that cliauces to be subjected to 
consideration. At length he rose, after a few minutes’ deep 
reflection. — “ Young woman,” said he, “your sister’s case must 
certainly he termed a hard one.” 

“ God bless you, sir, for that very word !” said Jeanie. 

“It seems contrary to tlie genius of Britisli law,” continued 
the Duke, “ to take tliat for granted which is not proved, or to 
punisli with death for a crime, w’hich, for aught tiie prosecutor 
has been able to shew, may not have been committed at all.” 

“ God bless you, sir !” again said Jeanie, who had risen fi^m 
her scat, and, with clasped hands, eyes glittering through tears, 
and features which trembled with anxiety, drank in every word 
which the Duke uttered. 

“ But, alas ! my poor girl,” he continued, “ what good will my 
opinion do you, unless I could impress it upon tliose iu whose 
hands your sister’s life is placed by the law ? Besides, I am no 
lawyer ; and 1 must speak with some of our Scottish gentlemen 
of the gown about the matter.” 

^‘0 but, sir, what seems reasonable to your honour, will 
certainly be tbo same to them,” answered Jeanie. 

“ T do not know tliat,” replied the Duke ; “ ilka man buckles 
his belt his ain gate — you luiow our old Scots proverb I — But 
you shall not have placed this reliance on me altogether in vain. 
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Leave theee papers with me, and you shall hear from me to-mor- 
row or next day. Take ciirc to he at home at Mrs Glass’s, and 
ready to come to me at a inoraont’s warniu;^. It will bo unneces- 
sary for you to give Mrs Glass the trouble to attend you ; — and, 
by tlie by, you will please to be dressed just as you are at 
present.” 

“ I wad hae putten on a cap, sir,” said Jeanie, but your 
honour kens it isna tluj fashion of rny country for single women ; 
and I judged tliat being sac mony hundred miles frae hame, 
your Grace’s heart wad warm to the tartan,” looking at the 
comer of her plaid. 

“ You judged quite right,” said the Duke. “ T know the full 
value of the snood ; and MaeCalhimmore’s heart will be as cold 
as death can make it, when it does not warm to the tartan. Now, 
go away, and don’t bo out of the way when 1 send.” 

Jeanie replied, — “ There is little fear of tliat, sir, for I have 
little heart to go to see sights amang this wilderness of black 
houses. Bui if I might say to your gracious honour, that if ye 
ever condescend to speak to ony ane that is of greater degree 
than yoiirsell, though maybe it isna civil in me to say sae, just 
if you would think there can be nae sic odds between you and 
them, as between poor Jeanie Deans from Saint Leonard’s and 
the Duke of Argylc ; and so dinna be chappit back or cast down 
wi’ the first rough answer.” 

I am not apt,” said the Duke, laughing, “ to mind rough 
answers much — Do not you hope too much from what I have 
promised. 1 will do my best, but God has the hearts of Kings 
in his own hand.” 

Jeanie curtseyed reverently and withdrew, attended by the 
Duke’s gentleman, to her hackney-coach, with a respect which 
her appearance did not demand, Imt which was perhaps paid to 
the length of the interview witli which his master had honoured 
her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


■ — Ascend, 

While radmnt stimmer opens all its pride. 

Thy hill, delightful Shetio ! Here let us sweep 
The boundless landscape. 

Thomson. 

t From her kind and officious, but somewhat gossiping friend, 
Mrs Glass, Jeanie underwent a very close catechism on their 
road to the Strand, where the Thistle of the good lady flourished 
in full glory, and, with its legend of Nenio me impune, distinguished 
a shop then well known to all Scottish folk of high and low 
degree. 

And were you sure aye to say your Grace to him f’ said the 
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good old lady ; “ for ane should make a distinction between 
MacCallummore and the bits o’ southern bodies that they ca’ 
lords hero— there are as mony o’ them, Jeaiiio, as would gar ane 
think they maun cost but little fash in the making — some of 
them I wadna trust wi’ six peiinies-wortli of black rappee — some 
of them I wadna gie mysell the trouble to put up a hapnyworth 
in brown paper for — Hut I hope you shewed your breeding to 
the Duke of Argyle, for what sort of folk would he tliink your 
friends in London, if you had been lording him, and him a Duke ?” 

“ He didna seem inuckle to mind,” said Jeauic ; he kend that 
I was landward bred.” 

Wcel, wool,” answered the good lady. His Grace kens me 
weel ; so 1 am the leas anxioua about it. I never fill his snuff- 
box but he says, ‘ How d’ye do, good Mrs Glass ! — How are all 
our friends in the North V or it may be — * Have ye heal'd from 
the North lately V And you may be sure, J make my best 
curtsey, and answer, ‘ My Lord Duke, T hope your Grace’s noble 
Duchess, and your Grace’s young ladies, are well ; and 1 hope the 
snuff continues to give your Grace satisfaction.’ And then ye 
will see the people in the shop begin to look about them ; and if 
there ’s a Scotsman, as there may be three or half-a-dozen, aft‘ go 
the hats, and mony a look after him, and ‘ there goes the Prince of 
Scotland, God bless him !’ But ye have not told me yet tlie very 
words he said t’ yc.” 

Jeanie had no intention to he quite so communicative. She 
had, as the reader may have observed, some of the caution and 
shrewdness, as well as of the simplicity, of her country. She 
answered generally, that tlie Duke had received her ve*y com- 
passionately, and had promised to interest himself in her sister’s 
affair, and to let her hear fi'oni him in the course of the next day, 
or the day after. She did not choose to make any mention of 
his having desired her to be in readiness to attend him, far leas 
of his hint, that she should not bring her landlady. So tliat 
honest Mrs Glass was obliged to remain satisfied with the general 
intelligence above mentioned, after having done all she could to 
extract more. 

It may easily he conceived, tliat, on the next day, Jeanio 
declined all invitations and inducements, whether of exercise or 
curiosity, to walk abroad, and continued to inhale the close, and 
somewhat professional atmosphere of Mrs Glass’s small parlour. 
The latter flavour it owed to a certain cupboard, containing, 
among other articles, a few canisters of real Havannah, which, 
whether from respect to the manufacture, or out of a reverend 
fear of the exciseman, Mrs Glass did not care to trust in the 
open shop below, and which communicated to the room a scent, 
that, however fragrant to the nostrils of the connoisseur, was not 
very agreeable to tiiose of Jeanie. 

^ Dear sirs,” she said to herself, “ I wonder how my cousin’s 
silk manty, and her gowd watch, or ony thing in the world, can 
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be worth sitting sneezing all her life in this little stifling room, 
and might walk on green braes if she liked.” 

Mrs Glass was equally surj)rised at her cousin’s reluctance to 
stir abroad, and her indifference to the fine sights of London. 

It would always help to pass away the time,” she said, “ to have 
something to look at, though ane was in distress.” But Jeaiiie 
was unpersuadable. 

The day after her interview with the Duke was spent in tliat 

hope delayed, which maketh the heart sick.” Minutes glided 
after minutes — hour.s fled after hours — it became too late to 
have any reasonable expectation of hearing from the Duke that 
day ; yet the hope which she disowned, she could not altogether 
relinquish, and her heart throbbed, and her ears tingled, with 
every casual sound in the shop below. It was in vain. The 
day wore away in the anxiety of protracted and fruitless 
expectation. 

The next morning commenced in the same manner. But 
before noon, a well-dressed gentleman entered Mrs Glass’s shop, 
and requested to see a young woman from Scotkand. 

“ That will be my cousin, Jeanie Deans, Mr Archibald,” said 
Mrs Glass, with a curtsey of recognizance, Have you any 
message for her from his Grace the Duke of Argyle, Mr Archi- 
bald ? I will carry it to her in a moment.” 

“ I believe I must give her the trouble of stepping down, Mrs 
Glass.” 

“ Jeanie — Jeanie Deans !” said Mrs Glass, screaming at the 
bottom of the little staircase, which ascended from tlie corner of 
the shop to tlie hifjher regions. Jeanie — Jeanie Deans, T say ! 
come down stairs instantly ; here is the Duke of Argyle’s groom 
oi the chambers desires to see you directly.” This was announced 
in a voice so loud, as to make all who clianced to be within 
hearing aware of the important communication. 

It may easily be supposed, tliat Jeanie did not tarry long in 
adjusting herself to attend the summons, yet her feet almost 
failed her as she came down stairs. 

" I must ask the favour of your company a little way,” said 
Archibald, with civility. 

“ I am quite ready, sir,” said Jeanie. 

Is my cousin going out, Mr Archibald ? then I will hae'to go 
wi* her, no doubt.-^ames Rasper — Look to the shop, James. — 
Mr Archibald,” pushing a jar towards him, you take his Grace’s 
mixture, I think. Please to fill your box, for old acquaintance 
sake, while I get on my things.” 

3Vtr Archibdd transferred a modest parcel of snuff from tlic 
jar to his own mull, but said he was obliged to decline the pleasure 
of Mrs Glass’s company, as his message was particularly to the 
young person. 

“ Particularly to the young person 1” said Mrs Glass ; " is not 
t^t uncommon, Mr Archibald ? But his Grace is the best judge ; 
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and you are a steady person, Mr Archibald. It is not every one 
that comes from a great man’s house 1 would trust my cousin 
with. — But, Jeanie, you must not go tlirough the streets with Mr 
Archibald with your tartan wliat-d’-ye-cail-it there upon your 
shoulders, as if you had come up witli a drove of Highland cattle. 
Wait till 1 bring down my silk cloak. Why we ’ll have the mob 
after you !” 

“ I have a hackney-coach in waiting, madam,” said Mr Archi- 
bald, interrupting the ofticious old lady, from whom Jeauie might 
otherwise have found it diiticult to escape, ‘^and, I believe, I must 
not allow her time for any change of dress.” 

So saying, he hurried Jeanie into the coach, while she internally 
praised ^d wondered at the easy maimer in which he shifted off 
Mrs Glass’s officious offers and inquiries, without mentioning his 
master’s orders, or entering into any Pxj)laiiation. 

On entering the coach, Mr Archibald seated himself in the 
front seat, opjiosite to oiur heroine, and they drove on in silence. 
After they had driven nearly half an hour, without a word on 
eithei side, it occurred to Jeanie, that tlie distance and time did 
not correspond with that which had been occupied by her journey 
on the fonner occasion, to and from the residence of the i)uko of 
Argyle. At length she could not help asking her taciturn com- 
panion, Whilk way they were going 

" My Lord Duke will inform you himself, madam, ” answered 
Archibald, with the same solemn courtesy which marked liis 
whole demeanour. Almost as he spoke, tlic hackney-coach drew 
up, and the c(»achman dismounted and opened the door. Archi- 
bald got out, and assisted Jeanie to get down. She found hei’self 
in a large turnpike road, without me bounds of London, upon 
the other side of which road was drawn up a plain chariot and 
four horses, the panels without arms, aud th^ servants without 
liveries. 

You have been punctual, I see, Jeanie,” said the Duke of, 
Argyle, as Archibald opened the carriage door, « You must bo 
my companion for the rest of tlie way. Archibald will remain 
here with the hackney-coach till your return.” 

Ere Jeauie could make answer, she found herself, to her no 
small astonishment, seated by the side of a duke, in a carriage 
which rolled forward at a rapid yet smooth rate, very diffei’ent 
in both particulars from the lumbering, jolting vehicle which she 
had just left ; and which, lumbering and jolting as it was, con- 
veyed to one who liad seldom been in a coach before, a certain 
feeling of dignity aud importance. 

Young woman,” said the Duke, “ after tliinking os attentively 
on your sister’s case as is in my power, I continue to be impressed 
with the belief that great injustice may be done by the execution 
of her sentence. So are one or two liberal and intelligent lawyers 
of both countries whom I have spoken witli. — Nay, pray hear me 
out before you thank me. — I have already told you my personal 
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conviction is of little consequence, unless I could impress the 
same upon others. Now I have done for you, what I would cer- 
tainly not have done to serve any purpose of my own — I have 
asked an audience of a lady whose interest with tlie kin^ is 
deservedly very high. It has been allowed me, and I am 
desirous that you should see her and speak for yourself. You 
have no occasion to be abashed ; tell your story simply as you 
did to me.’’ 

‘‘ I am much obliged to your Grace,” said Jeanie, remembering 
Mrs Glass’s charge, “ and I am sure since I have had the courage 
to speak to your (jri*ace, in poor Effie’s cause, I have less reason 
to be shame-faced in speaking to a leddy. But, sir, I would like 
to ken what to ca’ her, whether your grace, or your li#nour, or 
your leddyship, as wo say to lairds and leddies in Scotland, and 
I will take care to mind it ; for I ken leddies are full mair parti- 
cular than gentlemen about their titles of honour.” 

“ You have no occasion to call her any tiling but Madam. 
Just say what you tliink is likely to make the best impression — • 
look at me from time to time — if I put my hand to my cravat so 
— (shewing her the motion) — you will stop ; but I shall only do 
this when you say any thing that is not likely to please.” 

“ But, sir, your Grace,” said Jeanie, if it wasna ower mucklc 
trouble, wad it no be better to tell mo what I should say, and 1 
could get it by heart ?” 

“ No, Jeanie, that would not have the same elfect — tliat would 
be like reading a sermon, you know, w'hich we good presbyterians 
tliink has less unction than when spoken without book,” replied 
the Duke, ‘‘Just speak as plainly and boldly to this lady, as 
you did to me the day before yesterday ; and if you can gain her 
consent, I T1 wad ye a plack, as we say in the nortli, mat you 
get the pardon from the king.” 

As he spoke, he took a pamphlet from his pocket, and began 
to read. Jeanie had good sense and tact, which constitute 
betwixt them that which is called natural good breeding. She 
interpreted the Duke’s inaiiceuvre as a hint that she was to ask 
no more questions, and she remained silent accordingly. 

The carriage rolled rapidly onwards through fertile meadows, 
ornamented with splendid old oaks, and catching occasionally 
a glance of the majestic mirror of a broad and placid river. 
A&r passing through a pleasant village, the equipage stopped 
on a commanding eminence, where the beauty of English land- 
scape was displayed in its utmost luxuriance. Here the Duke 
alighted, and desired Jeanie to follow him. They paused for a 
moment on the brow of a hill, to gaze on the unrivalled landscape 
which it presented. A huge sea of verdure, with crossing and 
intersecting promontories of massive and tufted groves, was 
tenanted by numberless flocks and herds, which seemed to wan- 
der unrestmned and unbounded through the rich pastures. The 
Thames, h^ turreted with villas, and there garlimded with 
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forests, moved on slowly and placidly, like the mighty monarch 
of the scene, to whom all its other beauties were but accessories, 
and bore on its bosom an hundred barks and skiffs, whose white 
sails and ^ily fluttering pennons gave life to tlie whole. 

The Dmte of Argyle was, of course, familiar with this scene ; 
but to a man of taste it must be always^ new. Yet, as he paused 
and looked on this inimitable landscape, witli the feeling of 
delight which it must give to the bosom of every admirer of 
nature, his thoughts naturally reverted to his own more grand, 
and scarce less beautiful, domains of Inverary. — This is a fine 
scene,” he said to his companion, curious, perhaps, to draw out 
her sentiments ; we have nothing like it in Scotland.” 

“ It *s braw rich feeding for tlie cows, and they have a fine 
breed o’ cattle here,” replied Jeanie ; “ but I like just as weel to 
look at the craigs of Arthur’s Seat, and tlie sea coming in ayont 
them, as at a’ thae muckle trees.” 

The Duke smiled at a reply equally professional and national, 
and made a signal for the carriage to remain where it was. 
Then adopting an unfrequented foot-path, he conducted Jeanie, 
tlirough several complicated mazes, to a postem-door in a high 
brick wall. It was shut | but as the Duke tapped slightly at it, 
a person in waiting within, after reconnoitring through a small 
iron-grate contrived for the purpose, unlocked the door and 
admitted them. They entered, and it was immediately closed 
and fastened behind them. This was all done quickly, tlie door 
so instantly closing, and the person who opened it so suddenly 
disappearing, that Jeanie could not even catch a glimpse of his 
exterior. 

They found tliemselves at the extremity of a deep and narrow 
alley, carpeted with the most verdant and close-shaven turf, 
which felt like velvet under tlieir feet, and screened from the 
sun by the branches of the lofty elms wliich united over the 
path, and caused it to resemble, in the solemn obscurity of the 
light which the^ admitted, as well as from the range of columnar 
stems, and intricate union of their arched branches, one of the 
narrow side aisles in an ancient Ghitliic cathedral. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

— — I beseech you— 

These tears beseech you, and these chaste hands woo you, 

That never yet were heaved but to thinn holy— 

Things like yourself — You are a God above us ; 

Be as a God, then, full of saving mercy 1 

The Bloody Brother. 

Encouraged as she was hy the courteous manners of her 
noble countryman, it was not without a feeling of sometliing like 
terror that Jeanie felt herself in a place apparently so lonely, 
VOL. vir. X 
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with a man of such high rank. That she should have been per- 
mitted to wait on the Duke in his own house, and have been 
there received to a private interview, was in itself an uncommon 
and distinguished event in the annals of a life so simple as hers ; 
but to find herself his travelling companion in a journey, 
and tlien suddenly to bo left alone with him in so secluded a 
situation, had something in it of awful mystery. A romantic 
heroine might have suspected and dreaded the power of her own 
cliarms; but Jeanie was too wise to let such a silly tliought 
intrude on her mind. Still, however, slie had a most eager 
desire to know where she now was, and to whom slie was to bo 
presented. 

She remarked tliat the Duke’s dress, tliough still such as 
indicated rank and fashion, (for it was not the custom of men 
of quality at that time to dress themselves like their own coach- 
men or grooms,) was nevertheless plainer than that in which she 
had seen him upon a former occasion, and was divested, in par- 
ticular, of all those badges of external decoration which intimated 
superior consequence. In short, he was attired as plainly as any 
gentleman of fashion could appear in the streets of London in a 
morning; and this circumstance helped to shake an opinion 
which Jeanie began to entertain, that, perhaps, he intended she 
should plead her cause in the presence of royalty itself. ‘‘ But, 
surely,” said she to herself, ho wad hae putten on his braw star 
and garter, an he had thought o’ coming Ijcfore the face of 
Majesty — and after a,’ this is mair like a gentleman’s policy tlian 
a royal palace.” 

There was some sense in Jeanie’s reasoning ; yet she was 
not sufficiently mistress either of the circumstances of etiquette, 
or the particular relations wliich existed betwixt the government 
and the Duke of Argyle, to form an accurate judgment. The 
Duke, as we have said, was at this time in open opposition to the 
administration of Sir Robert Walpole, and was understood to be 
out of favour with the royal family, to whom he had rendered 
each important services. But it was a maxim of Queen Caroline, 
to bear herself towards her political friends with such caution, as 
if there was a possibility of their one day being her enemies, and 
towards political opponents with the same degree of circumspec- 
tion, os if they might again become friendly to her measures. 
Since Marpret of Anjou, no quecn-consort had exercised such 
weight in we political affairs of England, and the personal address 
which she displayed on many occasions, had no small share in 
reclaiming from their political heresy many of those determined 
tones, who, after the reign of the Stewarts had been extinguished 
in the person of Queen Anne, were disposed rather to transfer 
their allegiance to her brother the ChevaUer de St Georges, than 
to acquiesce in the settlement of crown on the Hanover family. 

husband, whose most shining quality was courage in the 
Jleld of battle,, and who endured the office of King of England, 
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without ever being able to acquire English habits, or any famili- 
arity with English dispositions, found the utmost assistance from 
the address of his partner, and while he jealously affected to do 
every thing according to his own will and pleasure, wasjn secret 
prudent enough to take and follow the advice of his moro adroit 
consort. Ho intrusted to her the delicate office of determining 
the various degrees of favour necessary to attach the wavering, 
or to confirm such as were already friendly, or to regain those 
whose good-will had been lost. 

With all the winning address of an elegant, and, according to 
the times, an accomplished woman, Queen Caroline possessed the 
mascuUno soul of the other sex. She was proud by nature, and 
even her policy could not always temper her expressions of dis- 
pleasure, although few were more ready at repairing any false 
step of this kind, when her prudence came up to the aid of her 
passions. She loved the real possession of power, rather tliaii 
tlie show of it, and whatever she did herself that was either wise 
or popular, alie always desired tliat the king should have the full 
credit as well as the advantage of the measure, conscious that, by 
adding to his respectability, she was most likely to maintain her 
own. And so desirous was she to comply with all his tastes, 
that, when thi'catened with the gout, slie had repeatedly had 
recourse to checking the fit, by the use of the cold bath, thereby 
endangering her life, tliat she might be able to attend the king in 
his walks. 

It was a very consistent part of Queen Caroline’s character, to 
keep up many private correspondences with those to whom in 
public she seemed unfavourable, or who, for various reasons, 
stood ill with tlie court. By this moans she kept in her hands 
the thread of many a political intrigue, and, without pledging 
herself to any thing, could often prevent discontent from becoming 
hatred, and opposition from exaggerating itself into rebellion. If 
by any accident her correspondence with such persons chanced 
to be observed or discovered, which she took all possible pains to 
prevent, it was represented as a mere intercourse of society, 
having no reference to politics ; an answer with which even the 
prime minister. Sir Eobert Walpole, was compelled to remain 
satisfied, when he discovered that the Queen had ^ven a private 
audience to Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, his most formid- 
able and most inveterate enemy. 

In thus maintaining occasional intercourse with several persons 
who seemed most alienated from the crown, it may readily be 
supjposed, that Queen Caroline had taken care not to break 
entiraly with the Duke of Argyle. His high birth, his great 
talents, the estimation in which he was held in his own country, 
the great services which he had rendered the house of Brunswick 
in 1715, placed him high in that rank of persons who were not to 
be rashly neglected. He had, almost by his single and unassisted 
talents, stopped the irruption of the handed force of all the High- 
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land chiefs ; there was little doubt, that, witli the sli^test 
encouragement, he could j)ut them all in motion, and renew the 
civil war; and it was well known tliat the most flattering over- 
tures had been transmitted to the Duke from the court of St 
Germains. The charact(»r and tom}>er of Scotland was still 
little known, and it was considered as a volcano, which might, 
indeed, slumber for a herios of years, but was still liable, at a 
moment the least expected, to break out into a wasteful eruption. 
It was, therefore, of tlio highest importance to retain some hold 
over £>o important a personage as the Duke of Arg^le, and Caro- 
line preserved tlie power ot doing so by means of a lady, with 
whom, as wife of George IJ., she might have been supposed to 
be on less intimate lenup. 

It was not tlie least instance of the Queen’s address, that she 
hod contrived that one of her principal attendants, Lady Suffolk, 
should unite in her own person the two apparently inconsistent 
charactei'S, of her liushand’s mistivss, and her own very obse- 
quious and complaisant confident. By tliis dexterous manage- 
ment the Queen secured her power against the danger which 
might most liavo tlireatened it — the tliwarting influence of an 
ambitious rival ; and if she submitted to tlie mortifleation of being 
obliged to connive at her husband’s infldelity, she was at least 
guarded against what she might think its most dangerous effects, 
and was besides at liberty, now and then, to bestow a few civil 
insults upon “ her good lloward,” whom, however, in general, 
ehe treated with great decorum.* Lady Suffolk lay under strong 
obligations to the Duke of Argyle, for reasons which may be col- 
lected fniin Horace Walpole’s llcmiiiiscenccs of that reign, and 
through her means tlie Duke had some occasional correspondence 
witli Queen Caroline, much interrupted, however, since the part 
he had taken in tlic debate couccmiiig the Portoous mob, an 
affair which the Queen, though somewhat unreasonably, was dis- 
posed to resent, rather as an intended and premeditated insoltoct; 
to her own person and auUiority, than as a sudden ebullition of 
popular vengeance. Still, however, the communication remamed 
open betwixt them, tliough it liad been of late disused on botli 
sides. These remarks will be found noc'essary to understand the 
scene which is about to be presented to the reader. 

From the narrow alley which they had traversed, the Duke 
turned into one of the same character, but broader and still longer. 
Here, for the first time since they luid entered tlieso gardens, 
Jeanie saw persons approaching tiiem. 

They were two ladies ; one of whom walked a little behind tlie 
other, yet not so much as to prevent her from hearing and reply- 
ing to whatever observation was addressed to her by uie lady who 
walked foremost, and that without her liaving Uie trouble to turn 
her person. As tlicy advanced very slowly, Jeanie liad time to 
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study their features appearance. The Duke also slackene<l 
his pace, as if to give her time to collect herself, and repeatedly 
desired her not to be afraid. The lady who seemed the principal 
person had remarkably good features, though somewhat injured 
by the small-pox, that venomous scourge which each village Escu- 
lapius (thanks to Jonner) can now tame as easily as their tutelary 
deity subdued the Python. The lady’s eyes wei*e brilliant, her 
teeth good, and her countenance formed to express at will either 
majesty or courtesy. Her form, tliough rather embofipointy was 
nevertheless graceful ; and the elasticity and firmness of her step 
gave no room to suspect, what was actually the case, that she 
suffered occasionally from a tlisordcr tlie most unfavourable to 
pedestrian exercise. Her dress was rather rich than gay, and 
her manner commanding and noble. 

Her companion was of lower stature, with light-brown hair and 
expressive blue eyes. Her features, without being absolutely 
regular, were perhaps more pleasing tlian if they had been criti- 
cally handsome. A melancholy, or at least a pensive expression, 
for which her lot gave too much cause, predominated when she 
was silent, but gave way to a pleasing and good-humoured smile 
when she spoke to any one. 

When they were within twelve or fifteen yards of these ladies, 
the Duke made a sign that Jeanie should stand still, and stepping 
forward himself, with the grace which was natural to him, made 
a profound obeisance, wliich was formally, yet in a dignified 
manner, returned by the personage whom he approached. 

" I hope,” she said, with an affable and condescending smile, 
“ that I see so great a stranger at court, as the Duke of Argyle 
has been of late, in as good health as his friends there and else- 
where could wish him to enjoy.” 

The Duke replied, “ That he had been perfectly well and 
added, that the necessity of attending to the public business 
before the House, as well as tiie time occupied by a late journey 
to Scotland, had rendered him less assiduous in paying his duty 
at the levee and drawing-room than he could have desired.” 

When your Grace can find time for a duty so frivolous,” 
replied the Queen, ‘<you are aware of your title to be well 
received. I hope my readiness to comply with the wish which 
you expressed yesterday to Lady Suffolk, is a sufficient proof that 
one of the royal family, at least, has not forgotten ancient and 
important services, in resenting something which resembles recent 
neglect.” This was said apparently with great good-humour, and 
in a tone which expressed a desire of conciliation. 

The Duke replied, “ That he would account himself the most 
unfortunate of men, if he could be supposed capable of neglecting 
his duty, in modes and circumstances when it was exjpected, and 
would have been agreeable. He was deeply gratined by the 
honour which her Majesty was now doing to him personaily ; ainl 
he trusted she would soon perceive that it was in a matter essen- 
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tial to his Majesty’s interest^ that he had thg boldness to give her 
this trouble.” 

“You cannot oblige me more, my Lord Duke,” replied the 
Queen, “ than by giving me the advantage of your lights and 
experience on any point of the King’s service.’ Your Grace is 
aware, that T can only be the medium through which the matter 
is subjected to his Majesty’s superior wisdom ; but if it is a suit 
w'hich respects your Grace personally, it shall lose no support by 
being preferred tlirough me.” 

“ It is no suit of mine, madam,” replied the Duke ; “ nor have 
I any to prefer for myself personally, although I feel in full force 
my obligation to your Majesty. It is a business which concerns 
his Majesty, as a lover of justice and of mercy, and which, I am 
convinced, may be highly useful in conciliating tlie unfortunate 
irritation which at present subsists among his Majesty’s good 
subjects in Scotland.” 

There were two parts of this speech disagreeable to Caroline. 
In the first place, it removed the flattering notion she had 
adopted, tliat Argyle designed to use her personal intercession in 
making his peace with the administration, and recovering the 
employments of which he had been deprived ; and next, she was 
displeased that he should talk of the discontents in ScoUaud as 
irritations to be conciliated, rather than suppressed. 

Under the influence of these feelings, she answered hastily, 
“ That his Majesty has good subjects in England, my Lord Duke, 
he is bound to thank God and the laws — that he h^ subjects in 
Scotland, 1 think he may tliauk God and his sword.” 

The Duke, though a courtier, coloured slightly, and the Queen, 
instantly sensible of her error, added, without displaying tlie least 
change of countenance, and as if tlie words had been an original 
branch of the sentence — “ And the swords of those real Scotch- 
men who are friends to the House of Brunswick, particularly that 
of his Grace of Argyle.” 

<‘My sword, madam,” replied the Duke, “like that of my 
fathers, has been always at tlie command of my lawful king, and 
of my native country — I trust it is impossible to separate their 
real rights and interests. But the present is a matter of more 
private concern, and respects the person of an obscure individual.” 

“ What is the affair, my Lord ?” said the Queen. “ Let us find 
out what we are talking about, lest we should misconstrue and 
misunderstand each other.” 

“ The matter, madam,” answered the Duke of Argyle, “regards 
&to of an uiifortunate young woman in Scotland, now lying 
under sentence of death, for a crime of which 1 tiiink it highly 
^bable that she is innocent. And my humble petition to your 
Majesty is, to obtain your powerful intercession with the King for 
a pardon.” 

It was now the Queen’s turn to colour, and she did so over 
cheek and brow neck and bosom. She paused a moment^ as if 
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unwilling to trust her voice with the first expression of her dis- 
pleasure ; and on assuming an air of dimity and an austere 
regard of control, she at length replied, " My Lord Duke, 1 will 
not ask your motives for addressing to me a request, which cir- 
cumstances have rendered such an extraordinary one. Your 
road to the King’s closet, as a peer and a privy-councillor, 
entitled to request an audience, was open, without giving me the 
pain of this discussion. /, at least, have had enough of Scotch 
pardons.” 

The Duke was prepared for this burst of indignation, and he 
was not shaken by it. He did not attempt a reply while the 
Queen was in the first heat of displeasure, but remained in the 
same firm, yet respectful posture, which he had assumed during 
the interview. The Queen, trained from her situation to self- 
command, instantly perceived the advantage she might give 
against herself by yielding to passion ; and added, in the same 
condescending and affable tone in which she had opened the inter- 
view, “ You must allow mo some of the privileges of the sex, my 
Lord ; and do not judge uncharitably of me, though I am a little 
moved at the recollection of the gross insult and Outrage done 
in your capital city to the royal authority, at the very time when 
it was vested in my unworthy person. Your Grace cannot be 
surprised that 1 should both have felt it at the time, and recol- 
lected it now,” 

It is certainly a matter not speedily to he forgotten,” answered 
the Duke. “ My own poor thoughts of it have been long before 
your Majesty, and I must have expressed myself very ill if T did 
not convey my detestation of the murder which was committed 
under such extraordinary circumstances. 1 might, indeed, be so 
unfortimate as to differ with his Majesty’s advisers on the degree 
in which it was either just or politic to punish the innocent 
instead of the guilty. But 1 trust your Majesty will permit me 
to be silent on a topic in which my sentiments have not the good 
fortune to coincide witli those of more able men.” 


" We will not prosecute a topic on which we may probably 
differ,” said the Queen. “One word, however, I may say in 
private — you know our ^d Lady Suffolk is a little deaf — the 
Duke of Argyle, when msposed to renew his acquaintance witli 
his master and mistress, wiU hardly find many topics on which 
we should disagree.” 

“Let me hope,” said the Duke, bowing profoundly to so 
flattering an intimation, “ that I shall not be so unfortunate as to 
have found one on the present occasion.” 

“ I must first impose on your Grace the duty of confession,” 
said the Queen, “ before I grant you absolution. What is your 
particular interest in this young woman 1 She does not seem” 
. (and E^e scanned Jeanie, as she said this, with the eye of a con- 
noisseur) “much qualified to alarm my friend the Duchess’s 
jealousy.” 
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think your Majesty,” replied the Duke, smiling in his 
turn, ^will ^ow my taste may be a pledge for me on that 
score.” 

Then, though she has not much the air d^une grande dame, 
I suppose she is some tlurtieth cousin in the terrible chapter of 
Scottish genealogy ? ” 

" No, madam,” said the Duke ; " but T wish some of my nearer 
relations had half her worth, honesty, and affection.” 

‘‘Her name must be Campbeil, at least 1” said Queen 
Caroline. 

No, madam; her name is not quite so distinguished, if I may 
bo permitted to say so,” answered the Duke. 

Ah * but she comes from Inverary or Argylesliire ? ” said the 
Sovereign. 

" Sho has never been fartlier north in her life than Edinburgh, 
madam.” 

" Then my conjectures are all ended,” said tho Queen, “ and 
your Grace must yourself take tlie trouble to explain the affair of 
your protegiic.” 

With that precision and easy brevity which is only acquired 
by habitually coiiverHing in the higher ranks of society, and 
which is the diametricd opposite of that protracted st^le of 
disquisition, 

“ Winch squires call potter, and which men call prose,” 

the Duke explained tlie singular law under which Effie Deans 
had received sentence of death, and detailed tho affectionate 
exertions which Jeame had made in behalf of a sister, for whose 
sake she was willing to sacrifice all but truth and conscience. 

Queen Caroline listened with attention ; she was rather 
fond, it must be remembered, of an argument, and soon found 
matter in what the Duke told her for raising difficulties to his 
request. 

It appears to me, my Lord,” she replied, “ that this is a 
severe law. But still it is adopted upon good grounds, I am 
bound to suppose, as the law of the country, and the girl has been 
convicted under it. The very presumptions which 3ie law con- 
strues into a positive proof of guilt exist in her case ; and all tliat 
your Grace has said concerning the possibility of her innocence 
may be a very good argument for annulling the Act of Parlia- 
ment, but cannot, while it stands good, be admitted in favour of 
any individual convicted ui>on the statute.” 

Tile Duke saw and avoided the snare, for he was conscious, 
that, by relying to the argument, he must have been mevifably 
led to a dnicussion, in tlie course of which the Queen was likely 
to be hardened in her own opinion, until she became obliged^ out 
of mere respect to consistency, to let^e criminal suffer. « Tf 
your Majesty,” he said, ” would condescend to hear my poor 
eontitry woman herself, perhaps she may find an advocate in your 
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own heart, more able tlian 1 am, to combat the doubts suggested 
by your understanding/’ 

The Queen seemed to acquiesce, and the Duke made a signal 
for Jeanic to advance from the spot where she had hitherto 
remained watching countenances, which were too long accustomed 
to suppress all apparent signs of emotion, to convey to her any 
interesting intelligence. Her Majesty could not help smiling at 
the awe-struck manner in which the quiet demure figure of tlie 
little Scotchwoman advanced towards her, and yet more at the 
first sound of her broad northern accent. But Jeanie had a voice 
low aud sweetly toned, an admirable thing in woman, and eke 
besought “her Leddyship to have pity on a poor misguided 
young creature,*’ in tones so affecting, that, like the notes of some 
of her native songs, provincial vulgarity was lost in pathos* 

“ Stand up, young woman,” said the Queen, but in a kind tone, 
“ and tell me what sort of a barbarous people your countryfolk 
ai’e, where child-murder is become so common as to require tlie 
restraint of laws like yours V* 

“If your Leddyship pleases,” answered Jeanie, “there are 
mony places besides Scodand where motlicrs are unkind to their 
ain flesh aud blood.” 

It must be observed, that the disputes between George the 
Second, and Frederick, Prince of Wales, were tlien at the highest, 
and that tlie good-natured part of the public laid the blame on the 
Queen. She coloured highly, and darted a glance of a most 
penetrating character first at Jeanie, and then at tlie Duke. 
Both sustained it unmoved ; Jeanie from total unconsciousness of 
tlie offence she had given, and the Duke from his habitual compo- 
sure. But in his heart he thought, My unlucky protegee lias 
witli tliis luckless answer, shot dead, by a kind of cliance-medley, 
her only hope of success. 

Lady Suffolk, good-humouredly and skilfully, interposed in this 
awkward crisis. “ You should tell tliis lady,” she said to Jeanie, 
“ the particular causes which render this crime common in your 
country.” 

“ Some thinks it ’s the Kirk-Session — tliat is — it *& the — it ’s 
the cutty-stool, if your Leddyship pleases,” said Jeanie, looking 
down, and curtseying. 

“ The what 1” said Lady Suffolk, to whom the plirase was new, 
and who besides was rather deaf. 

“That’s the stool of repentance, madam, if it please your 
Leddyship,” answered Jeanie, “for light life and conversation, 
and for breaking the seventh command.” Here she raised her 
eyes to the Duke, saw his hand at his chin, and, totally uncon- 
scious of what she had said out of joint, gave double effect to tike 
innuendo, by stopping short and looking embarrassed. 

As for Lady Suffolk, she retired like a covering parfy wh!^; 
having interposed betwixt their retreating friends and the enen^, 
have suddenly drawn on themselves a fire unexpectedly severe. 
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The deuce take Uie huss, thought the Duke of Argyle to him- 
self ; there goes another shot — and slie has hit with both barrels 
right and left ! 

Indeed the Duke had himself his share of the confusion, for, 
having acted as master of ceremonies to tills innocent offender, 
he felt much in the circumstances of a country squire, who, 
having introduced his spaniel into a well-appointed drawing-room, 
is doomed to witness the disorder and damage which arises to 
china and to dress-gowns, in consequence of its untimely frolics. 
Jeanie’s last eliance-hit, however, obliterated the ill impression 
which had arisen from the first ; tor her Majesty had not so lost 
the feelings of a wife in those of a Queen, but that she could 
enjoy a jest at the expense of “ her good Suffolk.” She turned 
towards the Duke of Argyle witli a smile, which marked that 
she enjoyed the triumph, and observed, ‘‘the Scotch are a 
rigidly moral people.” Then again applying herself to Jeanie, 
slic asked, how she travelled up from Scotland. 

“ Upon my foot mostly, madam,” was tlie reply. 

“ What, all that immense way upon foot ? — How far can you 
walk in a day 

“ Five-and-twenty miles and a bittock.” 

" And a what 1” said the Queen, looking towards the Duke of 
Argyle. 

“ And about five miles more,” replied the Duke. 

“ I thought I was a good walker,” said the Queen, “ but this 
shames me sadly.” 

“ May your Leddyship never hae sae weary a heart, that ye 
canna 1^ sensible of tlie weariness of the limbs,” said Jeanie. 

That came better off, thought the Duke; it ’s tlie first thing slie 
lias said to tlie purpose. 

^ And I didna just a’thegither walk the hail way neither, for I 
had whiles tlie cast of a cart ; and I had the cast of a horse from 
Ferrybridge — and divers oilier easements,” said Jeanie, cutting 
short her story, for she observed the Duke made the sign he had 
fixed upon. 

‘‘ With all these accommodations,” answered the Queen, “ you 
must have had a very fatiguing journey, and, I fear, to little pur- 
pose ; since, if the Kin^ were to pardon your sister, in all proba- 
hility it would do her Bttle good, for I suppose your people of 
Edinburgh would hang her out ot spite.” 

She wul sink herself now outright, thought the Duke. 

But he was wrong. The shoak on which Jeanie had touched 
ill this delicate conversation lay under ^ound, and were unknown 
to her ; this rock was above water, and die avoided it. 

*^^6 was confident,” she said, “that baith town and country 
wad rejoice to see bis Majesty taking oompasakm on a poor un- 
friended creature.” 

“ His Majesty has not fonnd it so in a late instance,” said the 
Queen ; “ but 1 suppose, my Lord Duke would advise iiim to be 
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guided by the votes of the rabble themselves, who should be 
hauged and who spared 

“No, madam,” said the Duke; "but I would advise his 
Majesty to be guided by his own feelings, and those of his royal 
consort ; and then, I am sure, punishment will only attach itself 
to guilt, and even then with cautious reluctance.” 

“ Well, my Lord,” said her Majesly, "all these fine speeches 
do not convince me of the propriety of so soon shewing any mark 
of favour to your — I suppose I must not say rebellious ? — but, 
at least, your very disaffected and intractable metropolis. Why, 
the whole nation is in a league to screen the savage and abominable 
murderers of that unhappy man ; otherwise, how is it possible but 
that, of so many perpetrators, and engaged in so public an action 
for such a length of time, one at least must have been recognized ) 
Even this wench, for aught I can tell, may be a depository of the 
secret. — Hark you, youug woman, had you any friends engaged 
in the Porteous mob V* 

" No, madam,” answerd Jeanie, liappy that tho question was so 
framed that she could, with a good conscience, answer it in the 
negative. 

" But I suppose,” continued the Queen, " if you were possessed 
of such a secret, you would hold it a matter of conscience to keep 
it to yourself 1” 

" 1 would pray to be directed and guided what was tlio line of 
. duty, madam,” answered Jeanie. 

" Yes, and take that which suited your own inclinations,” 
replied her Majesty. 

“If it like you, madam,” said Jeanie, “ I would hae gaen to 
the end of the earth to save the life of John Porteous, or any 
other unhappy man in his condition ; but I might lawfully doubt 
how far I am called upon t) be the avenger of his blood, though 
it may become the civil magistrate to do so. He is dead and 
gane to liis place, and they that have slain him must answer for 
their ain act. But my sister — my puir sister Effie, still lives, 
though her days and hours are numbered !^She still lives, and 
a word of the King’s moutli might restore her to a broken-hearted 
auld man, that never, in his daily and nightly exercise, forgot to 
pray that his Majesty might be blessed with a long and a pros- 
perous reign, and tliat his throne, and the throne of his posterity, 
might be established in righteousness. 0, madam, if ever yo 
kend wliat it was to sorrow for and with a siiming and a sufiS&fine 
creature, whose mind is sae tossed that she can be neither ca’a 
fit to live or die, have some compassion on our misery 1— Save 
an honest house from dislionour, and an unhappy girl, not ei^teea 
years of a^, from an early and dreadful death ! Alas 1 it is not 
when we deep soft and wake merrily ourselves that we think on 
other people’s sufferings. Our hearts are waxed U^t within ns 
then, and we are for righting our ain wrangs and fighting onr ain 
battles. But when the hour of trouble comes to £e nund or to 
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the body — and seldom may it visit your Lcddyship — and when 
the hour of death comes, that comes to high and low — lang 
and late may it be yours ! — Oh, my Leddy, then it iana what we 
hae dune fur oursells, but wdiat we liae dune for others, that we 
think on maist pleasantly. And the thoughts that ye hae inter- 
vened to spare the puir thing’s life will be sweeter m tliat hour, 
come when it may, than if a word of your mouth could liang the 
haill Porteous mob at the tail of ae tow.” 

I'ear followed tear down Jeanie’s cheeks, as, her features 
glowing and quivering with emotion, she pleaded her sister’s 
cause with a pathos which was at once simple and solemn. 

“ This is eloquence,” said her Majesty to the Duke of Argyle. 

Young woman,” she continued, addressing herself to Jeanie, 

‘‘ 1 cannot grant a pardon to your sister — but you shall not want 
my warm intercession with his Majesty. Take this housewife 
case,” sJie continued, putting a small embroidered needJe-case 
into Jeanie’s hands; ‘‘ do not open it now, but at your leisure — 
you will find something in it which will remind you that you liave 
had an interview with Q,ueen Caroline.” 

Jeanie, having her suspicions thus confirmed, dropped on licr 
knees, and would have e^ipanded herself in gratitude ; but the 
Duke, who was upon thorns lest she should sa> more or less than 
just enough, touched his chin once more. 

“ Our business is, 1 think, ended for the present, my Lord 
Duke,” said the Queen, ‘‘ and, 1 trust, to your satisfaction. Here- 
after [ hope to see your Grace more frequently, both at Kichmond * 
and St James’s. — Come, Lady Sufi’olk, we must wish his Grace 
good-morning.” 

They exclunged their parting reverences, and the Duke, so 
soon as the ladies had turned their backs, assisted Jeanie to rise 
from the ground, and conducted her back through the avenue, 
wliich she trode with tlie feeling of oue who walks in her sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVITL 


Ro soon as I can win tlie oflfended King, 

1 will be known your advocate. 

Cymhcline* 

The Duke of Argyle led the way in silence to the small postern 
by which they had been admitted into Richmond Pork, so long 
the favourite residence of Queen Caroline. It was opened by the 
same half-seen janitor, and they found themselves beyond tlie 
JiKedncts of the royal demesne. Still not a word was spoken on 
either side. The Duke probably wished to allow his rustic pro- 
tee<^ time to recruit her faculties, dazzled and sunk with colloquy 
suWme ; and betwixt what she had guessed, had heard, and had 
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seen, Jeaine Deans’s mind was too much agitated to permit her 
to ask any questions. 

They found the carriage of the Duke in the place where they 
had left it ; and when they resumed tlieir places, soon began to 
advance rapidly on their return to town, 

1 think, Jeaiiie,” said tlie Duke, breaking silence, you have 
every reason to congratulate yourself on tho issue of your inter- 
view with her Majesty.” 

" And that leddy was the Queen hersell said Jeanic ; I 
misdoubted it when I saw that yoiu* honour didna )jut on your 
hat — And yet 1 can hai'dly believe it, even when I heard her 
spf^ak it hersell.” 

‘‘ It was certainly Queen Caroline,” replied the Duke. Have 
you no curiosity to see what is in the httlc pocket-book ?” 

“ Do you think the pardon will be in it, sir ?” said Jcunie, with 
the eager animation of hope. 

“ Why, no,” replied tlie Duke ; ‘‘ tliat is unlikely. They sel- 
dom carry these things about them, unless they w'ere likely to be 
wanted ; and, besides, her Majesty told you it was the King, not 
slic, who was to grant it,” 

“ That is true too,” said Jeanic ; “ hut I am so confused in my 
mind — But does your honour think there is a certainty of Effie’s 
pardon then ?” continued she, still holding in her hand tlie un- 
opened pocket-book. 

“ Why, kings are kittle cattle to shoe behind, as we say in the 
north,” replied the Duke ; hut his wife knows his trim, and I 
have not the least doubt that the matter is quite certain.” 

“ 0 God be praised ! God be praised I” ejaculated Jeanie ; 
" and may the gude leddy never w'ant the heart’s ease she has 
gien me at this moment! — And God bless you too, my Lord ! 
without your help T wad ne’er hae won near her.” 

The Duke let her dwell upon tliis subject for a considerable 
time, curious, perhaps, to sec how long tlio feelings of gratitude 
would continue to supersede those of curiosity. But so feeble was 
the latter feeling in Jeanie’s mind, that his Grace, w-ith whom, 
perhaps, it was ibr tlie time a little Itrongcr, was obliged once 
more to bring forward the subject of the Queen’s present. It 
was opened accordingly. In Uie inside of the case were tlie usual 
assortment of silk and needles, witli scissors, tweezers, &c. ; and 
in the pocket was a bank-bill for fifty pounds. 

Tlie Duke had no sooner infonned Jcaiiie of tlie value of this 
last document, for she was unaccustomed to see notes for such 
sums, than she expressed her regret at Hie mistake which had 
taken place. “For the hussy itsell,” she said, ‘^was a very 
valuable thing for a keepsake, with the Queen’s name written in 
the inside wiHi her ain hind doubtless — Caroline ^ plain as 
could be, and a crown drawn aboon it.” 

She therefore tendered the bill to the Duke, requesting him to 
find some mode of returning it to the royal owner. 
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“ No, no, Jcanie,” said the Duke, there is no mistake in the 
case. Her Majesty knows you liave been put to great expense, 
and she wishes to make it up to you.” 

" 1 am sure she is even ower gude,” said Jeanie, " and it glads 
me muckle that I can pay back Dumbiedikes his siller, wiSiout 
distressing my father, lionest man.” 

Dumbiedikes ? What, a freeholder of Mid-Lothian, is he 
not ?” said his Grace, whose occasional residence in that county 
made him acquainted with most of the heritors, as landed persons 
are termed in Scotland — lie has a house not far from Dalkeitli, 
wears a black wig and a laced hat 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Jeanie, who had her reasons for being 
brief in her answers upon tliis topic. 

“ Ah, my old friend Dumbie !” said the Duke ; “ I have thrice 
seen him fou, and only once heard the sound of his voice — Is he 
a cousin of yours, Jeanie !” 

No, sir, — my Lord.” 

“ Then he must be a well-wisher, I suspect ?” 

Ye — yes, — my Lord, sir,” answered Jeanie, blushing, and 
with hesitation. 

« Aha ! then, if the Laird starts, I suppose my friend Butler 
must be in some danger 

" O no, sir,” answered Jeanie much more readily, but at the 
same time blushing much more deeply. 

Well, Jeanie,” said the Duke, you are a girl may be safely 
trusted with your own matters, and 1 shall inquire no farther 
about them. But as to this same pardon, I must see to got it 
passed through the proper forms ; and 1 have a friend in ofiioe 
who will, for auld lang syne, do mo so much favour. And then, 
Jeanie, as 1 shall have occasion to send an express doun to 
Scotland, who will travel with it safer and more swiftly than you 
can do, 1 will take care to have it put into the proper channel ; 
meanwhile, you may write to your friends, by post, of your good 
success.” 

" And does your Honour think,” said Jeanie, " that will do as 
weel as if I were to tak6 my tap in my lap, and slip my ways 
hame again on my aiii errand I” 

" Much better, certainly,” said tlic Duke. “ You know tlie 
roads are not very safe for a wngle woman to travel.” 

Jeanie internally acquiesced in this observation. 

^ And 1 hare a plan for you besides One of the Duchess’s 
attendants, and one of mine — your acquaintance Archibald — 
are going down to Jnverary in a light calash, witli four horses 1 
have bought, and there is room enough in the carria^ feur you 
to go with them as far as Glasgow, where Archibald will nnd 
means of sending you safely to Edinbtrgh — And in the way, T 
beg you will teach the woman as much as you can of the mystery of 
ohem-making, for she is to have a charge in the dairy, and X dare 
swear you are as tidy about your milk-pail as about your dress.” 
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^ DoeR your honour like cheese ?” said Jeanie, with a gleam of 
conscious delight as she asked the question. 

“ Like it 1” said the Duke, whose good-nature anticipated what 
was to follow, — " cakes and cheese are a diiyier for an emperor, 
let alone a Highlandman.’* 

" Because,” said Jcanie, with njodest confidence, and great 
and evident self-gratulation, “ we have been thought so particular 
in making cheese, that some folk think it as gude as the real 
Dunlop ; and if your Honour’s Grace wad but accept a stane or 
twa, blitlie, and fain, and proud it wad make us ! But maybe 
ye may like the ewe-milk, that is, the Buckholmside''^ cheese 
better ; or maybe the gait-milk, as ye come frac the Highlands — 
and I canna pretend just to the same skoel o’ tiiem; but my 
cousin Jean, that lives at Lockc^rnachus in Lammermuir, 1 
could speak to her, and ” 

‘‘ Quite unnecessary,” said the Buko ; “ the Dunlop is the very 
cheese of which I am so fond, and I will take it as the greatest 
favour you can do me to send one to Caroline Park. But 
remember, be on honour with it, Jcanie* and malv&it all yourself, 
for I am a real good judge.” 

“I am not feared,” said Jcanie. confidently, "that I may 
please your Honour; for I am sure you look as if you could 
hardly find fault wi’ ony body tliat did their best ; and wee! is it 
iny part, I trow, to do mine.” 

This discourse introduced a topic upon which tlie two travel- 
lers, though so different in rank and education, found each a 
good deal to say. The Duke, besides his other patriotic qualities, 
was a distinguished agriculturist, and proud of his knowledge in 
that department. He entertained Jeanie with his observations 
on the different breeds of cattle in Scotland, and their capacity 
for the dairy, and received so much information from her prac- 
tical experience in return, that he promised her a couple of 
Devonshire cows in reward for the lesson. In short, his mind 
was so transported back to his rural emplo^mients and amuse- 
ments, that he sighed when his carriage stopped opposite to the 
old hackney-coach, which Archibald had kept in attendance at 
the place where tlicy had left it. While the coachman again 
bridled liis lean cattle, which had been indulged with a bite of 
musty hay, the Duke cautioned Jeanie not to be too communica- 
tive to her landlady concerning what had passed. " There is,” 
he said, "no use of speaking of matters till tliey are actually 
settled ; and you may refer the good lady to Archibald, if she 
presses you hard with questions. She is his old acquaintance, 
and he knows how to manage with her.” 

He then took a cordial farewell of Jeanie, and told her to be 
• 

* The hilly pastures of Buckholm, which the author now surveys, 

“ Not lA ttie fren«y of a dreiuner'i eye,” 

are famed for producing the best ewe-milk cheese in the south of Scotland. 
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ready in the ensuing week to return to Scotland — saw her safely 
established in her hackney-coach, and rolled off in his own car- 
riage, humming a stanza of the ballad which he is said to have 
composed: — ^ 

** At the sight of Dumbarton once again, 
ril cock up tny bonnet and uiorch amain, 

Witli my claymore hanging down to my heel, 

I'o whang at the bannocks of barley meal.*' 

Perhaps one ought to be actually a Scotsman to conceive 
how ardently, under all distinctions of rank and situation, they 
feel their mutual connection with each otlier as natives of the 
same country. There are, I believe, more associations common 
to the inhabitants of a rude and wild, than of a well-cultivated 
and fertile country ; their ancestors have more seldom changed 
their place of residence ; their mutual recollection of remarkable 
objecte is more accurate ; the high and tlie low are more inte- 
rested in each other’s welfare; the feelings of kindred and 
relationship are more widely extended, and, in a word, the b(*nd8 
of patriotic affection, always honourable even when a little too 
exclusively strained, have more influence on men’s feelings and 
actions. 

The rumbling hackncy-coach which tumbled over the (then) 
execrable London pavement, at a rate very different from that 
which had conveyed the ducal carriage to Richmond, at length 
deposited Jeanie Deans and her attendant at the national sign of 
the Thistle. Mrs Glass, who had been in long and anxious 
expectation, now rushed, full of eager curiosity and open-mouthed 
interrogation, upon our heroine, who was positively unable to 
sustain the overwhelming cataract of her questions, whicli burst 
forth with tlie sublimity of a grand gardyloo : — “ Ilad she seen 
ihe Duke, God bless him — the Duchess - - the young ladies ? — 
Had she seen the King, God bless him — the Queen — the Prince 
of Wales — the Princess — or any of the rest of the royal family I 
— Had she got her sister’s pardon ? — Was it out and out — or 
was it only a commutation of punishment ? — How far had she 
gone — where had she driven to — whom had she seen — what 
had been said — what had kept her so long 1” 

Such were the various questions huddled upon each other by a 
wiosity so eager, that it could hardly wait for its own gratiflea* 
tion. tfeanie would have been more than sufiiciently embarrassed 
by this overbearing tide of interrogations, had not Archibald, 
who had probably received from his master a hint to tliat pur- 
pose, advanced to her rescue. Mrs Glass,” said Archibald, 
^ his Grace desired me particularly to say, that he would take it 
as a great favour if you would ask the young woman no ques- 
tions, as be wishes to explain to yon more distinctly ti^n slie 
can do how her aflhirs stand, and consult you on some mattei% 
wlueh rile canpot altogether so well explain. The Duke will call 
at the Hiistie tO-morrow or next day for that purpose.”" 
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^ His Grace is very condescending/’ said Mrs Glass, her zeal 
for inquiry slaked for the present by the dexterous administration 
of this sugar plum — his Grace is sensible that I am in a manner 
accountable for the conduct of my young kinswoman, and no doubt 
his Grace is the best judge how far he should intrust her or me 
with the management of her affairs.” 

" His Grace is quite sensible of that,” answered Archibald, witli 
national gravity, “ and will certainly trust what he has to say to 
the most discreet of the two ; and therefore, Mrs Glass, his Grace 
relics you will speak nothing to Mrs Jean Deans, either of her 
own affairs or her sister’s until he sees you himself. He desired 
me to assure you, in tlie meanwhile, that all was going on as well 
as your kindness could wish, Mrs Glass.” 

‘‘His Grace is very kind — very considerate, certainly, Mr 

Arcliibald — his Grace’s commands shall bo obeyed, and ^But 

you have had a far drive, Mr Archibald, as I guess by the time 
of your absence, and I guess” (with an engamng smile) “ you 
winua be the waur o’ a glass of the right Rosa Solis.” 

“ I thank you, Mrs Glass,” said tlie great maa’s great man, 
“ but I am under the necessity of returning to my Lord directly.” 
And making his adieus civilly to both cousins, he left the shop of 
tho Lady of tlie Thistle. 

“ I am glad your affairs liavo prosi>ered so well, Jeanie, my 
love,” said Mrs Glass ; “ though, indeed, there was little fear of 
them so soon as the Duke of Argyle was so condescending as to 
take them into hand. 1 will ask you no questions about them, 
because his Grace, who is most considerate and prudent in such 
matters, intends to tell me all that you ken yourself, dear, and 
doubtless a great deal more ; so that any tiling tliat may lie heavily 
on your mind may be imparted to me in the meantime, as you see 
it is his Grace’s pleasure that I should be made acquainted with 
the whole matter forthwith, and whetlier you or he tells it, will 
make no difference in tlie world, ye ken. If I ken what he is 
going to say beforehand, 1 will be much more ready to give my 
advice, and whether you or he tell me about it, cannot mucli 
signify after all, my dear. So you may just say whatever you 
like, only mind I ask you no questions about it.” 

Jeanie was a little cmbaiTassed. She tliought that the com- 
munication she had to make was perliaps the only means she 
might have in her power to gratify her friendly and hospitable 
kinswoman. But her prudence instantly suggested that her secret 
interview with Queen Caroline, wliich seemed to pass under a 
certain sort of mystery, was not a proper subject for the gossip 
of a woman like Mrs Glass, of whose heart she bad a much better 
opinion tlian of her prudence. She, therefore, answered in gene- 
ral, ffiat the Duke had had the extraordinary kindness to make 
very particular inquiries into her sister’s bad affair, and that he 
thought he had found the means of putting it a’ ,strai|^t again, 

VOL. VII. Y 
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but that he propoBcd to tell all that he thought about the matter 
to Mrs Glass herlelf. 

This did not quite satisfy the penetrating Mistress of the Thistle, 
Searching as her own small rappee, she, in spite of her promise, 
urged Jeanie with still farther questions. “ Had she been a’ that 
time at Argylo-house ? Was the Duke with her the w'hole time? 
and had she seen the Duchess? and liad she sc*on the young ladies 
— and specially Lady Caroline Cam])bcll — To these questions 
Jeanie gave the g(‘nt'ral reply, that she knew so little of tlie town 
tliat she could not tell exactly where she had boon ; that she had 
not seen the Duchess to her knowledge ; tliat she had seen two 
ladies, one of whom, tJie understood, bore thr* name of Caroline ; 
and more, she said, she could not tell about tlie matter, 

“ It would be the Duke’s eldest daughter, Lady Caroline 
Campbell — there is no doubt of tliat,” said Mrs Glass ; " but, 
doubtless, I shall know' more particularly through his Grace. — 
And so, as the cloth is laid in the little parlour above stairs, and 
it is past tlirec o’clock, for 1 have been w'aiting this hour for you, 
and I have had a snack inyselt*; and, as they used to say in 
Scotland in my time — I do not ken if tlie word be used now — 
tliere is ill talking between a full body and a fasting.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Iloavcn first taught letters for some wretch’s aid — 

Home bunuiird lover or some captive inujd. 

POPR. 

By dint of unwonted labour with the pen, Jeanie Deans 
contrived to indite, and give to the charge of the postman on the 
ensuing day, no less than three letters, an exertion altogetlier 
stmngo to her habits ; insomuch so, that, if milk had been plenty, 
slie would rather have made tlirice as many Dunlojv cheeses. 
The first of them was very brief. It was addressed to George 
Stonton, Esq. at the Ri'ctory, Willingham, by Grantham ; the 
address being part of the information which she had extracted 
from the communicative peasant who rode before her to Stamford. 
R was in tliese words : — 

«SlR, 

"To prevent farder mischieves, whereof there liath been 
en<nigh, comes tliese : Sir, I Imvo my sister’s pardon from tho 
Queen’s Majesty, whereof I do not doubt you will be glad, having 
to say naut of matters whereof you know the purport. So, 
sir, t pray for your better welfare In bodie and soul, and ^at it 
will please the fisycian to visit you in His good time. Alwaies, 
air, I pray you will never come again to see my sister, whereof 
there has too much* And so^ wishing you no evil; but even 
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ytmr best good, that you may be turned from your iniquity, (for 
why suld ye die ?) I rest your humble servant to command, 

Ye ken wAa.” 

The next letter was to her father. It is too long altogether for 
insertion, so we only give a few ext^cts. It commenced — 

" Dearest and truly honoured Fath^ery 

^ This comes with my duty to inform you, that it has pleased 
God to redeem that captivitie of my poor sister, in respect the 
Queen’s blessed Majesty, for wJiom wo are ever bound to pray, 
liath redeemed her soul from the slayer, granting the ransom of 
her, whilk is ane pardon or reprieve. And I spoke with tlie 
Queen face to face, and yet live ; for she is not muckle differing 
from other grand ]e<ldies, saving tliat she has a stately presence, 
and een like a blue huntin’ hawk’s, whilk gaed throu’ and throu’ 
me like a Highland durk — And all this good was, alway under 
tlie Great Giver, to whom all are but instruments, wrought forth 
for us by tlie Duk of ArgiJe, wlia is ano nativot true-hearted 
Scotsnnin, and not pridefu’, like otlier folk we ken of — and like- 
wise skecly enow in bestial, whereof he has promised to gie me 
twa Devonshire kye, of which he is enamoured, although 1 do 
still hand by the real hawkit Airshire breed — and I have 
promised him a choose; and I wad wuss yc, if Gowans, the 
brockit cow, has a quey, that she suld suck her fill of milk, as I 
am given to undei*8tand he has none of tliat breed, and is not 
sconifu’, but will take a thing frae a puir body, tliat it may 
lighten their heart of the loading of debt that they awe him. 
Also his honour tlie Duke will accept ano of our Dimlop cheeses, 
and it sail be my faut if a better was ever yearned in Lowden.” 
— [Here follow some observations respecting tlie breed of cattle, 
and the produce of the dairy, which it is our intention to forward 
to the Board of Agriculture.] — “ Nevertheless, tliose are but 
matters of the after-harvest, in respect of tlie great good which 
Providence hath gifted us witli — and, in especial, poor Efiie’s 
life. And Oh, my dear father, since it hath pleased God to be 
merciful to her, let her not want your free pardon, whilk will 
make her meet to be ane vessel of grace, and also a comfort to 
your aiii graie hairs. Dear Father, will ye let the Laird ken 
that we have had friends strangely raised up to us, and that the 
talent whilk he lent me will be thankfully repaid. 1 hae some of 
it to tlie fore ; and tjie rest of it is not knotted up in ane purse or 
napkin, but in ane wee bit paper, as is the fasliion heir, whilk I 
am assured is gude for the siller. And,. dear father, through Mr 
Butler’s means 1 hao gude friendship with the Duke, for their 
had been kindness between their forbears in the auld troublesome 
time bye-past. And Mrs Glass has been kind like my 
moilier* She has a braw house hero, and lives bien and warm, 
wi’ twa servant lasses, and a man and a callant in the ^op. And 
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she is to send you doun a pound of her hie-dried, and some other 
tobaka, and wo maun think of some propine for her, since her 
kindness hath been great. And the lJuk is to send the pardun 
doun by an express messenger, in respect that I canna travel sae 
fast ; and I am to come doun wi’ twa of liis Honour’s servants — 
tliat is, John Arcliibald, a decent elderly gentleman, that says he 
has seen you lang syne, when ye were buying beasts in the west 
frae the Laird of Aughtemiuggitie — but maybe ye winna mind 
him — ony way, he ’s a civil man — and Mrs Dolly Dutton, that is 
to bo dairy-maid at Inverara ; and they bring me on as far as 
Glasgo’, whilk w'ill make it nao pinch to win hame, whilk I desire 
of all things. May the Giver of all good things keep ye in your 
outgauns and incomings, whereof devoutly praycth your loving 
(lautcr, “ Jean Deans.” 

The third letter w’as to Butler, and its tenor as follows : — 

“ Master Butler. 

“ Sir, — It will bo pleasure to you to ken, that all I came for 
is, thanks be to God, wcel dime and to the gude end, and that 
your forbeai’’a letter was right welcome to the Duke of Argile, 
and that he wrote your name down with a kylevine pen in a 
leathern book, whereby it seems like he will do for you either wi’ 
a sculo or a kirk ; ho has enow of baith, as I am assured. And T 
have seen the queen, which gave me a hussy -case out of her own 
hand. She had not her crown and skoptro, but they are laid by for 
her, like the bairns’ best claise, to be worn when die needs them. 
And they are keepit in a tour, w'hilk is not like the tour of 
Libberton, nor yet Craigmillar, but raair like to the castell of 
Ediuburgh, if the buildings were tacn and set down in the midst 
of the Nor’-Loch. Also the Queen was very bounteous, giving 
me a paper worth fiftie pounds, as I am assured, to pay my 
expenses here and back agen. Sae, Master Butler, as we were 
aye neebours’ bairns, forby ony thing else that may hae been 
6i>oken between us, I trust you winna skrimp yoursell for wha^^is 
needin’ for your health, since it signifies not muckle whilk o’ us 
has the siller, if the other wants it. And mind this is no meant 
to hand ye to ony thing whilk ye wad rather forget, if ye suld get 
a charge of a kirk or a scule, as above said. Only I hope it will 
be a scule, and not a kirk, because of those difficulties anent aiths 
and patronages, whilk might gang ill down wi’ my honest father. 
Only if ye could compass a harmonious catf frae the parish of 
SkTeegh-me-dead, as ye anes had hope of, 1 trow it wad please 
him weel ; since I hae hoard him say, that the root of the matter 
was mair deeply hafted in that wild muirland parish than in the 
Oanongate of Effinburgh. 1 wish I had whaten books yc wanted, 
Mr Butler, for they h^ haill houses of them here, and they are 
obliged to set sum out in the street, whilk are said cheap, doubtless, 
to^get them out of the weather. It is a muckle plaoe^ and I hae seen 
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Rac muckle of it, that my poor head turns round. And ye ken 
lan^yne, I am nae groat pen-woman, and it is near eleven o’clock 
o’ the night. I am cumming down in good company, and safe — 
and I had troubles in gaun up, whilk makes mo blither of 
travelling wi’ kend folk. My cousin, Mrs Glass, has a braw house 
here, but a’ thing is sae poisoned wi’ snuff, that I am like to be 
scomfished whiles. But wliat signifieB these things, in comparison 
of the great deliverance wliilk has been vouchsafed to my father’s 
house, in whilk you, as our auld and dear well-wisher, will, 1 
dout not, rejoice and bo exceedingly glad. And I am, dear Mr 
Butler, your sincere well-wisher in temporal and eternal things, 

« J. D.” 

After these labours of an unwonted kind, Jeanie retired to her 
bed, yet scarce could sleep a few minutes together, so often was 
she awakened by the heai*t-stirring consciousness of her sister’s 
safety, and so powerfully urged to deposit her burden of joy, 
where she had before laid her doubts and sorrows, in tlie warm 
and sincere exercises of devotion. 

All tlie next, and all tlie succeeding day, Mrs Glass fidgeted 
about her shop in the agony of expectation, like a pea (to use a 
vulgar simile which her profession renders appropriate) upon o^e 
of her own tobacco-pipes. With the third morning came the 
expected coach, with four servants clustered behind on the foot- 
board, in dark brown and yellow liveries ; the Duke in person 
with laoed coat, gold-headed cane, star and garter, all, as the 
story-book says, very grand. 

He inquired for his little countrywoman of Mrs Glass, but 
without requesting to see her, probably because he was unwilling 
to give an appearance of personal intercom’sc betwixt them, 
which scandal might have misinterpreted. “ The Q^ueen,” he 
said to Mrs Glass, " had taken the case of her kinswoman into 
her gracious consideration, and being specially moved by the 
affectionate and resolute character of the elder sister, had conde- 
scended to use her powerful intercession witli his Majesty, in 
consequence of which a pardon had been despatched to Scotland 
to Efiie Deans, on condition of her banishing herself forth of 
Scotland for fourteen years. The King’s Advocate had insisted,” 
he said, “ upon this qualification of the pardon, having pointed 
out to his Majesty’s ministers, tliat, within the course of only 
seven years, twenty -one instances of child-murder had occurred 
in Scotland.” 

Weary on him !” said Mrs Glass, what for needed he to 
have telled that of his ain country, and to the English folk abune 
a’ ! I used aye to think the Advocate a douce decent man, but it 
is an ill bird — begging your Grace’s pardon for speaking of such 
a ooorse by-word. And tlien what is the poor lassie to do in a 
foreign land ? — Why, wae ’s me, it ’s just sending her to play-tiie 
same pranks ower again, out of sight or guidance of her friend.” 
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" Pooh f pooh !” said the Duke, " that need not l)e anticipated. 
Why, she may come up to London, or she may go over to 
America, and marry well for all that is come and gone.’* 

" In troth, and so she may, as your Grace is pleased to inti- 
mate,*’ replied Mrs Glass ; “ and now t think upon it, there is 
my old correspondent in Virginia, Ephraim Buclcskin, tliat has 
supplied the Thistle this forty years with tobacco, and it is not a 
little that serves our turn, and he has been writing to me this ten 
years to send him out a wife. The carle is not above sixty, and 
hale and hearty, and well to pass in the world, and a line from 
my hand would settle the matter, and Effie Deaus’s misfortune 
(forby that there is no special occasion to speak about it) would 
bo thought little of there.” 

" Is she a pretty girl ?” said the Duke ; her sister does not 
get beyond a good comely sonsy lass.” 

“Oh, far prettier is Effte than Jennie,” said Mrs Glass; 
“though it is long since I saw her mysell, but I hear of the 
Deauses by all my Lowden friends when tlicy come — your Grace 
kens we Scots are clannis-h bodies.” 

“ So much the better for us,’* said the Dnke, “ and the worse for 
those who meddle witli us, as your good old-fashioned sign says, 
Mrs Glass. And now I hope you will approve of the measures I 
have taken for restoring your kinswoman to her friends.” Those 
ho detailed at length, and Mrs Glass gave her unqualified appro- 
bation, with a smile and a curtsey at every sentence. “ And now, 
Mrs Glass, you must tell Jeanie, 1 hope she will not forget my 
dicose when she gets down to Scotland. Archibald has my 
orders to arrange all her expenses.” 

“ Begging your Grace’s humble pardon,” said Mrs Glass, “it*« 
a pity to trouble yourself about tliem ; the Doaiises are wealthy 
people in their way, and the lass has money in her jwcket.” 

“ That’s all very true,” said the Duke ; “ but you know, where 
MacCallummoro travels he pa}^ all ; it is our Highland privilege to 
take from all what m want, and to give to all what they want.” 

“ Your Grace is better at giving than taking,” said Mrs Glass. 

“ To shew you the contrary,” said the Duke, “ I will fill my 
box out of this canister without paying you a bawboe and again 
desiring to be remembered to Jeanie, with his good wishes for 
hep safe journey, he departed, leaving Mrs Glass uplifted in heart 
and in countenance, the proudest and happiest of tobacco and 
snuff dealers. 

Reflectively, Ms Grace’s good humour and affability had a 
&vourable effect upon Jeanie’s situation. Her kinswoman, 
though civil and kind to her, had acquired too much of Loudon 
breeding to be perfectly satisfied with her cousin’s rustic and 
national dress, and was, besides, something scandalized at.tlie 
cause of her journey to London. Mrs Gkss might, therefore, 
have been less sedulous in her attentions towards Jeanie, but for 
the interest which the foremost of the Scottish nobles (fot such* 
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in all men’s estimation^ was the Duke of Argyle) seemed to take 
in her fate. Now, however, as a kinswoman whose virtues and 
domestic affections had attracted the notice and approbation of 
royalty itself, Jeanie stood to her relative in a light very different 
and much more favourable, and was not only treated with kind- 
ness, but with actual observance aud^ respect. 

It depended upon herself alone to have made as many visits, 
and seen as many sights, as lay within Mrs Glass’s power to com- 
pass. But, excepting that she dined abroad with one or two 

far away kinsfolk,” and that she paid the same respect, on Mrs 
Glass’s strong urgency, to Mrs Deputy Dabby, wife of the Wor- 
shipful Mr Deputy Dabby, of Farringdon Without, she did not 
avail herself of the opportunity. As Mrs Dabby was the second 
lady of great rank whom Jeanie Iiad seen in London, she used 
sometimes afterwards to draw a parallel betwixt her and tlio 
Queen, in which she observed, that Mrs Dabby was dressed 
twice as grand, and was twice as big, and spoke twice as loud, 
and twice as muckle, as the Queen did, but slie hadna the same 
goss-hawk glance that makes the skin creep, and tl^e knee bend ; 
and though she had very kindly gifted her with a loaf of sugar 
and twa punds of tea, yet she hadna a’tliegcther the sweet look 
that the Queen had when she put the needle-book into her 
hand,” 

Jeanie might have enjoyed the sights and novelties of this 
great city more, had it not been for the qualification added to 
her sister’s pardon, which ^eatly grieved her affectionate dis- 
position. On this subject, however, her mind was somewhat 
relieved by a letter which she received in return of post, in 
answer to tliat which she had written to her father. With his 
affectionate blessing, it brought his full approbation of the step 
which she had taken, as one inspired hy^the immediate dictatt^ 
of Heaven, and which she had been thrust upon in order tliat she 
might become the means of safety to a perishing household, 

“ If ever a deliverance was dear and precious, this,” said the 
letter, " is a dear and precious deliverance — and if life saved can 
be made more sweet and savoury, it is when it cometli by the hands 
of those whom we hold in the ties of affection. And do not let your 
heart be disquieted writhin you, tliat this victim, who is rescued 
from the horns of the altar, whereuntil she was fast bound by the 
chains of human law, is now to be driven beyond the bounds of 
our land. Scotland is a blessed land to those who love tlie ordi- 
nances of Giristianity, and it is a faer land to look upon, and 
dear to them who have dwelt in it a’ their days ; and weel said 
that judicious Christian, worthy John Livinj^tone, a sailor in 
Borrowstounoss, as the famous Patrick WaUcer teporteth his 
words, that howbeit he thought Scotland was a Gohennah of 
wickedness when he was at home, yet when he was abroad* he 
accounted it ane paradise ; for the evils of Scotlaiid he found 
every where, and fiie good of Scotland he found nowhere. But 
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we are to hold in remembrance tliat Scotland, though it be 
our native land, and the land of our fathers, is not like Goshen, 
in Egypt, on whilk tho sun of the heavens and of the gospel 
shineth allenarly, and Icavoth tho rest of tho world in utter 
darkness. Therefore, and also because tliis increase of profit at 
Saint Leonard’s Crags may be a cauld waff of wind blawing from 
the frozen land of earthly self, where never plant of grace took 
root or grew, and because my concerns make me take something 
ower muclde a grip of die gear of tlio warld in mine arms, I 
receive this dispensation anent Effie as a call to depart out of 
Haran, as righteous Abraliam of old, and leave my father’s 
kindred and my mother’s house, and tlie ashes and mould of them 
who have gone to sleep before me, and which wait to bo mingled 
with these auld crazed bones of mine own. And my heart is 
lightened to do this, when I call to mind the decay of active and 
earnest religion in this land, and survey tho height and tlie depth, 
the lengtli and the breadth, of national defections, and how tlie 
love of many is waxing lukewarm and cold ; and I am strength- 
ened in tliis resolution to change my domicile likewise, as 1 hear 
that storefanns are to be set at an easy mail in Northumberland, 
where there are many precious souls fiiat are of our true, though 
suffering persuasion. And sic part of the kye or stock as 1 judge 
it fit to keep, may be driven tMther witliout incommodity — say 
about Woofer, or that gate, keeping aye a sliouther to the hills, 
— and the rest may be sauld to gude profit and advantage, if w© 
had ^ce weel to use and guide these gifts of the warld. The 
Laird has been a time friend on our unhappy occasions, and I 
liave paid him back the siller for Eflio’s mi^oHune, whereof Mr 
Nichil Novit returned him no balance, as tho Laird and I did 
expect he wad liae done. But law licks up a’, as tlie common 
folk say. I have had the siller to borrow out of sax purses. Mr 
S^dletree advised to give tho Laird of Lounsbeck a charge on 
his band for a thousand merks. But I hae nao broo* of charges, 
since that awfu’ morning tliat a tout of a horn, at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, blew half the faithfu’ ministers of Scotland out of 
their pulpits. However, I sail raise an adjudication, whilk Mr 
Saddletr^ says comes instead of tJio auld apprlsings, and will not 
lose weel-won gear with the like of him, if it may be helped. As 
for the Queen, and the credit that she hath done to a poor man’s 
daughter, and tho mercy and the grace ye found with her, I can 
only pray for her weel-being here and hereafter, for the establish- 
ment of her house now and for ever, upon tho throne of these 
kingdoms. I doubt not but what you told her Majesty, that I 
was the same David Deans of whom there was a sport at tiie 
devolution, when 1 noited thegither the heads of twa false pro- 
plmis> these ungracious Graces the prelates, as they stood on ^e 
Hie Street, after being expelled from the Convention-parliament 
The Duke of Axgyle Is a noble and true-hearted nobleman, who 
pleads the cause of tho poor, and those who have none to help 
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them ; verily his reward shall not be lacking unto him. — T have 
been writing of many things, but not of that whilk lies nearest 
mine heart. I have seen the misguided thing ; she will be at 
freedom the morn, on enacted caution that she shall leave Scot- 
land in four weeks. Her mind is in an evil frame, — casting her 
eye backward on Egypt, I doubt, os if the bitter waters of the 
wilderness were harder to endure than the brick furnaces, 
by the side of which there were savoury flesh-pots. I need 
not bid you make haste down, for you are, excepting always my 
Great Master, my only comfort in these straits. I charge 
you to withdraw your feet from the delusion of that Vanity -fair 
in whilk ye are a sojourner, and not to go to their worship, whilk 
is an ill-mumbled mass, as it w'as weel termed by James the Sext, 
though he afterwards, w'ith his unhappy son, strove to bring it 
ower back and belly into his native kingdom, wherethrough theii* 
race have been cut off as foam upon the w'ater, and shall be as 
wanderers among the nations — sec the prophecies of Hosea, 
ninth and seventeenth, and the same, tenth and seventh. But us 
and our house, let us say witli the same prophet, ^ Let us return to 
the Lord, for he hath torn, and ho will heal us — He hath smitten, 
and he will bind us up.’ ” 

He proceeded to say, that he approved of her proposed 
mode of returning by Glasgow, and entered into sundry minute 
particulars not necessary to be quoted. A single hue in tlio 
letter, but not the least frequently read by the party to whom it 
was addressed, intimated, that " Reuben Butler had been as a 
son to him in his sorrows.” As David Deans scarce ever 
mentioned Butler before, without some gibe, more or less direct, 
either at his carnal gifts and learning, or at his grandfather’s 
heresy, Jeanie drew a good omen from no such qualifying clause 
being added to this sentence respecting him. 

A lover’s hope resembles the bean m the nursery tale, — let it 
once take root, and it will grow so rapidly, that in the course of 
a few hours the giant Imagination builds a castle on the top, and 
by and by comes Disappointment with Hie " curtal axe,” and 
hews down both the plant and the superstructure. Jeanie’s 
fancy, though not the most powerful of her faculties, was lively 
enough to transport her to a wild farm in NorthumbeHand, well 
stocked with milk-cows, yeald beasts, and slieep ; a meeting-house, 
hard by, frequented by serious presbyterians, who had united in 
a harmonious call to Reuben Butler to be their spiritual guide 
— Effie restored, not to gaiety, but to cheerfulness at least — 
their father, witli his grey hairs smoothed down, and spectacles 
on his nose — herself, with the maiden snood exclmnged for a 
matron’s curch — all arranged in a pew in the said meeting-hoiibe, 
listening to words of devotion, rendered sweeter and more 
powerftS^ by the affectionate ties which combined them wiA the 
preacher! She cherished such vzsions from day to day, until her 
residence in London began to become insupportable and tenons 
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to her ; and it was with no ordinary satisfaction that she received 
a summons from ' Argyle-house, njquiring her in two days to be 
prepared to join their northward party. 


CHAPTER XL. 

One WM a female, who liad grievouii 111 
Wrought in revenge, and she enjoy’d it still ; 

RuUen she was, and threatening ; in her eye 
Glared the stem triumph that uie dared to die. 

Crabde. 

Tub summons of preparation arrived after Jeaiiie Deans bad 
resided in the metropolis about tliree weeks. 

On tlie morning appointed she took a grateful farewell of Mrs 
Glass^ as that good woman’s attention to her particularly required, 
placed herself and her moveable goods, which purchases and pre- 
sents had greatly increased, in a hackney-coach, and joined her 
travelling companions in tlie housekeeper’s apartment at Argyle- 
house. While the carriage w'as getting ready, she was informed 
that the Duke wished to speak with her ; and being ushered into 
a splendid saloon, she was surprised to find tliat he wished to 
present her to bis lady and daughters. 

‘‘ 1 bring you my little countrywoman, Duchess,*’ these were 
the words of the introduction. “ With an army of young fellows, 
as gallant and steady as she is, and a good cause, I would not 
fear two to one.’* 

“ Ah, papa !” said a lively young lady, about twelve years old, 
" remember you were full one to two at Sheriff-muir, and yet,** 
(sin^ng the well-known ballad) — 

** Some say that we wan, and some say that they wan, 

And some say that none wan at a’, man ; 

But of ae thing I "ra sure, that on tilieriif-muir 
A battle there was that I saw, man.' ” 

« What, little Mary turned Tory on my hands ? — This will be 
fine news for our countrywoman to carry down to Scotland !’* 

We may all turn Tories for the tlianks we have got for re- 
maining Whigs,** said the second young lady. 

W3l, hold your peace, you discontented monkeys, and go 
dress your babies ; and as for Hie Bob of Dumblane, 

* If it wasoa weel bobbit, wed bobbit, weel bobbit, 

If it wasna weel bobbit, we '11 bubb it again.’ " 

^ Papa*B wit is running low,** said Lady Mary : " the poor 

ffi '\enlan is repeating himself— he sang that on the ^eld of 
e, when he was told the Highlanders had cut his left wing to 
pieces with, their claymores.*’ ^ * 

A |taH by the hm was repartee to tills sally. 
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“ Ah ! bravo Highlanders and bright claymores,’’ said the 
Duke, “ well do I wish them, ‘ for a’ the ill they We done me 
yet,’ as tlie song goes. — But com% madcaps, say a civil word to 
your countrywoman — 1 wish ye had half her canny hamcly 
sense ; 1 think you may be as leal and true-hearted.” 

The Duchess advanced, and, in few words, in which there was 
as much kindness as civility, assured Jeanie of the respect which 
she had for a character so affectionate, and yet so firm, and 
added, When you get home, you will perhaps hear from me.” 

" And from me.” “ And from me.” And from me, Jeanie,” 
added the young ladies one after the other, " for you are a credit 
to the land we love so w'cll.” 

Jeanie, overpowered with tliese unexpected compliments, and 
nr>t aware that the Duke’s investigation had made him acquainted 
w'ith her behaviour on her sister’s trial, could only answer by 
blushing, and curtseying round and i*ound, and uttering at inter- 
vals, “ Mony tlianks ! mony thanks !” 

‘‘ Jeanie,” said the Duke, “ you must have dock an* dorroch, or 
you will be unable to travel.” 

There was a salver with cake and wine on the table. He took 
up a glass, drank to all true hearts that lo’ed Scotland,” and 
oM^red a glass to his guest. 

Jeanie, however, declined it, saying, “that she had never 
tasted wine in her life.” 

“ How comes tliat, Jeanie 1” said the Duke, — “ wine maketh 
glad the heart, you know.” 

“ Ay, sir, but my father is like Jonadab the son of Rechab, 
who charged his cliildren that they should drink no wine.” 

“ I thought your father would have had more sense,” said the 
Duke, “ unless indeed he prefers brandy. But,, however, Jeanie, 
if you will not drink, you must eat, to save Uie character of my 
house.” 

He thrust upon her a large piece of cake, nor would he permit 
her to break off a fra^ent, and lay the rest on tlie salver. 
“ Put it in your pouch, Jeanie,” said he ; “ you will be glad of it 
before you see St Giles’s steeple, I wish to Heaven I were to see 
it as soon as you ! and so my best service to all my friends at and 
about Auld !^ekie, and a blithe journey to you.” 

And, mixing tlie frankness of a soldier with his natural 
affability, he shook hands with his protegee, and committed her 
to the charge of Archibald, satisfied that he had provided suffi- 
ciently for her being attended to by his domestics, from the 
unusual attention with which be had himself treated her. 

Accordingly, in the course of her journey, she found both her 
companions disposed to pay her every possible civility, so that 
her return, in point of conodbrt and safety^ formed a sttong eon* 
tr^^t to her journey to London. 

Her heart also was disburdened of the weight of grief, sha^, 
apprehension, and fear, which had loaded her before her int^iew 
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witii the Queen at Richmond. But the human mind is so strangely 
capricious, that, when freed from the pressure of i*eal misery, it 
becomes open and sensitive to ^e apprehcusion of ideal calamities. 
She was now much disturbed m mind, that she had heard nothing 
from Reuben Butler, to whom tlie operation of writing was S(j 
much more familiar than it was to herself. 

“ It would have cost him sao little fash,*^ she said to herself ; 
" for I hae seen his pen gang as fast ower the paper, as ever it 
did ower tho water when it was in the grey goose’s wing. Wae’s 
me ! maybe he may bo badly — but then my father wad likely 
hae said something about it — Or maybe he may hae tacii the rue, 
and kensna how to let me wot of liia change of mind. He needna 
be at muckle fash about it,” ^ she went on, drawing herself up, 
though the tear of honest pride and injured affection gathered in 
her eye, as she entertained the suspicion, — “ Jeanie Deans is no 
the lass to pu’ him by tho sleeve, or put him in mind of what he 
wishes to forget. I shall wish him weel and happy a’ the same ; 
and if he has the luck to get a kirk in our country, I sail gang 
and hear him just tlie very same, to show that I bear nae malice.” 
And as she imagined the scene, the tear stole over her eye. 

In these melancholy reveries, Jeanie had full time to indulge 
herself; for her travelling companions, servants in a distinguished 
and fashionable family, had, of course, many topics of conversation, 
in which it was absolutely impossible she could have either 
pleasure or portion. She had, therefore, abundant leisure for 
reflectioii, and even for self^tormenting, during the several days 
which, indulging the young horses the I)uke was sending down to 
the North with sufficient ease and short stages, ffiey occupied in 
reaching the neighbourhood of Carlisle. 

In approaching the vicinity of that ancient city, they discerned 
a considerable crowd upon an eminence at a little distance from 
the hi^h road, and learned from some passengers who were 
gatbenng towards that busy scene from the southward, tliat tho 
nanse of the concourse was, the laudable pubbe desire to see a 
doomed Scotch witch and thief get half of her due upo’ Haiibee' 
Imwo’ yonder, for she was only to be hanged; she should hae been 
boomed aioive, an’ cheap on ’t.” 

Dear Mr Archibald,” said tlie dame of the dairy elect, “ I 
never seed a woman hanged in a’ my life, and only four men, as 
made a goodly spectacle.” 

Mr Archibald, however, was a Scotchman, and promised him> 
self no exuberant pleasure in seeing his countrywoman undergo 
^ the terrible behests oS law.” Moreover, he was a man of sense 
and delicacy in his way, and the late circumstances of Jeanie’s 
family, with the cause of her expedition to London, were not 
unknown to him ; so that he answered dryly, it was impossible to 
stop, as he must be early at Carlisle on some business of |he 
Duke’s, and he accordingly bid the postilions get on. 
j The road at that time passed at about a quarter of a mile’s 
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distance from the eminence^ called Haribeo or Harabee-hrow^ 
which, though it is very moderate in size and height, is neverthe- 
less seen from a great distance around, owing to the flatness of 
the country through which the Eden flows. Here many an outlaw, 
and border-rider of both kingdoms, had wavered in the wind 
during the wars, and scarce less hostile truces, between the two 
countries. Upon Harabee, in latter .days, other executions had 
taken place with as little ceremony as compassion ; for these 
frontier provinces remained long unsettled, and, even at the 
time of which we write, were ruder tlian those in the centre of 
England. 

The postilions drove on, wheeling, as the Penrith road led 
them, round the verge of the rising ground. Yet still the eyes of 
Mrs Dolly Dutton, which, with tlie head and substantial person 
to which th^ belonged, were all turned towards the scene of 
action, could discern plainly tlic outline of the gallows-tree, 
relieved against the clear sky, the dark shade formed by the 
persons of the executioner and the criminal upon the light rounds 
of the tall aerial ladder, until one of the objects, lanched into the 
air, gave unequivocal signs of mortal agony, though appearing in 
the distance not larger than a spider dependent at tlie extremity 
of his invisible thread, while the remaining form descended from 
its elevated situation, and regained with all speed an undistin- 
guished place among the crowd.* This termination of the tragic 
scene drew forth of coui*se a squall from Mrs Dutton, and 
Jeanie, witli instinctive curiosity, turned her head in the same 
direction. 

The sight of a female cxilprit in the act of undergoing the fatal 
punishment from w'hich her beloved sister had been so recently 
rescued, was too much, not perhaps for her nerves, but for her 
mind and feelings. She turned her head to the other side of the 
carriage, with a sensation of sickness, of loathing, and of fainting. 
Her female companion overwhelmed her with questions, wiSi 
prefers of assistance, with requests that the carriage might be 
stopped — tliat a doctor might bo fetched — that drops might be 
gotten — that burnt feathers and assafoetida, fair water, and 
hartshorn, might be procured, all at once, and without one 
instant’s delay. Archibald, more calm and considerate, only 
desired tlie carriage to push forward j and it was not till they had 
got beyond sight of the fatal spectacle, that, seeing the deadly 
paleness of Jeanie’s countenance, he stopped tlie carriage, and 
jumping out himself, went in search of Hie most obvious and most 
easily procured of Mrs Dutton’s pharmacopoBia — a draught, 
namely, of fair water. 

Wliile Archibald was absent on this good-natured piece of 
service, damning the ditches which produced nothing but mud, 
and thinking upon the thousand bubbling springlets of bis own 
mountains, the attendants on the execution began to pass the 
stationary vehicle in their way back to Carlisle. 
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Prom their half-hcard and half-understood words, Jeanie, whose 
attention was involuntarily riveted by them, as that of children is 
by ghost stories, though they know the pain with which they will 
afterwards remember them, Jeanie, I say, could discern that the 
present victim of the law had died qamc, as it is termed by those 
unfortunates; that is, sullen, reckless, and impenitent, neitlicr 
fearing God nor regarding man. 

“ A sture woife, and a dour,’^ said one Cumbrian peasant, as he 
clattered by in his wooden brogues, with a noise like tlie trampling 
of a dray-horse. 

‘‘ She has gone to ho master, with ho’s name in her mouth,** 
said another ; “ Shame the country should be harried wi’ Scotch 
witches and Scotch bitches this gate — but I say hang and 
drown.** 

‘‘Ay, ay, Gaffer Tramp, take awa y cal don, tal^ awa low — 
hang the witch, and there will be less scatlie amang us ; mine 
owsen hae been reckon this towmont.** 

“And mine bairns hao been crining too, mon,** replied his 
neighbour. 

“ Silence wi’ your fule tongues, ye churls,” said an old 
woman, who hobbled past them, as they stood talking near the 
carriage ; “ this was nae witch, but a bluidy -fingered tliief and 
murderess.” 

“ Ay ? was it e’en sae, Dame Hincliup ? ” said one in a civil 
tone, and stepping out of bis place to let the old woman pass 
along the foot-path — “Nay, you know best, sure — but at ony 
rate, we hae but tint a Scot of her, and that *b a thing better lost 
than found.” 

The old woman passed on without making any answer. 

“Ay, ay, neighbour,” said Gaffer Tramp, “soest thou how 
one witch will speak for t ’otlier — Scots or English, the same to 
them.” 

His companion shook his head, and replied in the same sub- 
dued tone, “ Ay, ay, when a Sark-foot wife gets on her brooni- 
Btick, the domes of Alloiiby arc ready to mount, just as sure as 
the by-word gangs o’ the hills, 

If Shiddaw hath a cap, 

Criffol woiB full weel of that.*' 

“ But,” continued Gaffer Tramp, “ thinkest thou the daughter 
0* yon hangit body isna as rank a witch as ho ? ” 

“ T kenna clearly,” returned the fellow, “ but the folk are 
speaking o* swimming her i’ the Eden.” And they passed on 
their several roads, after wishing each other good-morning. 

Just as the clowns left the place, and as Mr Archibald returned 
with some fair water, a crowd of boys and girls, “and some *of the 
lower rabble of more mature age, came up from the place of 
execuUoo, gremping themsel'ves with many a yeU of delight 
«rcamd a wi female fentastically dressed, who was dancing, 
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leaping, and bounding in the midst of them. A horrible recollec- 
tion pressed on Jeanie as she looked on this unfortunate creature ; 
and the reminiscence was mutual, for by a sudden exertion of 
great strength and agility, Madge Wildfire broke out of the noisy 
circle of tormentors who surrounded her, and clinging fast to the 
door of tlie calash, uttered, in a ^ound betwixt laughter and 
screaming, “ Eh, d ^yo ken, Jeanie Deans, they hae hangit our 
mother V* Then suddenly changing her tone to tliat of the most 
piteous entreaty, she added, " O gar them let me gang to cut her 
dow'u ! — let me but cut her down ! — she is my mother, if slie was 
waur than the dtil, and she T1 be nae mair kenspeckle than half- 
hangit Maggie Dickson, that cried saut mony a day after she had 
been hangit ; her voice was roupit and hoarse, and her* neck was 
a wee agee, or ye wad hae kend nae odds on her frae ony other 
saut-wife.” 

Mr Archibald, embarrassed by the madwoman’s clinging to the 
carriage, and detaining around them her noisy and mischievous 
attend^ts, was all this while looking out for a constable or 
beadle, to whom he might commit the unfortunate creature. But 
seeing no such person of authority, he endeavoured to loosen her 
hold from tlic eai’riage, tliat they might escape from her by 
driving on. This, however, could hardly be achieved witliout 
some degree of violence; Madge held fast, and renewed her 
frantic entreaties to be permitted to cut down her mother. “ It 
was but a tenpenny tow lost,” she said, “ and what was tliat to a 
woman’s life I ” There came up, however, a parcel of savage- 
looking fellows, butchers and graziers cliiefiy, among whose 
cattle tlicrc had been of late a very general and fatal dis- 
temper, which their wisdom imputed to witchcraft. They 
laid violent hands on Madge, and tore her from the carriage, 
exclaiming — “ Wliat, doest stop folk o’ king’s highway I Hast 
no done mischief enow already, wi’ thy murders and tliy 
witclierings ? ” 

"Oh Jeanie Deans — Jeanie Deans!” exclaimed the poor 
maniac, “ save my motlier, and I will take ye to the Interpreter’s 
house again, — and I will teach ye a’ my bonny sangs, — and I 

will tell ye what came o’ tlic ” The rest of her entreaties 

were drowned in the shouts of tlie rabble. 

" Save her, fur God’s sake I — save her from those people ! ” 
exclaimed Jeanie to Archibald. 

"She is mad, but quite innocent; she is mad, gentlemen,” 
said Archibald; "do not use her ill, take her before the 
Mayor.” 

"Ay, ay, we’se hae care enow on her,” answered one of 
the fellows ; " gang thou thy gate, man, and mind thine own 
matters.” 

" He ’s a Scot by his tongue,” said anotlier ; " and an he will 
come out o’ his whirligig there, I ’se gie him his tartan plaid fu’ 
0 ^ broken banes.”. 
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Tt Tvas clear nothing could be done to rescue Madge; and 
Archibald, who was a man of humanity, could only bid the 
postilions hurry on to Carlisle, that ho might obtain some 
assistance to tlie unfortunate woman. As they drove off, they 
heard the hoarse roar with which the mob preface acts of 
riot or cruelty, yet even above that deep and dire note, they 
could discern the screams of the unfortunate victim. They 
were soon out of hearing of the cries, but had no sooner entered 
the streets of Carlisle, than Archibald, at Jeanie’s earnest and 
urgent entreaty, went to a magistrate, to state the cruelty which 
was likely to be exercised on this unliappy creature. 

In about an hour and a lialf he returned, and reported to 
Jeanie, that the magistrate had very readily gone in person, with 
some assistants, to the rescue of the unfortunate woman, and that 
he had himself accompanied him ; that when they came to 
the muddy pool, in which the mob were ducking her, according 
to their favourite mode of punishment, the magistrate succeeded 
in rescuing her from their hands, but in a state of insensibility, 
owing to the cruel treatment which slie had received. He 
added, tliat he had seen her carried to the workhouse, and 
understood that she had been brought to herself, and was 
expected to do well. 

This last averment was a slight alteration in point of fact, for 
Madge Wildfire was not exj)ected to survive the treatment she 
had received ; but Jeanie seemed so much agitated, tliat Mr 
Archibald did not think it prudent to toll her the worst at once. 
Indeed, she appeared so fluttered and disordered by this 
alarming accident, that, although it had been their intention to 
proceed to Longtown that evening, her companions judged it 
most advisable to pass tlie night at Carlisle. 

This was piirticularly agreeable to Jeanie, who resolved, if 
possible, t{) procure an interview with Madge Wildfire. Con- 
necting some of her wild flights with the narrative of George 
Staunton, she was unwilling to omit the opportunity of extracting 
from her, if possible, some information concerning the fate of 
that unfortunate infant which had cost her sister so dear. Her 
acquaintance with the disordered state of poor Madge’s mind did 
not permit her to cherish much hope that she could acquire from 
her any useful intelligence ; but then, since Madge’s mother had 
suffered her deserts, and was silent for ever, it was her only 
chance of obtaining any kind of information, and she was loath 
to lose the opportunity. 

She coloured her wish to Mr Archibald by saying, tiiat she 
had seen Madge formerly, and wished to know, as a matter of 
humanity, how she was attended to under her present misfor- 
tunes, That complaisant person immediately went to the work- 
house, or hoSpitdJ, in which he had seen the sufferer lodged, and 
brought back for reply, that the medical attendants poEdtively 
fbrb^e her s^ing any one. When the application for aomittanoe 
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was repeated next day, Mr Archibald was informed that she ha4 
been very quiet and composed, invSomuch that the clergyman, 
who acted as chaplain to the establishment, thought it expedient 
to read prayers beside her bed, but that her wandering tit of 
mind had returned sooii after his departure ; however, lier 
countrywoman might see her if ^he chose it. She was not 
expected to live above an hour or two. 

Jeanie had no sooner received this information, than she 
hastened to the hospital, her companions attending her. They 
found the dying person in a large ward, where there wcto ten 
beds, of which tlic patient’s was Qio only one occupied. 

Madge was singing when tliey entered — singing her own 
wild snatches c»f songs and obsolete airs, with a voice no longer 
overstrained by false spirits, but softened, saddened, and sub- 
dued by bodily exhaustion. She was still insane, but was no 
longer able to expreas her wandering ideas in the wild notes 
of her former staU' of exalted imagination. There was death 
ill. tho plaintive tones of her voice, wdiich yet, in this moderated 
and melancholy mood, had something of tho lulling sound witli 
wliich a mother sings licr infant asleep. As Jeanio entered, 
she heard first the air, and then a part of the chorus and 
words, of wliat had been, perhaps, the song of a jolly harvest- 
home ; 

“ Our work is over— over now. 

The goudnian wipes his weary brow, 

TI>e last lonj? wain wends slow away, 

And wc are free to sport and play. 

“ The night comes on when sets the sun. 

And labour ends when day is done. 

When Autumn’s gone and Winter’s come. 

Wo hold our jovial liarvi^t-iiomo.” 

Jeanio advanced to tlic bed-side when the strain was finished, 
and addressed Madge by her name. But it produced no symp- 
toms of recollection. On the contrary, the patient, like one 
provoked by interruption, changed her posture, and called out, 
with an impatient tone, « Nurse — nurse, turn my face to tho wa’, 
that 1 may never answer to that name ony inair, and never see 
mail* of a wicked world.” 

The attendant on the hospital arranged her in her bed as 
desired, witli her face to the wall and her back to tlie light. So 
soon as slie was quiet in this new position, she began again to 
sing in the same low and modulated strains, as if she was recover- 
ing the state of abstraction which tho interruption of her visitants 
had disturbed. The strain, however, was different, and rattier 
resembled the music of the Methodist hymns, though the measure 
of the song was similar to that of the former : 

“ Wlieti the fight of grace is fought, — 

Wlien the marriage vest Ib wrought, — 

When Faith hath chased cold Doubt away, 

And Hope but sickeni at delay, — 
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When Charity, imprison’d here, 

Longs for a more expanded sphere, 
l>off thy robes of sin and clay ; 

Christian, rise, and come away.” 

The strain was solemn and affecting, sustained as it was by the 
pathetic warble of a voice which had naturally been a fine one, 
and which weakness, if it diminished its power, had improved in 
softness. Archibald, though a follower of the court, and a poco- 
curante by profession, was confused, if not aftected ; tlie dairy- 
maid blubber<!d ; and Jeanie felt the tears rise spontaneously to 
her eyes. Even the nurse, accustomed to all modes in wliicli tlie 
spirit can pass, seemed considerably moved. 

The patient was evidently growing weaker, as was intimated 
by an apparent difficulty of breathing, whicli seized her from time 
to time, and by tbe utterance of low listless moans, intimating 
that nature was succumbing in the last conflict. But the spirit 
of melody, which must originally have so strongly possessed this 
unfortunate young woman, seemed, at every interval of ease, to 
triumph over her pain and weakness. And it was remarkable, 
that there could always be traced in her songs something appro- 
priate, though perhaps only obliquely or collaterally sr>, to lujr 
present situation. Her next seemed the fragment of some old 
ballad : 


” Cauld is my bed. Lord Archibald, 

A nd sad iny sleep of sorrow : 

But thine sail be ns sad and cauld, 

My fause true-Iovo ! to-morrow. 

“ And weep ye not, my maidens free. 

Though death your mistress borrow ; 

For he for whom I die to-day, 
bhall die for me to-morrow.” 

A^in she changed flic tune to one wilder, less monotonous, 
and less regular. But of tho words, only a fragment or two 
could be collected by those who listened to this singular scene ; 

“ Proud Maifiie is in th© wood, 

Walking so early ; 

Sweet Robin sits on tlie bush, 

Singing so rarely. 

“ * Tell me, thou bonny bird, 

When shall I marry me ?’ 

‘ When six braw gentlemen 
Kirk ward shall carry ye.' 

♦ * * 

' Who makes the bridal bed, 

Birdie, say truly 
* The grey-headed sexton, 

That delves the grave duly.” 
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The glow-worm o'er grave and stone 
Khali light thee steady ; 

The owl Irom the steeple sing, 

‘ Welcome, proud lady.* *' ^ 

Her voice died away with the last notes, and she fell into a 
slumber, from which the exjjcrienced attendant assured them, 
that she never would awake at all, or only in the death agony. 

The nurse’s prophecy proved true. The poor maniac parted 
with existence, witlioiit again uttering a sound of any kind. But 
our travellers did not witness this catastrophe. They left the 
hospital as soon as Jeanie had satisfied herself that no elucida- 
tion of her sister’s misfortunes w'as to be hoped from tlie dying 
person.* 


CHAPTKR XLI. 

Wilt thoii go on with me ? 

The moon is bnght, the sea is calm, 

And 1 know well the ocean paths .... 

Thou wilt go on with me ! 

Thalaha* 

The fatigue and agitation of these various scenes had agitated 
Jeanie so much, notwithstanding her robust strength of constitu- 
tion, that Archibald judged it necessary that she should have a 
day’s repose at tlie village of Longtown. It w'as in vain that 
Jeanie herself prc^tested against any delay. The Duke of Argyle’s 
man of confidence was of course consequential ; luid as he had 
been bred to the medical i»rofe8sion in his youth, (at least he 
used this expression to describe his having, thirty years before, 
pounded for six months in the mortar of old Mungo Mangleman, 
the surgeon at Greenock,) he was obstinate whenever a matter 
of health was in question. 

In this case he discovered febrile symptoms, and having once 
made a happy application of that learned phrase to Jeanie^ case, 
all farther resistance became in vain ; and she was glad to 
acquiesce, and even to go to bed, and drink water-gruel, in order 
that she might possess her soul in quiet and without interruption. 

Mr Archibald was equally attentive in another particular. He 
observed that the execution of the old woman, and the miserable 
fate of her daughter, seemed to have had a more powerful effect 
upon Jeanie’s mind, than the usual feelings of humanity might 
naturally have been expected to occasion. Yet she was obviou^y 
a strong-minded, sensible young woman, and in no respect sub- 
ject to nervous affections; and therefore Archibald, being ignorant 
of any special connection between bis master’s protegee and theae 
unfortunate persons, excepting that she had seen M^ge formerly 


* See Note X. Madge Wilt^re. 
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in Scotland, naturally iniputod the strong impression these events 
had made upon her, to her asfkKJiatiiig them with tlie unhappy 
circumstances in which her sister had so lately stood. He became 
anxiousf therefore, to prevent any thing ocemrring which might 
recall these associations to Jeanie’i* mind. 

Archibald had speedily an opportunity of exorcising this pre- 
caution. A pedlar brought to Longtown tliat evening, amongst 
other wares, a large broad-side sheet, giving an account of the 
“ Last Speech ancl Execntion of Margaret Murdockson, and of the 
barbarous Murder of her Daughter, Magdalene or Madge Mnr- 
dockson, called Madge Wildfire ; and of her pious conversation 
witli his Reverence Archdeacon Fleming which authentic pub- 
lication had apparently taken place on the day they left Carlisle, 
and being an article of a nature pcculiai’ly acceptable to such 
country-folk as were within hearing of the transaction, the 
itinerant bibliopolist had forthwitli added them to his stock in 
trade. He found a morcliant sooner than he expected ; for 
Archibald, much applauding his own prudence, purchased the 
whole lot for two shillings and ninepence; and the pedlar, delighted 
with the profit of such a wholesale transaction, instantly returned 
to Carlisle to supply himself with more. 

The considerate Mr Archibald was about to commit his whole 
purchase to the flames, but it was rescued by the yet more consi- 
derate dairy-damsel, who said, very prudently, it was a pity to 
waste so much paper, which might crepe hair, pin up bomicts, 
and serve many other useful purposes ; apd who promised to put 
the parcel into her own triuik, and keep it carefully out of the 
sight of Mrs Jeanio Deans : Though, by the by, she had no 
great notion of folk being so very nice. Mrs Deans might have 
had enough to think about the gallows all this time to endure a 
sight of it, without all tliis to do about it.’’ 

Archibald reminded the dame of the dairy of the Duke’s very 
particular charge, that they should he attentive and civil to 
Jeanie ; as also that th^ were to part company soon, and conse> 
quently would not he doomed to observing any one’s health or 
temper during the rest of the journey. With which answer Mrs 
Dolly Dutton w'as obliged to hold herself satisfied. 

On tlie morning they resumed their journey, and prosecuted it 
successfully, travelling through Dumfries-shiro and part of Lau- 
arksliire, until they arrived at the small town of Ruthcrglen, 
within about four miles of Glasgow. Here an express brought 
letters to Archibald from the principal agent of the Duko of 
Argyle in Edinburgh. 

He said nothing of their contents that evening ; but when they 
were seated in carriage the next day, the faithful squire 
informed Jeanie, that he had received directions from the Duke’s 
factor, to whom his Grace had recommended him to carry her, if 
she had no objection, for a stage or two beyond Glasgow. Some 
temporary causes of discontent had occasioned tumtelts in that 
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city and the neighbourhood, which would render it unadvisable 
for Mrs Jeanie I3cans to travel alone and unprotected betwixt 
tliat city and Edinburgh ; whoroas, by going forward a little Jar- 
ther, they w'ould meet one of his Grace’s subfactoi-s, w^io was 
coming down from the Highlands to Edinburgh with his wife, 
and under whose charge she might journey with comfort and in 
safety. ♦ 

Jeanic* remonstrated against this arrangement. She had 
been lang,” she said, “frae hame — her fatlier and her sister 
behoved to be very anxious to sec her — there were other friends 
slie had that werena weel in health. She was willing to pay for 
man and horse at Glasgow, and surely naebody wad meddle wi’ 
sae hiinnless and feckless a creature as she was. — She was 
muckle obliged by the offer ; but never hunted deer langed for 
its resting-place as I do to find myself at Saint Leonard’s.” 

The groom of the chambers exchanged a look with his female 
companion, which seemed so full of meaning, that Jeanie screamed 
aloud — 0 Mr Archibald — Mrs Dutton, if ye ken of ony thing 
that has happened at Saint Leonard’s, for God’s sak6 — for pity's 
sake, tell me, and diiina keep me in suspense !” 

“ 1 really know nothing, Mrs Deans,” said the groom of the 
chambers, 

“ And I — T — I am sure, 1 knows as little,” said the dame of tlie 
dairy, while some communication seemed to tremble on her lips, 
which, at a glance of Archibald’s eye, she appeared to swallow 
down, and compressed her lips thereafter into a state of extreme 
and vigilant finnness, as if she had been afraid of its bolting out 
before she was aware. 

Jeanie saw there was to be something concealed from her, and 
it was only the repeated assurances of Archibald tliat her father 
— her sister — all her friends were, as far as he knew, well and 
happy, tliat at all pacified her alarm. From such respectable 
people as those with whom she travelled she could apprehend no 
harm, and yet her distress was so obvious, that Archibald, as a 
last resource, pulled out, and put into her liand, a slip of paper, 
on which these words were written ; — 

“Jeanie Deans — You will do me a favour by going with 
Archibald and my female domestic a day’s jouniey beyond Glas- 
gow, and asking them no questions, which will greatly oblige 
your friend, 

“ Argyle & Greenwich.” 

Although this laconic epistle, from a nobleman to wdiom she 
was bound by such inestimable obligations, silenced all Jeanie’s 
objections to the proposed route, it rather added to tlian dimi- 
nished the eagerness of her curiosity. The proceeding to Glasgow 
seemed now no longer to be an object with her fellow-travellers^ 
On the contnwyi they kept the left-hand side of the river Clyde, 
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and travelled through a tliousand beautiful and clianging viewg 
down the side of that noble Htrcam, till, ceasing to iiold its nland 
character, it began to assuino that of a navigable liver. 

” You arc not for gaun intill Glasgow then V* taid Jcf*uie, as 
she observed that the drivers made no motion for iiidLiing their 
horses* lieads ttjwards the ancient bridge, which was tlien tlio 
only mode of access to St Mungo’s capital. , 

“ No,” replied Archibald ; ‘‘ there is some popular commo- 
tion, and as our Duke is in opposition to the court, perhaps 
we might be too well received ; or they might take it iji tlieir 
heads to remember that the Captain of Carrick came down upon 
them with his Ilighlaudmcn in tlio time of Shawficld’s mob in 
ITS.*!, and then we would be too ill received.^ And, at any rate, 
it is beat for us, and for me in particular, who may be supposed 
to possess his Grace's mind upon many particulars, to leave the 
good people of the Gorbals to act according to their own imagina- 
tions, without cither provoking or encouraging tliein by my 
presence.” 

To reasoning of such tone and conscctuence Jcanic had no- 
thing to reply, although it seemed to her to contain fully as much 
Bclf-importance as truth. 

The carriage meantime rolled on ; the river expanded itself, 
and gradually assumed the dignity of an estuary or ami of the 
sea. The influence of the advancing and retiring tides became 
more and more evident, and in the beautiful words of him of tlie 
laurel wreath, the river waxed 

** A broader and a broader stream. 

♦ * * ♦ 

The cormorant stands upon its shoals. 

Ills blick and dripping wings 
Half open’d to the wind.” 

“ Which way lies Inverary 1” said Jeanie, gazing on the dusky 
ocean of Highland hills, which now, piled a^ve each oilier, and 
intorsectod by many a lake, stretched away oq the opposite side 
of the river to the northward. “ Is yon high castle the Duke’s 
boose 1” 

•'That, Mrs Deansi — Lud help thee,” replied Archibald, 
“that’s the old castle of Dumbarton, the strongest place in 
Europe, be the otlier what it may. Sir William Wallace was 
governor of it in the old wars with the English, and his Grace is 

f ovemor just now. It is always intrusted to the l^st man in 
Gotland.” 

“ And does the Duke live on that high rock, then 1” demanded 
Jeanie. 

“ No, no, ho has his deputy-governor, who commands in his 
absence ; he lives in the white house you see at the bottom of ilie 
rock — EUs Grace does not reude there himself,” 


V See Note Y. Shatqfield^s 
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I think not, indeed,” said the dairy-woman, upon whose mind 
the road, since they had left Dumfries, had made no very favour- 
able impression, “ for if he did, he mi^'ht go whistle for a dairy- 
woman, an he were tlie only duke in England. I did not leave 
my place and my friends to come down to see cows starve to death 
upon hills as they be at that pig-stye of Elfinfoot, as you call it, 
Mr Archibald, or to be perclied iipdh the top of a rock, like a 
squirrel in his cage, hung out of a three pair of stairs window.” 

Inw'ardly chuckling that these >symptoms of recalcitratiou had 
not taken place until the fair malecoiitent was, as he mentally 
termed it, under his thumb, Archibald coolly replied, that tlie 
hills were none of his making, nor did he know how to mend 
tlicm ; but as to lodging, they w'ould soon be in a house of the 
Duke’s in a very pleasant island calhid Roseneath, where they 
went to w’iiit for shipping to hike them to Inverary, and would 
meet the company with wdiom Joanie was to return to Edin- 
burgh.” 

An island ?” said Jeanie, who, in the course of her various 
and adventurous travels, had never quitted terra firma, then I 
am doubting we maun gang in ane of these boats ; tlicy look unco 
sma’, and the waves are something rough, and ” 

‘‘ Mr Archibald,” said Mrs Dutton, ‘‘ I will not consent to it ; 
I was never engaged to leave tlie country, and I desire you will 
bid the boys drive round the other way to the Duke’s house.” 

There is a safe pinnace belonging to his Grace, ma’am, close 
by,” replied Archibald, and you need be under no apprehensions 
whatsoever.” 

" But I am under apprehensions,” said the damsel ; “ and I 
insist upon going round by land, Mr Archibald, were it ten miles 
about.” 

I am sorry T cannot oblige you, madam, as Roseneath hap- 
pens to l>e an island.” 

" If it w'ere ten islands,” said the incensed dame, “ that ’s no 
reason why I should be drowned fti going over tlie seas to it.” 

“ No reason why you should be drowned, certainly, ma’am,” 
answered the unmoved groom of the chambers, but an admir- 
able good one why you cannot proceed to it by land.” And, 
Axed nis master’s mandates to perfonn, he pointed witli his hand, 
and the drivers, turning off the high-road, proceeded towards a 
small hamlet of Ashing huts, where a shallop, somewhat more 
gaily decorated than any which they liad yet seen, having a Aag 
which displayed a boai’’s head, crested witli a ducal coronet, 
waited witli two or three seamen, and as many Highlanders. 

The carriage stopped, and the men began to unyoke their 
horses, while Mr Archibald gravely superintended the removal of 
the baggage from the carriage to the little vessel. “ Has the Caro- 
line b^n Tong arrived 1” sam Archibald to one of the seamen. 

She has been here in Ave days from Liverpool, and she’s 
Jlying down at Greenock,” fmswered the fellow* 
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“ Lot the horses and carriage go down to Greenock then,” said 
Archibald, “ and be embarked there for Invorary wlien 1 send 
notice — tliey may stand in my cousin’s, Duncan Archibald tlie 
stabler’s. — Ladies,” he added, I hope you will get yourselves 
ready, we must not loss the tide.” 

“ Mrs Deans,” said the Cowslip of Inverary, ‘‘ you may do as 
you please — but 1 will sit h(‘re all night, rather than go into tliat 
there painted egg-shell. — Fellow — fellow !” (this was addressed 
to a Highlander who was lifting a travelling trunk) “ that trunk 
is mine, and that there band-box, and that pillion mail, and those 
seven bundles, and the paper-bag ; and if you venture to touch 
one of them, it shall be at your peril.” 

The Celt kept liis eye fixed on the speaker, then turned his 
head towards Archibald, and receiving no countervailing signal, 
he shouldered the portmanteau, and without farther notice of the 
distressed damsel, or paying any attention to remonstrances, 
which probably he did not understand, and would certainly have 
equally disregarded whether lie understood them or not, moved 
off* with Mrs Dutton’s wearables and deposited the trunk contain- 
ing iliem safely in the boat. 

The baggage being stowed in safety, Mr Archibald handed 
Jeaiiic out of the carriage, and, not without somo tremor on her 
part, she was transported through the surf and placed in the boat, 
lie then offered tlie same civility to his fellow -servant, but she 
was resolute in her refusal to quit the carriage, in which she now 
remained in solitary state, threatening all concerned or uncon- 
cerned with actions for wages and hoard-wmges, damages and ex- 
penses, and numbering on her fingers tlie gowns and other 
habiliments, from which she seemed in the act of being separated 
for ever. Mr Archibald did not give biinstdf tlie trouble of 
making many iHjmonstrauces, wdiicli, indeed, seemed only to 
aggravate the damsel’s indignation, but spoke two or tlm^e words 
to the Highlanders in Gaelic ; and the wily mountaineers, 
approaching the carriage cautiously, and witliout giving tlie 
slightest intimation of their intention, at once seized tlie recusant 
so effectually fast that she could neitlior resist nor struggle, and 
hoisting hei on their shoulders in nearly a horizontal posture, 
rushed down with her to the beach, and tlirough the surf, and 
with no other inconvenience than ruffling her gaimonts a little, 
deposited her in the boat ; but in a state of surprise, mortification, 
and terror, at her sudden transportation, which rendered her 
absolutely mute for two or three minutes. The men jumped in 
tliemselves ; one tall fellow remained till he had pushed off the 
boat, and then tumbled in upon his companions. They took their 
oars and began to pull from the shore, then spread their sail, and 
drove merrily across tlie firth. 

You Scotch villain !” said the infuriated damsel to Archibald, 
“how dare you use a person like me in this way V* 

“ Madam,” said Archibald, with infinite composure, ’s high 
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time you should know you are in the Duko’s country, and that 
there is not one of* tliese fellows but would throw you out of the 
boat as readily as into it, if such were his Grace’s pleasure.” 

“ Then the Lord have mercy on me 1” saiil Mrs Dutton. If 
I had had any on myself, I would never have engaged with you.” 

“ It ’s something of the latest to think of that now, Mrs Dutton,” 
said Archibald ; “ but I assure you, you will find the Highlands 
have their pleasures. You will have a dozen of cow-milkers 
under your own authority at Invcrary, and you may throw any 
of them into the lake, if you have a mind, for the Duke’s head 
people are almost as great as himself.” 

“ This is a strange business, to be sure, Mr Archibald,” said 
the lady ; ‘‘ but 1 suppose 1 must make the best on’t. — Are you 
sure the boat will not sink ^ it leans terribly to one side, in my 
po(H' mind.” 

" Fear nothing,” said Mr Archibald, taking a most important 
pinch of snuff ; “ this same ferry on Clyde knows us very well, or 
we know it, which is all the same ; no fear of any of our people 
meeting with any accident. We should have crossed from the 
opposite shore, hut for tlie disturbances at Glasgow, which made 
it improper for his Grace’s j)eople to pass through the city,” 

" Are you not afeard, Mi*s Deans,” said the dairy -vestal, 
addressing Jeanie, who sat, not in the most comfortable state of 
mind, by tlie side of Archibald, who himself managed the helm ; 
— ‘‘ Are you not afeard of these wild men with their naked knees, 
and of this nut-shell of a thing, that seems bobbing up and down 
like a skimming-dish in a milk-pail 1” 

“ No — no — madam,” answered Jeanie, with some hesitation, 
I am not feared ; for I liae seen Ilielandmen before, though I 
never was sae near them ; and for the danger of the deep waters, 
I trust there is a Providence by sea as well as by land.’^ 
*‘WelJ,” said Mrs Dutton, ‘^it is a beautiful thing to have 
learned to write and read, for one can always say such line words 
whatever should befall them.” 

Archibald, rejoicing in the impression which his vigorous 
measures had made upon the intractable dairymaid, now applied 
himself, as a sensiblQ and good-natured man, to secure by fair 
ineans the ascendency which he had obtained by some wholesome 
violence ; and he succeeded so well in representing to her the idle 
nature of her fears, and the impossibility of leaving her upon the 
beach, enthroned in an empty carriage, that tlie good understand- 
ing of the pai’ty was completely revived ere they landed at Hose- 
neatli. 
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CHAPTER XLH. 

Did Fdrtnne {3niide« 

Or rather Destiny, our bark, to which 
"We could appoint no port, to this best place ? 

Fi.ftchkr. 

The islands in tlie Firth of Clyde, which the daily passage of 
so many smoke-jiennoned steam -boats now renders so easily acces- 
sible, were, in ouf fathers’ times, 8€»cluded spots, frequented by no 
travellers, and few visitants of any kind. They are of exquisite, 
yet varied beauty. Arran, a mountiiinous region, or Alpine 
island, abounds with the grandest and must romantic scenery. 
Bute is of a softer and more woodland character, 'fhe C^imrays, 
as if to exhibit a contrast to both, are green, level, and bare, 
forming the links of a sort of natural bar, which is di*awn along 
the mouth of the firtli, leaving lai’ge intervals, however, of ocean. 
Roseneath, a smaller isle, lies much higher up the lirth, and to- 
wards its western shore, near the opening of the lake called the 
Gare-Loch, and not far from Loch Long and Loch Seant, or the 
Holy-Loch, which wind from the mountains of the Western High- 
lands to join the estuary of tlic Clyde. 

In these isles the severe frost winds, which tyrannize over the 
vegetable creation during a Scottish spring, are comparatively 
litUe felt ; nor, excepting the gigantic strength of Arran, are they 
much exposed to the Atlantic storms, lying landlocked and pro- 
tected to the westward Viy the shores of Ayrshire. Accordingly, 
the weeping-willow, the weeping -birch, and other trees of early 
and pendulous shoots, flourish in these favoured recesses in a 
degree unknown in our eastern districts ; and the air is also said 
to possess that mildness which is favourable to consumptive cases. 

The picturesque beauty of the island of Roseneath, in ])articu- 
lar, had such recommendations, that the Earls and Dukes of 
Argyle, from an eai’ly period, made it their occasional residence, 
and had their temporary accommodation in a fishing or hunting- 
lodge, which succeeding improvements have since transformed 
into a palace. It was in its original simplicity, when the little 
bark, which we left traversing the firth at the end of last chap- 
ter, approached the shores of the isle. 

When they touched the landing-place, which was partly 
shrohded by some old low but wide-spreading oak-trees, inter- 
mixed with hazel-bushes, two or three figures were seen as if 
awaiting their arrival. To these Jeanie paid little attention, so 
that it was with a shock of surprise almost electrical, that, upon 
beinp; carried by the rowers out of tlie boat to the shore, sl^ was 
receded in the arms of her father ! 

It was too wonderful to l>e believed — too much like a happy 
dream to have the stable feeling of reality — She extricated lier* 
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self from his close and affectionate embrace, and held him at 
arm’s length, to satisfy her mind that it was no illusion. But the 
form was indisputable — Douce David Deans himself, in his best 
light-blue Sunday’s coat, with broad metal-buttons, and waist- 
coat and breeches of the same, liis strong gramashes or leggins of 
thick grey cloth — the very copper buckles — the broad Lowland 
blue l)onnet, thrown back as he lifted his eyes to Heaven in 
speechless gratitude — the grey locks that straggled from beneath 
it down his weather-beaten “ haffets” — the bald and furrowed 
forehead — the clear blue eye, that, undimmed by years, gleamed 
bright and pale from under its shaggy grey pent-house — the 
features, usually so stern and stoical, now melted into the unwonted 
expression of rapturous joy, affection, and gratitude — were all 
those of David Deans ; and so happily did tliey assort together, 
that, should I ever again see my friends Wilkie or Allan, I will 
try to borrow or steal from them a sketch of this very setme. 

“ Jeanie — my ain Jeanic — my best — my maist dutiful bairn 
— the Lord of Israel he thy father, for 1 am hardly worthy of 
thee ! Thou hast redeemed our captivity — hrohght back the 
honour of our house — Bless thee, my bairn, with mercies pro- 
mised and purchased ! — But He has blessed thee, in tlie good of 
which He has made thee tlic instrument.” 

These words broke from him not without tears, though David 
was of no moltifig mood. Archibald had, with delicate attention, 
withdrawn the spectators from the interview, so that the wood 
and setting sun alone were witnesses of the expansion of their 
feelings. 

“ And Etfie ? — and Effie, dear father !” was an eager inter] ec- 
tioual question which Jeanie repeatedly threw in among her ex- 
pressions of joyful thankfulness. 

“Ye will hear — ye will hear,” said David hastily, and ever and 
anon renewed his grateful acknowledgments to Heaven for send- 
ing Jeanie safe down from the land of prelatic deadness and 
schismatic heresy ; and had delivered her from the dangers of the 
way, and the lions that were in the path. 

“ And Efiie 1” repeated her affectionate sister again and again. 
“ And — and”' — (fain would she have said Butler, but she modi- 
fied the direct inquiry) — “and Mr and Mrs Saddletree — and 
Dumbiedikes — and a’ friends ?” 

“ A’ weel — a’ weel, praise to His name !” 

“ And — Mr Butler — he wasna weel when I gaed awa t” 

“ He is quite mended — quite weel,” replied her father. 

“ Thank God w- but 0, dear father, Effie ? — Effie 1” 

“ You will never see her malr, my bairn,” answered Deans in 
a solemn tone — “ You are the ae and only leaf left now on tlie 
auld tree — heal be your portion !” 

“ She is dead ! — She is slain ! — It has come ower late I” ex- 
ckimed Jeanie, wringing her hands. 

" No, Jeanie,” returned Deans, in the same grave melancholy 
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tone. She lives in the flesh, and is at freedom from earthly 
restraint if she were as much alive in faith, and as free from the 
bonds of Satan.” , 

“ The Lord protect us !” stiid Jeanie . — “ Can the unhappy haim 
hae left you for that villain 

“ It is ower truly spoken,” said Dfians — “ She has left her auld 
father, that has wept and prayed for her — *8110 has left her sish^r, 
that travailed and toiled for her like a mother — She has left the 
bones of her mother, and the land of her people, and she is ower 
the march wi’ that sou of Belial — She has made a moonlight 
flitting of it.” lie paused, for a feeling betwixt sorrow and sti-ong 
resentment choked his utterance. 

‘‘ And wi* that man ? — that fearfu’ man said Jeanie. And 
she has left us to gang aff wi’ him ? — O Eflie, Etfle, wha could 
hao thought it, after sic a deliverance as you had been gifted wi’ !” 

“ She went out from us, my bairn, bceause she w'as not of us,” 
replied David. " She is a withered branch will never bear fruit 
of grace — a scape-goat gone forth into the wilderness of the 
world, to carry wi’ her, as 1 trust, the sins of our little congrega- 
tion. The peace of tlie world gang wi’ her, and a better peace 
when she has tlic grace to turn to it 1 If slie is of His elected. 
His ain hour will come. What w’ould her mother have said, that 
famous and memorable mati’on, Rebecca M‘Naught, whoso 
mempry is like a flower of sweet savour in Newbattle, and a pot 
of frjlitlidaccnse in Lugton ? But he it sixe — let her part — let her 
gang gate — let her bite on her ain bridle — Thtj Lord kens his 
time;-»r;She was the bairn of prayers, and may not prove an utti^r 
CAaMvay. But never, Jeanie — never more let her name be 
spok^ between you and me — She hath passed from us like tlic 
brook which vanislietli when tlio summer waxeth warm, as patient 
Job saith — let her j»ass, and be forgotten.” 

There was a. melancholy paxise which followed these expressions. 
Jeanie would fain have asked more circumstances relating to her 
sister’s dej)arture, but the tone of her father’s prohibition was 
positive. She w'as about to mention her interview witli Staunton 
at his father's rectory ; but, on hastily running over the particu- 
lars in her memory, she thought that, on the whole, they were 
more likely to aggravate than diminish his distress of mind. She 
turned, tlierefore, the discourse from this painful subject, 
resolving to suspend farther inquiry until she should see Butler, 
from whom she expected to learn the particulars of her sister's 
eloMinent. 

But when was she to see Butler ? was a question she could not 
forbear .asking herself, especially while her father, as if eager to 
escape from tiie subject of his youngest daughter, pointed to the 
opposite shore of Dunbartonshire, and asking Jeanie “ if it werena 
a pleasant abode 1 ” declared to her his intention of removing his 
ea^ly tabernacle to that country, " in respect he was solicited 
Grace the Duke of Argyle, as one well skilled in country 
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labour, and a’ that appertained to flocks and herds, to 4superintend 
a store-fami, whilk his Grace had tacn into his ain hand for the 
improvement of stock.” 

Jeanie’s heart sunk within her at this declaration. ‘‘She 
allowed it was a goodly and pleasant land, and sloped bonnily to 
the western sun ; and she doubtedna that the pasture might be 
very gude, for the grass looked -green, for as drouthy as the 
weather had been, iiut it was far frae hame, and she thought 
she wad be often thinking on the bonny spots of tftrf, sae fu^ of 
gowans and yellow king-cups, ainang the Crags at St Leonardos.” 

“ Diniia speak on % Jeanie,” said her father ; “ I wish never to 
Iiear it name<l mair — that is, after the rouping is ower, and the 
bills paid. But I brought a’ the beasts ower-by that 1 thought 
ye wad like best. Tliore is Gowans, and there ’s your ain brockit 
cow, and the wee hawkit ane, that ye ca’d — I needna tell ye 
how yo ca’d it — but I couldiia bid them sell the petted creature, 
though the sight u’t may sometimes gic‘ us a sair heart — it ’s no 
the poor dumb creature’s fault — And ane or twa beasts mair I 
hae reserved, and 1 caused iheiii to be driven before the other 
beasts, that men might say, as when the son of » Jesse returned 
from battle, ‘ This is David’s s])oil.’ ” 

Upon more particular inquiry, Jeanie found new occasion to 
admire the active bonefieence of her friend the Duke of Argyle- 
While establishing a sort of experimental farm on the skirts of 
his immense Highland estates, he had been somewhat at a loss to 
find a proper person in whom to vest the charge of it. The 
conversation his Gratae had upon country matters witli Jeanie 
Deans during their return from Richmond, had impressed him 
with a belief that the father, whoso experience and success she 
so frequently quoted, must bo exactly the sort of person whom 
he w^anted. When the condition annexed to Efiic’s pardon 
rendered it highly probable Uiat David Deans would choose to 
change his place of residence, this idea again occurred to the 
Duke more strongly, and as he was an enthusiast equally in 
agriculture and in benevolence, ho imagined he was serving the 
purposes of both, when he wrote to the gentleman in Edinburgh 
intrusted with his affairs, to inquire into the character of David 
Doans, cowfeeder, and so forth, at St Leonard’s Crags ; and if he 
fomid him such as he had been represented, to engage him with- 
out delay, and on tlie most liberal terms, to superintend his 
fancy-farm in Dunbartonshire. 

The proposal was made to old David by the gentleman so 
commissioned, on the second day after his daughter's pardon had 
reached Edinburgh. His resolution to leave St Leonard’s had 
been already fonned ; the honour of an express invitation from 
the Duke of Argyje to superintend a department where so much 
skill and diligence was required, was in itself extremely fiattering ; 
and the more so, because honest David, who was not without an 
excellent opinion of his own talents, persuaded himself t^t, by 
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accepting this charge, he would in some sort repay the great 
favour lie had received at the hands of the Argyle family. The 
appointments, including the right of sufficient grasring for a small 
stock of his own, were amply liberal ; and David’s keen eye saw 
tliat the situation was convenient for ti*afficking to advantage in 
Highland cattle. There was risk of her ’ship” * from the 
neighbouring inountaius, indeed, but the awful name of the Duke 
of Argyle would be a great security, and a trifle of black-mail 
would, Davirf was aware, assure his safety. 

Still, however, there were two points on which ho haggled. 
The first was the character of the clergyman with whose w'orship 
he was to join ; and on this delicate point he received, as we will 
presently shew the reader, perfect satisfaction. The next 
obstacle was the condition of his youngest daughter, obliged as 
she was to leave Scotland for so many years. 

The gentleman of the law smiled, and said, There was no 
occasion to interpret that clause very strictly — that if the young 
woman left Scotland for a few months, or even w’eeks, and came 
to her father’s now rcs-sidence by sea from the western side of 
England, nobody would know of her arrival, or at least nobody 
who had either the right or inclination to give her disturbance. 
The extensive heritable jurisdictions of his Grace excluded the 
interference of other magistrates with those living on his* estates, 
and tliey wiio wove in immediate dependence on him would 
receive orders to give the young woman no disturbance. Living 
on the verge of the Highlands, she might, indeed, be said to be 
out of Scotland, that is, beyond the bounds of ordinary law and 
civilisation.” 

Old Deans was not quite s.ntisficd with this reasoning ; hut the 
elopement of Effie, wliich took place on the third night after her 
liberation, rendci’cd his residence at St Leonard’s so detestable to 
him, that he closed at once with the proposal which had been 
made him, and entenid with pleasure into the idea of 8uiq)rising 
Jeanie, as had been proposed by the Duke, to rejider the change 
of residence more striking to her. The Duke had apprised 
Archibald of these circumstances, with orders to act according 
to the instructions he should receive from Edinburgh, and by 
which accordingly he was directed to bring Jeanie to Roseneath. 

The father and daughter communicated these matters to each 
otlier, now stopping, now walking slowly towards tlie Lodge, 
which shewed itself among the trees, at about half a mile’s dis- 
tance from the little bay in which they had landed. 

As they approached the house, David Deans informed his 
daught^, with somewhat like a grim smile, which was the utmost 
advance he ever made towards a mirthful expression of visage, 
that there was baith a worslupfnl gentleman^ and ane rev^nd 

^fler’shlp, a Scottish word which may be said to be now obsolete ; became, 
fortiioately, the practice of ** plundering by armed force,*' which li its meaning, 
doea not require to be oommonly ^ken or. 
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gentleman, rosiding tliorein. The worshipful gentleman was his 
honour the Laird of Knocktarlitie, who was bailio of the Lordship 
under the Duke of Argvie, ane llielaiid gentleman, tarr’d wi’ the 
same stick,’* David doubted, “ as mony of them, namely, a hasty 
and choleric temper, and a neglect of the higher things that 
belong to salvation, and also a gripping unto the things of this 
world, without muckle distinction o4‘ property; but, however, ane 
gude hospitable gentleman, with whom it would he a part of 
wisdom to live on a gude understanding, (for Hiolandmen were 
hasty, ower hasty.) As for the reverend person of whom he had 
spoken, he was candiilatc by favour of the Duke of Argylo (for 
David would not for the universe have called him presentee) for 
tile kirk of the parish in which their farm was situated, and he 
was likely to be highly acceptable unto the Christian souls of the 
parish, ’‘^wlio were hungering for spiritual manna, having been fed 
but upon sour llieland sowens by Mr Duncan MacDonought, tlie 
last minister, who bc'gan the morning duly, Sunday and Saturday, 
with a miitchkin of usquebaugh. But 1 need say the less about 
tlie present lad,” said David, again grimly grimacing, "as I 
think ye may liae seen him afore ; and hero he is coihe to meet us.” 

She had indeed .seen him before, for it was no other than 
Reuben Butler himself. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

No more shall thou behold thy Bister’s face ; 

Thou hast already had her last embrace- 

Ekyy on Mrs Anne Killigrew. 

This second surprise had been accomplished for Jeanie Deans 
by the rod of the same benevolent enchanter, wliose power had 
transplanted her father from the Crags of St Leonard’s to the 
banks of the Gare-Loch. The Duke of Argyle was not a person 
to forgot the hereditary debt of gratitude, which had been 
bequeathed to liim by his gnindfather, in favour of the grandson 
of old Bible Butler. He had internally resolved to provide for 
Reuben Butler in this kirk of Knocktarlitie, of which the incum- 
bent had just departed this life. Accordingly, liis agent received 
the necessary instructions for that purpose, under the qualifying 
condition always, that the learning and character of Mr Butler 
^ould be found proper for the charge. Upon inquiry, these 
were found as highly satisfactory as had been reported in the 
oaiSe of David Doans himself. 

By this preferment, tlie Duke of Argyle more essentially 
benefited his friend and protegee, Jeanie, than he himself was 
aware of, since he contributed to remove objections in her 
father’s mind to the match, which he had no idea had been in 
existence. 
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We have already noticed that Deans had something of a pre- 
judice against Butler, which was, perhaps, in some degree owing 
to his possessing a sort of consciousness, that the poor usher 
looked with eyes. of affection upon his eldest daughter. This, in 
David’s eyes, was a sin of presumption, even although it should 
not be followed by any overt act, or actual proposal. But the 
lively interest which Butler had displayed in his distresses, since 
Jeanie set forth on her London expedition, and which, therefore, 
he ascribed to personal respect for liimsolf individually, had 
greatljr softened the foeliiigs of irritability with which David liad 
sometimes regarded him. And, while he was in this good dis- 
position towaivls Butler, another incident took place which liad 
great influence oii the old man’s mind. 

So soon as the shock of Effie’s second elopement w'as over, it 
was Deans’s early care to collect and refund to the Daird of 
Dumbiedikes the money w'hicli he had lent for Effie’s trial, and 
for Jeanie’s travelling expenses. The Laird, the pony, the 
cocked hat, and the tobacco-pipe, had not been seen at St 
Leonard’s (^rags for many a day ; so that, in order to pay this 
debt, David was under the necessity of ropjiiring in person to the 
mansion of Dumbiedikes. 

He found it in a stiite of unexpected bustle. There were 
workmen pulling (Jowii some of the old hangings, and replacing 
them with ofcliers, altering, repairing, scrubbing, painting, and 
white-w'ashing. There was no knowing the old house, which had 
been so long mansion of sloth and silence. The Laird him- 
self seemed in some confusion, and his reception, though kind, 
lacked something of the reverential cordiality with which ho used 
to greet David Deans. There was a change also, David did not 
very well know of what nature, about the exterior of this landed 
proprietor — an improvement in the shape of his garments, a 
spruceness in the air with which they were put on, that were 
both novelties. Even the old hat looked smarter ; the cock had 
been newly pointed, the lace had been refreshed, and instead of 
slouching backvrurd or forward on the Laird’s head, as it hap- 
pened to be thrown on, it was adjusted with a knowing inclina- 
tion over one eye, 

David Deans opened his business, and told down the cash. 
Dumbiedikes steadily inclined his ear to the one, and counted 
the other with great accuracy, interrupting David, while he was 
talking of the redemption of the captivity of Judah, to ask him 
whether he did not think one or two of the guineas looked rather 
light. When he was satisfied on this point, had pocketed his 
money, and had signed a receipt, he addressed David with some 
little hesitation, — Jeanie wad be writing ye something, gude- 
man t” 

“ About the siller 1” replied David — ** Nae doubt, she did.” 

And did she say nae mair about me 1” asked die Laird. 

Nae mair but l^d and Christian wishes — what suld she hao 
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said replied David, fully expecting that the Laird’s long court- 
ship (if hia dangling after Jeauio deserves so active a name) was 
now coming to a point. And so indeed it was, but not to that 
point which he wished or expected. 

‘‘ Aweel, she kens her ain mind best, gudeman. J hae made 
a clean house o’ Jenny Balchristie, and her niece. Tliey were a 
bad pack — steal’d meat and mault, and loot the carters inagg 
the coals — 1 ’m to be maiTied the mom, and kirkit on Sunday.” 

Whatever David felt, he was too proud and too steady -minded 
to shew any unpleasant surprise in his countenance and manner. 

I wuss yo happy, air, through Him that gies happiness — 
marriage is an honourable state.” 

“ And I am wedding into an honourable house, David — the 
Laird of Lickpelf’s youngest daughter — sho sits next us in the 
kirk, and that ’s the way I came to think on ’t.” 

There was no more to be said, but again to wish the I^aird joy, 
to taste a cup of his liquor, and to walk back again to St 
Leonard’s, musing on the mutability of human affairs and human 
resolutions. The expectation that one day or other Jeanie would 
be Lady Dumbiedikes, had, in spite of himself^ kept a moi*e 
absolute possession of David’s mind than he himself was awai'e 
of. At least, it had hitherto seemed a union at all times within 
his daughter’s roach, whenever she might choose to give her 
silent lover any degree of encouragement, and now it was vanished 
for ever. David returned, tlierofore, in no very gracious humour 
for so good a man. He was angry with Jeanie for not having 
encouraged the Laird — he was angry with the Laird for rcciuir- 
ing encouragement — and he was angry with himself for being 
angry at all on the occasion. 

On his return he found the gentleman wdio managed the Duke 
of Argyle’s affairs was desirous of seeing him, with a view to 
completing the arrangement between them. Thus, after a brief 
repose, he was obliged to set off anew for Edinburgh, so that old 
May Hettly declared, ‘‘ Tliat a’ this was to end with the master 
just walking himself aff his feet,” 

When tlio business respecting the farm liad been talked over 
and arranged, the profession^ gentleman acquainted David 
Deans, in answer to his inquiries concerning the state of public 
worship, that it was the pleasure of tlie Duke to put an excellent 
young clergyman, called Reuben Butler, into the parish, which 
was to be his future residence. 

^ Reuben Butler 1” exclaimed David — Reuben Butler, the 
usher at Libborton 1” 

The very same,*’ said the Duke’s commissioner ; " his Grace 
has heard an excellent character of him, and has some hereditary 
obligations to liim besides — few ministers will be so comfortable 
as 1 am directed to make Mr Butler.” 

“ Obligations ? — The Duke 1 — Obligations to Reuben Rptler 
— Reuben Butler a placed minister of the Kirk of Scotland 1” 

VOL. VII. 2 A 
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exclaimed David, in interminable astonishment, for somehow he 
had been led by the bad success which Butler had hitlierto met 
with in all his undertakings, to consider him as one of those step- 
sons of Fortune, whom she treats with unceasing rigour, and 
ends with disinheriting altogether. 

There is, perhaps, no time at which wo are disposed to think 
so highly of a friend, as when we find him standing higher than 
we expected in the eateom of others. When assured of the 
reality of Butler’s change of prospects, David expressed his 
great satisfaction at his success in life, wdiich, he observed, was 
entirely owing to himself (David.) " I advised his puir grand- 
mother, who was but a silly woman, to breed him np to the 
ministry ; and I prophesied that, with a blessing on bis endea- 
vours, he would become a polished shaft in the temple. He may 
be something ower proud o’ his carnal learning, but a glide lad, 
and has the root of the matter — as ministers gang now, where 
ye ’ll find ane better, ye ’ll find ten w'anr, than Rtnibcn Butler.” 

He took leave of the man of business, and walked homeward, 
forgetting bis weariness in the various speculations to which this 
woiidedul piece of intelligence gave rise. Honest David had 
now, like other great men, to go to work to reconcile his specu- 
lative principles with existing circumstancer. ; and, like otlier 
great men, when they set seriously about that task, he was 
tolerably successful. 

Ought Reuben Butler in conscicnco to accept of this prefer- 
ment in the Kirk of Scotland, subject as David at pres(*nt thought 
that establishment w'as to the Erastiau encroachments of tho 
civil power 1 This was the loading question, and he considered 
it carefully, " The Kirk of Scotland was shorn of its beams, 
and deprived of its full artillery and banners of authority ; but 
still it contained zealous and fructifying pastors, attentive con- 
gregations, and, with all her spots and blemishes, the like of tliis 
Kirk was nowhere else to he seen upon earth.” 

David’s doubts had been too many and too critical to permit 
him ever unequivocally to unite himself with any of the dissen- 
ters, who, upon various accounts, absolutely seceded from the 
nafaonal dmreU, He had often joined in communion with such 
of the established clergy as approached nearest to the old Pres- 
byterian model and principles of 1640. And although there 
were many things to be amended in that system, yet ho remem- 
bered that he, David Deans, had himself ever been a humble 
pleader for the good old cause in a legal way, hut without rush- 
ing into right-hand excesses, divisions, and separations. But, as 
an enemy to separation, he might join the right-hand of fellow- 
ship with a minister of the Kirk of Scotland in its present model. 

Reuben Butler might take possession of tlie pariah of 
Knocktarlitie, without forfeiting his friendship or favour — Q.' E. D. 
But, secondly, came the t^in^ point of lay-patronage, which 
X>afnd Deans had ever maintained to be a coming in by the^ 
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window, and over the w'all, a cheating and starving the souls of a 
whole paidsh, for the purpose of clothing the back and fUUiig the 
belly of the in(juin])ent. 

'Diis presentation, therefore, from the Duke of Argyle, what- 
ever was the worth and high character of that nobleman, was a 
limb of the brazen image, a portion of the evil thing, and with 
kind of consistency could David bend his mind to favour such a 
transaction. But if the parishioners themselves joined in a 
general call to Rc'uben Butler to be their ptstor, it did not seem 
quite so evident that the existence of this imhap}>y presentation 
was a reason for his refusing them the comforts of his doctrine. 
If the presbytery admitted him to the kirk, in virtue ratlier of 
that act of patronage than of the general call of the congregation, 
tliat might be their error, and David allowed it was a heavy one. 
But if Reuben Butler a(;cej)ted of the cure as tendered to him by 
those whom he was called to teach, and wdio had expressed 
themselves desirous to loam, David, after considering and recon- 
sidering the matter, came, through the gi'eat virtue of if, to be 
of opinion that he miglit safely so act in that matter. 

There remained a third stumbling-block — the oAtlis to govern- 
ment exacted from the established clergymen, in which they 
acknowledge an Krastian king and parliament, and homologate 
the incorporating Union between England and Scotland, tlirough 
which the latter kingdom had become part and portion of tlie 
former, wherein Prelacy, the sister of Popery, had made fast her 
throne, and elevated the horns of her mitre. These were symp- 
toms of defection which had often made David cry out, “ My 
bowels — ray bowels ! — I am pained at the very heart !*' And 
he remembered that a godly Bow-head matron had been carried 
out of tlie Tolbootli Church in a swoon, beyond the reach of brandy 
and burnt featliers, merely on hearing these fearful words, “It 
is enacted by tlie Lords splritticU and temporal,” pronounced 
from a Scottish pulpit, in tlie proem to the rorteous Proclama- 
tion, These oatlis were, therefore, a deep compliance and dire 
abomination— a sin and a snare, and a danger and a defection. 
But this shibboleth was not always exacted. Ministers had 
respect to their owA tender consciences, and tliose of their brethren ; 
and it was not till a later period tliat the reins of discipline were 
taken up tight by tlie General Assemblies and Presbyteries. The 
peace-making particle came again to David’s assistance. If an 
incumbent was not called upon to make such compliances, and if 
he got a right entry into church without intrusion, and by 
orderly appointment, why, upon the whole, David Deans came to 
be of opinion, that the said incumbent might lawfully enjoy the 
spirituality and temporality of the eui*e of souls at Knocktarlitic, 
with stipend, manse, glebe, and all thereunto appertaining. 

The best and most upright-minded men are so strongly influ- 
enced by existing circumstances, that it would bo somewnat cruel 
to inquire too nearly what weight paternal aflection gave to these, 
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iiigonious trains of reasoning. Let David Deans^s situation M 
considered, lie was just deprived of one daughter^ and his eldest, 
to whom he owed so much, was cut off, by the sudden resolution 
of Dumbiedikes, from tlie high hope wliich David had entertained, 
that she might one day be mistress of that fair lordship. Just 
while tins disappointment was bearing heavy on his spirits, Butler 
comes before his imagination — no longer the half-starved tliread*- 
bare usher, but fat and sleek and fair, the benefieed minister of 
Knocktarlitie, belov^ by his congregation — exemplary in his 
life — powerful in his doctrine — doing the duty of the kirk as 
never Highland minister ditl before — turning sinners as a colley 
dog turns sheep — a favourite of the Duke of Argyle, and drawing 
a stipend of eight hundred punds Scots, and four chalders of 
victual. Here was a match, making up, in David's mind, in a 
hmfuld degree, the dibappoiiitmeiit in the case of Dumbiedikes, 
in so far as the Goodman of St Leonard's held a powerful minister 
in much greater admiration than a mere landed proprietor. It 
did not occur to him, as an additional reason in favour of the 
match, that Jeanio might herself have some choice in tlio matter; 
for the idea of consulting her feelings never once entered into the 
honest man's liead, any more than the possibility that her incli- 
nation might perhajm differ from his own. 

The result of his meditations was, that he was called upon to 
take the management of the whole affair into his own hand, and 
give, if it should be found possible witliuut sinful compliance, or 
backsliding, or defection of any kind, a worthy pastor to the kirk 
of Knocktarlitie. Accordingly, by the intervention of the honest 
dealer in butler-milk who dwelt in Libhertoii, David summoned 
to his presence Reuben Butler. Even from tliis worthy messen- 
ger ho was unable to conceal certain swelling emotions of dignity, 
insomuch, that, w hen the carter had communicated his message 
to the usher, he added, that “ Certainly the Gudeman of St Leo- 
nard's had some grand news to tell him, for he was as uplifted as 
a midden-cock upon pattens.” 

Butler, it may readily be conceived, immediately obeyed tlie 
summons. Ho was a plain character, in which worth and good 
sense and simplicity were tlie principal iugredieflts ; but love, on this 
occasion, gave him a certain degree of address. He had received 
an intimation of the favour designed him by the Duke of Argyle, 
with what feelings those only can conceive, who have experienced a 
sudden prospect of being raised to independence and respect, from 
penury and toil. Ho resolved, however, that tlie old man should 
retain all the consequence of being, in his own opinion, the first 
to communicate tlie important intelligence. At the same time, 
he also determined that in the expected conference he would per^ 
mit David Deans to expatiate at length upon the proposal, in all 
its bearings, without irritating him either by interruption 6r con- 
tacadiction. This last was the most prudent plan he could have 
adopted ; because, although there were many doubts which David 
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l^eans could himRelf clear up to his own satisfaction, yet he might 
have been by no means disposed to accept the solution of any 
other person ; and to engage him in an argument would have 
been cci*tain to confirm him at once and for ever in the opinion 
which Butler chanced to impugn. 

He received his friend with an appearance of important gravity, 
which real misfortune had long compelled him to lay aside, and 
which belonged to those days of awful authority in which he 
predominated over Widow Butler, and dictated the mode of cul- 
tivating the crofts of Beersheba. He made known to Reuben, 
with great prolixity, the prospect of his changing his present 
residence for the charge of the Duke of Argyle’s stock-farm in 
Dunbartonshire, and enumerated the vaidous advantages of tlie 
situation with obvious self-congratulation ; but assured the patient 
hearer, that nothing had so much moved him to acceptance, as 
the sense that, by his skill in bestial, ho could render the most 
important services to his Grace the Duke of Argyle, to whom, 
in the late unhappy circumstance,** (here a tear dimmed the 
sparkle of pride in the old man’s eye,) “ he had been sae muckle 
obliged.’* 

“ To put a rude Hielandman into sic a charge,” he continued, 
“ what could be expected but that he suld be sic a ehiefest herds- 
man, as wicked Doeg the Edomite? whereas, while this grey 
head is to the fore, not a elute o* them but sail be as weel cared 
for as if they were the fatted kine of Pharaoh. — And now, 
Reuben, lad, seeing we maun remove our tent to a strange 
country, ye will be casting a dolefu* look after us, and thinking 
with whom ye are to hold counsel anent your government in thae 
slippery and backsliding times; and uae doubt remembering, 
that the auld man, David Deans, was made the instrument to 
bring you out of tlie mire of schism and heresy, wherein your 
father’s house delighted to wallow ; afteii also, nae doubt, when 
ye are pressed wi* ensntiring trials and teiitations and heart- 
plagues, you, tJiat are like a recruit that is marching for the first 
time to the hook of drum, will miss the auld, bauld, and experi- 
enced veteran soldier that has felt the brunt of inony a foul day, 
and heard the bullets whistle as aften as he has liairs left on his 
auld pow.” 

It is very possible that Butler might internally be of opinion, 
that the reflection on his ancestor’s peculiar tenets might have 
been spared, or that he might be presumptuous enough even to 
think, that, at his years and with his own lights, he might be able 
to hold his course without the pilotage of honest David. But he 
only replied, by expressing liis regret, that any thing should 
separate him from an ancient, tried, and affectionate friend. 

But how can it be helped, man ?” said David, twisting his 
features into a sort of smile — <*How can we help it I*— I trow 
ye canna tell me that — Ye maun leave that to ither folk— to the 
Duke of Argyle and me, Reuben. It’s a gude thing to hae 
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frienclR in this world — how muckle better to hae an interesi 
beyond it I’* 

And David, whose piety, thouf^h not always quite rational, was 
as sincere as it was habitual and fervent, looked reverentially 
upward and paused. Mr Butler intimated the pleasure wuth 
which he would receive his friend's advice on a subject so impor- 
tant, and David resumed. 

What think ye now, Reuben, of a kirk — a regular kirk under 
the present establibhmeut ? — Were sic offered to ye, wad ye be 
free to accept it, and under whilk provisions? — I am speaking 
but by way of query.” 

Butler rei)lied, That if such a prospect were held out to him, 
he would probably first consult whether lie was likely to be useful 
to the parish he should be called to ; and if there appeared a fair 
prospect of his proving so, his friend must be aware, that, in 
every other point of view, it would be highly advantageous for 
him.” 

“ Right, Reuben, very right, lad,” answered the monitor, 
“ your ain conscience is the* first thing to be satisfied — for how 
sail ho teach others that has himsell sae ill learned the Scriptures, 
as to grip for tlie lucre of foul earthly preferment, sic as gear and 
manse, money and victual, that which is not his in a spiritual 
sense — or wha makes his kirk a stalkhig-horso, from behind which 
he may tak aim at his stipend ? But I look for better things of 
you — and specially ye maun be minded not to act altogether on 
your ain judgment, for therethrough comes sair mistakes, back- 
slidings, and defections, on tlie left and on tlie right. If there were 
sic a day of trial put to you, Reuben, you, who are a young lad, 
although it may be ye arc gifted wi’ the carnal tongues, and those 
whilk are spoken at Rome, whilk is now the seat of the scarlet 
abomination, and by the Greeks, to whom the Gospel was as 
foolishness, yet nae-tlie-lcss ye may be entreated by your weel- 
wisher to take the counsel of those prudent and resolved and 
weather-witlistanding professors, wha hac kend what it was to 
lurk on banks and in mosses, in bogs and in caverns, and to 
risk the peril of the head rather than renunce the honesty of the 
heart.” ' 

Butler replied, " Tliat certainly, possessing such a friend as he 
hoped and trusted he had in tlic goodman himself, who had seen 
so many changes in tlie preceding century, he should be much 
to blame if he did not avail himsell of his experience and friendly 
counsel.” 

“ Eueugh said — eneugh said, Reuben,” said David Deans, with 
internal exultation ; and say that ye were in tlie predicament 
whereof I hae spoken, of a surety 1 would deem it my duty to 
^ang to the root o* the matter, and lay bare to you the ulcers and 
imposthumes, and the sores and tlie leprosies, of this our time, 
crying aloud and sparing not.” 

David Deans was now in his element. He commenced his 
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<?xainination of tlie doctrines juid belief of the Christian Giuroh 
with the very Culdees, from whom he passed to John Knox, — 
from John Knox to the recusants in James the Sixth’s time, — 
Bruce, Black, Blair, Livingstone, — from them to the brief, and 
at length triumphant period of the presbyterian church’s splen- 
dour, until it was overrun by the English Independents. Then 
followed the dismal times of pi^elacy, tlie indulgences, seven in 
number, with all their shades and bearings, until he arrived at 
the reign of King James tlie Second, in which he himself had 
been, in his own mind, neither an obscure actor nor an obscure 
sufferer. 7'hen was Butler doomed to hear the most detailed and 
annotated edition of what he had so often heard before, — David 
Deans’s confinement, namely, in tlie iron cage in the Canongate 
Tolhooth, and the cause thereof. 

We sliould be very unjust to our friend David Deans, if w-e 
should “pretermit” — to use his own expression — a narrative 
which he ludd essential to his fame. A drunken trooper of the 
Royal Guards, Francis Gordon by name, had chased five or six 
of the skulking WHiigs, among whom was our friend David ; and 
after he had comptdied them to stand, and was. in the act of 
brawling with them, one of their number fired a pocket-pistol, 
and shot him dead. David used to sneer and sliake his head 
when any one asked him whether he had been the instnimcnt of 
removing this wicked pei’socutor from the face of the earth. In 
fact, tlie merit of the deed lay between bim and his friend, 
Patrick Walker, the pedlar, whose works he was so fond of 
quoting. Neitlicr of tliem cared directly to claim the merit of 
silencing Mr Francis Gordon of the Life-Guards, there being 
some w3d cousins of liis abput Edinburgh, who might have been 
even yet addicted to revenge, but yet neither of them chose to 
disown or yield to the other the merit of this active defence of 
their religious rites. David said, that if he had fired a pistol then, 
it was what he never did after or before. And as for Mr 
Patrick Walker, he has left it upon record, that his gi*eat sur- 
prise was, that so small a pistol could kill so big a man. These 
ai’e the words of that venerable biographer, whose trade had not 
taught him by experience, that an inch was as good as an ell. 
“ He” (Francis Gordon) “ got a shot in his head out of a pocket- 
pistol, rather fit for diverting a boy than killing such a furious, 
mad, brisk man, which notwithstanding killed him dead !”* 

Upon tlie extensive foundation which the history of the kirk 
afforded, during its short-lived triumph and long tribulation, 
David, with lengtii of breath and of narrative, which would have 
astounded any one hut a lover of his daughter, proceeded to lay 
down his own rules for guiding the conscience of his friend, as an 
aspirant to serve in the ministry. Upon this subject, the good 
man went through such a variety of nice and casuistical problemsi 


^ See Note Z. Death of Francis Gortkftt, 
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impposcd so many extreme cases, made tlie distinctions so critical 
and nice betwixt the right-liand and the left-hand — betwixt com- 
pliance and defection — holding back and stepping aside — slipping 
and stumbling — snares and errors — tliat at length, after having 
limited the path of trutli to a mathematical line, ho was brought 
to die broad admission, that each man*s conscience, after he liad 
gained a certain view of the difficult navigation wliich he was to 
encounter, would be the best guide for his pilotage. He stated 
the examples and arguments for and against the acceptance of a 
kirk on the present revolution model, with much more impartiality 
to Butler than he had been able to place them before his own 
view. And he concluded, that his young friend ought to think 
u^ion these things, and be guided by the voice of his own con- 
science, whether lie could take such an awful trust as the charge 
of souls, without doing injury to Ids own iiitcrnal conviction of 
wliat is right or wrong. 

When David had finished his very long liaranguc, which was 
only interrupted by monosyllables, or little more, on the part of 
Butler, the orator himself was greatly astonislK^d to find that the 
conclusion, at which ho very naturally wished to arrive, seemed 
much less decisively attained than when he had argued tJie case 
in his own mind. 

In tins particular, David’s current of thinking and speaking 
only illustrated the very important and general proposition, con- 
cerning the excellence of tho publicity of debate. For, under 
the Infiuence of any partial feeling, it is certain, tliat most men 
caxi more easily reconcile themselves to any favourite measure, 
when agitating it in their own mind, than when obliged to expose 
its merits to a third party, when the necessity of seeming 
impartial procures for tlie opposite arguments a much more fair 
statement than that which he affords it in tacit meditation. 
Having finished what he had to say, David tliought himself 
obliged to be more explicit in point of fact, and to explain that 
this was no hypothetical case, hut one on wliich (by his own 
influence and tliat of the Duke of Argyle) Kcubeu BuUcr would 
soon be called to decide. 

It was even with something like apprehension that David 
Deans heard Butler announce, in return to this communication, 
that he would take that night to consider on what he had said 
with such kind intentions, and return him an answer the next 
morning. The feelings of tho father mastered David on this 
occasion, lie pressed Butler to spend the evening with him — 
He produced, most unusual at his meals, one, nay, two bottles of 
aged strong ale. — He spoke of his daughter — of her merits — 
her housewifery — her tlirift — her affeotiuu. He led Butler so 
decidedly up to a declaration of his feelings towards Jeanie, 
before nightfall, it was distinctly understood she was to be the 
bride of Reuben Butler; and if they thought it indelicate to 
abridge the period of deUl^ration which Reuben had ntipulated^ 
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it seemed to be sufficiently understood betwixt them, that there 
was a strong probability of his becoming minister of Knocktar- 
litie, providing the congregation were as willing to accept of him, 
as the Duke ti) grant him the presentation. The matter of the 
oaths, they agreed, it was time enough to dispute about, when- 
ever the shibboleth should be tendered. 

Many arrangements were adopted that evening, which were 
afterwards ripened by correspondence with tlie Duke of Argyle’s 
man of business, who intrusted Deans and Butler with the 
benevolent wish of his principal, that tliey should all meet with 
Jeaiiie, on her return from England, at tlie Duke’s hunting-lodge 
in Rosenoath. 

This retrospect, so far as the placid loves of Jeanie Deans 
and Reuben Butler are concerned, forms a full explanation of 
the preceding narrative up to their meeting on the island as 
already mentioned. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

« 

“ I conio/’ he said “ my love, my hfe, 

And — nature’s dearest name — my wife : 

Thy father’s house and friends resign, 

My home, my friends, my sire, are thme.” 

Logan. 

The meeting of Jeanie and Butler, under circumstances pro- 
mising to crown an affection so long delayed, was rather affecting 
from its simple sincerity thap from its uncommon vehemence of 
feeling. David Deans, whose practice was sometimes a little 
different from his tlioory, appalled them at first, by giving them 
the opinion of sundry t)f the suffering preachers and champions 
of his younger days, that marriage, though honourable by tlie 
laws of Scripture, was yet a state over-rashly coveted by pro- 
fessors, and specially by young ministers, whose desire, he said, 
was at whiles too inordinate for kirks, stipends, and wives, which 
had frequently occasioned over-ready compliance with the general 
defections of the times. He endeavoured to make them aware 
also, that hasty wedlock had been the bane of many a savoury 
professor — that the unbelieving wife bad too often reversed the 
text, and perverted tlie believing husband — tiiat when the 
famous Donald Cargill, being then hiding in Lee- Wood, in 
Lanarksliire, it being killing-time, did, upon importunity, marry 
Robert Marshal of Starry ^aw, he had thus expressed himself : 
“ What hath induced R(>bert to marry this woman ? her ill will 
overcome his good — he will not keep the way long — his thriving 
days are done.” To the sad accomplishment of which prophecy 
BNivid said he was himself a living witness, for Robert Marshal, 
having fallen into foul compliances with the enemy, went home. 
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and heard the curates^ declined into other etepn of defection, and 
became lightly esteemed. Indeed, he observed, that the great 
upholders of the standard, Cargill, Peden, Cameron, and Renwick, 
had less delight in tying the bonds of matrimony than in any 
other piece of tlieir ministerial work ; ajid although tliey would 
neither dissuade tlie parties, nor refuse their office, they con- 
sidered tlie being called to it as an evidence of indifference, on 
the part of those between whom it was solemnized, to the many 
grievous things of the day. Notwithstanding, however, that 
marriage was a snare unto many, David was of opinion (as, 
indeed, he had shewed in his practice) that it was in itself 
honourable, especially if times were such that honest men could 
be secure against being sliot, hanged, or banished, and had ane 
competent livelihood to maintain themselves, and those tliat 
might come alter them. “And, therefore,” as he concluded 
something abruptly, addressing Jeanie and Butler, who, with 
factes as high-coloured as crimson, had been listening to his 
lengtliened argument for and against the holy state of matri- 
mony, “ I will leave you to your ain cracks.” 

As their private conversation, however interesting to them- 
selves, might probablj^ be very little so to the reader, so far as it 
resj^ected their present feelings and future prospects, we shall 
pass it over, and only mention the infonnation which Jeanie 
received from Butler concerning her sister’s elopement, which 
contained many particulars tliat she liad been unable to extract 
from her father. 

Jeanie learned, therefore, that, for three days after her piirdon 
had arrived, Effie had been the inmate of her father’s house at 
St Leonard's — that the interviews betwixt David and his erring 
child, whicli had taken place before slie was liberated from 
prison, had been touching in the extreme ; but Butler could not 
suppress his opinion, that, when he was freed from the apprehen- 
sion of losing her in a manner so horrible, her father liad 
tightened the bands of discipline, so as, in some degree, to gall 
the feelings and aggravate the irritability of a spirit naturally 
impatient and petulant, and now doubly so from the sense of 
merited disgrace. 

On the third night, Effie disappeared from St Leonard’s, 
leaving no intimation wha.tevcr of the route she had taken. 
Butler, however, set out in pursuit of her, and with much trouble 
traced her |owards a little landing-place, formed by a small brook 
which enters the sea betwixt Musselburgh and Edinburgh. This 
place, which has been since made into a small harbour, surrounded 
by many villas and lodging-houses, is now termed Portobello. At 
this time it was surrounded by a waste common, covered with 
furze, and unffiequented, save by hshing-boats, and now and then 
a smuggling luggei’* A vessel of this description had been hover- 
sag in the firm at the time of Effie’s elopement, and, as Butler 
amvtained, a boat had come ashore in the evening on which the 
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fugitive had disappeared, and had carried on board a female. An 
tlie vessel made sail immediately, and landed no part of their 
cargo, there seemed little doubt tliat tliey were accomplices of the 
notorious Robertson, and that the vessel had only come into tlie 
firth to carry off his paramour. 

This was made clear by a lettcjr which Butler himself soon 
afterwards received by post, signed- E. D., but without bearing 
any date of place or time. It was miserably ill written and spelt; 
sea-sickness having api>arcntly aided the derangement of Eflie’s 
vei’y irregular orthography and mode of expression. In this 
epistle, however, as in all tliat tliat unfortunate girl said or did, 
there was something to praise as w'ell as to blame. She said in 
her letter, “ That she could not endure that her father and her 
sister slmuld go into banishment, or be partakers of her shame — 
that if her burden was a heavy one, it was of her own binding, 
and she had the more right to bear it alone, — that in future they 
could not be a comfort to her, or she to them, since every look 
and word of her father put her in mind of her transgression, and 
was like to drive her mad, — that she had nearly lost lier judgment 
during the three days she was at St Leonard’s her father 
meant vveel by her, and all men, but be did not know Uie dreadful 
pain lie gave her in casting up her sins. If Jeanie had been at 
hame, it might hae dune better — Jeanie was ane, like the angels 
in heaven, that rather weep for sinners, than reckon their trans* 
gressions. But she should never see Jeanie ony mair, and that 
was the thouglit tliat gave her the saircst heart of a’ that luid 
enme and gane yet. On her bended knees would she pray for 
Jeanie, iiiglit and day, baith for wliat she had done, and what she 
had scorned to do, in her behalf ; for what a thought would it 
have been to her at that moment o’ time, if that upright creature 
had made a fault to save her ! She desired her father would give 
Jeanie a’ the gear — her ain (L e. Effio’s) motlier’s and a’ — She 
had made a deed, giving up her right, and it was in Mr Novit’s 
hand — Wai’ld’s gear was henceforward the least of her cai'e, nor 
was it likely to be mucUe her mister — She hoped this would 
make it easy for her sister to settle and immediately after this 
expression, she wished Butler himself all good things, in return 
for his kindness to her. “ For herself,” she said, " she kend her 
lot would be a waesome ane, but it was of her own framing, sae 
she desired the less pity. But, for her friends’ satisfaction, she 
wislied them to know that slie was gaun nae ill gate— that they who 
liad done her raaist wrong were now willing to do her what justice 
was in their power ; and she would, in some waiidly respects, be 
far better off than slie deserved. But she desired her family to 
remain satisfied with tliis assurance, and give themselves no 
trouble in making fartlier inquiries after her.” 

To David Deans and to Butler this letter gave very littlo com- 
fort ; for wliat was to be expected from tliis unfortunate girl’s 
uniting her fate to that of a character so notorious as Robertson^ 
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who they readily guessed was alluded to in the last sentence, 
excepting that she should become the partner and victim of his 
future crimes. Jcanic, who knew (jleorge Staunton’s character 
and real rank, saw her sister’s situation und(5r a ray of better 
hope. She augured well of the haste he had shewu to reclaim his 
interest in Effie, and she trusted lie had made her his wife. If 
so, it seemed improbable that, with his exjieeted fortune, and 
high connections, he should again resume the life of criminal 
adventure which he had led, especially since, as matters stood, 
his life depended upon his keeping his own secret, which could 
only be done by an entire change of his habits, and particularly 
by avoiding all tliose who had known the heir of Willingham 
under the character of the audacious, criminal, and condemned 
Robertson. 

She thought it most likely that the couple would go abroad for 
a few years, and not return to England until the affair of Porteous 
was totally forgotten. Jeaiiie, therefore, saw more hopes for her 
sister than Butler or her father had been able to perceive ; but 
she was not at liberty to impart the comfort which she felt in 
believing that she would be secure from the pressure of poverty, 
and in httlc risk of being seduced into the paths of guilt. She 
could not have explained this without making public what it was 
essentially necessary for Effie’s chance of comfort to conceal, the 
identity, namely, of George Staunton and George llobertson. 
After ^1, it was dreadful to tluiik that Effie liad united herself to 
a man condemned for felony, and liable to trial for murder, what- 
ever might be his rank in life, and the degree of his repentance. 
Besides, it was melancholy to reflect, that, she herself being in 
possession of the w’holo dreadful secret, it was most probable he 
would, out of regard to his owm feelings, and fear for his safety, 
never again permit her to see poor Effie. After perusing and 
re-perusing her sister’s valedictory letter, slie gave ease to her 
feelings in a flood of tears, whicli Butler in vain endeavoured to 
check by every soothing attention in his power. She was obliged, 
however, at length to look up and wipe her eyes, for her father, 
thinking hfj had allowed the lovers time enough for conference, 
was now advancing towards them from the Lodge, accompanied 
by the Captain of Knockdunder, or, as liis friends called him for 
brevity’s sake, Duncan Knock, a title which some youthful exploits 
had rendered peculiarly appropriate. 

This Duncan of Knockdunder was a person of first-rate impor- 
tance in the island of Roseneath, and the continental parishes of 
Knocktarlitie, Kilinun, and so forth ; nay, his influence extended 
as far as Cowal, where, however, it was obscured by that of 
another factor. The Tower of Knockdunder still occupies, witli 
its remains, a cliff overhanging the Holy Loch. Duncan swore 
it had been a royal castle ; if so, it was one of die smaUest, the 
space within only forming a square of sixteen feet, and bearing 
t&erefore a ridiculous proportion to the thickness of- the wallS| 
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which was ten feet at least. Such as it was, however, it had long 
given the title of Captain, equivalent to that of Chatellain, to the 
ancestors of Duncan, who were retainers of the house of Argyle> 
and held a hereditary jurisdiction under tliem, of little extent 
indeed, but which had great consequence in their own eyes, 
and was usually administered witli a vigour somewhat beyond 
► the law. 

The present representative of that ancient family was a stout 
short man about fifty, whose pleasure it was to unite in his own 
person the dress of the Highlands and Lowlands, wearing on lus 
head a black tie-wig, surmounted by a fierce cocked-hat, deeply 
guarded with gold lace, while the rest of his dress consisted of the 
plaid and philabcg. t,)mican superintended a district which was 
partly Highland, partly Lowland, and therefore might be supposed 
to combine their national habits, in order to shew his impartiality 
to Trojan or Tyrian. The incongruity, liowevtT, had a whimsical 
and ludicrous effect, as it made his head and body look as if 
belonging to different individuals ; or, as some one said who had 
seen the executions of the insurgent prisoners in it seemed 
as if some Jacobite enchanter, having I'ecalled the sufferers to 
life, had clapped, in his haste, an Englishman’s head on a High- 
lander’s body. To finish tiic* poilrait, the bearing of the gracious 
Duncan was brief, bluff, and consequential, and Uie upward turn 
of his short copper-coloured nose indicated that he was somewhat 
addicted to wrath and usquebaugh. 

When tliis dignitary had advanced up to Butler and to Jeanie, 
“ I take tile freedom, Mr Deans,” he said, in a very consequen- 
tial manner, ^ to salute your daughter, whilk 1 presume this 
young lass to be — I kiss every pretty girl that comes to Rose- 
neath, in virtue of my office.” Having made this gallant speech, 
he took out his quid, saluted Jeanie with a hearty smack, and 
bade her welcome to Argyle’s country. Then addi^ssing Butler, 
he said, Ye maun gang ow^er and meet the carle ministers 
yonder the morn, for they will want to do your job, and synd it 
flown with usquebaugh doubtless- — they seldom m^e dry wark 
in this kintra.” , 

“And the Laird” — said David Deans, addressing Butler in 
farther explanation, 

“ The Captain, man,” interrupted Duncan ; “ folk winna ken 
wha ye are speaking about, unless ye gie shcntlemens their 
proper title.” 

“ The Captain, then,” said David, “ assures me that the call is 
unanimous on tlie part of the parishioners — a real harmonious 
call, Reuben.” 

“ 1 pelieve,” said Duncan, “ it was as harmonious as could pe 
expected, when the tae half o’ the bodies were clavering Sasse- 
nach, and the t’other skirling Gaelic, like sea-maws and clack- 
geese before a storm. Ane wad hae needed the gift of tongue 
to ken preeeesly wliat tlicy said — but 1 pelieve the best end of it 
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waft, ^ Long Live MacCallummoro and Knockdimdnr !’ — And as 
to its being an unanimous call, I wad be glad to ken fat business 
the carles have to call ony thing or ony body but what the Duke 
and myscll likes V* 

“ Nevertheless,” said Mr Butler, if any of the parishioners 
have any scruples, which somt'times happen in the mind of 
sincere professors, I should be happy of an opportunity of +rying • 
to remove ” 

^ ** Never fash your peard about it, man,” interrupted Duncan 
Knock — ‘‘Leave it a’ to me. — Scruple ! dcil aiio o’ them has 
been bred up to scruple ony thing that they ’re bidden to do. And 
if sic a thing sold happen as ye speak o’ ye sail see the sincere 
professor, as ye ca’ him, towed at the stern of my boat for a few 
furlongs. I ’ll try if the water of the Daly Loch winiia wash oflF 

scruples as wed as fleas — Cot tarn ! ” 

The rest of Duncan’s threat was lost in a growling gurgling 
sort of sound, wdiich he made in his throat, and which menaced 
recusants with no gentle means of conversion. David Deans 
w'ould^ certiiiuly have given battle in defence of the right of tlio 
C'hristian congregation to b(* consulted in the choice of their own 
pastor, wliich, in his estimation, was one of the choicest and most 
inalienable of their privileges ; but he had again engaged in close 
(jonversation with Jeanie, and, with more interest than he w'as in 
use to take in affairs foreign alike to bis occupation and to his 
TCligious tenets, was inquiring into the |>articulars of her London 
journey. This was, perhaps, fortunate for the new -formed friend- 
ship betwixt him and the Captain of Knockdunder, which rested, 
in David’s estimation, upon the proofs he had given of his skill 
in managing stock ; but, in reality, upon tlio special charge 
transmitted to Duncan from the Duke and his agtuit, to behave 
with the utmost attention to Deans and his family. 

“ And now, sirs,” said Duncan, in a commanding tone, “ I am 
to pray ye a’ to come in to your supper, for yonder is Mr Archi- 
bald halt famished, and a Saxon woman, that looks as if her eon 
were fleeing out o’ her head wi’ fear and wonder, as if she had 
n#ver seen a shentleman in a philabeg peforc.” 

“ And l^uben Butler,” said David, “ wdll doubtless desire 
instantly to retire, that ho may prepare his mind for the exercise 
of to-morrow, that his work may suit the day, and be an offering 
of a sweet savour in the nostrils of the reverend presbytery.” 

Hout tout, man, it ’s but little ye ken about them,” interrupted 
tlie Captain. “ Teil a ane o’ them wad gie tlie savour of tlie hot 
venison pasty which I smell” (timiing his squab nose up in the 
air) “ a’ the way frae the Lodge, for a’ that Mr Putler, or you 
either, can say to tliem.” 

David groaned ; but judging he had to do with a Gallic, as he 
said, did not think it worth his while to give battle. They fol- 
lowed tiie Captain to the house, and arranged themselves with 
p:eat ceremony round a well-loaded supper-table* > The only 
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othor circumatanL'p of the evening worthy to be recorded is, that 
Butler proiKumced tlie blessing ; that Knockdunder found it too 
long, and David Deans censured it as too short, from which the 
charitable reader may conclude it was exactly tho proper length. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Now turn the I’suhns of I^avul ower 
And hit wj’ lioly clangor ; 

Of double verse come gic us four. 

And akirl up tlie itangor. 

BirriNS. 

The next w'as the important day, when, according to the forms 
and ritual of the Scottish Kirk, Reuben Butler was to be ordained 

minister of Knockbirlitie by the Presbytery of , And so eager 

were the whole party, that all, excepting Mrs Dutton, the destined 
Cowslip of Inverary, were stirring at an early liour. 

'J’heir host, whose? appetite was as quick and keen as his temper, 
w'as not long in Bummoning them to a substantial breh-kfast, where 
there were at least a dozen of different preparations of milk, 
plenty of cold meat, scores boiled alid roasted eggs, a huge cag of 
butter, half a firkin herrings boiled and broiled, fresh and 
and tea and coffee for tlicm that liked it, wliich, as their landlord 
assured them, ^vitli a nod and a wink, pointing, at the same time, 
to a little cutter wliich seemed dodging under the lee of the island, 
cost them little beside the fetching ashore. 

Is the contraband tra<le permitted here so openly I” said 
Butler. “ I should think it veiy mifavourable to the people’s 
morals.” 

“ The Duke, Mr Putler, has gien nae oi-ders concerning the 
putting of it down,” said the magistrate, and seemed to think 
that he had said all that was necessary to justify his counivance. 

Butler was a man of prudence, and aware that real good can 
only be obtained by remonstrance when remonstrance is well- 
timed ; BO for the present he said nothing more on the subject. 

When breakfast was half over, in flounced Mrs Dolly, as fine 
as a blue sacque and cherry-coloured ribands could make her. 

“ Good-morrow to you, madam,” said the master of ceremonies ; 
" I trust your early rising will not skaith ye.” 

The dWe apologized to Captain Kiiockunder, as she was 
pleased to term their entertainer ; “ hut, as we say in Cheshire,” 
she added, “ I was like the Mayor of Altringham, who lies in bed 
while his breeches are mending, for the girl did not bring up tlie 
right bundle to my room, till she had brought up ail the others 
by mistake one after t’other. — Well, I supi)OBe we are ail for 
church to-day, as I understand — Pray may 1 be so bold as to 
ask, if it is the fashion for you North-country gentlemen to go to 
church in your petticoats, Captain Knockunder V* 
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“ Captain of Knockdunder, madam^ if you please, for I knock 
under to no man ; and in respect of my jpirb, I shall go to church 
as I am, at your borvice, madam ; for if 1 were to lie in bed like 
your Major What-d*ye-eallum, till my preeches were mended, I 
might be there all my life, aecing 1 never had a pair of them on 
my person but twice in my life*, which 1 am pound to remember, 
it pcing when the Duke brought his Duchess here, when her grace 
pehoved to bo pleasured ; so I e’en porrowed tlie minister’s trews 
for the twa days his Grace was pleased to stay — but 1 will put 
myself under sic confinement again for no man on earth, or woman 
eitlier, but her Grace being always excepted, as in duty pound.” 

The mistress of the milking-pail stared, but, making no answer 
to this round declaration, immediately proceeded to shew, that 
the alarm of tlie preceding evening had in no degree injured her 
appetite. 

When the meal was finished, the Captain proposed to them to 
take boat, in order that Mistress Jeanio might see her new place 
of residence, and that he himself might inquire whetlier the 
necessary preparations had been made there, and at the Manse, 
for receiving tlie future inmates of these mansions. 

The morning was delight^il, and the huge mountain-shadows 
slept upon llie mirror’d wave of the Firth, almost as little dis- 
turbed as if it bad been an inland lake. Even Mrs Dutton’s 
lears no longer annoyed her. She had been infoimed by Archi- 
bald, that there was to be some sort of juiiketting after the sermon, 
and that was what slie loved dearly ; and as for the water, it was 
so still that it would look quite like a pleasuring on the Thames. 

The whole party being embarked, therefore, in a largo boat, 
wliich the captain called his coach and six, and attended by a 
smaller one termed his gig, the gallant Duncan steered straight 
upon the little tower of the old-fashioned church of Kuocktarlitie, 
and the exertions of six stout rowers sp<*d them rapidly on their 
voyage. As they neared the land, the hills appeared to recede 
from them, and a little valley, formed by the descent of a small 
river from the mountains, evolved itself us it were upon Hieir 
approach. The style of the country on each side was simply 
pastoral, and resembled, in appearance and character, the descrip- 
tion of a forgotten Scottish poet, which runs nearly thus : — 

“ The water gently down a level slid, 

With little din, but coutby what U made ( 

On ilka side the trees grew thick and lang, 

And wi’ the wild birds* notes were a* in sang ; 

On either side, a full bow-shot and mair, 

The green was even, gowany, and fair ; 

Witli easy slope on every hand the braes 
To the hills* feet with scatter’d budies raise ; 

With goats and shee^ aboon, and kye below, 

The bwny bonks all in a swarm did go.’* * 


O Rois'i rortfunate Shepherdess. Edit I77B, p. as. 
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They landed in this Highland Arcadia, at the mouth of tljc 
small stream whi(;h watered the delightful and peaceable valley. 
Inliabitants of several descriptions came to pay their respects U) 
the Caj)tain of Knockdunder, a homage which he was very per- 
emptory in exacting, and to see the new settlers. Some of these 
were men after David Deans’s own heart, elders of the kirk- 
session, zealous professors, from the Lennox, Lanarkshire, and 
Ayrshire, to wlioni the preceding Duke of Argyle had given 
rooms in this corner of his estate, because they had suiferecl for 
joining his father, tlie unfortunate Earl, during his ill-fatod 
attempt in 1 686. These were cakes of the right leaven for David 
regaling himself with ; and, had it not heen for this circumstance, 
he has been heard to say, " that the Captain of Knockdunder 
would have swore him out of the country in twenty-four hours, 
sati awsonie it was to ony thinking soul to hoar his imprecations, 
upon the slightest temptation that crossed his humour.” 

Besides tlicso, there were a wilder set of parishioners, moun- 
taineers from the upper glen and adjacent hill, who spoke Gaelic, 
went about armed, and wore the Highland dress. But the strict 
commands of tlie Duke had established such good' order in this 
part of his territories, that the Gael and Saxons lived upon the 
best possible tenns of good neighbourhood. 

They fii’st visited the Manse, as the parsonage is termed in 
Scotland. It was old, hut in good repair, and stood snugly 
embosomed in a grove of sycamore, with a well-stocked garden 
in front, bounded by the small river, which was partly visible 
from the windows, partly concealed by the bushes, trees, and 
bounding hedge. Within, tlie house looked less comfortable than 
it might have been, for it had been neglected by the late incum- 
bent ; but workmou had been labouring under the directions of 
the Captain of Knockdunder, and at the expense of the Duke of 
Argyle, to put it into some order. The old "plenishing” had 
been removed, and neat, but plain household furniture had been 
sent down by the Duke in a brig of his own, called the Caroline, 
and was now ready to be placed in order in the apartments. 

The gracious Duncan, finding matters were at a stand among 
the workmen, sumiiiuiied before him the delinquents, and im- 
pressed all who heard him with a sense of his autlioril^, by the 
penalties with which he threatened them for their delay. Mulct- 
ing them ill half their charge, he assured them, would be the 
least of it ; for, if they were to neglect his pleasure and the Duke’s, 
" he would be tamn’d if be paid them the t’ other half either, and 
they might seek law for it where they could get it.” The work- 
people humbled tliemselves before the offended dignitary, and 
spake him soft and fair ; and at length, upon Mr Butler reckling 
to his mind that it was the ordination-day, and that the workmen 
were probably tliinking of going to chur^, Knockdunder agreed 
to forgive them, out of respect to their new minister. 

" But an I catch them n^glecking my duty again, Mr Putler, 

VOL. YII. B 
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the teil pc in me if flic kirk shall be an excuse ; for what has the 
like o’ them rapparees to do at the kirk ony day put Sundays, or 
tlion either, if the Duke and I has the noceasitous uses for them 

It may bo jessed with what feclinf^s of quiet satisfaction and 
delight Butler looked forward to spending his days, honoured 
and useful as he trusted to be, in this sequestored valley, and how 
often an intelligent glance was exchanged betwixt him and Jeanie, 
whose good-humom*ed face looked positively handsome, from the 
expression of modesty, and, at the same time, of satisfaction, 
which she wore when visiting the apartments of which she was 
soon t6 call herself mistress. She was left at liberty to give more 
open indulgence to her feelings of delight and admiration, when, 
leaving the Manse, the company proceeded to examine the des- 
tined habitation of David Deans. 

Jeanio found with plcasm'e that it was not above a musket-shot 
from tlic Manse : for it had been a bar to her happiness to tliink 
she might be obliged to reside at a distance from her father, 
and she was aware that tliero were strong objections to his 
actually living in the same house witli Butler. But tliis brief 
distance was the very thing which die could have wished. 

The farm-houFC was on the plan of an improved cottage, and 
contrived with great regard to convenience ; an excellent little 
garden, an orciiard, and a set of offices complete, according to the 
best ideas of the time, combined to render it a most desirable 
liabitation for the practical farmer, and far superior to tlie hovel 
at Woodond, and the small house at Saint Leonard’s Crags. The 
situation was considerably higher tlian that of tlie Manse, and 
fronted to tlic west. The windows commanded an enchanting view 
of the little vale over which the mansion seemed to preside, the 
windings of tho stream, and the firth, viith its associated lakos 
and romantic islands. The hills of Dumbartonshire, once pos- 
sessed by the fierce clan of MacFarlanes, formed a crescent 
behind the valley, and far to the right were seen the dusky and 
more gigantic mountains of Argyleshire, with a seaward view of 
the sliattercd and thundcr-splitten peaks of Arran. 

But to Jeauie, whose taste for tho picturesque, if slie had any 
by nature, had never been awakened or cultivated, the sight of 
the faitliful old May Ilottly, as she opened the door to receive 
them in her clean toy, Sunday’s russet-gown, and blue apron, 
nicely smooilied down before her, was wortli the whole varied 
landscape. The raptures of tlie faithful old creature at seeing 
Jeanio wore equal to her own, as she hastened to assure her, 
that badtfi the gudeman and the beasts had been as weol seen 
after as she possibly could contrive.” Separating her from the 
rest of the company, May then hurried her young mistress to th<i 
offices, that she might receive the compliments sho ex|>ected for 
her care of the cows. Jeanie rejoiced, in the simplicity of her 
heart, to see her charge once more ; and tho mute favourites of 
our heroine, Gbwans, and the other8,«acluiowledged her presence 
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by lowing, turning round their broad and decent brows when they 
heard her well-known “ Pruli, my leddy — pruh, my woman,”" 
and, by various indications, known only to tliose who have studieii 
the habits of the milky mothers, shewing sensible pleasure as she 
approached to caress them in their turn. 

‘‘ The very brute beasts are glad ter see ye again,” said May ; 
“ but nao wonder, Jeanie, for ye were aye kind to beast and 
body. And 1 maun learn to ca’ ye mistress now, Jeanie, since 
ye hae been up to Lunnon, and seen the Duke, and the King, 
and a’ the braw I'oUi. But wha kens,” added the old dame slyly, 
“ what I *11 hae to ca’ ye forby mistress, for I am thinking it 
wunna laug be Deans.” 

“ Ca* me your ain Jeanie, May, and then ye can never gang 
wrang.” 

In the cow-house which they examined, there was one animal 
which Jeanie looked at till the tears gushed from her eyes. May, 
who had watched her with a sympathizing expression, imme- 
diately observed, in an under tone, “ The gudeman aye sorts 
that beast himsell, and is kinder to it than ony beast'in the byre ; 
and 1 noticed he was that way e’en when he was angriest, and 
had maist cause to be angry. — £h, sirs ! a parent’s heart’s a 
queer thing ! — Moiiy a warsle he has had for that puir lassie — 1 
am thinking he petitions mair for her than for yoursull, hinny ; 
for what can he plead for you but just to wish you the blessing 
ye deserve 2 And when I sleepit ayont the hallan, when we 
came first here, ho was often earnest a* night, and 1 could hear 
him come ower and ower again wi*, * Eific — puir blinded mis- 
guided thing V it was ^ye ‘ Eftie I Effie I ’ — If that puir wandering 
lamb comena into tlie shcepfauld in the Shepherd’s ain time, it 
will be an unco wonder, for I wot she has been a child of 
prayers. O, if the puir prodigal wad return, sae blithely as tlie 
goodman wad kill tlie fatted calf! — tJiough Brockie’s calf will no 
bo fit for killing this three weeks yet.” 

And then, with the discursive talent of persons of her descrip- 
tion, she pot once more afioat in her account of domestic affairs, 
and left this delicate and affecting topic. 

Having looked at every thing in the offices and the cl^ry, 
and expressed her satisfaction with the maimer in which matters 
had been managed in her absence, Jeanie rejoined the rest of tlie 
party, who were surveying the interior of the house, all excepting 
David Deans and Butler, who had gone down to the church to 
meet the kirk-session and the clergymen of the presbytery, and 
arrange matters for the duty of the day. 

In the interior of the cottage all was clean, neat, and suitable 
to the exterior. It had been originally built and furnished by 
tlie Duke, as a retreat for a favom*ite domestic of the higher 
class, who did not long enjoy it, and had been dead only a few 
months, so that every thing was in excellent taste and good 
order. But in Jeanie’s bedroom was a neat trunk, which had 
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greatly excited Mrs Dutton’s curiosity, for she was sure tliat the 
direction, “ For Mrs Jean Deans, at Auclnngower, parish of 
Knocktarlitie,” was the writing of Mrs Semple, the Duchess’s 
own woman. May Hcttly produced the key in a sealed parcel, 
which bore the same address, and attached to the key was a 
label, intimating that the trunk and its contents were “ a token 
of remembrance to Jeanie Deans, from her friends tlie Duchess 
of Argyle and the young ladies.” The trunk, hastily opened, as 
the reader will pot doubt, was found to be full of wearing 
apparel of the best quality, suited to Jeanie’s rank in life ; and to 
most of tlie articles the names of the particular donors were 
attached, as if to make J eanie sensible not only of the general, 
but of the individual interest she had excited in the noble family. 
To name tlic various articles by their appn)priate names, would 
be to attempt things unatteinpted yet in prose or rhyme ; besides, 
that the old-fashioned tenns of manteauH, sacfjnes, kissing-strings, 
and so forth, w'ould convey but little information even to Uie 
milliners of the present day. 1 shall deposit, however, an accu- 
rate inventory of the contents of the trunk with my kind frit'ud, 
Miss Martlia BuskbodJ?, who has promised, sliould the public 
curiosity seem interested in tlie subject, to supply me with a 
professional glossary and commentary. Suffice it to say, that the 
gift was such as became the donors, and was suited to the situa- 
tion of the receiver ; that every thing was handsome and appro- 
priate, and nothing forgotten which belonged to tho wardrobe of 
a young person in Jeanie’s situation in life, the destined bride of 
a respectable clergyman. 

Article after article was displayed, commented upon, and 
admired, to the wonder of May, wlio declared, “ she didna think 
the Queen had mair or better claise,” and somewhat to the envy 
of the northern Cowslip. This unamiablc, but not veiy unnatural, 
disposition of mind, broke forth in sundry unfounded criticisms 
to the disparagement of the articles, as tliey were severally 
exhibited. But it assumed a more direct character, when, at the 
bottom of all, was found a dress of white silk, very plainly made, 
but still of white silk, and French silk to boot, with a paper pinned 
to it| bearing that it was a present from tlie Duke of Argyle to 
his travelling companion, to be worn on the day when she should 
change her name. 

Mrs Dutton could forbear no longer, but whispered into Mr 
Archibald’s ear, that it was a clever thing to be a Scotchwoman : 
“ Sho supposed all her sisters, and she had half a dozen, might 
have been hanged, without any one sending her a present of a 
pocket handkercliief.” 

‘‘ Or without your making any exertion to save them, Mrs 
Dolly,” answered Archibald only. — “ Bui I am surpri*fed we do 
not hear the bell yet,” said he, looking at his watch. 

Fat ta deil, Mr Archibald,” answered the Captain of Knock- 
dunder, " wad hae them I'ing tlie beU before 1 am ready to 
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fjang to kirk? — I wad gar the bedrid eat the bell-rope, if ho 
took ony sic freedom. But if ye want to hear the bell, I will 
just shew myscll on the knowe-hcad, and it will begin jowing 
forthwith.’^ 

Accordingly, so soon as they sallied out, and that the gold- 
laced hat of the Captain was seen rising like Hesper above the 
dewy verge of tlio rising ground, the clash (for it w'as rather a 
clash than a clang) of the boll was heard from the old moss-grown 
tower, and the clapper continued to thump its cracked sides all 
file while tliey advanced towards the kirk, Duncan exhorting 
them to take their own time, for teil ony sport wad he till he 
came.” * 

Accordingly, the hell only changed to the final and impatient 
chime when they crossed the stile ; and rang in,” that is, con- 
cluded its mistuned summons, when they had entered the Duke’s 
seat, in the little kirk, where tlie whole party arranged themselves, 
witli Duncan at their head, excepting David Deans, who already 
octaipicd a seat among tlie elders. 

The business of the day, witli a particular detail of which it is 
unnecessary to trouble the reader, wxis gone through according to 
the establislujd fonn, and the sermon pronounced upon the occa- 
sion had tlie good fortune to please even tho critical David Deans, 
though it was only an hour and a quarter long, which David 
termed a short allowance of spiritual provender. 

llio preacher, wdio was a divine that held many of David’s 
opinions, privately apologized for his brevity by saying, That 
he observed the Captain w'as gauiiting grievously, and that if he 
had detained him longer, there was no knowing how long he 
might bo in paying the next term’s victual stipend.’’ 

David groaned to find that such carnal motives could have 
influence upon the mind of a powerful preacher. He had, 
indeed, been scandalized by another circumstance during the 
scrvjce. 

So soon as tho congregation were seated after prayers, and the 
clergyman had read his text, tlie gracious Duncan, after rum- 
maging the leathern purse which hung in front of his petticoat, 
produced a short tobacco-pipe made of iron, and observed, almost 
aloud, "I hae forgotten my spleuchan — Lachlan, gang down to 
the clachaii, and bring mo up a pennyworth of twist.” Six arms, 
tlie nearest within reach, presented, with an obedient start, as 
many tobacco-pouches to the man of office. He made choice of 
one with a nod of acknowledgment, filled his pipe, lighted it with 
the assistance of his pistol-flint, and smoked witli infinite com- 
posure during the whole time of the sermon. When the dis- 
course was finished, he knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
replaced it in its sporran, returned the tobacco pouch or 
spleuchan to its o^ner, and joined in the prayer with decency 
and attention. 

* See Note, AA. ToUuu/ to Service in Scotland, 
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At the end of the service, when Butler had been admitted 
minister of the kirk of Knockterlitie, with all its spiritual immu- 
nities and privileges, David, who had frowned, groaned, and mur- 
mured at Ivnockdunder’s irreverent demeanour, communicated 
his plain thoughts of the matter to Isaac Mciklehose, one of the 
elders, with whom a reverential aspect and huge grizzle wig had 
especially disposed him to seek fraternization. “ It didna 
become a ^ild Indian,” David said, “ much less a Christian, and 
a gentleman, to sit in the kirk puffing tobacco-reek, as if he were 
in a change-house.” 

Meiklehose shook his head, and allowed it was “far frae 
beseeming — But what will ye say ? The Captain’s a queer hand, 
and to speak to him about that or ony thing else tliat crosses the 
maggot, wad be to set the kiln a-low. lie keeps a high hand 
ower the country, and we couldna deal wi’ the Hielandmen with- 
out his protection, sin* a’ the keys o’ the kintray lungs at his 
belt ; and he 's no an ill body in the main, and inaistry, ye ken, 
maws the meadows doun.” 

“ That may be very true, neighbour,” said David ; “ but 
Reuben Butler isna the man I take him to be, if he disna learn 
the ('aptain to fuff his pipe some other gate than in God’s house, 
or the (piarter be ower.” 

“ Fair and softly gangs far,” said Meiklehose ; “ and if a fule 
may gie a wise man a counsel, I wad hae liim think twice or he 
mells with Knockdunder — Ho suld hae a lang-shankit spune 
that wad sup kail wi’ the deil. But they are a’ away to their 
dinner to the change-house, and if we dinna mend our i)ace, 
we *11 come short at meal-time.” 

David accompanied his friend without answer ; but began to 
feci from expcrien<?e, that the glen of Knocktarlitie, like the rest 
of the world, was haunted by its own special subjects of regret 
and discontent. His mind was so much occupied by considering 
tlie best means of converting Duncan of Knock to a sen^e of 
reverent decency during public worship, that he altogether forgot 
to inquire, whether Butler was called upon to subscribe the oaSis 
to government. 

Some have insinuated, tliat his neglect on tliis head was, in 
some degree, intentional ; but 1 think tliis explanation mconsis- 
tent with the simplicity of my friend David’s charactcu*. Neither 
have I ever been able, by the most minute inquiries, to know 
whether tlie formula^ at which he so much scrupled, had been 
exacted from Butler, aye or no. The books of the kirk-sesaian 
might have tlirown some light on this matter ; but unfortunately 
they were destroyed in the year 1746, by one Donacha Dhu na 
Dunaigh, at the instance, it was said, or at least bv the conniv- 
ance, of thd gracious Duncan of Knock, who had a desire to 
obliterate the recorded foibles of a certain Khtc Finlaysorf. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Nnw butt arJ ben the change-house fills 
AVi’ yill-caup conunentators, — 

Here’s crying out for bakes au(l gills» 

And thci'G the pint-stoup clatters. 

Wi* thick and thrang, ana loud and lang, — 

Wi’ logic and wi* scripture, 

They raise a dm that in the end 
Is like to breed a rupture, 

O’ wrath that day. 

Burns. 

A PLENTIFUL entertainment, at the Duke of Argyle^s cost, 
regaled the reverend gentlemen who had assisted at tiio ordina- 
tion of Reuben Butler, and almost all the respectable part of tlie 
parish. The feast was, indeed, such as the country itself fur- 
iiislied ; for plenty of all the requisites for “ a rough and round ” 
dinner were always at Duncan of Knock’s command. There was 
the beef and mutton on the braes, the fresh and salt-water fish 
in the lochs, the brooks, and firth ; game of every kind, from the 
deer to tlie leveret, were to be had for the killing, in the Duke’s 
forests, moors, heaths, and mosses ; and for liquor, home-brewed 
ale flowed as freely as water ; brandy and usquebaugh bodi were 
had in those happy times witliout duty ; even white wine and 
claret were got for nothing, since the Duke’s extensive rights of 
admiralty gave him a title to all the wine in cgsk which is 
drifted ashore on the westt^rn coast and isles of Scotland, wlien 
shipping have suffered by severe weather. In short, as Duncan 
boasted, the entertainment did not cost MacCallummore a plack 
out of his sporran, and was nevertheless not only liberal, but 
overflowing. 

The Duke’s hcAlth was solemnized in a bona fide bumper, and 
David Deans himself added perhaps the first huzza that liis lungs 
had ever uttered, to swell the shout with which the pledge was 
received. Nay, so exalted in heart was he upon this memorable 
occasion, and so much disposed to bo indulgent, that he expressed 
no dissatisfaction when three bagpipers struck up, The Camp- 
Wls are coming.” The health of the reverend minister of 
Kiiocktarlitie was received with similar honours ; and tliere was 
a roar of laughter, when one of his brethren slyly subjoined the 
addition of, “ A good wife to our brother, to keep the Manse in 
order.” On this occasion David Deans was delivered of his first- 
born joke ; and apparently the parturition was accompanied with 
many throes, for sorely did he twist about his physiognomy, and 
much did he stumble in his speech, before he could express his 
idea, That the lad being now wedded to his spiritual bride, it 
was hard to threaten him with ane temporal spouse in the same 
day.” He then laughed a hoarse and brief laugh, and was 
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suddenly grave and silent, as if abashed at his own vivacious 
effort. 

After another toast or two, Jeanie, Mrs Dolly, and such of the 
feraalo natives as had honoured the feast with tlicir presence, 
retired to David’s new dwelling at Auchingower, and left tho 
gentlemen to their potations. 

The feast proceeded with great glee. The conversation, where 
Duncan had it under his direction, was not indeed always strictly 
canonical, but David Deans escaped any risk of being scandalized, 
by engaging with one of his neighbom^ in a recapitulation of tho 
sufferings of Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, during what was called 
the invasion of the Highland Host ; the prudent Mr Meiklehose 
cautioning them from time to time to lower their voices, for 

that Duncan Knock’s father had been at that oushiught, and 
brought back muckle gude plenishing, aitd that Duncan was no 
unlikely to hae been there himself, for what he kend.” 

Meanwhile, as the mirth grew fast and furious, the graver 
members of tlie party began to escape as well as they could. 
David Deans accomplished his retreat, and Butler anxiously 
watched an opportunity to follow him. Knockdunder, however, 
desirous, he said, of knowing what stuff was in the now minister, 
had no intention to part witli him so easily, but kept him pinned 
to his side, w^atching him sedulously, and witli obliging violence 
filling his glass to the brim, as often as he could seize an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. At length as tho evening was wearing late, a 
venerable brottier chanced to ask Mr Arcliibald when they might 
hope to sec tlie Duke, tarn canm caput, as he would venture to 
term him, at the Lodge of Koseneath. Duncan of Knock, whose 
ideas were somewhat conglomerated, and who, it may be believed, 
was no great scholar, catching up some imperfect sound of the 
words, conceived the speaker was dewing a parallel between tho 
Duke and Sir Donald Gonne of Sleat; and being of opinion that 
such comparison was odious, snorted thrice, and prepared himself 
to be in a passion. 

To the explanation of the venerable divine the Captain answered, 

1 heard the word Gorme myself, sir, with my aiii ears. D’ ye 
think I do not know Gaelic from Latin I” 

"Apparently not, sir;” — so the clergyman, offended in his 
turn, and taking a pinch of snuff, answered with great coolness. 

The copper nose of the gracious Duncan now became heated 
like the bull of Phalaris, and while Mr Archibald mediated 
betwixt the offended parties, and the attention of the company 
was engaged by their dispute, Butler took an opportunity to effect 
his retreat. 

He found the females at Auchingower, Very anxious for tlie 
breaking up of the convivial party; for it was a part of the 
arrangement, that although David Deans was to remain at 
Auchingower, and Butler was tlmt night to take possession of the 
Manse, yet Jeanie, for whom complete accommpdations were not 
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yet provided in her father’s house, was to return f(;r a day or tvio 
to the Lodge at Uosencath, and the boats had been held in readi- 
ness accordingly. They waited, therefore, for Knockdimder’s 
return, but twilight came, and they still waited in vain. At 
length Mr Archibald, who, as a man of decorum, had taken care 
not to exceed in his coii\iviality, made his appearance, and advised 
the females strongly to return to tl>c island under his escort; 
observing, tliat, from the humour in which he had left the 
Captiiin, it was a great chance whether he budged out of the 
public-house that night, and it was absolutely certain tliat he 
would not bo very fit company for ladies. The gig was at tlicir 
disposal, ho said, and tliere was still pleasant twilight for a party 
on the water. 

Jeanie,wdio had considenible confidence in Archibald’s prudence, 
immediately acquiesced in this proposal; but Mi*s Dolly positively 
objected to the small boat. If the big boat could be g<jtten, she 
«*» greed to set out, otherwise she w^oiild sleep on the floor, rather 
than stir a step. Reasoning with Dolly was out of the question, 
and Archibald did not think the difficulty so pressing as to requircj 
compulsion. He observed, it was not using the Captain very 
politely to deprive him of his coach and six ; “ but as it was in the 
ladies’ service,” ho gallantly said, “ he would use so much free- 
dom — besides the gig would serve the Captsiin’s purpose better, 
as it could come off at any hour of the tide; tlie large boat should, 
therefore, bo at Mrs Dolly’s service.” 

They walked to the beach accordingly, accompanied by Butler, 
It was some time before the boatmen could be assembled, and ere 
they were "v^ll embarked, and ready to depart, the pale moon was 
come over the hill, and flinging a trembling reflection on the 
broad and glittering waves. But so soft and pleasant was the 
night, that Butler, in bidding farewell to Jeanie, had no appre- 
hension for her safety; and, what is >et more extraordinary, Mrs 
Dolly felt no alarm for her own The air was soft, and came 
over the cooling w'ave with sometliing of summer fragrance. The 
beautiful scene of headlands, and capes, and bays, around them, 
with the broad blue chain of mountains, w'ere dimly visible in the 
moonlight ; while every dash of the oars made tlie waters glance 
and sparkle with the brilliant phenomenon called tlio sea fire. 

This last circumstance filled Jeanie with wonder, and served to 
amuse the mind of her companion, until they approached the 
little bay, which seemed to stretch its dark and wooded arms into 
the sea as if to welcome tliem. 

The usual landing-place w as at a quarter of a mile’s distance 
from tlie Lodge, and although the tide did not admit of the largo 
boat coming quite close to the jetty of loose stones which served 
as a pier, Jeanie, who was both bold and active, easily sprung 
ashore ; but Mrs Dolly positively refusing to commit herself to 
the same risk, tlie complaisant Mr Archibald ordered tlie boat 
round to a more regular landing-place, at a considerable distaince 
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along the shore. He then prepared to land himself, that he 
might, in the meanwhile, accompany Jeanie to the Lodge. But 
as there was no mistaking the woodland lane, which led from 
thence to the shore, and as the moonlight shewed her one of the 
white chimneys rising out of the wood which embosomed the 
building, Jeanie declined this favour with thanks, and re(iuested 
him to proceed with Mrs Dolly, who, being in a country where 
the ways were so strange to her, liad mare need of countenance.” 

This, indeed, was a fortunate circumstance, and might even be 
said to save poor Cowslip’s life, if it was true, as she lierself used 
solemnly to aver, that she must positively have expired for fear, 
if she h^ been left alone in the boat with six wild Highlanders 
in kilts. 

The night was so exquisitely beautiful, that Jeanie, instead of 
immediately directing her course towards the Lodge, stood looking 
.after the boat as it again put off from the side, and rowed into the 
little bay, the dark figures of her companions growing less and 
less distinct as they diminished in the distance, and the jorram, 
or melancholy boat-song of the rowers, coming on the ear with 
softened and sweeter sound, until the boat rounded the headland, 
and was lost to her observation. 

Still Jeanie remained in the same posturt*, looking out upon the 
sea. It would, she was aware, be some time ere her companions 
could reach the Lodge, as the distance hy the more convenient 
landing-place w'as considerably greater than from the point where 
slie stood, and she was not sorry to have an opportunity to spend 
the interval by herself. 

The wonderful change which a few weeks had wrqpght in her 
situation, from shame and grief, and almost despair, to honour, 
joy, and a fair prospect of future happiness, passed before her 
eyes with a sensation which brought the tej^rs into them. Yet 
they flowed at the same time from another source. As human 
happiness is never perfect, and as well -constructed minds are 
never more sensible of the distressc^s of those whom they love, 
than when their own situation forms a contrast with them, 
Jeanie’s affectionate regrets turned to the fate of her poor sister 
— the child of so many hopes — the fondled nursling of so many 
3^ears — now an exile, and, what was worse, dependent on the 
will of a roan, of whose habits she had every reason to entertain 
the worst opinion, and who, even in liis strongest paroxysms of 
remorse, had appeared too much a stranger to the feelings of real 
penitence. 

While her thoughts were occupied with these melancholy 
reflections, a shadowy figure seemed to detach itself from tlie 
eopsewood on her right-hwd. Jeanie started, and the stories of 
apparitions and wraiths, seen by solitary travellers in wild situa- 
tions, at such times, and in such an hour, suddenly came full upon 
her imagination. The figure glided on, and as it came betwixt 
her and the moon, she was aware tliat it had the appearance of a 
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woman. A soft voice twice repeated, " Jeanie — Jeanie — 
Was it indeed — could it be tlie voice of her sister? — Was she 
still among the living, or had the grave given up its tenant ? — 
Ere she could state these questions to her own mind, Effie, alive, 
and in the body, had clasped her in her arms, and was straining 
her to her bosom, and devouring her with kisses. ‘‘ I have wan- 
dered here,” she said, “ like a ghaist; to see you, and nac wonder 
you take me for aue — I thought but to see you gang by, or to 
hear the sound of your voice; but to spt'ak to yoursell again, 
Jeanie, was mair than I deserved, and mair tlian I durst pray 
for.” 

‘‘ 0, Effie ! how came ye here alone, and at this hour, and on 
tlie wild sea-bcach ? — Are you sure it ’s your ain living sell 

There was something of Effie’s former humour in her practi- 
cally answering the question by a gentle pinch, more beseeming 
the fingers of a fairy than of a ghost. And again the sisters, 
embraced, and laughed, and wept by turns. 

“ But ye maun gang up wi’ me to the Lodge, Effie,” said 
Jeanie, “ and tell me a" your story — I hae gude folk there that 
will make ye welcome for my sake.” 

Na, na, Jeanie,” replied her sister sorrowfully, — ‘^yc hae 
forgotten what J am — a banished outlawed creature, scarce 
escaped the gallows by your being the bauldest and the best 
sister that ever lived — T ’ll gae near nane o’ your grand friends, 
even if there was nae danger to me.” 

There is nae danger — there shall bo nae danger,” said 
Jeanie eagerly. " 0, Effie, dinna be wilfu’ — be guided for ance 

— wo will be sae happy a’ thegitlier I” 

I have a’ the happiness I deserve on this side of tho grave, 
now tliat I hae seen you,” answered Effie ; and whether there 
wore danger to my sell or no, iiaebody sliall ever say tliat 1 come 
with my chcat-the-gallows face to sliame my sister amang her 
grand friends,” 

" I hao nae grand friends,” said Jeanie ; “ nae friends but what 
are friends of yours — lleubeu Butler and my father. — O, un- 
happy lassie, dinna be dour, and turn your back on your happiness 
again ! We wuiina see anotlier acquaintance — Come hame to 
us, your ain dearest friends — it’s better sheltering under an 
auld hedge than under a new-planted wood.” 

** It’s in vain speaking, Jeanie — I maun drink as I hae brewed 

— I am maiTied, and 1 maun follow my husband for better for 
worse.” 

Married, Effie I” exclaimed Jeanie — Misfortunate creature ! 
and to that awfu* ” 

Hush, hush,” said Effie, clapping one hand on her mouUi, 
and pointing to the thicket mth the other, he is yonder.” 

Sho said this in a tone which shewed that her husband bad 
found means to inspire her with awe, as well as affection. At 
tills moment a man issued from the wood. 
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It was young Staunton. Even by the imperfect light of the 
moon, Jeanie could observe that he was handsomely dressed, and 
had the air of a person of rank. 

‘‘ Effie,” he said, our time is well-nigh spent — the skiff will 
he aground in the creek, and I dare not stay longer. — I hope 
your sister will allow me to salute her But Jeanie shrunk 
back from him with a feeling of internal abhorrence. “Well,” 
he said, “ it does not much signify ; if you keep up the feeding of 
ill-will, at least you do not act upon it, and I thank you for your 
respect to my secret, when a word (which in your place 1 would 
have spoken at once) would have cost mo my life. Iteople say, 
you should keep from the wife of your bosom the secret that 
concerns your neck — my wife and her sister both know mine, 
and I shall not sleep a wink the less sound.” 

“ But are you really maiTicd to my sister, sir ?” asked Jeanie, 
great doubt and anxiety ; for the haughty, careless toue in 
which he sjioke seemed to justify her worst apprehensions. 

“ I really am legally married, and by my own name,” replied 
Staunton, more gravely. 

“ And your father — and your friends ?” — 

“ And ray father and my friends must just reconcile themselves 
to that wliich is done and cannot be undone,” replied Staunton. 
“ However, it is my intention, in order to break off dangerous 
connections, and to let my friends come to their temper, to con- 
ceal my marriage for the present, and stay abroad for some years. 
So that you will not hear of us for some time, if ever you hoar of 
us again at all. It would be dangerous, you must be aware, to 
keep up the cojTespondcnce ; for all would guess that the husband 
€)f Efiio was the — what shall I call myself ? — the slayer of 
Porteous.” 

Hard-hearted light man ! thought Jeanie — to what a character 
she has intrusted her happiness ! — She has sown the wind, and 
maun reap the whirlwind. 

“ Dinna tliink ill o’ him,” said Effie, breaking away from her 
husband, and leading Jeanie a step or two out of hearing, — 
“dinna tliiiik very ill o’ him — he’s gude to me, Jeanie — as 
gude as I deserve — And he is determined to gie up his bad 
coprsos — Sae, after a’, dinna greet for Effie ; she is better off 
than she has wrought for. — But you — oh, you ! — how can you 
be happy eneugh ! — never till yo get to Heaven, where a’body 
is as gude as yourseH. — Jeanie, if 1 live and thrive, ye sliall hear 
of me — if not, just forget that sic a creature ever lived to vex 
ye — fare yo weel — fare — fare ye weel !” 

She tore herself from her sister^s arms — rejoined her husband 
— they plunged into the copsewood, and she saw them no more. 
The whole scene had the effect of a vision, and she could almost 
have believed it such, but that very soon after they quitted her, she 
he^d the sound of oars, and a skiff was seen on the Frith, pulling 
swiftly towards the small smuggling sloop which lay in tlie offing. 
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It was on board of snob a vessel that Effie had embarked at 
l^rtobello, and Jeaiiie had no doubt that the same conveyance 
was destined, as Staunton liad hinted, to ti*ansport them to a 
foreign country. 

Although it was impossible to determine whether this intei 
view, while it was passing, gave moiy; pain or pleasure to Jeanie 
Deans, yet the ultimate impression which remained on her mind 
was decidedly favourable. Effic was married — made, according 
to the common phrase, an honest woman — that was one main 
point ; it seemed also as if her husband were about to abandon tlio 
path of gross vice, in wliich he had run so long and so desperately 
— that was another. P'or his final and effectual conversion, he 
did not want understanding, and God knew his own hour. 

Such were the thoughts with which Jeanie endeavoured to 
console her anxiety respecting her sister's futiu’c fortune. On 
her arrival at tlie Lodge, she found Archibald in some anxiety at 
her stay, and about to walk out in quest of her. A headaeh 
served as an apology for retiring rest, in order to conceal her 
visible agitation of mind from her companions. 

By this secession also she escaped a scene of a different sort. 
For, as if there were danger in all gigs, whether by sea or laud, 
that of Knockdunder had been run down by aiiotlier boat, an 
accident owing chiefly to the drunkenness of tho captain, his 
crew, and passengers, Knockdunder, and two or three guests, 
whom ho w'as bringing along w'ith him to finish tlie convivialit}' 
<if the evening at tho Lodge, got a sound ducking ; l)ut, being 
rescued by tlio crew of the boat wdiicli endangered them, there 
was no ultimate loss, excepting that of the Captaiu^s laced hat, 
which, greatly to the satisfaction of the Highland part of the dis- 
trict, as well as to the improvement of tJic conformity of his own 
personal appearance, he replaced by a smart Highland bonnet 
next day. Many were the vehement threats of vengeance w'hich, 
on tlie succeeding morning, the gracious Duncan tlircw out 
against the boat which had upset him ; hut as neither she, nor 
the small smuggling vessel to which she belonged, was any longer 
to be seen in the firth, he was compelled to sit down with tho 
affront. This was the more hard, he said, as ho was assured the 
mischief was done on purpose, these scoundrels having luiked 
about after they had landed every drop of brandy, and every bag 
of tea they had on board ; and he understood the coxswain liad 
been on shore, making particular inquiries concerning tho time 
when his boat was to cross over, and to return, and so forth, 

‘‘ Put tlie ncist time they meet me on the firth,” said Duncan, 
with great majesty, I will teach the moonlight rapscallions and 
vagalwnds to keep their ain side of the road, and pe tamn’d to 
them I'* 
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(CHAPTER XLVII. 

Lord ’ wlio would livo turmoilcd in a court, 

And may enjoy buch quiet AvalkB aa tUcso ^ 

Shakespeare. 

Within a roasonable tin jo after UutlcT was safely and com- 
fortably settled in his living, and Jeanic had taki'ii up Ivor abode 
at Auchingower with her father, — th(‘ precise extent of wliich 
interval we request each reader to settle according to his own 
sense of what is decent and proper upcni the occasion, — and after 
due proclamation of banns, and all other fonnalities, the long 
wooing of this worthy pair was ended by their union in the holy 
bands of matrimony. On this occasion, David Deans stoutly 
withstood tlie iniquities of pipes, fiddh‘s, and promiscuous dancing, 
to the great wrath of tlie t'aptiiin of Knock duuder, who said, if 
be “ had guessed it was to be sic a tamn’d Quakers’ meeting, he 
wad hae seen tliem peyoiit the cairn before he wad hae darkened 
tiieir doors.” 

And so much rancour remained on the R])irit8 of the gracious 
Duncan upon this occasion, tliat various “ picqueerings,” as 
David called them, took place upon the same and similar topics ; 
and it was only in consequence of an accidental visit of the Duke 
to his Lodge at Roseneath, that they were put a stop to. But 
upon that occasion his Grace slicwcd such particular respect to 
Mr and Mrs Butler, and such favour even to old David, that 
Knockdundor held it prudent to change his course towards tlie 
latter. He, in future, used to express himself among friends, 
concerning tlio minister and liis wife, as ‘‘ very wortliy decent 
folk, just a little over strict in their notions ; put it was pest for 
thae plack cattle to err on the safe side.” And respecting David, 
he allowed that he was an excellent judge of nowte and sheep, 
and a sensible enough carle, an it worena for his tamii’d Camo<^ 
ronian nonsense, whilk it is not worth while of a shcutleman po 
knock out of an auld silly head, either by force of reason, or 
otherwme.” So that, by avoiding topics of dispute, the p^- 
somtges of our tale lived in gi'oat good habits with the gracidbs 
Duncan, only that he still grieved David’s soul, and set a perilous 
example to the congregation, by sometimes bringing his pip^' to 
the church during a cold winter-day, and almost always 8lei|Jing 
during sermon in the summer-time. 

Mrs Butler, whom we must no longer, if wo can help i^^rm 
by tlie familiar name of Jeanie, brought into the marriea State 
the same firm mind and affectionate disposition — the same 
natural and homely good sense, and spirit of useful exertion — 
in a word, all the (lomestic good qualities, of which she had given 
proof during her maiden life. She did not indeed rival Butler 
ill learning ; but tlien no woman more devoutly venerated the 
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extent of her husband’s erudition. She did not protend to under- 
stand his expositions of divinity ; but no minister of the presby- 
tery had his humble dinner so well arranged, Ids clothes and 
linen in equal good order, his fireside so neatly swept, his par- 
lour so clean, and his books so well dusted. 

If he talked to Jeanie of what she did not understand, — and 
(for the man was mortal, and had been a schoolmaster) he some- 
times did harangue more scholarly and wisely tlian was necessary, 
— she listened in placid silence ; and whenever the point referred 
to common life, and was such as came under tlie grasp of a 
strong natural understanding, her views were more forcible, and 
her observations more acute, than his own. In acquired polite- 
ness of manners, when it happened that she mingled a little in 
society, Mrs Butler was, of course, judged deficient. But then 
she had that obvious wish to oblige, and that real and natural 
good-breeding depending on good sense and good-humour, which, 
joined to a considerable degree of archness and liveliness of 
manner, rendered her behaviour acceptable to all with whom slie 
was called upon to associate. Notwithstanding her strict atten- 
tion to all domestic aft'airs, she always appeared the clean well- 
dressed mistress of the house, never the sordid household drudge. 
When complimented on this occasion by Duncan Knock, who 
swore, "that he thought the fairies must help her, since her 
house was always clean, and nobody ever saw any body sweeping 
it,” she modestly replied, " That much might be dune by timing 
one’s turns.” 

Duncan replied, " He heartily wished she could teach that art 
to tile huzzies at the Lodge, for he could never discover that tlie 
house was washed at a’, except now and then by breaking his 
sliins over tlie pail — Cot tamn the jauds !” 

Of lesser matters there Ls not occasion to speak much. It 
may easily be believed that the Duke’s cheese was carefully 
made, and so graciously accepted, that the offering became 
annual. Remembrances and acknowledgments of past favours 
sent to Mrs Bickerton and Mrs Glass, and an amicable 
intehioursc maintained from time to time with tliese two respect- 
able, and benevolent pei'sons. 

fi is especially necessary to mention, that, in the course of 
five Real’s, Mrs Butler liad three children, two boys and a girl, 
all f^ut healtliy babes of grace, fair -haired, bhie-eyod, and 
stron^mbed. The boys were named David and Reuben, an 
order ^ nomenclature which was mucli to the satisfaction of the 
old heijk of the Covenant, and the girl, by her mother’s special 
desire. Was christened Euphemia, rather contrary to the wish 
both of her father and husband, who nevertheless loved Mrs 
Butler too well, and were too much indebted to her for their 
hours of happiness, to withstand any request which slie made 
with earnestness, and as a fig^atification to herself. But from 
some feeling, I know not of wnat kind, the child was never dis- 
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tinguiahed by the name of Kffie, but by tlio abbreviation of 
Feniie, which in Scotland is equally commonly applied to persons 
called Euphernia. 

In this state of quiet and unostentatious enjoyment, there were, 
besides the ordiniiry rubs and ruffles which disturb even the most 
uniform life, two things which particularly chequered Mrs But- 
ler’s happiness, W'ithout these,” she said to our informer, 
‘‘ her life would have been but too bappy ; and perhaps,” she 
added, ^‘she had need of some crosses in this world to remind her 
that there was a better to come behind it.” 

The fii*8t of these related to certain polemical skirraisjies be- 
twixt her father and her husband, which, notwithstanding the 
mutual respect and affection they entertained for each other, 
and their great love for her, — notwithstanding also their general 
agreement in strictness, and even severity, of prcsbyteriari 
principle, — often thix^ateried unpleasant weather between tliem. 
David Deans, as our reader's must be aware, was sufficiently 
opinionativc and intractable, and having prevailed on himself to 
become a memlier of a kirk-session under the established churcli, 
ho felt doubly obliged to evince, that, in so doing, ho had not 
compromised any whit of his former professions, (-ither in practice 
or principle. Now Mr Butler, doing all credit to liis father-in- 
law’s motives, was frequently of opinion that it w'ero better to 
drop out of memory points of division and separation, and to act 
in the manner most likely to attract and unite all parties who 
were serious in religion. Moreover, he was not pleased, as a 
man and a scholar, to be always dictated to by his unlettered 
father-in-law ; and as a clergyman, he did not think it fit to seem 
for ever undor the thumb of an elder of his own kirk -session. A 
proud but lionest tliought carried his opposition now and then a 
little farther than it would otherwise ha\e gone. “ My brethren,” 
he said, “ will suppo^ J am flatteiing and conciliating the old 
man for the sake of his succession, if 1 defer and give w'ay to him 
on ©very occasion ; and, bosidea, there are many on which 1 
neither can nor will conscientiously yield to his notions. I can- 
not be persecuting old women for witches, or ferreting out matter 
of scandal among tlie young ones, which might otherwise have 
remained concealed.” 

From this difference of opinion it happened, that, in many 
cases of nicety, such as in owTiing certain defections, and failing to 
testify against certain backslidings of the time, in not always 
severely ti’acing forth little matters of scandal and fama olamom^ 
, which David called a loosening of the reins of discipline, and in 
failing to demand clear testimonies in other points of conta*oversy 
which had, as it were, drifted to leeward with the change of times, 
Butler incurred the censure of his fathor-in-law ; and sometimes 
the disputes betwixt them became eager and almost unfriendly. 
In all such cases Mrs Butler was a mediating spirit, who endea- 
voured, by the alkaline smootlmess of her own dispoi^tion, to 
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neutralize the acidity of theolop;ical controversy. To the com- 
plaints of both sho lent an unprejudiced and attentive ear, and 
sought always rather to excuse than absolutely to defend the 
other piii’ty. 

She reminded her father that Butler had not “liis experience 
of the auld and wrastling times, when folk were gifted wi* a far 
look into eternity, to make up for the oppressions whilk they 
suffered here below in time. She freely allowed that many de- 
vout ministers and professors in times past had enjoyed downright 
reA elation, like the blessed Peden, and Lundie, and Cameron, and 
Ken wick, luid John Caird the tipkicr, wha entered into the secrete, 
and Elizabeth Melvil, Lady Culross, wha prayed in her bed, sur- 
rounded by a great many Christians in a large room, in whilk it 
was placed on purpose, and tliat for three hours^ time, with won- 
derful assistance ; and Lady liobcrtland, whilk got six sure 
oiitgates of grace, and moii}^ other in times past ; and of a 
specialty, Mr John Scrimgeour, minister of Kingliorn, who, 
having a beloved child sick to death of the crewels, was free to 
expostulate with his Maker witli such impatience of displeasure, 
and complaining so bitterly, that at length it was said unto him, 
tliat he was heard for this time, but that he was requested to use 
no such boldness in time coming ; so that, when he returned, he 
found the child sitting up in the bed hale and fair, with all its 
w'ouuds closed, and supping its parritch, whilk bal)e he had left at 
the time of death. But uiough tliese things might lie true in 
those needful times, she contended tlmt those ministers who had 
not seen such vouchsafed and especial mercies, were to seek 
their rule in the records of ancient times ; and therefore Reuben 
was carefu’ botli to search the Scriptures and the books written 
by wise and good men of old ; and sometimes in this way it wad 
happen that twa precious saints might pu’ sundry wise, like twa 
cows riving at tlio same hay-band.” 

To this David used to reply, with a sigh, “ Ah, hinny, thou 
kenn’st little o’t ; but that saam John Scrimgeour, that blew open 
tlie gates of heaven as an it had been wi’ a sax-pund cannon-ball, 
used devoutly to wish tliat most part of books were burnt, except 
the Bible. Reuben ’s a gude lad and a kind — T have aye allowed 
that ; but as to his not allowing inquiry anent the scandal of 
Margery Kittlesides and Rory Mac^nd, under pretence that 
tliey have southcred sin wi’ marriage, it ’s clear agane tlie Chris- 
tian discipline o’ the kirk. And tlien there ’s Ally MacClure of 
Deepheugh, that practises her abominations, spacing folks* for- 
tunes wi’ egg-shells, and mutton-banes, and dreams and 
divinations, whilk is a scandal to ony Christian latid to suffer sic 
a wretch to live ; and I ’ll uphaud that, in a’ judicatures, dvil or 
ecclesiastical.” 

® I daresay ye are very right, father,” was the general style of 
Jeanie*8 answer ; " but ye maun come down to the Manse to your 
dinner the day. The bits o* bairns, puir things, are wearying to 
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soc their luckie-dad ; and Reuben never sleeps weel, nor I neither, 
when you and he hae Iiad oiiy bit outcast.” 

Nac outcast, Jeanic ; God forbid I suld cast out wi’ thee, or 
auffht that is dear to tliec !” And he put on his Sunday’s coat, 
and came to the Manse accordingly. 

Witli her husband, Mrs Butler had a more direct conciliatory 
process. Reuben had the utmost respect for the old man’s 
motives, and affection for his person, as well as gratitude for his 
early friendship. So tliat, upon any such occasion of accidental 
irritation, it was only necessary to remind him with delicacy of 
Ills father-in-law’s age, of his scanty education, strong prejudices, 
and family distresses. The least of these considerations always 
inclined Butler to measures of conciliation, in so far as he could 
accede to them without compromising principle ; and tlms our 
simple and unpretending heroine had the merit of those peace- 
makers, to i\hom it is pronounced as a benediction, that tliey sliall 
inherit the earth. 

The second crook in Mrs Butler’s lot, to use the language of 
her fatlier, was the distressing circumstance, that she had never 
lioard of her sister’s safety, or of the circumstances in which she 
found herself, though betwixt four and five years had elapsed 
since they had parted on the beach of the island of Roaeneatli. 
Frequent intercourse was not to be expected — not to be desired, 
perhaps, in their relative situations ; but EfBe had promised, that, 
if she lived and prospered, her sister should hear from her. She 
must then bo no more, or sunk into some abyss of misery, since 
she had never redeemed her pledge. Her silence seemed strange 
and portentous, and wrung from Jeanic, who could never forget 
the early years of their intimacy, the most painful anticipation 
concerning her fate. At length, however, the veil was drawn 
aside. 

One day, as the Captain of Knockdunuer had called in at tho 
Manse, on his return from some business in the Highland part of 
the parish, and had been accommodated, according to his special 
request, with a mixture of milk, brandy, honey, and water, which 
he said Mrs Butler compounded “ potter thaij^ ever a woman in 
Scotland,” — for, in all innocent matters, she studied the taste of 
every one around her, — he said to Butler, “ Py the py, minister, 
I have a letter here either for your canny pody of a wife or you, 
which I got when I was last at Glasco ; the postage comes to 
fourpence, which you may either pay me fortliwith, or give me 
toobie or quits in a hit at packcammon.” 

The playing at backgammon and draughts liad been a ircquent 
amusement of Mr Wliackbairn, Butler’s principal, when at Lib- 
bertqn school. The minister, tliercfore, still piqued himself on 
lus skill at both games, and occasionally practised them, as 
stripy canonical, altliough David Deans, whose notions of every 
,kmd were more rigorous, used to shake his head, and groan 
grievously, when he espied the tables lying in the parlour, or tlie 
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cliildren playing with the dice-boxes or backgammon men. In- 
deed, Mrs Butler was sometimes chidden lor removing these 
iiiiplcments of pastime into some closet or corner out of sight. 

Let them be where they are, Jeanie,” would Hutlcr say upon 
such occasions ; " I am not conscious of following this, or any 
other trifling relaxation, to the interruption of my more serious 
studies, and still more serious duties. , 1 will not, therefore, have 
it supposed that I am indulging by stealth, and against my con- 
science, in an amusement which, using it so little as 1 do, I may 
well practise openly, and without any check of mind — Nil con- 
scire sibi^ Jeanie, that is my motto ; which signifies, my love, the 
honest and open confidence? which a man ought to entertain when 
he is acting openly, and without any sense of doing wrong.” 

Such bring Butler’s humour, he accepted the Captain’s defiance 
to a two-penny hit at backgammon, and handed the letter to his 
wife, observing the post-mark was York, but, if it camtj from her 
friend Mrs Bickerton, she had considerably improved her hand- 
WTiting, which was uncommon at her years. 

Leaving the gentlemen to their game, Mrs Butler went to order 
something for supper, for Captain Duncan had proposed kindly to 
stay the night with them, and then carelessly broke open her 
letter. It was not from Mrs Bickerton, and, after glancmg over 
the first few lines, she soon found it necessary to retire to her 
own bedroom, to read tlie document at leisure. 


CHAPTER XLVIll. 

Happy thou art ! then happy be, 

Nor envy me ray lot ; 

Tliy happy state 1 envy thee, 

And peaceful cot. 

Lady C— C— l. 

The letter, w'hich Mrs Butler, when retired into her ov/n 
apartment, perused with anxious wonder, was certainly from 
Kifie, although it f|^d no other signature than the letter £. ; and 
although tlie orthography, style, and penmanship, were very far 
superior not only to any thing which Eftie could produce, who, 
though a lively girl, had been a remarkably careless scholar, but 
even to her more considerate sister’s own powers of composition 
and expression. The manuscript was a fair Italian hand, though 
something stiff and constrained — the spelling and the diction 
that of a person who had been accustomed to read good composi- 
tion, and mix in good society. 

The tenor of the letter was as follows : 

" My Dearest Sister, 

^ At many risks I venture to write to you, to inform you that 
I am still alive, and, as to worldly situation, that 1 rank higher 
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than 1 could expect or merit. If wealth, and distinction, and an 
honourable rank, could make a w'oman happy, I have them all ; 
but you, Jeanie, whom the world might think placed far beneath 
me in all those respects, are far happier than I am. I have had 
means of hearing of your welfare, my dearest Jeanie, from time to 
time — I tliink I should have broken my heart otherwise. I have 
learned with great pleasure of your increasing family. We have 
not been worthy of such a blessing ; two infants have been suc- 
cessively removed, and we are now childless — God’s will be done ! 
But, if we had a child, it would perlia]:>8 divert him from the 
gloomy thoughts which make him terrible to himself and others. 
Yet do not let mo frighten you, Jeanie ; he continues to be kind, 
and T am better off than I deserve. You will w'onder at 
my better scholarship ; but when T was abroad, I had the host 
teachers, and 1 worked hard, because my progress pleased him* 
He is kind, Jeanie, only he has much to distress him, especially 
when he looks backward. When 1 look backward myself, I have 
always a ray of comfort ; it is in the generous conduct of a sister, 
•who forsook me not when I was forsaken by every one. You 
have had your reward. You live happy in the esteem and love 
of all who know you, and I drag on the life of a miserable 
impostor, indebted for the marks of regard I receive to a tissue 
of deceit and lies, which the slightest accident may unravel. lie 
has produced me to his friends, since the estate opened to him, 
as the daughter of a Scotchman of rank, banished on accouuf of 
the Viscount of Dundee’s w'ars — that is, our Fr’s old friend 
Clavers, you know — and he says I was educated in a Scotch 
convent ; indeed, T lived in such a place long enough to enable 
me to support the character. But when a countryman approaches 
me, and begins to talk, as tliey all do, of tlie various families 
engaged in Dundee’s affair, and to make inquiries into my con- 
nections, and when I see his eye bent on mine with such an 
expression of agony, my terror brings me to the very risk of 
detection. Good-nature and politeness have hitherto saved me, 
as they prevented people from pressing on me witli distressing 
questions. But how long — O how long, will this be the case ! — 
And if I bring tliis disgrace on him, he wiU nate me — he will 
kill me, for as much as he loves me ; he is as jealous of his family 
honour now, as ever he was careless about it. I have been in 
England four months, and have often thought of writing to you ; 
and yet, sudi are die dangers tliat might arise from an inter- 
cepted letter, that I have hitherto forborne. But now I am 
obliged to run the risk. Last week I saw your great friend, tlie 
D. of A. He came to my box, and sate by me ; and something 
in the play put him in mind of you — Gracious Heaven J he told 
over your whole London journey to all who were in the box, hut 
particularly to the wretched creature who was the occasion of it 
all. If he had known — if he could have conceived, beside whom 
lie was sitting, and to whom the story was told 1— I suffered with 
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courage, like an Indian at the stake, while they are rending his 
fibres and boring his eyes, and while lie smiles applause at each 
well-imagined contrivance of his torturers. It was too much for 
me at last, Jeanio — I fainted ; and iny agony was imputed partly 
to the heat of the place, and partly to my extreme sensibility ; 
and, hypocrite all over, I encouraged both opinions — any thing 
but discovery ! Luckily he was not thnro. But the incident has 
more alarms. I am obliged to meet your great man often ; and 
he seldom sees me without talking of E. D. and J. 1),, and R. B. 
and D. D., as persons in whom my amiable sensibility is inte- 
rested. My amiable sensibility ! ! ! — And then the cruel tone of 
light indifference with which persons in the fashionable world 
speak together on the most affecting subjects! To hear my 
guilt, my folly, my agony, the foibles and w-eaknesses of my 
friends — even your heroic exertions, Jeanic, spoken of in the 
drolling style which is the present tone in fashionable life — 
Scarce all that I formerly endured is equal to tliis state of irrita- 
tion — then it was blows and stabs — now it is pricking to death 
with needles and pins. — He — 1 mean tlic D. — goes down next 
inoiitli to spend tlie shooting-season in Scotland — lie says, he 
makes a point of always dining one day at the Manse — be on 
your guard, and do not betray yourself, sliould he mention me 

— Yourself, alas 1 ijou have nothing to betray — nothing to fear ; 
you, the pure, the virtuous, the heroine of unstained faith, 
unblemished purity, what can you have to fear from the world 
or its proudest minions \ It is E. whose life is once more in 
your hands — it is E. whom you are to save from being plucked 
of her borrowed plumes, discovered, branded, and trodden down, 
first by him, perhaps, who lias raised her to this dizzy pinnacle ! 
> — The enclosure will reach you twice a-ycar — do not refuse it 

— it is out of my own allowance, and may be twice ad much 
when you want it. With you it may do good — with me it never 
can. 

Write to me soon, Jeanie, or I shall remain in the agonizing 
apprehension that this has fallen into wrong hands — Address 
simply to L. S., under cover, to tlie Reverend George Whiterose, 
in tlie Minster-Close, York. He thinks I correspond with some 
of my noble Jacobite relations who are in Scotland. How high- 
church and jacohitical zeal would hum in liis cheeks, if he knew 
he was tlie agent, not of Eupbemia Setoun, of the honourable 
house of Winton, but of E. D., daughter of Cameronian cow- 
feeder ! — Jeanie, I can laugh yet sometimes — hut God protect 
you from such mirth. — My falher — I mean your father, would 
say it was like the idle crackling of thorns ; but the thorns keep 
their poignancy, they remain uiiconsumed. — Farewell, my dearest 
Jeanio — Do not shew this even to Mr Butler, much less to any 
one else — I have every respect for him, but his principles are 
over strict, and my case will not endure severe liandling. — 1 rest 
your affectionate sister, £.’* 
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In this long letter there was much to surprise as well as to 
distress Mrs Butler. That Effie — her sister Effie, should be 
mingling freely in society, and apparently on not unequal terms, 
with the Duke of Argyle, sounded like something so extraordi- 
nary, that she oven doubted if she read ti*uly. Nor was it less 
marvellous, that in the space of four years, her education should 
have made such progress. Jeanie’s humility readily allowed that 
Effie had always, when she chose it, been smarter at her book 
than she herself was, hut then she was very idle, and, upon the 
whole, had made much less proficiency. Love, or fear, or neces- 
sity, however, had proved an able school-mistress, and completely 
supplied all her deficiencies. 

What Jeanie least liked in the tone of the letter, was a 
smothered degree of egotism. ‘‘We should have heard little 
about her,” said Jeanie to herself, “ but that she was feared the 
Duke might come to learn wlia she was, and a* about her puir 
friends here ; but Effie, puir thing, aye looks her ain way, and 
folk tliat do that think mair o* themselves than of their neigh- 
bours. — 1 am no clear about keeping her siller,” she added, 
taking up a £50 note which had fallen out of the paper to the 
floor. “We hae aneugh, and it looks mico like theftboot, or 
hush-money, as tliey ca* it ; she might hae been sure that I wad 
say naetliing wad harm her, for a’ the gowd in Lunnon. And 1 
maun tell the minister about it. I dinna see that she suld be sao 
feared for her ain bonny bargain o* a gudeinan, and thsft 1 
shouldna reverence Mr Butler just as much ; and sue I ’ll e’en 
tell him, when that tippling body the Captain has ta’eii boat in 

the morning. But 1 wonder at my ain state of mind,” she 

added, turning back, after sho had made a step or two to the 
door to join Sie gentlemen ; “ surely I am no sic a fule as to be 
angry that Effie ’s a braw lady, while I am only a minister’s 
wife ? — and yet I am as petted as a bairn, when I should bless 
God, that has redeemed her from shame, and poverty, and guilt, 
as ower likely she might hae been plunged into,” 

Sitting down upon a stool at the foot of the bed, she folded her 
arms upon her bosom, saying within herself, “ From this place 
will 1 not rise till I am in a better frame of mind and so placed, 
by dint of tearing the veil from the motives of her little temporary 
spleen against her sister, she compelled herself to be ashamed of 
them, and to view as blessings the advantages of her sister’s lot, 
while its embarrs^sments were the necessary consequences of 
errors long since committed. And thus she fairly vanquished 
the feeling of pique which she naturally enough entertained, at 
seeing Effie, so long the object of her care and her pity, soar sud- 
denly so high alK)VC her in life, as to reckon amongst the chief 
objects of her apprehension the risk of their relationship being 
discovered. 

When this unwonted burst of amour propre was thoroughly 
subdued, flhe walked down to the little parlour where the gentle- 
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men were finishing their game, and heard from the* Captain a 
confirmation of the news intimated in lier letter, that tlie I)uke of 
Argyle was shortly expected at Roseneath. 

“ He ’ll find plenty of moor-fowls and plack-cock on the moors 
of Aiichingower, and he ’ll pe nae doubt for taking a late dinner, 
and a ped at tlie IMaiise, as he has done peforc now.” 

“ He has a gude right, Captain,” said Jeanic. 

“ Toil ane pettcr to ony ped in the kintra,” answered the Cap- 
tain. ‘‘ And ye had petter tell your father, puir body, to get his 
beasts a’ in order, and put his tainn’d Cameronian nonsense out 
o’ his head for twa or three days, if he can pe so opliging ; for 
fan I si)cak to him apout prute pcstial, he answers me out o’ the 
I’lble, wlnlk is not using a slientleinan wcel, unless it bo a person 
of your cloth, Mr Putlcr.” 

No one understood better than Jeanio the merit of the soft 
answer, which turiieth away wrath ; and she only smiled, and 
hoped that his Grace would find every thing that was under her 
father’s care to his entire satisfaction. 

But the Captain, who had lost the whole postage of the letter 
at backgammon, was in the pouting mood not uimsnal to losers, 
and which, says the proverb, must be allowed to them. 

And, Master Putlcr, though you know I never meddle witli 
the things of your kirk-sessioiis, yet 1 must pe allowed to say that 
1 will not bo pleased to allow Ailie MacClure of Deepheugh to be 
jxionished as a w’itch, in respect she only spaes fortunes, and docs 
not lame, or jdind, or pedevil any persons, or coup cadgers’ carts, 
or ony sort of rnischicl* ; put only tells people good fortunes, as 
anent our poats killing so many seals and doug-fishes, whilk is 
vdry pleasant to liear.” 

The woman,” said Butler, is, I believe, no witch but a cheat ; 
and it is only on tjiat head that she is Bummt»ned to the kirk- 
session, to cause her to desist in future from pi’actising her impos- 
tures upon ignorant persons.” 

“ I do not know,” replied the gracious Duncan, ** what her 
practices or postures are, but T pelieve that if ilio poys take hould 
on her to duck her in the Clacb^ purii, it will be a very sorry 
practice — and I pelieve, moreover, tliat if I come in thirdsman 
among you at tlie kirk-sessions, you will be all in a tamn’d pad 
posture indeed.” 

Without noticing this threat, Mr..Butlcr replied, “ That he had 
not attended to the risk of ill usage which the poor woman might 
undergo at the hands of the rabble, and that he would give her 
the necessary admonition in private, instead of bringing her 
before the assembled session.” 

“ This,” Duncan said, was speaking like a reasonable shentle- 
man and so the evening passed peaceably off. 

Next morning, after the Captain had swallowed his morning 
draught of Athole brose, and departed in his coach and six^ Mrs 
Butler anew deliberated upon communicatiug to her husband her 
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sister’s letter. But she was deterred by the recollection, that, in 
doing BO, she would unveil to him the whole of a dreadful secret, 
of which, perhaps, his public character might render him an unfit 
depositary. Butler already had reason to believe that Effie had 
eloped with that same Robertson who had been a leader in the 
Porteous mob, and who Jay under sentence of death for the rob- 
bery at Kirkaldy. But he did not know his identity with George 
Staunton, a man of birth and fortune, who had now apparently 
rcasBumed his natural rank in society. Jeanie had respected 
Staunton’s own confession as saered, and upon reflection she 
considered the letter of her sister as equally so, and resolved to 
mention tlie contents to no one. 

On repenising the letter, she could not help observing the 
staggering and unsatisfactory condition of those who have risen 
to distinction by undue patlis, and the outworks and bulwarks of 
fiction and falsehood, by which they are under the necessity of 
surrounding and defending their precarious advantages. But she 
was not called upon, she thought, to unveil her sister’s original 
liistory — it would restore no right to any one, for she was usurping 
none — it would only destroy her happiness, and degrade her in 
the public estimation. Had she been wise, Jeanie thought she 
would have chosen seclusion and privacy, in place of public life 
and gaiety ; but the power of choice might not bo liers. The 
money, she thought, could not be returned without her seeming 
Imughty and imkind, Slie resolved, therefore, upon reconsidering 
this point, to employ it as occasion should serve, citlier in edu- 
cating her children better than her own means could compass, or 
for their future portion. Her sister had enough, was strongly 
bound to assist Jeanie by any means in her power, and the 
arrangement was so natural and propci', tliat it ought not to be 
declined out of fastidious or romantic delicacy. •Jeanie accordingly 
wrote to her sister, acknowledging her letter, and requesting to 
hear from her as often as she could. Tn entering into her own 
little details of nows, chiefly respecting domesfic affairs, she 
experienced a singular vacillation of ideas; for sometimes she 
apologized for mentioning things unworthy the notice of a lady 
of rank, and then recollected that every tiling which concerned 
her should be interesting to Effie. Her letter, under the cover 
of Mr Whiterose, she committed to the post-office at Glasgow^ 
by the intervention of a parishioner who had business at that 
city. 

The next week brought die Duke to Roseneath, and shortly 
afterwards he intimated liis intention of sporting in their neigh* 
bourhood, and taking his bed at the Manse ; an honour which be 
had once or twice done to its inmates on former occasions. 

Effie proved to be perfectly right in her anticipations. The 
Duke had hardly set himself down at Mrs Butler^s right handi 
and taken upon himself the task of carving the excellent “ barn- 
door chunky,” which had been selected as 3ie high dish upon this 
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lionoural)le occasion, before he began to speak of Lady Staunton 
of WillingJiara, in Lincolnshire, and the great noise which lier 
wit and beauty made in London. For much of this Jeanie was, 
in some meajsure, prepared — but Eflie’s wit ! that would never 
have entered into her imagination, being ignorant how exactly 
raillery in the higher rank resembles flippancy among their in- 
feriors. 

She has been the ruling belle — the blazing star — tlie uni- 
versal toast of the winter,” said the Duke ; ‘‘ and is really the 
most beautiful creature that was seen at court upon the birth- 
day.” 

The birth-day ! and at court! — Jeanie was annihilated, re- 
niemhering well her own presentation, all its extraordinary 
circupistances, and particularly the cause of it. 

1 mention tliis lady particularly to you, Mrs Butler,” said tlie 
Duke, “ because she has something in the sound of her voice, and 
cast of her countenance, that reminded me of you — not when 
you look so pale though — you have over-fatigued yourself — you 
must pledge me in a glass of wine.” 

She did so, and Butler observed, It was dangerous flattery in 
his Grace to tell a poor minister’s wife tliat she was like a court- 
beauty.” 

“ Oho ! Mr Butler,” said tlie Duke, “ I find you arc growing 
jealous; but it’s rather bjo late in the day, for you know how 
long I have admired your wife. But seriously, there is betwixt 
them one of those inexplicable likenesses which wo see in counte- 
nances, that do not otlierwise resemble each other.” 

“ The perilous part of tlie compliment has flown off,” thought 
Mr Butler. 

Hia wife, feeling the awkwardness of silence, forced herself to 
say, “ That, perhaps, the lady might bo her countrywoman, and 
the language might have made some resemblance.” 

" You are quite right,” replied the Duke. “ She is a Scotch- 
woman, and speaks witli a Scotch accent, and now and then a 
provincial word drops out so prettily, that it is quite Doric, Mr 
Butler.” 

I should have thought,” said the clergyman, “ that would 
have sounded vulgar in the great city,” 

Not at all,” replied the Duke ; “ you must suppose it is not 
the broad coarse Scotch tliat is spoken in tlic Cowgate of Edin- 
burgh, or in die Gorbals. This lady has been very little in 
Scotland, in fact — She was educated in a convent abroad, and 
speaks that pure court-Scotch, which was common in my yotmger 
days ; but it is so generally disused now, that it sounds like a 
different dialect, entirely distinct from our modern patois 

Notwithstanding her anxiety, Jeanie could not help admiring 
within herself, how the most correct judges of life and manners 
can be imposed on by tlieir own preconceptions, while the Duke 
proceeded thus : She is of the unfortunate house of Winton, I 
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believe ; but, being bred abroad, she had missed the opportunity 
of learning iier own pedigree, and was obliged to me for informing 
her, that sho must certainly come of the Setons of Windygoul. 1 
wish you could have seen how prettily she blushed at her own 
ignorance. Amidst her noble and elegant manners, there is now 
and then a little touch of bashfulness and conventual rusticity, if 
I may call it so, that makes her quite enchanting. You see at 
once tlie rose that had bloomed untouched amid the chasto pre- 
cincts of tlie cloister, Mr liiitler.’* 

True to the hint, Mr Butler failed not to start with his 

** Ut flos in fieptia aecretua naacitiir hortis," &c. 

while his wife could liardly persuade herself that all this was 
spoken of Effie Deans, and by so competent a judge as the Puke 
of Argylo ; and had sho been acquainteil with Catullus, would 
liave thought the fortunes of her sister had reversed the whole 
passage. 

She was, however, determined to obtain some indemnification 
for the anxious feelings of the moment, by gaining all the intelli- 
gence she could ; and therefore ventured to make some inquiry 
about the husband of tlic lady his Grace admired so much. 

“ He is very rich,” replied the Duke ; " of an ancient family, 
and has good manners ; but he is far from being such a general 
favourite as his wife. Some people say he pan be very pUiasant 
— I never saw him so ; but should rather judge him I'esorved, 
and gloomy, and cai)ricious. He was veiy wild in his youth, they 
say, and has bad health ; yet he is a good-looking man enough — 
a groat friend of your Lord High Commissioner of the Kirk, Mr 
Butler.” 

Then he is the friend of a very worthy and honourable noble- 
man,” said Butler. 

Does he admire his lady as much as other people do ?” said 
Jeanie, in a low voice. 

^ Who — Sir George ? They say he is very fond of her,” said 
the Duke ; " but I observe she trembles a little when he fixes 
his eye on her, and that is no good sign — But it is strange how 
I am haunted by tliis resemblance of yours to Lady Staunton, 
in look and tone of voice. One would almost swear you were 
sisters.” 

Joanie^B distress became uncontrollable, and beyond conceal- 
ment. The Duke of Argyle was much disturbed, good-naturedly 
ascribing it4o his having unwittingly recalled to her remembrance 
her family misfortunes. He was too well-brod to attempt to 
apologize ; but hastened to change the subject, and arrange cer- 
tain points of dispute which had occurred betwixt Duncan of 
Knock and the minister, acknowledging that his worthy substitute 
was sometimes a litde too obstinate, as well as too energetic,' in his 
executive measures. 

Mr Butler admitted his general merits ; but said, ^ He would 
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presume to apply to the worthy gentleman the words of the poet 
to Marruciiiua Asiiiius, 


‘ Mann 

Non bello uteris in joco atquc vino,* ’* 

The discourse being thus turned on parish-business^ nothing 
farther occurred tliat cjin interest tl*e reader. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless cro^vn, 

And put a barren sci-ptre in my gnpe» 

Thence to be wrench’d by au unlmeal hand, 

No sou of uune succeeding. 

Macbeth. 

After this period, but under the most strict precautions against 
discovery, the sisters corresponded occasionally, exciiauging letters 
about twice every year. Tliosc of Lady Sttuinton spoke of her 
liusband’s liealth and spirits as being deplorably uncertain ; her 
own seemed also to be sinking, and one of the topic»s on which she 
most frequently il\»elt was their want of family. Sir George 
Staunton, always violent, had taken some aversion at the next 
heir, whom he suspected of having irritated his friends against 
him during his absence ; and be declared, he would bequeath 
Willingham and all its lands to an hospital, ere that fclch-and- 
carry tell-tale should inherit an acre of it. 

“ Had he but a child,” said the unfortunate wife, " or had that 
luckless infant survived, it would be some motive for living and 
for exertion. But Heaven has denied us a blessing which wc 
have not deserved,” 

Such complaints, in varied form, but turning frequently on the 
same topic, filled the letters which passed from the spacious but 
melancholy halls of Willingham, to the quie^ and happy parsonage 
at Knocktarlitie. Years iiteauwhile rolled on amid these fruitless 
repinings. John, Duke of Argylo and Greenwich, died in the 
year 1743, universally lamented, but by none more than by tlie 
Butlers, to whom his benevolence had been so distinguished. He 
was succeeded by his brother Duke Archibald, with whom they 
had not tlie same intimacy; but who continued the protection 
which his brotlier had extended towards them. This, indeed, 
became more necessary than ever ; for, after the breaking out 
and suppression of the rebellion in 17 15, the peace of the country-, 
adjacent to the Highlands, was considerably disturbed. Ma- 
I’auders, or men that had been driven to that desperate mode of 
life, quartered themselves in tlie fastnesses nearest to tlie Low- 
lands, which were tlieir scene of plunder ; and there is scarce a 
glen in tlie romantic and now peaceable Highlands of Pertli, 
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Stirling, and Dumbartousliii’c, lic're one or more did not Uiko up 
their residence. 

The prime pest of the parish of Knock tarlitic was a ccrttiiii 
Doiiacha dhu na Dunaigh, or Black Duncan the Mischievous, 
whom we have already casually numtioned. This fellow had been 
originally a tinkler, or caird^ many of whom stroll about these 
districts ; but wdien all police was disorganized by the civil war, 
he threw up his profession, and fn)m half thief became whole 
robber ; and being generally at the bead of three or four active 
young fellows, and he himself artful, bold, and well acquainted 
with the passes, ho plied his now profession with emolument to 
himself, and infinite plague to the country. 

All were convinced that Duncan of Knock could hare put down 
his namesake Donacha any morning he laid a mind ; for there 
were in tlie parish a set of stout young men, wdio had joined 
Argyle’s banner in the war under his old friend, and beliaved 
very well upon several occasions. And as fbr their header, as no 
one doubted his courage, it was generally supposed that Donacha 
had found out tlie mode of conciliating liis favour, a thing not 
very micoraraon in that age and comitry. Tliis was the more 
readily believed, as David Deans’s cattle (being the property of 
the Duke) were left untouched, when the minister's cows were 
carried off by the thieves. Another attempt was made to renew 
the same act of rapine, and the cattle were in the act of being 
driven off, when Butler, laying his proftssion aside in a case of 
such necessity, put himself at the head of some of his neighbours, 
and rescued the creagh, an exph>it at which Deans attended in 
person, notwithstanding his extreme old age, mounted on a 
Highland pony, and girded with an old broadsword, likening him- 
self (for he failed not to arrogate the whole merit of the expedi- 
tion) to David, the son of Jesse, when he recovered the spoil of 
Ziklag from the Amalckitoa. This spirited behaviour had so far 
a gooa effect, that Donacha dhu iia Dunaigh kept his distance 
for some time to come ; and, though his distant exploits were 
frequently spoken of, jie did not oxerciso any depredations in that 
part of the country. Ho continued to flourish, and to be heard 
of occasionally, until tlie year 1751, when, if the fear of the second 
David had kept him in chock, fate released him from that restraint, 
for the venerable patriarch of St Leonard’s was that year gathered 
to his fathers. 

David Deans died full of years and of honour. He is believed, 
for the exact time of his birth is not known, to have lived upwards 
of ninety years ; for ho u^d to speak of events as falling under 
his own knowledge, which happened about the time of the battle 
of Boihwell-Bridge. ] t was said fikat he oven bore arms there ; for 
once, when a drunken Jacobite laird wished for a Bothwell- 
Bri|^ whig, th^;t might stow the lugs out of his head,” 
David informed him with a peculiar austerity of countenance, 
that, if he liked to try such a prank, thei*o w^as one at his 
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elbow ; and it required the mterfcrence of Butler to preserve 
the peace. 

He expired in the arms of his beloved daughter, thankful for 
all the blessings which Pi'ovi deuce had vouchsafed to hiin while 
iu this valley of sti’ife and toil — and thankful also for the trials 
ho had been visited with ; Iiaving found them, he said, needful to 
mortify that spiritual pride and consfidence in his own gifts, which 
was the side on which the wily Enemy did most sorely beset him. 
lie pray(d in the most affecting manner for Jeanie, her husband, 
and her family, and tliat her aftectionate duty to tlie puir auld man 
might purchase her length of days here, and Jiappiness hereafter ; 
tlien, in a pathetic petition, too well understood by those who 
knew his family circumstances, he besought the Shepherd of souls, 
while gathering his dock, not to forget the little one that had 
strayed from the fold, and even then might be in the hands of the 
ravening wolf. — He prayed for the national Jerusalem, that peace 
might be iu her land, and prosperity in her palaces — for the 
welfare of the honourable House of Argylo, and for the conversion 
of Duncan of Knockdunder. After this ho was silent, being 
exhausted, nor did he again utter any tiling distinctly. He was 
heard, indeed, to mutter something about national defections, 
right-hand extremes, and left-hand fallings off ; but, as May 
Hettly observed, his head was carried at tlio time ; and it is 
probable that these expressions occurred to him merely out of 
general habit, and that he died in tho full spirit of charity witli 
all men. About an hour afterwards he slept in tho Lord. 

Notwitlistanding her father’s advanced age, his death was a 
severe shock to Mrs Butler, Much of her time had been dedi- 
cated to attending to his health and his wislies, and she felt as if 
part of her business in the world was ended, when the good old 
man was no more. His wealtli, which emue nearly to fifteen 
hundred pounds, in disposable capital, served to raise the fortunes 
of the family at the Manse. How to dispose of this sum for the 
best advantage of his family, was matter of anxious consideration 
to Butler. “ If we put it on heritable bond, we sliall maybe lose 
the interest ; for there ’s Uiat bond over Lounsbock’s land, your 
father could neither get principal nor interest for it — If we bring 
it into the funds, we shall maybe lose the principal and all, as 
many did in the South Sea scheme. The little estate of Cralgs- 
ture is in the market — it lies within two miles of tlie Manse, and 
Knock says his Grace has no tliought to buy it. But they ask 
L.2500, and they may, for it is worth the money ; and were I to 
borrow the balance, the creditor might call it up suddenly, or in 
case of my death my family might be distressed.” 

^And so, if we had mair siller, we might buy that bonny 
pasture-ground, where the grass comes so early ?” asked Jeanie. 

“ Certainly, my dear ; and Knockdunder, who is a good judge, 
is strongly advising me to it. — To bo sure it is his nephew that 
is sdling it” 
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" Awed, Reuben,” said Jeanic, " ye maun just look up a text 
in Scripture, as ye did Avhen ye wanted siller before — just look 
up a text in the Bible.” 

Ah, Jeanic,” said Butler, laughing and pressing her hand at 
the same time, “ the best people in these times can only work 
miracles once.” 

We will sec,” said Jeanio composedly ; and going to the 
closet in which she kept her honey, her sugar, her pots of jelly, 
her vials of the more ordinary medicines, and which served her, 
in short, as a sort of store-room, she jangled vials and gallipots, 
till, from out the darkest nook, well flanked by a triple row of 
bottles and jars, which she was under the necessity of displacing, 
she brought cracked brown cann, with a piece of leather 
tied over the top. Its contents seemed to be written papers, 
thrust in disorder into this uncommon secretaire. But from 
among these Jeanie brought an old clasped Bible, which had been 
David Deans's companion in his earlier wanderings, and which 
he had given to his daughter when the failure of his eyes had 
compelled him to use one of a larger print. This she gave to 
Butler, who had been looking at her motions with some surprises, 
and desii'ed him to see what that book could do for him. He 
opened the clasps, and to his astonishment a parcel of L.50 
bank-notes dropped out from betwixt tlie leaves, where they had 
been separately lodged, and fluttered upon the floor. “ 1 didna 
think to hae tauld you o’ my wealth, Reuben,” said his wife, 
smiling at his surprise, till on my deathbed, or maybe on some 
family pinch ; but it wad be better laid out on yon bonny grass- 
holms, than lying useless here in this auld pigg.” 

“ How on earth came yc by that siller, Jeanic ? — Why, here 
is more thau a tliousand pounds,” said Butler, lifting up and 
counting the notes. 

“ If it were ten thousand, it ’s a’ honestly come by,” said 
Jeanie ; " and troth 1 kenna how mucklc there is o ’t, but it ’s a* 
there tliat ever I got. — And as for how I came by it, Reuben — 
it ’s weel come by, and honestly, as I said before — ^ And it ’s mair 
folk’s secret than mine, or ye wad hae kend about it lang syne ; 
and as for ony tiling else, I am not free to answer mair questions 
about it, and ye maun just ask me iiane.” 

Answer me but one,” said Butler. “ Is it all freely and in- 
disputably your own property, to dispose of it as you think fit? — 
Is it possible no one has a claim in so large a sum except you 1” 

It vm mine, free to dispose of it as I like,” answered Jeanie; 

and I have disposed of it already, for now it is yours, Reuben 
— You are Bible Butler now, as weel as your forbear, that my 
pnir father bad sic an ill will at. Only, if ye like, 1 wad wisti 
Femie to get a gude share o ’t when we are gane.” 

Certainly, it shall be as you choose— But who on earth ever 
pitched on such a hiding-place for temporal treasures ?” 

“ That is just ane o’ my auld-fashioned gates, as you ca’ them, 
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Reuben. I tJiought if Donaclia Dhii was to make an outbreak 
upon i:s, the Bible was the last thing in the house he wad meddle 
wi’ — but an ony mail* siller should drap in, as it is not unlikely*, 
1 shall e*cn pay it ower to you, and ye may lay it out your am 
way.” 

And I positively must not ask you how you have come by all 
this money ? ” said the clergyman. 

“ Indeed, Reuben, you must not ; for if you were asking mo 
very sair 1 wad maybe tell you, and then I am sure 1 w’ould do 
wrong.” 

But tell me,” said Butler, “ is it any thing that distresses 
3 *our own mind ?” 

“ There is baith weal and woe come aye wi’ warld’s gear, 
Reuben; but }'e maun ask me naethiiig mair — This siller binds 
me to naething, and can ne\cr be sj)eerc‘d back again.” 

Surely,” said Mr Butler, when ho had again counted over 
the money, as if to assure himself tliat the notes were real, ‘‘ tlieiv 
was never man in the world liad a wife like mine — a blessing 
seems to follow her.” . 

" Never,” said Jeanie, since the enchanted princess in the 
bairns’ fairy tale, that kaiiK d gold nobles out o’ tlio tae side of lier 
haffit locks, and Butch dollars out o’ the totlic r. But gang away 
now, minister, and put by tlie siller, and dinna keep the notes 
wampisliing in your hand that gate, or I shall wish them in the 
brown pigg again, for fear we get a black cast about them — we *re 
ower near the hills in these times to be thought to hae siller in 
the house. And, besides, ye maun greo wi’ Knockdunder, that 
has the selling o’ the lands ; and dinna you b*' simple and let him 
ken o’ this windfa’, but keep him to the very lowest penny, as if 
ye had to borrow siller to make the price up.” 

In the last admonition Jeanie shewed distinctly, that, although 
she did not understand how to secure the money which came 
into her hands otherwise than by saving and hoarding it, yet she 
had some part of her father David’s shrewdness, even upon 
worldly subjects. And Reuben Butler was a prudent man, and 
went and did even as his wife had advised him. 

The news quickly went abroad into tb< parish that the minister 
had bought Craigsture ; and some wished him joy, and some 
were sorry it had ganc out of tlie auld name.” However, his 
clerical brethren, understanding that he was under the necessity 
cif going to Edinburgh about the ensuing Whitsunday, to get 
together David Dearis’s cash to make up tlie purchase-money of 
liis new acquisition, took the opportunity to name him their 
delegate to the General Assembly, or Convocation of the Scottish 
Church, which takes place usually in the latter end of the month 
of May. 
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CHAPTER L. 

Rut who this ? what thing of sea or land — 

Female of sex it seems — 

Tliat so bedeck’d, ornate, and gay. 

Comes this way sailmg ? 

Milton. 

Not long after the incident of the Bible and the bank noteH, 
Fortune shewed that she could surprise Mrs Butler as well r 4 .s her 
husband. The minister, in order to accomplish the various 
pieces of business, which his unwonted visit to Edinburgh ren- 
dered necessary, had been under the necessity of setting out from 
home in the latter end of the month of February, concluding 
justly, that ho would find the space betwixt his departure and the 
terra of Whitsunday (24th May) short enough for the purpose of 
bringing forw’ard those various debtors of old JJavid I)cans, out 
of whose purses a considerable part of the price of his new 
purchase was to he made good. 

Jeanie was thus in tlie unwonted situation of inhabiting a lonely 
house, and she felt yet more solitary from the death of the good 
old inaR, who used to divide her cares with her husband. Her 
children were her principal resource, and to tliem she paid con- 
stant attention. 

It happened, a day or two after Butler’s departure, that, wliile 
she was engaged in some domestic duties, she heard a dispute 
among the young folk, wliich, being maintained with obstinacy, 
appeared to call for her interference. All came to their natural 
umpire with their complaints. Femie, not yet ten years old, 
charged Davie and Reubie with an attempt to take away her book 
by force ; and David and Reuben replied, the elder, " That it was 
not a book for Femie to read,” and Reuben, " That it was about 
a bad woman.” 

Where did you get the book, ye little hempie 1” said Mrs 
Butler. How dare ye touch papa’s books when he is away ? ” 

But the little lady, holding fast a sheet of crumpled paper, 
declared, It was nane o’ papa’s books, and May Hcttly had 
taken it off the muckle cheese which came from Inverara for, 
as was very natural to suppose, a friendly intercourse, with inter- 
change of mutual civilities, was kept up from time to time between 
Mts Dolly Dutton, now Mrs MacCorkindale, and her former 
fjriends. 

Jeanie took the subject of contention out of the child’s hand, to 
satisfy herself of the propriety of her studies ; but how much was 
she struck when she read upon the title of the broadside-sheet, 
** The Last Speech, Confession, and Dying Words of Margaret 
MacCraw, or Murdockson, executed on Harabee-hill, near Car- 
lisle, the-— day of 1737.” It was, indeed, one of tiiose 
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papers which Archibald had bought at Longtown, when he 
monopolized the pedlar^s stock, which Dolly had tlirust into her 
trunk out of sheer economy. One or two copies, it seems, ha<l 
remained in her repositories at Iiiverary, till she chanced to need 
them in packing a cheese, which, as a very superior production, 
was sent, in the way of civil challenge, to the dairy at Knocktar- 
litie. 

Tlie title of this paper, so strangely fallen into the very hands 
from which, in well-meant respect to her feelings, it had been so 
long detained, was of itself suhlciently startling ; but tlie narrative 
itself was so interesting, that Joanio, shaking herself loose from 
the children, ran up stairs to her own apartment, and bolted the 
door, to peruse it without interruption. 

The narrative, which appeared to have been drawn up, or at 
least corrected, by the clergyman who attended this unhappy 
woman, stated the crime for which she suftered to have been her 
active part in that atrocious robbery and murder, committed near 
two years since near Haltwhistle, for which the notorious Frank 
Levitt was committed for trial at Lancaster assizes. It was sup- 
posed the evidence of the accomplice Thomas Tuck, commcffily 
called Tyburn Tom, upon which the woman had been, convicted, 
would weigh equally heavy against him ; altliough many were 
inclined to think it was Tuck himself who had struck the fatal 
blow, according to the dying statement of Mog Murdockaon.” 

After a circumstantial account of the crime for which slie 
Buffered, there was a brief sketch of Margaret’s life. It was 
stated, diat she was a Scotchwoman by birth, and married a 
soldier in the Camcroiiian regiment — that she long followed the 
camp, and liad doubtless acquired in fields of battle, and similar 
scenes, that ferocity and love of plunder for which she had been 
afterwards distinguislied — tliat her husband, having obtained his 
discharge, became servant to a beneficod clergyman of high situa- 
tion and character in Lincolnshire, and that she acquired the 
confidence and esteem of that honourable family. She had lost 
this many years after her husband’s death, it was stated, in con- 
sequence of conniving at the irregularities of her daughter with 
the heir of the family, added to the suspicious circumstances 
attending the birth of a child, whicli w^as strongly suspected U) 
have met with foul play, in order to preserve, if possible, tlie 
girl’s reputation. After this, she had led a wandering life botli 
in England and Scotland, under colour sometimes of telling for- 
tunes, sometimes of diiving a trade in smuggled wares, but, in 
fact, receiving stolen goods, and occasionally actively joining in 
the exploits by which they were obtained. Many of her crimes 
she had boasted of after conviction, and there was one circom* 
stance for wliich she seemed to feel a mixture of joy and occa- 
sional compunction. When she was residing in tiie suburbs of 
Edinburgh during the preceding summer, a girl, who had been 
seduced by one of her confederates, was intrusted to her charge^ 

VOL. VII. 2 D 
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and in her house delivered of a male infant. Her daughter, 
whose mind was in a state of derangement ever since she had 
lost her own child, according to the criminars account, carried 
off the poor girl’s infant, taking it for her own, of the reality of 
whose death she at times could not be persuaded. 

Margaret Murdockson stated, tliat she, for some time, believed 
her daughter had actually destroyed the infant in her mad fits, 
and that she gave the father to understand so, but afterwards 
learned that a female stroller had got it from her. She showed 
some compunction at having separated mother and child, espe- 
cially as the mother had nearly suffered death, being condemned, 
on the Scotch law, for the supposed murder of her infant. When 
it was asked what possible interest she could have had in exposing 
the unfortunate girl to suffer for a crime she had not committed, 
she asked, if they thought she was going to put her own daughter 
into trouble to save another I She did not kiiow what the Scotch 
law would have done to her for carrying the cliild away. This 
answer was by no means satisfactory to the clergyman, and ho 
discovered, by close examination, that she had a deep and 
rewngofiil hatred against the young person whom she had llius 
injured. But the paper intinmted, that, whatever besides she 
hil communicated upon this subject, was confided by her in 
private to the worthy and reverend Archdeacon who had bestowed 
such particular pains in affording her spiritual assistance. Tlio 
broadside went on to intimate, tliat, after her execution, of which 
the particulars were given, her daughter, the insane person 
mentioned more than once, and who was generally known by the 
name of Madge Wildfire, had been very iU used by the populace, 
undor the belief that she was a sorceress, and an accomplice in 
her mother’s crimes, and had been with difficulty rescued by the 
prompt interference of tlie police. 

Such (for wo omit moral reflections, and all that may seem 
unnecessary to the explanation of our story) was the tenor of tlie 
broadside. To Mrs B\itlor it contained intelligence of tlie highest 
importance, since it seemed to afford tlie most unequivocal proof 
of her sister’s innocence respecting the crime for which she had 

nearly suffered. It is tnie, neither she, nor her husband, nor 
even her father, hkd ever believed her capable of toucliing her 
infiint with an unkind liand when in possession of her reason ; but 
there was a darkness on the subject, and what might have hap- 
pened in a moment of insanity was dreadful to think upon. 
Besides, whatever was their own conviction, tliey had no means 
of establishing Kffie’s innocence to tlie world, which, according to 
the tenor of this fugitive publication, was now at length com- 
pletely manifested by the dying confession of the person chiefly 
interested in concealing it. 

After thanking God for a discovery so dear to her feeling, 
Mrs Butler beg^ to consider what use she should make of it. 
To hare ihewu it to her huabaud would have been her first 
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impulse ; but, besides that he was absent from home, and tlie 
matter too delicate to be the subject of correspondence by an 
indifferent pen woman, Mrs Butler recollected that he was not 
possessed of the information necessary to form a judgment upon 
the occasion ; and that, adhering to the rule which she had consi- 
dered as most advisable, she had bpst transmit the infonuatioii 
immediately to her sister, and leave her to adjust with her hus- 
band tlie mod© in which they should avail themselves of it. 
Accordingly, she despatched a special messenger to Glasgow, 
with a packet, enclosing the Confession of Margaret Murdockson, 
addressed, as usual, under cover, to Mr Whiterose of York. She 
expected, with anxiety, an answer, but none arrived in the usual 
course of post, and she was left to imagine how many various 
causes might account for Lady Staunton’s silence. She began to 
be half sorry that she had parted with the printed paper, both 
for fear of its having fallen into bad liands, and fnmi the desire 
of regaining tlie document, which might be essential to establish 
her sister’s innocence. She was even doubting whether she had 
not better conunit the whole matter to her husband’s considera- 
tion, when other incidents occurred to divert her purpose. 

Jeanie (she is a favourite, and wo beg her pardon for still using 
the familiar title) had walked down to the sea-side with her 
children one morning after breakfast, when the boys, whose 
sight was more discriminating than hers, exclaimed, that the 
Captain’s coach and six was coming right for the shore, with 
ladies in it.” Jeanie instinctively bent her eyes on the approach- 
ing boat, and became soon sensible that there were two females 
in the stern, seated beside the gracious Duncan, who acted as 
pilot. It was a point of politeness to walk towards the landing- 
place, in order to receive them, especially as she saw that the 
Captain of Kiioelcdunder ^as upon honour and ceremony. His 
piper was in the bow of the boat, sending forth music, of which 
one half sounded the better that the other was drowned by the 
waves and the breeze. Moreover, he himself had his brigadier 
wig newly frizzed, his bonnet (he had abjured the cocked-hat) 
decorated witli Saint George’s red cross, his uniform moimted 
a captain of militia, the Duke’s ffag with the boar’s head displayed 
•^aU intimated parade and gala. 

As Mrs Butler approached the landing-place, she observed the 
Captain liand the Isidies ashore witli marks of great attention, 
and the parties advanced towards her, the Captain a few steps 
before the two ladies, of whom the taller and elder leaned on the 
shoulder of the other, who seemed to be an attendant or servant. 

As they met, Duncan, in his best, most important, and deepest 
tone of Highland civility, “pegged leave to introduce to Mrs 
Putler, Lady — eh — eh — 1 hae forgotten your leddyehip’s 
name !” 

“ Never mind my name, sir,” said the ladv ; “ T trust Mrs 
Butler will be at no loss* The Duke’s letter’’ And, as she 
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observed Mrs Butler look confused, she said again to Duncan 
something sharply, “ Did you not send tlie letter last night, sir V’ 

“ In troth and 1 didna, and 1 crave your leddyahip’s pardon ; 
but you see, matam, I tliought it would do as weel to-tay, pecauso 
Mrs Putler Ls never taen out sorts — never — and the coach 
was out fishing — and the gig was gane to Greenock for a cag of 
prandy — and Put here’s his Grace’s letter.” 

Give it me, sir,” said the lady, taking it out of his hand ; 
since you have not found it convenient to do me the favour to 
send it before me, I will deliver it myself.” 

Mrs Butler looked with great attention, and a certain dubious 
feeling of deep interest, on the lady, who thus expressed herself 
witli authority over the man of authority, and to whoso mandates 
he seemed to submit, resigning the letter with a " Just as your 
leddyship is pleased to order it.” 

1’he lady was rather above the middle size, beautifully made, 
though something embonpoint, with a hand and arm exquisitely 
formed. Her manner was easy, dignified, and commanding, and 
seemed to evince high birth and the habits of elevated society. 
She wore a travelling dress — a grey beaver hat, and a veil of 
Flanders lace. Two footmen, in rich liveries, who got out of the 
barge, and lifted out a trunk and portmanteau, appeared to belong 
to her suite. 

"As you did not receive the letter, madam, which should have 
served for my introduction — for I presume you are Mrs Butler 
— I will not present it to you till you ai’e so good as to admit me 
into your house without it.” 

" To po sure, matain,” said Kuockduuder, " yo canna doubt 
Mrs Putler will do that. — Mrs Putler, this is Lady — Lady — 
these tamned Southern names rin out o’ my head like a stane 
trowling down hill — put T believe she is a Scottisli woman porn 
— the roair our credit — and I presume her leddyship is of tlio 
house of ” 

" The Duke of Airgylo knows my family very well, sir,” said the 
lady, in a tone which seemed designed to silence Duncan, or, at 
ipiny rate, which had that effect completely. 

There was sometliing about the whole of this stranger’s 
address, and tone, and manner, which acted upon Jeanie’s 
feelings like the illusions of a dream, that teaze us with a puzzling 
approach to reality. Sometliing there was of her sister in the 
gait and'manner of the stranger, as well as in tlie sound of her 
voice, and something also, when, lifting her veil, she shewed 
features, to which, changed as they were in expression and com- 
plexion, she could not but attach many remembrances. 

The stranger was turned of thirty certainly ; but so well were 
her personal diarms assisted by the power of dress, and arrange- 
ment of ornament, that she might well have passed for one-and- 
twenty. And her behaviour was so steady and so cennpoaed, 
ihat, aa often as Mrs Butler perceived anew some point of 
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resemblance to her unfortunate sister, so often the sustained 
self-command and absolute composure of the stranger destroyed 
the ideas which began to arise in her imagination. She led the 
way silently towards the Manse, lost in a confusion of reflections, 
and trusting the letter with which she was to be there intrusted, 
would aff'ord her satisfactory explanation of what was a most 
puzzling and embarrassing scene. . 

The lady maintained in the meanwhile the manners of ii 
stranger of rank. She admired the various points of view like 
one who has studied nature, and tho best representations of art. 
At length she took notice of the children. 

" These arc two fine young mountaineers — Yours, madam, I 
presume 1” 

Jeanie replied in the affirmative. Tlie stranger sighed, and 
sighed once more as tliey were presented to her hy name. 

Come lici’e, Femie,’^ said Mrs Butler, and hold your 
head up.’* 

“ What is your daiigliter’s name, madam ?” said the lady. 

Euphemia, madam,” answered Mrs Butler, * 

" 1 thought the ordinary Scottish contraction of the name had 
been Effie,” replied the stranger, in a tone which went to Jeanie’s 
heart ; for in that single word there was more of her sister — 
more of lang syne ideas — than in all tho reminiscences which her 
own heart had anticipated, or the features and manner of tho 
stranger had suggested. 

When they reached the Manse, the lady gave Mrs Butler the 
letter which she had taken out of the hands of Knock dunder ; 
and as she gave it she pressed her hand, adding aloud, “ Perhaps, 
madam, you will have the goodness to get me a little milk.” 

“ And me a drap of tlie grey-peard, if you please, Mrs Putler,” 
added Duncan. 

Mrs Butler withdrew; but, deputing to May Hettly and to 
David tlio supply of the strangers^ wants, she hastened into her 
own room to read the letter. The envelop was addressed in the 
Duke of Argyle’s hand, and requested Mrs Butler’s attentions 
and civility to a lady of rank, a particular friend of his late 
brother, Lady Staunton of Willingham, who, being recomraen^d 
to drink goats’ whey hy the physicians, was to honour the Lo^e 
at Rosencath with her residence, while her husband made a short 
tour in Scotland. But within tlie same cover, which had been 
given to Lady Staunton unsealed, was a letter from tliat lady, 
intended to prepare her sister for meeting her, an^ which, but 
for the Captain^s negligence, she ought to have received on the 
preceding evening, It stated that the news in Jeanie’s last letter 
liad been so interesting to her husband, that he was determined 
td inquire fai*ther into the confession made at Carlisle, and the 
fate of that poor innocent, and that, as ho had been in some 
degree successful, she had, by the most earnest entreaties, extorted 
TAmer than obtained his permission, under promise of observing 
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the moat strict incomito, to spend a week or two with her sister^ 
or in her neighbourhood, while he was prosecuting researches, to 
which (tliough it appeared to her very vainly) he bocmed to 
attach some hopes of success. 

There was a postscript, desiring that Jeanie would trust to 
Lady S. the management of tlieir intercourse, and he content 
with assenting to what she should propose. After reading and 
again reading the letter, Mrs Butler hurried down stairs, divided 
betwixt the fear of betraying her secret, and the desire to throw 
herself upon her sister’s neck. Effie received her with a glance 
at once affectionate and cautionary, and immediately proceeded 
to speak. 

“ 1 have been telling Mr , Captain , this gentleman, 

Mrs Butler, that if you could accommodate me with an apartment 
in your house, and a place for Ellis to sleep, and for the two men, 
it would suit mo better than the Lodge, which his Grace has so 
kindly placed at my disposal. I am advised 1 sliould reside as 
near when.* tlie goats feed as possible.” 

“ T have pecn assuring ray leddy, Mrs I’utler,” said Duncan, 
"that tliough it could not discommode you to recci>e any of his 
Grace’s visitt'rs or mine, yet she had mooch pettc‘r stay at tlie 
Lodge ; and for tJic gaits, the creatures can he fetclied tiiere, in 
respect it is mair fitting tliey suld wait upon her Leddyship, than 
she upon the like of them.” 

" By no means derange the goats for me,” said Lady Staunton ; 
" I am certain the milk must be much better here.” And tins 
she said with languid negligence, as one whose slightest intimation 
of humour is to hear down all argument. 

Mrs Butler hastened to intimate, that her house, such as it 
was, was heartily at tlie disposal of Lady Staunton; hut tlie 
Captain continued to remonstrate. 

" The Duke,” he said, " had written — ” 

I will settle all that with his Grace — ” 

And there were the things had been sent down frao GlascO' — 

" Any thing necessary might be sent over to die Parsonage — 
She would beg the favour of Mrs Butler to shew her an apart- 
ment, and of the Captain to have her trunks, &c. sent over from 
Roseneath.” 

So she curtseyed off poor Duncan, who departed, saying in his 
secret soul, "Cot tamn her English impudence! — she takes 
poasosfflon of the minister’s house as an it were her ain — and 
speaks to shcntleraeus as if they were pounden servants, and pe 
tamned to her I — And there ’s the deer that was shot too — but 
we will send it ower to the Manse, whilk will pe put civil, seeing 
I hae prought worthy Mrs Putlcr sic a fliskmahoy.” — And with 
tliese kind intentions, he went to the shore to give his orders 
accordingly. 

In the meantime, the meeting of the sisters was as affectionate 
as U was extraordinary, and each evinced her feelings in the way 
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projwr to her character. Jeanie was so much overcome by 
wonder, and even by awe, iliat her feelings were deep, stunning, 
and almost overpowering. Effie, on the other hand, wept, 
laughed, sobbed, screamed, and clapped her hands for joy, all 
in the space of five minutes, giving way at once, and witliout 
reserve, to a natural excessive vivacity of temper, which no one, 
however, knew better how to restrain under the rules of ai*tificial 
breeding. 

After an hour had passed like a moment in their expressions 
of mutual affection. Lady Staunton observed the Captain walking 
with impatient steps below tlie window. “ That tiresome High- 
land fool has returned upon our hands,” slie said. “ I will pray 
him to grace us with his absence.” 

Hout no ! hout no I” said Mrs Butler, in a tone of entreaty ; 

ye maunna affront the Captain.” 

“ Affront ?” said Lady Staunton ; “ nobody is ever affronted at 
what I do or say, my dear. However, 1 will endure him, since 
you think it proper.” 

The Captain was accordingly graciously requested by Lady 
Staunton to remain during dinner. Dui’ing this visit his studious 
and punctilious complaisance towai'ds the lady of rank was 
happily contrasted by the cavalier air of civil familiarity in which 
he indulged towards tho minister’s wife. 

“ I have not been able to persuade Mrs Butler,” said Lady 
Staunton to the Captain, during the interval when Jeanie had 
left the parlour, “ to let me talk of making any recompense for 
storming her house, and garrisoning it in the way 1 have done.” 

“ Doubtless, matara,” said the Captain, “ it wad ill pecome Mrs 
Putler, wlia is a very decent pody, to make any such sharge to 
a lady who comes from my house, or his Grace’s, which is the 
same thing. — And, speaking of garrisons, in the year forty -fiv(‘, 
1 was poot with a garrison of twenty of my lads in tlie house of 
Inver-Gairy, whilk had near been unhappily, for ” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir — But I wish I could think of some 
way of indemnifying this good lady.” 

O, no need of intemnifying at all — no trouble for her, notliing 
at all. — So, peing in the house of Invor-Garry, and the people 
about it being uncanny, I doubted the worst, and ” 

" Do you happen to know, sir,” said Lady Staunton, ‘^if any 
of those two lads, these young Butlers, 1 mean, shew any turn for 
the army 

Could not say, indeed, my leddy,” replied Knockdunder— ^ 
“ So, 1 knowing tho people to pe unchancy, and not to lippen to, 
and hearing a pibroch in the wood, 1 pegan to pid my la^ look 
to their flints, and then ” 

“ For,” said Lady Staunton, with the most ruthless disregard 
to the narrative which she mangled by these interruptions, ^ if 
that should be the case, it should cost Sir George but the asking 
a pair of colours for one of them at the War-oifice, since we have 
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Always supported government, and never had c»ccasiou to trouble 
ministers.’* 

^ And if you please, my leddy,” said Duncan, who began to 
find Sf>mo savour in this proposal, “ as I hae a braw weel-grown 
lad of a nevoy, ca’d Duncan MacGilligan, that is as pig as paith 
the Putler pairns piitten thegitlier. Sir George could ask a pair 
for him at the same time, and it wad pe put ae asking for a’.” 

Lady Staunton only answered tliis hint witli a well-bred stare, 
which gave no sort of encouragement. 

Jeanie, who now returned, was lost in amazement at the 
wonderful difference betwixt the helpless and despairing girl, 
whom she had seen stretched on a flock-bed in a dungeon, 
expecting a violent and disgraceful death, and last as a forlorn 
exile upon tlie midnight beach, with the elegant, well-bred, 
beautiful woman before her. The features, now that her sister’s 
veil was laid aside, did not appear so extremely different, as the 
whole manner, expix^ssion, look, and hearing. In outside show, 
Lady Staunton seemed completely a creature too soft and fair for 
sorrow to liave touched ; so much accustomed to have all her 
whims complied with by those around her, that she seemed 
to expect she should even be saved tlio trouble of forming them ; 
and so totally unacquainted with contradiction, that she did not 
even use tlio tone of self-will, since to breathe a wish was to have 
it fulfilled. She made no ceremony of ridding herself of Duncan 
as soon as the evening approached ; but complimented him out of 
the house under pretext of fatigue, with the utmost nonchalance. 

When they were alone, her sister could not help expressing 
her wonder at the self-possession with which Lady Staunton 
sustained her part. 

" T daresay you are surprised at it,” said Lady Staunton com- 
posedly ; ** for you, my dear Jeanie, liave been ti'uth itself from 
your cradle upwards ; but you must remember that 1 am a liar 
of fifteen years’ standing, and therefore must by this time be 
used to ray character.” 

In fact, during the feverish tumult of feelings excited during 
tlie two or tliroe first days, Mrs Butler thought her sister’s 
manner was completely contradictory of the desponding tone 
which pervaded her correspondence. She was moved to tears, 
indeed, by the sight of her father’s grave, marked by a modest 
stone, recording his piety and integrity ; but lighter impressions 
and associations had also power over her. She amused herself 
with visiting the dairy, in which she had so long been assistant, 
and was so near discovering herself to May Hettly, by betraying 
her acquaintance with the celebrated receipt for Dunlop cheese, 
tliat she compared herself to Bedreddin Hassan, whom tlie 
visier, his father-iii-law, discovered by his superlative skill in 
oomposiitg cream-tarts with pepper in them. But when tho 
novelty of such avocations ceased to amuse her, she shewed to 
her sister but too pkiuly, tliat the gaudy colouring with which 
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Bhe veiled her unhappiness afforded as little real comfort^ as the 
gay uniform of the soldier when it is drawn over his mortal 
Avound. There were moods and moments, in which her despon- 
dence seemed to exceed even that which she herself had described 
in her letters, and which too well convinced Mrs Butler how 
little her sister’s lot, w'hich in apppearauco was so brilliant, was 
in reality to be envied. . • 

Thei*o was one source, lioAvcver, from which Lady Staunton 
derived a pure degree of pleasure. Gifted in every particulai* 
Avith a higher degree of imagination than that of her sister, she 
was an admirer of the beauties of nature, a taste which compen- 
sates many evils to those who happen to enjoy it. Here her 
character of a fine lady stopped sliort, where she ought to have 

“ Scream’d at ilk clcugh. and screoch’d at ilka how, 

As loud as she had seen the worrie-cow.” 

On the contrary, Avitli the two boys for her guides, she under- 
took long and fatiguing walks among the neighbouring mountains, 
to visit glens, lakes, waterfalls, or whatever scenes of natural 
Avonder or beauty lay concealed among their recesses. It is 
Wordsworth, 1 think, who, talking of an old man under difficul- 
ties, remarks, witli a singular attention to nature, 

** whether it was care that spurr’d turn, 

(lod only knows , but to tlic very last, 

Ue hud the lightest foot in Eunerdule.’* 

In the same manner, laii^id, listless, and unhappy, within 
doors, at times even indicating something which approached 
near to contempt of the homely accommodations of her sister’s 
house, although she instantly endeavoured, by a tliousand Idnd- 
iiesses, to atone for such ebullitions of spleen, Lady Staunton 
appeared to feel interest and energy while in the open air, and 
tmversing the mountain landscapes in society with the two boys, 
whose ears she delighted with stories of what she had seen in 
other countries, and what she had to shew them at Willingham 
Manor. And tliey, on the other hand, exerted tliemsclves in 
doing the honours of Dunbartonsliire to the lady who seemed so 
kind, insomuch that there was scarce a glen in the neighbouring 
hills to which they did not introduce her. 

Upon one of these excursions, while Reuben was othenvise 
employed, David alone acted as Lady Staunton’s guide, and 
promised to shew her a cascade in the hills, grander and higher 
tlian any they had yet visited. It was a walk of five long miles, 
and over rough ground, varied, however, and cheered, by moun- 
tain views, and peeps now of the firth and its islands, now of 
distant lakes, now of rocks and precipices. The scene itself, too, 
when they reached it, amply rewarded the labour of the walk. 
A single shoot carried a considerable stream ov^r the face of a 
black rock, which contrasted strongly in colour Avith ffie white 
foam of the cascade, and, at the depUi of abopt twenty feet^ 
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another rock intercepted the view of the bottom of tlie fall. The 
water, wheeling? out far beneath, swept round the crag, which 
thus bounded their view, and tumbled down the rocky glen in a 
torrent of foam. Those who love nature always desire to pene- 
trate into its utmost recesses, and Lady Staunton asked David 
whether there was not sonic mode of gaining a view of the abyss 
at the foot of the fall. lie said that he knew a station on a shelf 
on the farther side of the intercepting rock, from which the* 
whole waterfall was visible, but that tlic road to it was steep and 
slippe^ and dangerous. Bent, however, on gratifying her 
curiosity, she desired him to lead the way ; and accordingly he 
did so over crag and stone, anxiously pointing out to her tlio 
resting-places wliere she ought to step, for tlieir mode of advanc- 
ing soon ceased to be walking, and became scrambling. 

In this maimer, clinging like sea-birds to the face of the rock, 
they were enabled at length to turn round it, and came full in 
front of the fall, which here had a most tremendous aspect, 
boiling, roaring, and tlmndering with unceasing din, into a black 
cauldron, a hundred feet at least below them, which resembled 
the crater of a volcano. The noise, tho dashing of the waters, 
which gave an unsteady appearance to all around them, the 
trembling even of the huge crag on which they stood, the preca- 
riuusness of their footing, for there was scarce room for tliem to 
stand on the shelf of rock which they had thus attained, had so 
pow'erful an ofTect on tho senses and imagination of Lady Staun- 
ton, tliat site called out to David she was falling, and would in 
fact have dropped from the crag had ho not caught hold (»f her. 
The boy was bold asd stout of his ago — still he was but fourteen 
years old, and as his assistance gave no confidence to Lady 
Staunton, slie felt her situation become really perilous. Tho 
chance was, that, in the appalling novelty of the circumstances, 
he might have caught tlio infection of her panic, in which case it 
is Ukely that both must have perished. She now screamed with 
terror, though without hope ox calling any one to her assistance. 
To her amasoment, the scream was answered by a whistle from 
above, of a tone so clear and shrill, that it was heard even amid 
the noise of tlie waterfall. 

In tliis moment of terror and perplexity, a human face, black, 
and having grizzled hair hanging down over the forehead and 
cheeks, and mixing witli mustaches and a beard of the same 
colour, and as much matted and tangled, looked down on tlieni 
from a broken pw^ of the rock above. 

‘‘ It is the Enemy !” said the boy, who had very nearly 
become incapable of supporting Lady Staunton. 

" No, no,” she exclaimed, inaccessible to supernatural terrors, 
and restored to the presence of mind of which she had been 
deprived by the danger of her situation, “ it is a man — For 
God's sake, my Triend, help us !” 

The face glared at them, but made no answer ; in a second or 
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two afterwards, another, that of a young lad, appeared beside the 
first, equally swart and beamed, but having tangled black hair, 
descending in elf-locks, which gave an air of wildness and fero- 
city to the whole expression of the comitenancc. Lady Staunton 
repeated her entreaties, clinging to the ro<*k with more energy, as 
she found that, from the superstitiouH terror of her guide, he 
became incapable of supporting her*. Her words were probably 
drowned in the roar ot tlie falling stream, for, though she 
observed the lips of tlio younger being whom she supplicated 
intovc as he spoke in reply, not a word reached her ear. 

A moment afterwards it appeared he had not mistaken the 
nature of her supplication, which, indeed, was easy to be under- 
stood from her situation and gestures. The younger apparition 
disappeared, and immediately after lowered a ladder of twisted 
osiers, about eight feet in length, and made signs to David to 
hold it fast while tlie lady ascended. Despair gives courage, and 
finding herself in this fearful predicament, Lady Staunton did 
not ItesJtate to risk the ascent by tlie precarious means which 
this accommodation aflbrdcd ; and, carefully assisted by tlie per- 
son who had thus providentially come to her aid; she reached 
the summit in safety. She did not, however, even look around 
her until she saw her nephew lightly and activTly follow her 
example, although there was now no one to hold the ladder fast. 
When she saw him safe she looked round, and could not help 
shuddering at the place and company in which she found herself. 
Tliey were on a sort of platform of rock, surrounded on every 
side by precipices, or overhanging cliffs, and which it would have 
been scarce possible for any research to have discovered, as it 
did not seem to be commanded by any accessible position. It 
was partly covered by a huge fragment of stone, which, having 
fallen from the cliffs above, had been intercepted by others in its 
descent, and jammed so as to serve for a sloping roof to tlie 
farther part of tlie broad shelf or platform on which they stood. 
A quantity of witliercd moss and leaves, strewed beneath tliis 
rude and wretched shelter, shewed the lairs,— they could not 
be termed tlie beds, — of those who dwelt in this eyry, for it 
deserved no other name. Of tliese, two were before Lady Stami- 
ton. One, the same who had afforded such timely assistance, 
stood upnght before them, a tail, lathy, young savage ; his dross 
a tattered plaid and philabeg, no shoes, no stockings, no hat or 
bonnet, the place of the last being supplied by his hair, twisted 
and matted like the ^libbe of the ancient wild Irish, and, like 
theirs, forming a natural thickset, stout enough to bear off the 
cut of a sword. Vet the eyes of the lad were keen and spark- 
ling ; his gesture free and noble, like that of all savages. He 
toOK little notice of David Butler, but gazed with wonder on 
Lady Staunton, as a being different probably in dress, and supe- 
rior in beauty, to any thing he had ever beheld. The old man, 
whose face they had first seen, remained recumbent in the same 
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pohture as when he had first looked down on them, only his fa(‘e 
was turned towards them as he lay and looked up with a lazy 
and listless apathy, which belied the ^neral expression of his 
dark and rugged features. He seemed a very tall man, but was 
scarce bettor clad than the younger. lie had on a loose Lov/- 
land great-coat, and ragged tartan trews or pantaloons. 

All around looked singularly wild and unpropitioiis. Beneath 
tlie brow of tlie incumbent rock was a chai’coal fire, on which 
there was a still working, with bellows, pincers, haintncrs, a 
moveable anvil, and other smith’s tools ; three guns, with two or 
tliree sacks and barrels, were disposed against the wall of rock, 
under shelter of the superincumbent crag ; a dirk and two swords, 
and a Lochaber-axe, lay scattered around the fire, of which the 
rod glare east a ruddy tinge on the precipitous foam and mist of 
tlie cascade. The lad, when ho had satisfied his curiosity with 
staring at Lady Staunton, fetched an earthen jar and a horn cup, 
into which he poured some spirits, apparently liot from tlie still, 
and offered them successively to the lady and to the boy. Botli 
declined, and the young savage quaffed ofi‘ the draught, which 
could not amount to less than three ordinary glasses. He then 
fetched another ladder from the comer of the cavern, if it could 
bo termed so, adjusted it against the trans'i'orso rock, whicli 
starved as a roof, and made signs for the lady to ascend it, while 
he hold it fast below. She did .so, and found herself on the top 
of a broad rock, near the brink of the chasm into which the brooiv 
precipitates itself. She could see the crest of the torrent flung 
loose down the rock, like the mane of a wild lioi'se, but without 
having any view of the lower platform from "which she had 
ascended. 

David was not suffered to mount so easily ; the lad, from sport 
or love of mischief, shook the ladder a good deal as he ascended, 
and seemed to enjoy the terror of young Butler, so that, when 
they had both come up, they looked on each other with no 
friendly eyes. Neither, however, spoke. The youn|; oaJrd, or 
tinker, or gipsy, with a good deal of attention, assisted Lady 
Staunton up a very perilous ascent which she had still to 
encounteri and they were followed by David Butler, until all three 
stood clear of the ravine on the side of a mountain, whose sides 
were covered with heatlicr and sheets of loose shingle. So narrow 
was the chasm out of which they ascended, that, unless when 
they were on the very verge, the eye passed to the other side 
without perceiving the existence of a rent so fearful, and nothing 
was seen of the cataract, tliough its deep hoarse voice was still 
heard. 

Lady Staunton, freed from the danger of rook and river, had 
now a new subject of anxiety. Her two |;uides confronted each 
other with angry countenances ; for David, though younger by 
two years at least, and much shorter, was a stou^ well-set, and 
rety hM boy. 
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" You av© the blacli -coat’s son of Knocktarlitic,” said the youii^ 
caird ; “ if you come here again, I’ll pitch you down tlic linn like 
a foot-ball.” 

" Ay, lad, ye are very short to be sae lang,” retorted young 
Butler undauntedly, and measuring his opponent’s height witli 
ail undismayed eye ; “ I am thinking you are a gillie of Black 
Doiiacha ; if you come down the gleli, we ’ll shoot you like a wild 
buck.” 

‘‘ You may tell your father,” said the lad, “that the leaf on the 
timber is the last lie shall see — we will hae amends for the mis- 
chief he has done to us.” 

“ I hope he will live to sco mony simmers, and do ye muckle 
mair,” answered David. 

More might have passed, but Lady Staunton stepped between 
them with her purse in her hand, and taking out a guinea, of 
which it contained several, visible through the iiet-w’ork, as well 
as porno silver in the opposite end, oflered it to the caird. 

“ The white siller, lady — the white siller,” said the young 
savage, to whom the value of gold was probably unknown. 

Lady Staunton poured what silver she had into liis hand, and 
the juvenile savage snatched it greedily, and made a sort of half 
inclination of a<;knowlodgment and adieu. 

“ Let us make haste now. Lady Staunton,” said David, “ for 
there will he little peace with them since they hao seen yonr 
purse.” 

They hurried on as fast as they could ; but they had not de- 
scended the hill a hundred yards or two before they heard a halloo 
behind them, and looking hack, saw both the old man and the 
young one pursuing them with great speed, tlio former with a gun 
on his shoulder. Very fortunately, at this moment a sportsman, 
a gamekeeper of the Duke, who was engaged in stalking deer, 
appeared on the face of die hiU. The bandits stopped ,on seeing 
him, and Lady Staunton hastened to put herself under hi? protec- 
tion. He readily gave them his escort home, and it required his 
athletic form and loaded rifle to restore to the lady her usual 
confidence and courage. 

Donald listened with much gravity to the account of tlieir 
adventure ; and answered with great composure to David’s 
repeated inquiries, whether be could have suspected that the 
cairds had been lurking there, — “ Inteed, Master Tavie, I might 
hae had some guess tiiat they were there, or thereabout, though 
maybe 1 had nane. But 1 am aften on the hill ; and tliey are 
like wasps — they stang only them that fashes tliera ; pae, for my 
part, I make a point not to see them, unless 1 were ordered out 
on preceese errand by MacCaJIummorc or Knockdunder, 
whilk is a clean different case.” 

They reached the Manse late ; and Lady Sfaunton, who had^ 
suflered much both from fright and fatigue, never again permitted 
her love of the picturesque to carry her so far among the mouxi- 
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tains without a stronj^cr escort than David, though she acknow- 
ledged he had won the stand of colours by the intrepidity he had 
displayed, so soon as assured he had to do with an eartldy anta- 
gonist. 1 couldna maybe, hae made muekle o* a bargain wi’ you 
lang callant,’’ said David, when thus complimented on his valour ; 
but when yo deal wi* tliae folk, it *s tyne heart tyne a’.’* 


CHAPTER LI. 

— .. - Wlmt SCO you there. 

That hath cowarded and cluu»ed }our blood 
Out of appearance / 

Uenry the Ft/Oi. 

We are under the necessity of returning to Edinburgh, where 
the General Assembly was now sitting. It is well known, that 
some Scottish nobleman is usually deputed as High ConimiHsioner, 
to represent the person of the King in this convocation ; tliat he 
has allowances for the purpose of maintaining a certain outward 
show and solemnity, and supporting the hospitality of the repre- 
sentative of Majesty. Whoever are distinguished by rank, or 
office, in or near the capital, usually attend the morning levees of 
the Lor<i Commissioner, and walk witli him in procession to the 
place where tlie Assembly meets. 

Tlie nobleman wlio held this office chanced to bo particularly 
connected with Sir George Staunton, ajid it was in his train that 
he ventured to tread the High Street of Edinburgh for the first 
time since the fatal night of Porteous’s execution. Walking ut 
tlje right hand of the representative of Sovereignty, covered with 
laco and embroidery, and witli all the paraphomalia of wealth 
and rank, the handsome tliough wasted figure of the English 
stranger attracted all eyes. Who could have recognized in a 
form so aristocratic the plebeian convict, tliat, disguised in the 
i*ag8 of Madge Wildfire, had led the formidable rioters to their 
destined revenge ? There was no possibility that this could 
happen, even if any of his ancient acquaintances, a race of men 
whose lives are so brief, had happened to survive the span com- 
monly allotted to evil-doers. Besides, the whole affair had long 
fallen asleep, with the angry passions in which it originated. 
Nothing is more certain than tliat persons known to have had a 
share in that formidable riot, and to have fled from Scotland on 
that account, had made money abroad, returned to enjoy it in 
thoir native country, and lived and died undisturbed by the law,* 
The forbearance of the magistrate was in these instances wise, 
oertainlv, and just ; for what good impression could be made on 
the pabUc mind by punishment, when the memory of tbe offence 


* Bee Arnet*! Crlmlnsl Mib, 4to. ed. p. 83S. 
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was obliterated, and all that was remembered was the recent 
inoffensive, or perhaps exemplary, conduct of the offender ? 

Sir George Staunton might, therefore, tread tlie scene of his 
former audacious exploits, free from the apprehension of the law, 
or even of discovery or suspicion. But with what feelings his 
heart tliat day throbbed, must be left to. those of the reader to 
imagine. It was an object of no common interest which had 
brought him to encounter so many painful remembrances. 

Ill consequence of Jeanie’s letter to Lady Staunton, transmit- 
ting tlie confession, he had visited the town of Carlisle, and liad 
found Archdeacon Fleming still alive, by whom that confession 
had been rectnved. This reverend gendeman, whose character 
stood deservedly very high, he so far admitted into his confidcnco, 
as to own himself the father of the unfortunate infant which had 
be(m spirited away by Madge Wildfire, representing the intrigue 
as a matter of juvenile extravagance on his own part, for which 
he was now anxious to atone, by tracing, if possible, what had 
become of the child. After some recollection of the circum- 
stances, the clergyman was able to call to memory, that the 
unhappy woman had written a letter to George Staunton, Esq. 
younger, Rectory, Willingham, by Grantham ; that he had for- 
warded it to tho address accordingly, and that it had boon 
returned, witli a note from the Reverend Mr Staunton, Rector of 
Willingham, saying, he knew no such ])erson as him to whom the 
letter was addi’esscd. As this had happened just at the time 
when George had, for the last time, absconded from his father’s 
house to carry off Effie, lie was at no loss to account for the cause 
of the resentment, under the influence of which liis father had 
disoAvned him. This was another instance in which his ungovern- 
able temper had occasioned his misfortune ; had he remained at 
Willingham but a few days longer, he would have received Mar- 
garet Murdockson’s letter, in which was exactly described the 
person and haunts of the woman, Annaple Bailzou, to whom she 
had parted with the infant. It appeared that Meg Murdockson 
had been induced to make this confession, less from any feelings 
of contrition, than from the desire of obtaining, through George 
Staunton or his father’s means, protection and support for her 
daughter Madge. Her letter to George Staunton said, “ That 
while the writer lived, her daughter would have needed nought 
from any body, and that she would never have meddled in these 
affairs, except to pay back the ill that George had done to hc^ 
an4 hers. But she was to die, and her daughter would be desti- 
tute, and without reason to guide her. She liad lived in the 
world long enough to know that people did nothing for nothing ; 
— so she had told Geor^ Staunton all he could wish to know 
about his wean, in hopes he would not see the demented young 
creature he had ruin^ perish for want As for her motives for 
not telling them sooner, she had a long account to reckon for in 
tho next world, and she would reckon for that too.” 
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Tbo clergyman Baid, that Meg had died in the same desperate 
state of mind, occasionally expressing some regret about the child 
whicli was lost, but ofteuer sorrow that the mother had not been 
hanged — her mind at once a chaos of guilt, rage, and apprehen- 
sion for her daughter’s future safety ; that instinctive feeling of 
parental anxiety which *she had in common with the shc-wolf and 
iionoss, being the last shade of kindly affection tliat occupied a 
breast equally savage. 

The melancholy catastrophe of Madge Wildfire was occasioned 
by her taking the confusion of her mother’s execution, as afford- 
ing an opportunity of leaving the workhouse to which the clergy- 
man had sent lier, and presenting herself to the mob in their 
fury, to perish in the way wc have already seen. When I)r 
Fleming found the convict’s letter was returned from Lincoln- 
shire, he wrote to a friend in Edinburgh, to inquire into tlie fate 
of the unfortunate girl whose child had been stolen, and was 
informed by his correspondent, tliat she had been pardoned, and 
that, with all her family, she had retired to aomo distant part of 
Scotiand, or left the kingdom entirely. And here the matter 
rested, until, at Sir George Staunton’s application, the clergyman 
looked out, and produced Margaret Murdocksrui’s returned letter, 
and the other memoranda which he had kept concerning the 
affair. 

Whatever might be Sir George Staunton’s feelings in ripping 
up this miserable history, and listening to the tragical fate of tht» 
unhappy girl whom he hod ruined, lio had so much of his ancient 
wilfulncss of disiiosition loft, as to shut his eyes on every thing, 
save the prospect which seemed to oj)on itstdf of recovering his 
son. It was true, it w'ould be diflicult to produce him, without 
telling much more of the history of his birth, and the misfortunes 
of his parents, than it wob prudent to make known. But let him 
once bo found, and, being found, let him but prove worthy of his 
^tiler’s protection, and many ways might bo fallen upon to avoid 
such risk. Sir George Staunton was at liberty to adopt him as 
his heir, if he pleased, without communicating the secret of liis 
birth ; or an act of parliament might be obtained, declaring him 
legitimate, and allowing him the name and arms of his father. 
He was, indeed, already a legitimate child according to the law of 
Scotland, by tlie subsequent marriage of his parents. Wilful in 
every thing, Sir George^s sole desire now was to see this son, even 
should his recovery bring with it a new series of misfortunes, as 
dreadful as those which followed on his being lost. 

But where was the youth who might eventually be called to the 
honours and estates of this ancient family 1 On what heath was 
he wandering, and shrouded by what mean disguise 1 Did ho 
gain lus precarious broad by some petty trade, by menial toil, by 
violence^ or by theft! These were questions on which Sir 
George’s anxious investigations could obtain no light. Many 
iremembered that Annaple Bailzou wandered tlirough tlie country 
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as a beggar and fortune-teller, or spae-wife — some remembered 
that she had been seen witli an infant in 1737 or 1738, but for 
more than ten years she had not travelled that district ; and that 
she had been heard to say she was going to a distant part of 
Scotland, of which country she was a native. To Scotland, 
therefore, came Sir George Staunton, having parted with his 
lady at Glasgow; and his arrival art Edinburgh happening to 
coincide with the sitting of the General Assembly of the Kirk, 
his acquaintance with the nobleman who held tlie office of Lord 
High Commissioner forced him more into public than suited 
either his views or inclinations. 

At the public table of this nobleman, Sir George Staunton was 
phiced next to a clergyman of respectable appearance, and well- 
bred, though plain demeanour, whose name he discovered to be 
Butler. It had been no part of Sir George’s plan to take his 
brother-in-law into his confidence, and lie had rejoiced exceed- 
ingly in the assurances he received from his wife, that Mrs 
Butler, the very soul of integrity and honour, had never suffered 
the account he had given of himself at Willinghana Rectory to 
transpire, oven to her husband. But he was not sorry to have 
an opportunity to converse with so near a connection, without 
being known to him, and to form a judgment of his character and 
understanding. He saw much, and heard more, to raise Butler 
very high in ms opinion. He found he was generally respected 
by tliose of his own profession, as well as by the laity who had 
seats in the Assembly. He had made several public appearances 
in the Assembly, distinguished by good sense, candour, and abi- 
lity ; and he was followed and admired as a sound, and, at tlie 
same time, an eloquent preacher. 

This was all very satisfactory to Sir George Staunton’s pride, 
which had revolted at the idea of his wife’s sister being obscurely 
married. He now began, on the contrary, to think the connection 
so much better tlian lie expected, that, if it should be necessary 
to acknowledge it, in consequence of the recovery of his son, it 
would sound well enough that Lady Staunton had a sister, who, in 
the decayed state of the family, had married a Scottish clergyman, 
high in the opinion of his countrymen, and a leader in the church. 

Tt was with these feelings, that, when the Lord High Com- 
missioner’s company broke up. Sir George Staunton, under pre- 
tence of prolonging some inquiries concerning the constitution of 
the Church of Scotland, requested Butler to go home to his 
lodgings in the Lawnmarket, and drink a cup of coffee. Butler 
agreed to wait upon him, providing Sir George would permit him, 
in passing, to call at a friend’s house where he resided, and make 
his apolo^ for not coming to partake her tea. They proceeded 
up the High Street, enter^ the Krames, and passed the begging* 
box, placed to remind those at liberty of the distresses of the poor 
prisoners. Sir George paused tliere one instant, and next day a 
L.20 note was found m that receptacle for public charity. 

VOL, VII. 2 £ 
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When he came up to Butler again, he found him with his eyes 
fixed on the cutrance of tlie Tolbooih, and apparently in deep 
tliought. 

“ That seems a very strong door,” said Sir George, by w'ay of 
haying something. 

It is so, sir,” said Butler, turning off and beginning to wallv 
forward, " but it was my misfortune at one time to see it prove 
greatly too weak.” 

At this moment, looking at his companion, he asked him 
whether he felt himself ill i and Sir George Staunton admitted, 
that he had been so foolish as to eat ice, which sometimes dis- 
agreed with him. With kind officiousness, that would not bo 
gainsaid, and ere he could find out where he was going, Butler 
hurried Sir George into the friend’s house, near to the prison, in 
wliich he himself had lived since he came to town, being, indeed, 
no other than that of our old friend Bartoline Saddletree, in 
which Lady Staunton had served a short noviciate as a shop- 
maid. This recollection rushed on her husband’s mind, and the 
blush of shame which it excited overpowered the sensation of 
fear which had produced his former paleness. Good Mrs Saddle- 
tree, however, bustled about to receive the rich English baronet 
as the friend of Mr Butler, and requested an elderly female in a 
black gown to sit still, in a way which seemed to imply a wish, 
that she would cknir the way for her betters. In the meanwhile, 
understanding the state of the ciise, she ran to get some cordial 
waters, sovereign, of course, in all cases of fainiishness whatso- 
ever, During her absence, her visiter, the female in black, made 
some progi'oss out of the room, and might have left it altogether 
W'itliout particular observation, had she not stumbled at the 
threshold, so near Sir George Staunton, that he, in point of civi- 
lity, raised her and assisted her to the door. 

" Mrs Porteous is turned very doited now, puir body,” said 
Mrs Saddletree, as she returned witli her bottle in her hand — • 

She is no sae auld, but she got a sair back -cast wi’ the slaughter 
o’ her husband — Ye had some trouble about that job, Mr But- 
ler* — I think, sir,” to Sir George, “ ye had better drink out the 
haill glass, for to ray een yo look waur than when ye came in.” 

And, indeed, lie grew as pale as a corpse, on recollecting who 
it was that his arm had so lately supported — the widow whom 
he had so large a share in making such. 

“ It is a prescribed job that case of Porteous now,” said old 
Saddletree, who was confined to his chair by the gout — “ clean 
prescribed and out of date.” 

1 am not clear of that, neighbour,” said Plumdamas, " for 
1 have heard them say twenty years should rin, and this is but 
tlie fifty-ane — Porteous’s mob was in tliretty-seven.” 

“Ye’ll no teach me law, 1 tliink, neighbour — me tlrnt has 
four gaun pleas, and might line had fourteen, an it hadna been 
tlie gudewifo ) 1 tell ye, if the foremost of tlie Porteous mob 
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were standing there where that gentleman stands, the King’s 
Advocate wadna meddle wi* Inm — it fa’s under the negative 
prescription.” 

" Hand your din, carles,” said Mrs Saddletree, “ and let the 
gentleman sit down and got a dish of comfortable tea.” 

But Sir George had had quite enqugh of their conversation ; 
and Butler, at his request, made an apology to Airs Saddletree, 
and Accompanied him to his lodgings. Here they found another 
guest waiting Sir George Staunton’s return. This was no otlier 
than our reader’s old acquaintance llatclitfc. 

This man had exercised the office of turnkey with so much 
vigilance, acuteness, and fidelity, that he gradually rose to be 
governor, or captain of the Tolbooth. And it is yet remembered 
in tradition, that young men, wlio rather sought amusing tliau 
select society in their merry-meetings, used sometimes to request 
llatehffe’s company, in order that he might regale them with 
legends of his extraordinary feats in the way of robbery and 
escape.* But he lived and died without resuming his original 
vocation, otherwise than in his narratives over a bottle. 

Under these circumstances, he had been recommended to Sir 
George Staunton by a man of tbc law in Edinburgh, as a person 
likely to answer any questions he might have to ask about An- 
naple Bailzou, who, according to tho colour which Sir George 
Staunton gave to his cause of inquiry, was supposed to have 
stolen a child in the west of England, belonging to a family in 
which ho was interested. The gentleman had not mentioned his 
name, but only his official title ; so that Sir George Staunton, 
when told that the captain of the Tolbooth was waiting for him 
in his parlour, had no idea of meeting his former acquaintance, 
Jem ilatclitfe. 

This, therefore, was another new and most unpleasant sur- 
prise, for ho had no difficulty in recollecting tliis man’s remark- 
able features. The change, however, from George Robertson to 
Sir George Staunton, battled even the penetration of Ratclifi’e, 
and he bowed very low to tlie baronet and his guest, hoping Mr 
Butler would excuse his recollecting that he was an old ac- 
quaintance. 

“ And once rendered my wife a piece of great service,” said 
Mr Butler, ** for which she sent you a token of grateful acknow- 
ledgment, wliich 1 hope came safe and was welcome.” 

“ Deil a doubt on’t,” said Ratcliffe, with a knowing nod ; “ but 
ye are mucklc changed for the better since I saw ye, Maistci* 
Butler.” 

" So much so, that I wonder you Itncw me.” 

Aha, tlien ! — Deil a face I see J ever forget,” said Ratcliife ; 
while Sir George Staunton, tied to the stake, and incapable of 
escaping, internally cursed tlie accuracy of his memory. ** And 


* Beo Note B B. RatdiJJh. 
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sometimes,” continued RatciifTe, the sharpest hand will be 
ta’en in. There is a face in this very room, if I might presume 
to be sae bauld, that if I didiia ken the lionourable person it 
belangs to, 1 might think it had some cast of an auld acquaint- 
ance. 

** I should not be much flattered,” answered the Baronet, 
sternly, and roused by the risk in which he saw himself placed, 
“ if it is to me you moan to apply that compliment.” 

By no manner of means, sir,” said Ratclifle, bowing very 
low ; " I am come to receive your honour’s commands, and no 
to trouble your honour wi’ my poor observations.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Sir George, “ I am told you understand 
police matters — So do I. — To convince you of which, here are 
ten guineas of retaining fee — I make them fifty when you can 
find me certain notice of a person, living or dead, whom you will 
find described in that paper. I shall leave town presently — you 

may send your written answer to me to the care of Mr 

(naming his highly respectable agent,) or of his Grace the Lord 
High Commissioner.” Batcliffe bowed and withdrew. 

“ I have angered the proud peat now,” he said to himself, " by 
finding out a likeness ; but if George Robertson’s father had lived 
within a mile of his mother, d — n me if I should know what to 
think, for as high as he carries his head.’* 

When he was left alone with Butler, Sir George Stauuton 
ordered tea and coffee, which were brought by his valet, and 
then, after considering with himself for a minute, asked his guest 
whether he had lately heard from his wife and family, Butler, 
with some surprise at the question, replied, “ that he had received 
no letter for some time ; his wife was a poor pen-woman.” 

" Then,” said Sir George Staunton, " I am the first to inform 
you there has been an invasion of your quiet premises since you 
left home. My wife, whom the Duke of Argyle had the goodness 
to permit to use Roseneath Lodge, while she was spending some 
weeks in your country, has salUod across and ^en up her 
quarters in tlie Manse, as she says, to be nearer the goats, whose 
milk she is using ; but I believe, in reality, because slie prefers 
Mrs Butler’s company to that of the respectable gentleman who 
acts as seneschal on the Duke’s domains.” 

JV& Butler said, he had often heard the late Duke and the 
present speak with high respect of Lady Staunton, and was happy 
if his house could accommodate any friend of theirs — it would 
be but a very alight acknowledgment of the many favours he 
owed them.” 

That does not make Lady Staunton and myself the less 
obUged to your hospitality, sir,” said Sir George. May 1 inquire 
if yon ^ink of returning home soon 1” 

^ In the course of two days,” Mr Butler answered, “ his duty 
in the Assembly would be ended ; and the other matters he had 
in town being all finished, he was desirous of returning to Dun- 
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bartonshire as soon as he could ; but he was under the necessity 
of transporting a considerable sum in bills and money with him, 
and therefore wished to travel in company with one or two of his 
brethren of the clefgy.” 

* My escort will be more safe,” said Sir George Staunton, " and 
1 think of setting off to-morrow or next day. If you will give 
me the pleasure of your company, I will undertake to deliver you 
and your charge safe at tlie Manse, provided you will admit me 
alone with you,” 

Mr Butler gratefully accepted of this proposal ; the appoint- 
ment was made accordingly, and by despatches with one of Sir 
George’s servants, who was sent forward for the purpose, the 
inhabitants of the manse of Knocktarlitie were made acquainted 
with the intended journey ; and the news rung through the whole 
vicinity, “ that the minister was coming back wi’ a braw English 
gentleman, and a’ the siller that was to pay for tlie estate of 
Craigsture.” 

This sudden resolution of going to Knocktarlitie had been 
adopted by Sir George Staunton in consequence of the incidents 
of the evening. In spite of his present consequence, he felt he 
had presumed too far in venturing so near the scene of his former 
audacious acts of violence, and he knew too well, from past expe- 
rience, the acuteness of a man like Ratcliffe, again to encounter 
him. The next two days he kept his lodgings, under pretence of 
indisposition, and took leave, by writing, of his noble friend, the 
High Commissioner, alleging the opportunity of Mr Butler's 
company as a reason for leaving Edinburgh sooner than he had 
proposed. He had a long conference with his agent on the sub- 
ject of Annaplo Bailzou ; and tho professional gentleman, who 
was the agent also of the Argyle family, had directions to collect 
all the information which Ratcliffe or others might be able to 
obtain concerning the fate of that woman and the unfortunate 
child, and, so soon as any thing transpired which had the least 
appearance of being important, that he should send an express 
with it instantiy to Knocktarlitie. These instructions were hacked 
with a deposit of money, and a request that no expense might be 
spared ; so that Sir George Staunton had little reason to appre- 
hend negligence on the part of the persons intrusted with the 
commisuon. 

The journey, which tho brothers made in company, was attended 
with more pleasure, even to Sir George Staunton, than he had 
ventured to expect. His heart lightened in spite of himself when 
they lost sight of Edinburgh ; and the easy, sensible conversation 
of Butler was well calculate to withdraw his thoughts from 
painful reflections. He even began to think whether tliere oould 
be much difficulty in removing his wife’s connections to the reeto^ 
of Willingham ; it was only on his part procuring some itill 
better preferment for the present incumbent, and on Butier*S| 
that he should take orders according to the English Church, to 
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which he could not conceive a possibility of his making objection, 
and then he had them residing under his wing. No doubt, there 
was pain in seeing Mrs Butler, acquainted, as he knew her to be, 
with the full truth of his evil history — But then her silence, 
though he had no reason to complain of her indiscretion hitherto, 
was still more absolutely ensured. It would keep his lady, also, 
both in good temper and in more subjection ; for she was some- 
times troublesome to him, by insisting on remaining in town when 
he desired to retire to the country, alleging the total want of 
society at Willingham. “ Madam, your sister is there,” w'ould, 
he thought, be a sufficient answer to tliis ready argument. 

He sounded Butler on this subject, asking what he would think 
of an English living of twelve hundred pounds yearly, with the 
burden of affording his company now and then to a neighbour 
whose health was not sti’ong, or his spirits equal. He might 
meet,” ho said, occasionally, a very learned and accomplished 
gentleman, who was in orders as a Catholic priest, but lie hoped 
that would be no insurmountable objection to a man of his libe- 
rality of sentiment. What,” he said, would Mr Butler think 
of as an answer, if the offer should be made to lum !” 

Simply that I could not accept of it,” said Mr Butler. " T 
have no mind to enter into the various debates between the 
churches ; but I was brought up in mine own, have received her 
ordination, am satisfied of the truth of hor doctrines, and will die 
under the banntjr I have enlisted to.” 

“ What may l>e the value of your preferment ?” said Sir George 
Staunton, unless I am asking an indiscreet question.” 

Probably one hundred a-ycar, ono year witli another, besides 
iny glebe and pasture-ground.” 

And you scruple to exchange that for twelve hundred a-year, 
%vithout alleging any damning difference of doctrine betwixt the 
two churches of England and Scotland ?” 

On that, sir, I have reserved my judgment ; there may be 
much good, and there are certainly saving means in both, but 
every man must act according to his own lights. I hope I have 
done, and am in the course of doing, my Master’s work in tliis 
Highland parisli ; and it would ill become me, for the solco of 
lucre, to leave my sheep in the wilderness. But, even in the 
temporal view which you have taken of the matter. Sir George, 
this hundred pounds a-ycar of stipend hath fed and clothed us, 
and left us nothing to wish for ; my father-in-law’s succession, 
and other circumstances, have added a small estate of about twice 
much more, and how wo are to dispose of it I do not know — 
8o I leave it to you, sir, to think if T were wise, not having tbo 
wish OP opportunity of spending three hundred a-yoar, to covet 
the possession of four times that sum.” 

“ This is philosophy,” said Sir George ; I have hoard of it, 
hut T never saw it before,” 

^ It Is common sense,” replied Butler, “ which accords witli 
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philosophy and religion more frequently than pedants or zealots 
are apt to admit.” 

Sir George turned tho subject, and did not again resume it. 
Although they travelled in Sir George’s chariot, he seemed so 
much fatigued with the motion, that it was necessary for him to 
remain for a day at a small town called Mid-Calder, which was 
tlieir first stage from Edinburgh. Glasgow occupied aJiotlier day, 
so slow were their motions. 

They travelled on to Dunbarton, where they had resolved to 
leave tho equipage, and to liire a boat to take them to the shores 
near the Manse, as the (Jare-Loch lay betwixt them and tliat 
point, besides the impossibility of travelling in that district with 
wheel-carriages. Sir George^s valet, a man of trust, accompanied 
thorn, as also a footman ; the grooms were left with the carriage. 
Just as this arrangement was completed, which was about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, an express arrived from Sir George’s 
agent in Edinburgh, with a packet, which he opened and read witli 
great attention, appearing much interested and agitated by the 
contents. The packet had been despatched very soon after their 
leaving Edinburgh, hut the messenger had missed Ihe travellers 
by passing through Mid-Caldcr in the night, and over-shot his 
errand by getting to Hoseneath before them. He was now on Ms 
retuni, after having waited more than four-and-twenty hours. 
Sir George Staunton instantly wrote back an answer, and, reward- 
ing the messenger liberally, desired him not to sleep till he placed 
it in his agent’s hands. 

At length they embarked in the boat, which had waited for 
them some time. During their voyage, which was slow, for they 
were obliged to row the whole way, and often against tlio tide, 
Sir George Staunton’s inquiries ran chiefly on the subject of tho 
Highland banditti who had infested tliat country since the year 
1745. Butler informed him, that many of them were not native 
Highlanders, . but gipsies, tinkers, and other men of desperate 
fortunes, who had Uken advantage of the confusion introduced by 
the civil war, the general discontent of the mountaineers, and the 
unsettled state of police, to practise their plundering trade with 
more audacity. Sir George next inquired into their lives, their 
habits, whether the violences which they committed wore not 
sometimes atoned for by acts of generosity, and whether they did 
not possess the virtues, as well as the vices, of savage tribes ? 

Butler answered, that certainly they did sometimes shew sparks 
of generosity, of wMch even the worst class of malefactors are 
seldom utterly divested; but that their evil propensities were 
certain and regular principles of action, while any occasional 
burst of virtuous feeling was only a transient impulre not to be 
reckoned upon, and excited probably by some singular and 
unusual concatenatiou of circumstances. In discussing these 
inquiries, which Sir George pursued with an apparent eagernw 
that rather surprised Butler, the latter chanced to mention tlie 
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name of Donacha Dhu na Dunaigh, with which the reader is 
already acquainted. Sir Creorge caught the sound up eagerly, 
and as if it conveyed particular interest to his ear. He made the 
most minute inquiries concerning the man whom he mentioned, 
the number of his gang, and even the appearance of those who 
belonged to it. Upon these points Butler could give little answer. 
The man had a name among the lower class, but his exploits were 
considerably exaggerated ; he had always one or two fellows with 
liim, but never aspired to the command of above tliree or four. 
In short, he knew little about him, and the small acquaintance he 
liad, had by no means inclined him to desire more. 

“ Nevertheless, I should like to see him some of tlicse days.” 

That would be a dangerous meeting, Sir George, unless you 
mean we are to see him receive his deserts from the law, and 
tlien it wore a melancholy one.” 

^ Use every man according to his deserts, Mr Butler, and who 
shall escape whipping ? But I am talking riddles to you. I will 
explain them more fillly to you when I have spoken over the 
subject with Lady Staunton. — Pull away, my lads,” he added, 
addressing himself to the rowers; the clouds threaten us with a 
storm.” 

In fact, tlie dead and heavy closeness of the air, the huge piles 
of clouds wliich assembled in the western horizon, and glowed 
like a furnace under the influence of the setting sun — tliat awful 
stillness in which nature seems to expect the thuuder-burst, as a 
condemned soldier waits for the platoon -Are which is to stretch 
him on the earth, all betokened a speedy storm. Large broad 
drops fell from time to time, and induced the gentlemen to assume 
the boat-cloaks; but the rain again ceased, and the oppressive 
heat, BO unusual in Scotland in the end of May, inclined them to 
tiirow them aside. “ There is something solemn in this delay of 
the storm,” said Sir George ; it seems as if it suspended its peal 
till it solemnized some important event in the world below.” 

“ Alas !” replied Butler, " what are we, that the laws of nature 
should correspond in their march with our ephemeral deeds or 
Bufferings ? The clouds will burst when surcharged with tlie 
electric fluid, whether a goat is falling at that instant from the 
cliffs of Arran, or a hero expiring on the field of battle he has won.” 

*<The mind delights to deem it otherwise,” said Sir George 
Staunton; "and to dwell on the fate of humanity as on that 
winch is the prime central movement of the mighty machine. 
We love not to tliink that we shall mix with the ages that have 
gone before us^ as these broad black rain-drops mingle with the 
waste of waters, making a trifling and momentary eddy, and are 
tlien lost for ever.” 

^ For ewr! — we are not — we cannot be lost for ever,” said 
Butler, looking upward ; death is to us change, not consumma- 
tion i and the commencement of a new existence, corresponding 
in character to the deeds which we have done in the body.” 
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While they agitated these grave subjects, to which the solemnity 
of the approaching storm naturally led them, their voyage threat- 
ened to be more tedious than they expected, for gusts of wind, 
which rose and fell with sudden impetuosity, swept the bosom of 
tlie firth, and impeded the efforts of the rowers. They had now 
only to double a small head-land, in order to get to the proper 
landing-place in the mouth of the little river ; but in the state of 
the weather, and the boat being heavy, this was like to be a work 
of time, and in Hie meanwhile they must necessarily be exposed 
to the storm. 

Could we not land on tliis side of the hoad-laud,’’ asked Sir 
George, “ and so gain some shelter I” 

Butler know of no landing-place, at least none affording a con- 
venient or even practicable passage up the rocks which surrounded 
tl»e shore. 

" Think again,” said Sir Geoi^e Staunton ; “ the storm will 
soon be violent.” 

Hout, ay,” said one of the boatmen, ‘‘ there ’s the Caird’s 
Cove; but wo dinna tell the minister about it, and 1 am no sure if 1 
can steer the boat to it. Hie bay is sue fu’ o* shoals and sunk rocks.” 

u Try,” said Sir George, and I will give you half-a-giiinea.” 

The old fellow took the helm, and obseiwed, that if they could 
get in, there was a steep path up from the beach, and half-an- 
hour’s walk from thence to the Manse.” 

“ Are you sure you know the way said Butler to Hie old 
roan. 

I maybe kend it a wee better fifteen years sync, when 
Dandie Wilson was in the firtli wi* his clean -ganging lugger. I 
mind Dandie had a wild young Englisher wi^ him, Hiat they 
ca’d ” 

Tf you cliatter so much,” said Sir George Staunton, ‘‘ you 
will have Hie boat on the Grindstone — bring Hiat white rock in 
a line with the steeple.” 

By G — ,” Said Hie veteran, staring, I think your honour 
kens the bay as weel as me. — Your honour’s nose has been on 
the Grindstone ere now, I ’m thinking.” 

As they spoke thus, they approached the little cove, which, 
concealed behind crags, and deiended on every point by ^lallows 
and sunken rocks, could scarce be discovered or approached, 
except by those intimate with the navigation. An old shattered 
boat was already drawn up on the beach within the cove, dose 
beneath the trees, and with precautions for concealment. 

Upon observing this vessel, Butler remarked to his companion, 
^ It is impossible for you to conceive. Sir George, the difficulty I 
have had wiHi my poor people, in teaching them the guilt and the 
danger of this contraband trade — yet they have perpetually 
before their eyes all its dangerous consequences. I do not know 
any thing that more effectually depraves and ruins their moral 
and religious principles,” 
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Sir George forced himself to say something in a low voice, 
about the spirit of adventure natural to youth, and that unques- 
tionably many would become wiser as they grew older. 

^ Too seldom, sir,” replied Butler. If they have been deeply 
engaged, and especially if they have mingled in the scenes of 
violence and blood to which their occupation naturally leads, 1 
have observed, that, sooner or later, they come to an evil end. 
Experience, as well as Scripture, teaches us, Sir George, that 
mischief shall hunt the violent man, and that tlie bloodthirsty 
man shall not live half his days — But take my arm to help you 
asliore,” 

Sir George needed assistance, for he was contrasting in his 
altered thought the different feelings of mind and frame widi 
which he h^ formerly frequented the same place. As they 
landed, a low growl of thunder was lioard at a distance. 

" That is ominous, Mr Butler,” said Sir George. 

^ Intomit Icemnn — it is ominous of good, tlien,” answered 
Butler, siniliug. 

The boatmen were ordered to make the best of tlieir way round 
the head-land to the ordinary landing-place ; the two gentlemen, 
followed by their servant, sought their w'ay by a blind and 
tangled path, through a close copse wood to the Manse of Knock- 
tarhtie, where their arrival was anxiously expected. 

The sisters in vain liad expected tlieir husbands^ return on the 
preceding day, which was that appointed by Sir George’s letter. 
The delay of the travellers at Calder had occasioned this breach 
of appointment. The inhabitants of the Manse began even to 
doubt whether they would arrive on the present day. Lady 
Staunton felt tliis hope of delay as a brief reprieve; for she 
dreaded the pangs which her husband’s pride must undergo at 
meeting witli a siater-iii-law, to whom the whole of his unhappy 
and dishonourable history was too well known. She knew, what- 
ever force or constraint he might put upon his feelings in public, 
that she herself must be doomed to see them display themselves 
in full vehemence in secret, — consume his health, destroy his 
temper, and render him at once an object of dread and compas- 
sion. Again and again she cautioned Jeanie to display no tokens 
of recognition, but to receive him as a perfect stranger, — and 
a^n and again Jeanie renewed her promise to comply with her 
wishes. 

Jeanie herself could not fail to bestow an anxious thought on 
the awkwardness of the approaching meeting ; but her conscience 
was uncled — and then she was cumbered with many household 
cares of an unusual nature, wliich, joined to the anxious wie^ 
once more to see Butler, after an absence of unusual lengthy 
made her extremely desirous that the travellers ^ould arrive aa 
soon as possible. And — why should 1 disguise the truth ?^ever 
and anon a thought stole across her mind that her gala dinner 
had now been postponed for two days; and how few of the dishes. 
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after every art of her Bimple emsine had been exerted to dress 
them, could witli any credit or propriety appear again upon the 
third ; and what was she to do with the rest \ ■ — Upon this last 
subject she was saved tlic trouble of farther deliberation, by tlio 
sudden appearance of the Captain at the head of half-a-dozen 
stout fellows, dressed and armed in the Highland fashion. 

Goot-morrow morning to ye, Lcildy Staunton, and I hope I 
hae the pleasure to see ye weel — And goot-morrow to you, goot 
Mrs Putier — I do peg you >vill order some victuals and ale and 
prandy for the lads, for we hae peeii out on firth and moor since 
afore daylight, and a* to no purpose neither — Cot tarn !” 

So saying, he sate down, pushed back his brigadier wig, and 
wiped his head with an air of easy importance ; totally regardless 
of the look of well-bred astonishment by which Lady Staunton 
endeavoured to make liim comprehend that he was assuming too 
great a liberty. 

“It is some comfort, when one has bad a sair tussel,” conti- 
nued the Captain, addressing Lady Staunton, with an air of 
gallantry, “ that it is in a fair leddy’s service, or in the service of 
a gentleman whilk has a fair leddy, whilk is the same thing, 
since serving the husband is serving tlic wife, as Mi’s Putier does 
very weel know.” 

“ Really, sir,” said Lady Staunton, “ as you seem to intend 
tliis compliment for me, t am at a loss to know what interest 
Sir George or I can have in your movements this morning.” 

“ 0 Cot tarn ! — this is too cruel, my leddy — as if it was notpy 
special express from his Grace’s honourable agent and commis- 
sioner at Edinburgh, with a warrant conform, that 1 was to sock 
for and apprehend Donacha dhu ua Dunaigh, and pring him 
pefore myself and Sir George Staunton, that he may have his 
deserts, that is to say, the gallows, whilk he has doubtless deserved, 
py peing the means of frightening your leddyship, as weel as for 
sometliing of loss importance.” 

“ Frightening me I” said her ladyship ; “ why, I never wrote 
to Sir George about my alarm at the waterfall.” 

“ Then he must have heard it otherwise ; for what else can 
give him sic an earnest tesire to see this rapscallion, tliat I maun 
ripe tlie haill mosses and muirs in the country for him, as if 1 
were to get something for finding him, when tlie pest o*t might 
pe a pall through my prains 1” 

“ Can it be really true, that it is on Sir George’s account that 
you have been attempting to apprehend this fellow ?” 

“ Py Cot, it is for no other cause tliat I know than his honour’s 
pleasure ; for tlie creature might hae gone on in a decent quiet 
way for me, sae lang as he rcspectit the Duke’s pounds— put 
reason goot he suld be taen, and hangit to poot, if it ftiay pleasu^ 
ony honourable shentleman that is tlie Duke’s friend — Sae 1 gfbt 
the express over night, and 1 caused warn half a score of pretty 
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ladfl, and was up in the inerning pefor© the sun, and I garr’d tlir 
lads take their Idlts and short coats.” 

‘‘ I wonder you did that, Captain,” said Mrs Butler, “ when 
you know the act of parliament against wearing the Highland 
dress,” 

“ Ilout, tout, ne’er fash your tliumb, Mrs Butler. The law is 
put twa-tliree years auld yet, and is owcr young to hae come our 
length ; and pesides, how is the lads to climb the praes wi’ thae 
tamn’d breekena on them 1 It makes me sick to see them. Put 
ony how, I thought I keiid Donacha’s haunts goy and weel, and 
I was at the place where he had rested yestreen ; for I saw the 
leaves the limmers had lain on, and the ashes of them ; by the 
same token, there was a pit greeshoch purning yet. T am thinking 
they got some word out o’ the island what was intended — I sought 
every glen and clench, as if I had been deer-stalking, but teil a 
wauff of his coat-tail could I see — Cot him !” 

“ He ’ll be away down tho firth to Cowal,” said David ; and 
Reuben, who had been out early that morning a-nutting, observed, 
“ That he had seen a boat making for the Caird’s Cove a place 
well known to the buys, tliough their less adventurous father was 
ignorant of its existence. 

« Py Cot,” said Duncan, then I will stay here no longer than 
to trink this very horn of prandy and water, for it ’s very possible* 
they will pe in tlie wood. Donacha ’s a clever fellow, and maype 
thinks it pest to sit next the chimloy when the lum roeks. He 
thought naebody would look for him sae near hand ! I peg your 
leddysliip will excuse my aprupt departure, as I will return forth- 
with, and I will either pring you Donacha in life, or elsd his head, 
whilk 1 dare to say will be as satisfactory. And I hope to pass a 
pleasant evening with your leddyship ; and 1 hope to liave mine 
revenges on Mr Putler at packgammou, for tho four pennies whilk 
he won, for he will po surely at home soon, or else he will have a 
wet journey, seeing it is apout to pe a scud.” 

Thus saying, with many scrapes and bows, and apologies for 
leaving them, which were very readily received, and reiterated 
assurances of his speedy return, (of the sincerity whereof Mrs 
Butler entertained no doubt, so long as her best greybeard of 
brandy was upon duty,) Duncan left the Manse, collected his 
followers, and began to scour the close and entangled wood which 
lay between the little glen and the Caird’s Cove. David, who 
was a favourite with the Captain, on account of his spirit and 
courage, took the opportunity of escaping, to attend the investi- 
gations of that great man. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

1 did send for thec» 

• *«««• 

That Talbot's name might be in thee revived, 

When sapless age, and weak iihable limbs. 

Should bring th^ father to his drooping chair. 

But — 0 malignant and ill-boding stars ! — 

First Part of Henry the Sixth. 

Duncan and his party had not proceeded very far in the direc-* 
tion of the Caird’s Cove before they heard a shot, which was 
quickly followed by one or two others. “Some tamn’d villains 
among the roe-deer,” said Duncan ; “ look sharp out, lads.” 

The clash of swords was next heard, and Duncan and his 
myrmidons, hastening to the spot, found Butler and Sir Georgo 
Staunton’s servant in the hands of four rutiians. Sir George 
himself lay stretched on the ground, with his drawn sword in his 
hand. Duncan, who was as bravo as a lion, instantly fired his 
pistol at the leader of the band, unsheathed his sword, cried out 
to his men, Claymore ! and run his weapon through the body of 
the fellow whom he had previously wounded, who was no other 
tlian Donacha dhu na Dunaigh himself. The other banditti were 
speedily overpowered, excepting one young lad, who made won- 
derful resistsmee for his years, and was at length secured with 
difficulty. 

Butle^ so soon as ho was liberated from the ruffians, ran to 
raise Sir George Staunton, but life had wholly left him. 

“ A Croat misfortune,” said Duncan ; “ 1 think it will pe pest 
tliat I go forward to intimate it to the coot leddy. — Tavie, my 
dear, you liae smelled pouther for the first time this day — take 
my sword and hack off Donacha’s head, whilk will pe coot prac- 
tice for you against the time you may wish to do the same kindness 
to a living shentleman — or hould, as your father does not approve, 
you may leave it alone, as he will pe a greater object of satisfac- 
tion to Leddy Staunton to see him entire ; and I hope she will do 
me the credit to pelieve that 1 can afenge a shentleman’s plood 
fery speedily and well.” 

Such was tlie observation of a man too much accustomed to 
the ancient state of manners in the Highlands, to look upon 
the issue of such a skirmish as any thing worthy of wonder or 
emotion. 

We will not attempt to describe the very contrary effect whicli 
the unexpected disaster produced upon Lady Staunton, when the 
bloody corpse of her husband was brought to the bouse, where 
she expect^ to meet him alive and well. All was forgotten, but 
that he was the lover of her youth ; and whatever were his faults 
to tlie world, that he had towards her exhibited only those that 
arose from the inequality of spirits and temper, incident to a 
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situation of unparalleled diflficulty. In the vivacity of her gi’iof 
hIio gave way to all the natural irritability of her temper ; shriek 
followed shriek, and swoon succeeded to swoon. It required gll 
Jeanie’s watchful affection to prevent her from making known, 
in these paroxysms of affliction, much which it was of the highest 
importance that she should keep secret. 

At length silence and exhaustion succeeded to fr(‘nz^>, and 
Jeanie stole out to take counstd with her husband, and to exhort 
)iim to anticipate the Captain’s interference, by taking possession 
in Lady Staunton’s name, of the private jjapers of her deceased 
husband. To the utter astonishment of Butler, she now, for the 
first time, explained the relation betwixt herself and Lady Staun- 
ton, which authorized, nay, demanded, that he should prevent 
any stranger from being unnecessarily made ae<iuainted witli her 
family affairs. It vaa in such a crisis that Jeanic’s active and 
undamited habits of virtuous exertion were most conspicuous. 
While the Captain’s attention was still engaged by a prolonged 
K'fresliment, and a very tislious examination, in Caelie and Eng- 
lish, of all the prisomTS, and every other witness of the fatal 
transaction, she had the body of her brutherdn-law uudi*essed 
and properly disposed. It then appeartsl, from the cimcifix, Uie 
beads, and the shii’t of liair wliieh he wore next his person, that 
his sense of guilt had induced him to receive the dogmata of a 
religion, which pretends, by the maceration of the body, to 
expiate the crimes of the soul, fn the packet of papers which 
the express had brought to Sir George Staunton from Edinburgh, 
and which Butler, authorized by his connection with the jcceased, 
did not scruple to examine, he found nt^w and astonishing iutelli- 
geiice, which gave him reason to thank God he had taken that 
measure. 

Ratcliffe, to whom all sorts of misdeeds and misdoers were 
familiar, instigated by the promised reward, soon found himself 
in a condition to trace the infant of those unhappy parents. The 
woman to whom Meg Murdoekson had sold that most unfortunate 
child, had made it the companion of her wanderings and her 
beggary, until he was about seven or eight years old, when, as 
Ratcliffe leai'ned from a companion of hers, then in the Con*ec- 
tion house of Edinburgh, she sold him in her turn to Donacha 
dhu na Dunaigh. This man, to whom no act of miscliief was 
unknown, was occasionally an agent in a horrible trade then 
carried on betwixt Scotland and America, for supplying tlio 
plantations with servants, by means of Udfiapping, as it was 
termed, both men and w<»nien, but especially children under a^. 
Here Ratcliffe lost sight of the boy, but had no doubt but Donacm 
Dhu could give an account of him. I’he gentleman of the law, 
so often mentioned, despatched therefore an express, with a letter 
to Sir George Staunton, and another covering a warrant for 
apprehension of Donacha, with instructions to the Captain of 
l^of^kdimder to exort hie utmost energy for tliat purpose. 
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Possessed of this lufonnation, aiid with a mind agitated by thu 
moat gloomy apprehensions, Butlor now joined the Captain, and 
obtained from him with some difficulty a sight of the examina' 
tif>ris. These, with a few questions to tlie elder of the prisoners, 
soon confirmed the most dreadful of Butler's anticipations. Wc 
give the heads of the information, without descending into minute 
details. 

Donacha Dhu had indeed purchased Effie*s unhappy child, with 
tlie purpose of belling it to the American traders, whom ho had 
been in the habit of supplying with human flesh. But no oppor- 
tunity occurred for some time ; and the hoy, who was known by 
the name of “ The Whistler,” made some impression on tlie heart 
and affections even of this rude savage, perhaps because he saw 
in him flashes of a spirit as fierce and vindictive as his own. 
When Donacha stioiek or threatened him — a very common 
occun*ence — he did not answer with complaints and entreaties 
like other children, but with oaths and efforts at revenge — he had 
all the wild merit, too, by which Woggarwolfe's arrow-bearing 
page won the hard heart of his master ; 

Like a vild ciib, rear’d at the rnfiian’B feet, 
lie cuiild s»y biting' jests, bold ditties sing. 

And qiiiitl bis foaming bumper at the board, 

With all the mockery of a little iiiat>.« 

In short, as Donaclia Dhu said, the Whistler was a born imp 
of Satan, and therefore he should never leave him. Accordingly, 
from his eleveiitli year forward, he was one of the htind, and often 
engaged in acts of violence. The last of these w’as more imme- 
diately o*ccasioncd by tlie researches which the Whistler^s real 
father made after him whom he had been taught to consider as 
such. Donacha Dhu’s fears had been for some time excited by 
the strengtli of the means which began now to lie employed 
against persons of his description. He was sensible he existed 
only by the precarious indulgence of his namesake, Duncan of 
Knockduuder, who was used to boast tliat lie could put him down 
or string him up when he had a mind. He resolved to leave the 
kingdom by means of one of those sloops which were engaged in 
the traffic of his old kidnapping friends, and which was about t<» 
sail for America ; hut he was desirous first to strike a bold 
stroke. 

The ruffian’s cupidity was excited by the intelligence, that a 
wealthy Englishman was coming to the Manse — he had neither 
forgotten tlie Whistler’s report of the gold he had seen in Lady 
Staunton’s purse, nor his old vow of revenge against the minister ; 
and, to bring the whole to a point, he conceived the hope of 
appropriating the money, which, according to die general report 
of the country, the minister was to bring from Edinbui’sh to pay 
for his new purchase. While he was considering how lie might 
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l)est accompliBh his purpose^ he received the intelligence from 
one quarter, that the vessel in which he proposed to sail was to 
sail immediately from Greenock ; irom another, that the minister 
and a rich English lord, witli a great many thousand pounds, were 
expected the next evening at the Manse ; and from a third, that 
he must consult his safety by leaving his ordinary haunts as soon 
as possible, for that the Captain had ordered out a party to scour 
tlie glens for him at break of day. Donacha laid his plans with 
promptitude and decision. He embarked with the Whistler and 
two others of his band, (whom, by the by, he meant to sell to the 
kidnappers,) and set sail for the Caird’s Cove. He intended to 
lurk till nightdall in the wood adjoining to tliis place, which he 
thought was too near the habitation of men to excite the suspi- 
cion of Duncan Knock, then break into Butler’s peaceful habita- 
tion, and flesh at once his appetite for plunder and revenge. 
When his villainy was accomplished, his boat was to convey him 
to the vessel, which according to previous agreement with the 
master, was instantly to set sail. 

This desperate design would probably have succeeded, but for 
the rufflans being discovered in their lurking place by Sir George 
Staunton and Butler, in their accidental walk from the Caird’s 
Cove towards the Manse. Finding himself detected, and at the 
same time observing thiit the servant carried a casket, or strong- 
box, Donocha conceived that both his prize and his victims were 
within his power, and attacked the travellers without hesitation. 
.Shots wore fired and swords drawn on both sides ; Sir George 
Staunton offered the bravest resistance till lie fell, as there was 
too much reason to believe, by the hand of a son, so long sought, 
and now at length so unliappily met. 

While Butler w'as half-btuimed with this intelligence, the 
hoarse voice of Knockdunder added to his consternation. 

will take the liperty to take down the pell-ropes, Mr 
Puller, as I must pe taking order to hang these idle people up 
to-morrow morning, to teach tliem more consideration in their 
doings in future.” 

Butler entreated him to remember the act abolishing the 
heritable jurisdictions, and that he ought to send tliem to 
Glasgow or Inverary, to be tried by the Circuit. Duncan scorned 
the OToposal. 

“The Jurisdiction Act,” he said, “ had nothing to do put with 
the rebels, and specially not with Argyle^s country ; and he 
would hang the men up all three in one row before coot Leddy 
Staunton’s windows, which would be a great comfort to her in 
tlie morning to see that the coot gentleman, her husband, had 
been suitably afonged.” 

And the utmost length that Butler’s most earnest eDti*eaties 
could prevail was, that he would reserve “ the twa pig carles for 
the Circuit, but as for liim they ca’d the Fustier, he should try 
how he could fustic in a swinging tow, for it suldna be said that a 
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slientleman, friend to the Duke^ wae killed in hia country^ and his 
people didna take at least twa lives for ane.” 

Butler entreated him to spare the victim for liis soul’s sake. 
But Knockdunder answered, that the soul of such a scum had 
been long the tefil’s property, and that. Cot tarn ! he was deter- 
mined to gif the tefil his due.” 

All persuasion was in vain, and Duncan issued his mandate 
for execution on the succeeding morning. The child of guilt and 
misery was separated from his companions, strongly pinioned, 
and committed to a separate room, of which the Captain kept 
the key. 

In the silence of the night, however, Mrs Butler arose, 
resolved, if possible, to avert, at least to delay, the fate which 
hung over her nephew, especially if, upon conversing with him, 
she sliould see any hope of his being brought to better temper. 
She had a master-key tliat opened every lock in the house ; and 
at midnight, when all was still, she stood before the eyes of the 
astonished young savage, as, hard bound with cords, he lay, like 
a sheep designed for slaughter, upon a quantity of tlie refuse of 
flax which filled a comer in the apartment. Amid features sun- 
burnt, tawny, grimed with dirt, and obscured by his shaggy hair 
of a rusted black colour, Jcanlc tried in vain to trace the likeness 
of either of his very handsome parents. Yet how could she 
refuse compassion to a creature so young and so wretched, — so 
much more wretched than even he himself could be aware of, 
since the murder he had too probably committed with his own 
hand, but in which he had at any rate participated, was in fact a 
parricide. She placed food on a table near him, raised him, and 
slacked the cords on his arms, so as to permit him to feed him- 
self. He stretched out his hands, still smeared with blood, 
perhaps that of his father, and he ate voraciously and in silence. 

« What is your first name ?” said Jeanie, by way of opening 
the conversation. 

<< The Whistler,” ^ 

But your Christian name, by which you were baptized t” 

“ I never was baptized tliat 1 know of— *1 have no other name 
than the Whistler.” 

‘‘ Poor unhappy abandoned lad I” said Jeanio. “ What would 
ye do if you could escape from this place, and tiie death you are 
to die to-morrow .morning ?” 

" Join wi’ Rob Roy, or wi’ Sergeant More Cameron,” (noted 
freebooters at tliat time,) " and revenge Donacha’s death on all 
and sundry.” 

0 ye unhappy boy,” said Jeanie, “ do ye ken what will come 
o’ ye when ye die 1” 

1 shall neither feel cauld nor hunger more,” said tiie youth 
dogg^ly. 

“To let him be execute in this dreadful state of mind would be 
to destroy baitii body and soul — and to let him gang I dare not 
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— what will be done? — But he is my sister’s son — my own 
nephew — our flesh and blood — and his hands and foot ar(>‘ 
yerked as tight as cords can be drawn. — Whistler, do the cords 
hurt you 1” 

" Veiy much.” 

“ But, if I were to slacken them, you would harm me 

" No, I would not — you never harmed me or mine.” 

There may be good in him yet, thought Joanio ; 1 will try fair 
pl^ with him. 

She cut his bonds— he stood upright, looked round with a 
laugh of wild exultation, clapped his hands together, and sprung 
from the ground, as if in transport on finding liimself at libert} . 
He looked so wild, that Jeanie trembled at what she had done. 

“ Let me out,” said the young savage. 

“ I wunna, unless you promise ” 

“ Then 1 ’ll make you glad to let us Iwtliout.” 

He seized the lighted candle and threw it among the flax, 
which was instantly in a flame. Jeanie screamed, and ran out 
of the room ; the prisoner rushed past her, threw open a window 
in the passage, jumped into the gainlen, sprung over its enclosure, 
bounded through the woods like a doer, and gained the sea*shorc. 
Meantime, the fire was extinguished, hut tlic prisoner was sought 
in vain. As Jeanie kept her own secret, the share she had in 
his escape was not discovered ; but they learned his fate some 
time afterwards — it was as wild as his lift* had hitherto been. 

The anxious in<|uiries of Butl<*r at length learned, that the* 
youth had gained the ship in which his master, Bonnclia, had 
designed to embark. But the avaricious shipmaster, inured by 
his evil trade to every ^ecios of treachery, and disappointed of 
the rich booty which Donaeha had proposed to bring aboard, 
secured the person of the fugitive, and having transported him to 
America, sold him as a slave, or indented servant, to a Virginian 
planter, far up the country. When tliese tidings reached Butler, 
he sent over to America a suffleient sum to redeem tlie lad from 
slavery, with instructions tliat measures should bo taken for 
improving his mind, restraining his evil propensities, and encou- 
ra^iig whatever good might appear in liis character. But this 
aid came too late. The young man had headed a conspiracy in 
which his inhuman master was put to death, and had then fled to 
the next tribe of wild Indians. He was never more heard of ; 
and it may therefore be presumed tliat he lived and died after the 
manner of that savage p^ple, with whom his previous habits had 
well fitted him to associate. 

All hopes of the young man’s reformation being now ended, 
Mr and Mrs Butler thought it could serve no purpose to explain 
to Lady Staunton a history so full of horror. She remained their 
guest more than a year, during the greater part of which' period 
her grief was excessive. In tiie latter months, it assumed the 
appearance of listlessnesB and low spirits, which the monotony of 
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]icr eistor’s quiet establishment afforded no means of dissipatmg. 
Efiie, from lier curliest youth, was never formed for a quiet low 
conttmt. Far different from her sister, she required the dissipa- 
tion of society to divert her sorrow, or enhance her joy. She 
left the seclusion of Knocktarlitio with tears of sincere affection, 
and after heaping its inmates with all she could think of that 
might be valuable in tlicir eyes. But she did leave it ; and when 
the anguish of the parting was over, her departure was a relief to 
both sisters. 

The family at the Manse of Kiiocktarlitie, in their own quiet 
happiness, heard of the well-dowered and beautiful Lady Staunton 
resuming her place in the fashionable world. They learned it by 
more substantial proofs, for David received a commission ; and 
aa the military spirit of Bible Butler seemed to have revived 
in him, his good behaviour qualified the envy of five hundred 
young Highland cadets, ‘^come of good houses,” who were 
astonished at the rapidity of his promotion. Reuben followed die 
law, and rose more slowly, yet surely. Euphemia Butler, whose 
fortune, augmented by her aunt^s generosity, and added to her 
own beauty, rendered her no small prize, married a Highland 
laird, who never asked the name of her grandfather, and was 
loaded on the occasion with presents from Lady Staunton, which 
made her the envy of all the beauties in Dunbarton and 
Argyle-shircs. 

After blazing nearly ten years in the fashionable world, and 
hiding, like many of her compeei’s, an aching heart with a gay 
demeanour — after declining repeated offers of the most respect- 
able kind for a second matrimonial engagement. Lady Staunton 
betrayed the inward wound by retiring to the Continent, and 
taking up her abode in tlie convent where she had received her 
education. She never took the veil, but lived and died in 
severe seclusion, and in the practice of the Roman Catliolic 
religion, in all its formal observances, vigils, and austerities. 

Jeanie had so much of her father’s spirit as to sorrow bitterly 
for this apostacy, and Butler joined in her regret. Yet any 
religion, however imperfect,” ho said, was better than cold 
scepticism, or the hurrying din of dissipation, which fills the ears 
of worldlings, until they care for none of these things.” 

Meanwhile, happy in each other, in tlic prosperity of their 
family, and the love and honour of all who knew them, this 
simple pair lived beloved, and died lamented. 


Reader— This tale will not be told in vain, if it sliall be found 
to illustrate the great truth, that guilt, though it may attain tem- 
poral splendour, can never confer real happiness ; that the evil 
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consequences of our crimes long survive their commission, and, 
like the ghosts of the murdered, for ever haunt tlie steps of the 
malefactor ; and tliat the paths of virtue, though seldom those of 
worldly greatness, are always those of pleasantness and peace. 


1/ Envoy, by Jkdediau CLEiSHnoTiiAM. 


Thus coucludeth the Tale of " The II kart of Mrn-LoTiiiAN,” 
which hath filled more pages than 1 opined. The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian is now no more, or rather it is transferred to the extreme 
side of the city, even as the Sicur Jean Baptiste Poquelin hath 
it, in his pleasant comedy called Le Mtdeoin Malgrc lui, where 
the simulated doctor wittily replieth to a charge, that he had 
placed the heart on the right side, instead of the left, “ Ccla etoit 
autrefois ainsi, mais nous arons change tout edaJ' Of which 
witty speech, if any reader shall demand the purport, T have 
only to respond, that I teadi the French as well as tlie Classical 
tongues, at die easy rate of five shillings per quarter, as my 
advertisements are periodically making known to the public. 
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TO 

THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 


Note A, p. 37. The City Cuahd. 

This ancient corps is now entirely disbanded. Their last march to do duty « t 
Hallow'fair, had boincthing in it nn^ting. Tlicir dmms and fifes had been wont 
on better days to play, on this joyous occasion, the lively tune of 

“ Jockey to the fair;” * 

but on this final occasion the afflicted veterans moved slowly to the dirge of 
The loBt time E came ower the rnuir." 

Note H, p. 41. The Kelpie. 

There is a tradition, tliot while a littlo stream was swollen into a torrent by 
recent showers, the discontented voice of the Water Spirit was heard to pronounce 
these words. At the same moniont a man, urged on by liis fate, or, in Scottisli 
language, arrived at a gallop, and prepai’ed to cross tho water. No 
remonstrance from the bystanders was of power to stop him — he plunged into 
the streiun, and perished. 

Note C, p. 63, Tolbooth of Euinbuboh. 

The ancient Tolbootii of Edinburgh, situated and described as in the last 
chapter, was built by the citizens in 1561, and destined fur tiic accommodation 
of Parliament, os well as of the High Courts of Justice ; and at tho same time 
for the confinement of prisoners for debt, or on criminal charges. Since tho year 
1646, when tho present Parliament House was erected, the Tolbooth was 
occupied as a prison only. Gloomy and dismal as it was, tlie situation in tlie 
centre of the High Street rendered it so particularly welbairod, that when the 
plague laid waste tho city in 1645, it anected none within these melancholy 
precincts. The Tolbooth was removed, with the mass of buildings in which ft 
was incorporated, in tlio autumn of the year IHI 7 . At that time tno Jtindness of 
Ills old schoolfellow and friond, Robert Johnstone, Esquire, then Dean of Guild 
of tho city, with the liberal acquiescence of the persons who liad contracted for 
the work, procured for tlic Author of Waverley the stones which composed the 
mteway, together with the door, and its ponderous fastenings, which lio employed 
in decorating the entrance of his kitchen-court at Abbotsford. To such base 
offices may we return.*’ The application of these relics of the Heart of "Mid- 
Lothian to serve os tho postern gate to a court of modem offices, may be justly 
ridiculed as whimsical ; but yet It is not without intere.st, that we see the gateway 
through wliich so much of the stormy politics of a rude age, and the vice and 
misory of later times, had found their passage, now occupied in the service of 
rural economy. Last year, to complete tlie change, a tom-tit was pleased to 
build her nest within the lock of the Tolbooth, - a strong temptation to have 
conunitted a sonnet, had the author, like Tony Lumpkin, been in a conoatenattoo 
accordingly. 
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It is worth mentioning* that an act of beneflcence celebrated the demolition of 
the Heart of Micl-Lothian. A subscription, raised and applied by the worthy 
Masis^i^te above-muntioned, procured the manumission of most of the unfortu- 
nate debtors confined in the old Jail, so tiiat there were few or none transferred 
to the new place of confinement. 

Note D. p. 71 . Memortal co.vcernjno the Murder of Captain Porteous- 

The following interesting and authentic account of the Inquiries made by 
Grown Counsel into the affair of the Porteous Mob, scorns to have been 
drawn up by the Solicitor-General. The oflice was held iu 1737 by Charles 
Erskino, Esq. 

I owe this curious illustration to the kindness of a professional friend. It 
throws, indeed, little light on the origin of the tumult ; but shows how profound 
the darkness must have been, which so much investigation could not dispel. 

“ Upon the 7th of September last, when the unhappy wicked murder of 
Captain Porteus was committed, His Mf^esty’s Advocate and Solicitor were out 
of town : the first beyond Inverness, and the other in Annandale, not far from 
Carlyle ; neither of them know any thing of the reprieve, nor did tliey in the least 
suspect that any disorder was to happen. 

“ When the disorder happened, the magistrates and other persons concerned 
in the management of the town, seemed to be all struck of a heap ; and whether, 
from tlio groat terror that had seized all the inhabitants, they thought ane 
immediate enquiry would be fruitless, or whether, being a direct insult upon the 
prerogative or tlio crown, they did not care rashly to intermeddle; out no 
proceedings was had by them. Only, soon after, ane express was sent to his 
Afajestie’s Solicitor, who came to town as soon as was possible for him ; but, in 
the meantime, the persons who had been most viilty, had either run oiT, or, at 
least, kept themselves upon the wing until they should see what steps were taken 
by the Govemnient. 

** When the Holicitor arrived, he perceived the whole inhabitants under a 
consternation. He had no materials furnished him ; nay, the inhabitants wero 
so much afraid of being reputed informers, that very few people had so much as 
the courage to speak with him on the streets. However, having received her 
Majestie's orders, by a letter from the Hnke of Newcastle, he resolved to sett 
alKiut the matter in earnest, and entered upon ane enquiry, gropelng in the dark. 
Ho had no assistance from the magistrates worth mentioning, but called witness 
after witness in the privates! manner, before himself in his own house, and for six 
weeks time, from morning to evening, wont on in the enquiry without taking tho 
least diversion, or turning his thoughts to any other business. 

He tried at first what he could do by declarations, by engaging secresv, so 
that those who told tho tnith should never be discovered ; made use ot no clerk, 
hut wrote all tho declarations with his own hand, to encourage them to speak 
out. After ail, for some time, he could get nothing but ends of stories which, 
when pursued, broke off; and those who appeared and knew any thing of the 
matter, were under the utmost terror, lest it sliould take air that they had 
mentioned any one man as guilty. 

** During the course of the enquliw, tho run ofthe town, which was strong for 
the villanous actors, begun to altera little, and when they saw the King’s servants 
in earnest to dio their b^, the generality, wlio before h^ spoke very warmly in 
defence of the wickedness, begun to bo silent, and at that period more of the 
criminals bew to abscond. 

** At longUi tlie enquiry began to open a little, and the Hollicitor was under 
some difficulty how to proceed. He very well saw that tlio first warrand that 
was issued out would start the whole gang ; and as he had not come at any of the 
most notorious offenders, he was unwilling, upon tho slight evidence tic had, to 
begin. However, upon notice given him by Generali Moyle, that one King, a 
butclier in tho ('anongate. had boasted, in presence of Bridget Knell, a soldier's 
wife, the morning after Captain Porteus was hanged, that he had a very active 
hand in mob, a warrand was issued out, and King was apprehended and 
imprisoned in the Ganonfnite tolbooth. 

** This obliged the Bolhcltor immediately to proceed to take up those minst 
whom he had any information. By a signed declaration, William Stirling, 
apprentice to Janies Stirling, merchant in Edinburgh, was charged as liaveing 
been at the Netlier-Bow, after tho gates wore shutt, with a Lochaber aac, or 
nalbert in his hand, and havoing begun a huzza, marclied upon the head of tho 
mob towards the Guard. 
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James Braidwood, son toacandlemaker in town, was, by aligned declaration, 
charged as iiaveing been at the To) booth door, giveing directioni to the mob 
about setting hre to the door, and that the mob named him by his name, and 
asked his advice. 

** By another declaration, one Stoddart, a Journeyman smith, was charged of 
haveing boasted pubhckly, in a smith’s shop at Leith, that he had assist^ in 
breaking open the Tolbooth door. 

“Petor Traill, a Journeyman wright, by one of the declarations, was also 
accused of haveing lockt the Nethcr-bow Port^when it was shutt by the mob. 

His Majesties Bollicitor having these infonnations, imployed privately such 
persons as he could best rely on, and the truth was, there were very few in whom 
he could repose confidence. But ho was, inde^, faithfully served by one 
Webster, a soldier in the Welsh fuzileers, recommended him by Lieutenant 
Alshton, who, with very great address, informed himself, and really run some 
risque in getting bis information, concerning the places where the persons 
informed against used to haunt, and how they might be seized. In cons^uence 
of which, a party of the (Tiiard from the Conongate was agreed on to inarch up 
at a certain hour, when a message should be sent. The Boheitor wrote a letter 
and gave it to one of the town ofKcers, ordered to attend Captain Maitland, one 
of the town Captains, promoted to that command since the unhappy accident, 
who, indeed, was extremely diligent and active throughout the whole; and 
haveing got Btirling and Braidwood apprehended, dispatched the officer with the 
letter to the military in the Canongate, who immediately begun their march, 
and by the time the Bollicitor had half examined the said two persons in the 
Hurrow-rooin, where the magistrates were present, a party of fifty men, drums 
beating, marched Into the Parliament close, and drew up, which was the first 
thing that struck a terror, and from that time forward, the insolence was 
succeeded by fear. 

Btirling and Braidwood were immediately sent to the Castle, and imprisoned. 
That same night, Btoddart the smith was seized, and he was committed to the 
Castle also ; as was likewise Traill the Joumeyinau wright, who were all severally 
examined, and denyed the least accession. 

In the meantime, the enquiry was going on, and it haveing cast up in one 
of the declarations, that a hump’d-backod creature marched with a gun as one 
of the guards to Porteus when he wont up to the Lawn Markett, the person who 
emitted this declaration, was employed to walk the streets to see if he could find 
him out ; at last he came to the Solicitor and told him he had found him, and 
tliat he was in a certain house. Whereupon a warrand was issued out a^inst 
him, and he was apprehended and sent to tlie Castle, and he proved to be one 
Biiuie, a helper to the Countess of Weemys's coachman. 

** Thereafter, ane information was given in against William M'Lauchlan, 
ffootman to the said Countess, he haveing been very active in the mob ; ffor 
sometime he kept himself out of the way, out at last he was apprehended and 
likewise committed to the Castle. 

And these were all the prisoners who were putt under oonfinement in that 
place. 

“ There were other persons imprisoned in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and 
severalls against whom warrands were issued, but could not be appmbended, 
whose names and cases shall afterwards be more particularly taken notice of. 

The ffriends of Btirling made an application to the Earl of Islay, Lord 
Justice-Generall, setting furth, that he was seized with a bloody fflux ; that his 
life was in danger ; and that upon ane examination of witnesses whose names 
were given in, it would appear to conviction, that he bad not the least access to 
any of the riotous proceedings of that wicked mob. 

** This petition was by bis Lordship putt in the hands of his Majesties Sollici- 
tor, who examined the witnesses : and by their testimonies it appeared, that the 
young man, who wae not above eighteen years of age, was that night In com^y 
with about half a dozen companions, in a public bouse in Stephen Law s doss, 
near the back of the Guard, where they all remained until! tire noise oame to 
the house, tliat the mob had diut the gates and seized the Guard, upon which 
the comply broke up, and he, and one of his companions, went towaim bis 
rnaaCer's house ; and, in the course of the after examination, there was a witnen 
who declared, nay, indeed swore, (for the Bollicitor, by this time, »w it neoei* 
sary to put those he examined upon oath,) that he met him rSmn^j aRw be 
entei^ into the ijley where hii master lives, going towaras bis house t md 
another witness, fellow-prentice with Stirling, declares, that aftw the mob had 
seized the Guiu'd, be went home, where be found Btirling before hfm : and that 
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his master lockt the door, and kept them both at home till after twelve at night : 
upon weighing of which testimonies, ahd upon consideration had, That lie was 
charged ^ the declaration only of one person, who really did not appear to be a 
witness of the greatest weight, and that bis life was in danger from the imprison- 
ment, he was admitted to baill by the Lord Justice-Generall, by whose warrand 
he was committed. 

** Braidwood’s friends applyed in the same manner ; but as he stood charged 
by more than one witness, he was not released — tho', indeed, the witnesses 
adduced for him say somewhat in his exculpation — that he does not seem to 
have been upon any original concert ; and one of the witnesses says he was along 
with him at the Tolbooth door, and refuses what is said against him, with regard 
to his having advised the burning of the Tolbooth door. But he remains still In 
prison. 

As to Traill, the joumesman wright, he Is charged by tho same witness wiio 
declared against Stirling, and there is none concurra with him ; and to say the 
truth conceming him, bo seemed to be the most ingenuous of any of them wliom 
the Solicitor examined, and pointed out a witness by whom one of the first 
accomplices was discovered, and who escaped when the warrand was to bo putt 
in execution against them. He positively donys his having shutt the gate, and 
'tis thought Traill ought to be aomltted to baill. 

“ As to Bimie, he is charged only by one witness, who had never seen him 
before, nor knew his name ; so, tho* I dare say the witness honestly mentioned 
him, 'tie possible he may be mistaken ; and in tho examination of above 200 
witnesses, there is no body concurra with him, and he is ane insignificant little 
creature. 

** With regard to M^Lauchlan, the proof is strong against him by one witness, 
that he acted as a seijeant or sort of commander, for some time, of a Guard, 
tliat stood cross between the upper end of the Luckenbooths and the north side 
of the street, to stop all but friends from going towards tho Tolbooth ; and by 
oUier witnesses, that bo was at the Tolbooth door with a link in his hand, while 
the operation of beating and burning it was going on : that he went along with 
the mob with a halbert in bis hand, untlll he came to the gallows stone in the 
Grassmarkot, and that he stuck the halbert into the bole of the gallows stone : 
that afterwards he went in amongst the mob when Captain Porteus was carried 
to the dyer's tree *, so that the proof seems very heavy against him. 

‘‘To sum up this matter with regard to the prisoners in the Castle, ’tis 
believed there is strong proof agalst M*Laucblan ; there is also proof against 
Braidwood. But as it consists only in emission of words said to have been had 
by him while at the Tolbooth door, and that he is ano insignificant pitifull 
creature, and will find people to swear heartily in his favours, 'tis at best doubt- 
ful! whether a Jury will he got to condemn him. 

'* As to those in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, John Crawford, who had for 
some time been employed to ring the bells in die steeple of the New (/hureh of 
Edinburgh, being in company with a soldier accidentally, the discourse falling 
tn conceming the Captain Porteus and his murder, as he appears to be a light- 
headed fellow, he said, that ho knew people that were more guilty than any 
that wore putt in prison. Upon this information, Crawford was seized, ana 
being examined, it appeared, that when the mob begun, as he was comeing 
down from the steeple, the mob took the keys from him ; that he was that night 
in several eomers, and did indeed delate severall persons whom be saw there, 
and immediately wairands were dispatched, and it was found they had absconded 
and fled. But there was no evidence against him of any kind. Nay, on the 
contrary, it appeared, that he had been with the Ma^rates in Cierk's the 
vintner's, relating to them what ho had seen in the streets. Therefore, after 
haveing detained him in prison ffor a very considerable time, his M^jesUe's 
Advocate and Bollicitor stoed a warrand for his liberation. 

** There was also one James Wilson incarcerated In the said Tolbooth, upon 
the declaration of one witness, who said he saw him on the streets with a gun ; 
and there he remained for some time, in order to try if a concurring witness 
could be found, or that he acted any part in the tragedy and wickedness. But 
nothing farther appeared against him ; and being sdaed with a severe ridmess, 
he is, by a warrand signed by bis MiO«Btie*B Advocate and BoUioitor, liberated 
Upon give ing sufficient b ffiH- 

A4toliang,anqttixy wasmade, and the flhct comes out beyond all exception, 
that he was in the lodge at the Nether-Bow with Lindsay the waiter, and seveinJ 
other people, not at all conoamed in the mob. But after the affair was over, he 
want up towhtdtthe guard, and having met with Sandle the Turk and his wife, 
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who escftped out of prison, they returned to his house at the Abbey, and then 'tfs 
very possible he may have thought tltt in bis beer to boast of villany, In which 
he could not possibly have any share for that reason ; he was desired to find baiil 
and he should be set at liberty. But he is a stranger and a fellow of veiy 
indifferent character, and *ti« believed It won't be easy for him to find bailf. 
Wherefore, it 's thought he must be sett at liberty without it. Because he is a 
burden upon the Government while kept in coufinemeiit, not being able to 
maintain himself. 

** What is above is all tliat relates to persons in custody. But tliere are 
warrands out aj^ust a great many other persons who had fled, particularly 
against one William White, a journeyman baxter, who. by the evidence, appears 
to have been at the beginning of the mob, and to have gone along with the dnmi. 
from the West-Port to the Nether-Bow, and is said to have been one of those 
who attacked the guard, and probably was as deep as any one there. 

** Information was given tnat he was lurking at Falkirk, where he was bom. 
Whereupon directions were sent to the Sheriff of the County, and a warraiid 
from his Excellency Generali W'ado, to the commanding officers at Stirling and 
Linlithgow, to assist, and all possible endeavours were used to catch hold ofliim, 
and 'tis said he escaped very narrowly, having been concealed in some outhouse : 
and the misfortune was, that those who were employed in the search did not 
know him personally. Nor, indeed, was it easy to trust any of the acquaintances 
of 50 low obscure a fellow with the secret of the warrand to be putt in execution. 

** There was also strong evidence found against Robert Taylor, servant to 
William and Ctiarles Thomsons, periwig-m^ers, that he acted as ane officer 
among the mob, and he was traced from the guard to the well at the head of 
Forrester's Wynd, where he stood and had the appellation of Captain from tlie 
mob, and from that walking down the Bow before Captain Porteus, with his 
Lochaber-axe ; and by tlie description given of one who hawl'd the rope by 
which Captain Portens was pulled up, 'tis believed Taylor was the person ; and 
'tis farther probable, that the witness who delated Stirling had mistaken Taylor 
for him, their stature and ager (so far as can lie gathered from the de8cription> 
being the same. 

A great deal of ^ins wore token, and no charge was saved, in order to have 
catched hold of tliis Taylor, and warmnds wore sent to the country where lie was 
bom ; but it appears he had shipt hiuiself off for Holland, where it is said be 
now is. 

" There is strong evidence also against Thomas Bums, butcher, that he was 
ane active person from the beginning of the mob to the end of it. lie lurkt for 
some time amongst those of ids trade ; and artfully enough a train was laid to 
catch him, under pretence of a message that had come from his father in 
Ireland, so that he came to a Mind aieliouse in the Fiesli-market clois, and a 
party being ready, was by Webster the soldier, who was upon this exploit, 
advertised to come down. However, Bums escaped out at a back window, and 
hid himself in some of the houses which aro heaped together upon one another 
in that place, so that it was not possible to catch him. 'Tis now said he is gone 
to Ireland to his fatlior, who lives there. 

** There is evidence also against one Robert Anderson, Journeyman and 
aervant to Colin Alison, wright ; and against Thomas Linnen and James Max- 
well, both servants also to the said Colin Alison, who all seem to have been 
deeply concerned id tlie matter. Anderson is one of tliose who putt the rope 
upon Captain Porteus's neck. Linnen seonis also to liave been very active ; and 
Maxwell fwhich is pretty remarkable) is proven to have come to a shop upon the 
Friday before, and charged the juumeymen and prentices there to attend in the 
Parliament close on Tuesday night, to assist to hang Captain Porteus. Tiiese 
three did early abscond, and though warrands had been issued out against tliem, 
and all endeavours used to apprehend tiiem, could not be found. 

**Ono Waldie, a servant to George Campbell, wright, has also absconded, and 
many ottien, and *tia informed that numbers of them have shipt themsriv^ off 
ffor me Plantations ; and upon an information that a ship was going off ffrom 
Glasgow, in which severall of the rogues were to tranaport themselves beyond 
eeas, pro^r warrands were obtained, and persons dispatched to search the said 
ship, and seize any that can be found. . , . ^ 

** The like warrands had been issued with regard to s|iips fiwn Leith. But 
whether they had been scard, or whether the inwrmation had been groundless, 
they had no effect. ^ ^ 

** This is a summary of the enquiry, i&om which it appears there is no prooff on 
which one can rely, but against M^l^tucblan. There is a prooff also against 
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Braidwood, but more exceptionable. His Mnjcstio's Advocate, since he came to 
town, has Join’d with the Bollicitor, and has done his utmost to gett at the 
bottom of tills matter, but hitliorto it stands as is above represented. They are 
resolved to have tlieir eyes and their ears open, and to do what they can. But 
they laboured exceedingly against the stream ; and it may truly be said, that 
nothing was wanting on their part. Nor have they declined any labour to 
answer the commands laid upon them to search the matter to the bottom.’* 

Thk Portbotts Mob. 

In the preceding chapters, (TI. to VII.) the cirrumstancos of that extra- 
ordinary not and conspiracy, called the Porteous Mob, are nven with as much 
accuracy as the autlior was able to collect them. The order, regularity, and 
determined resolution with whicli suoh a violent action was devised and exe- 
cuted, were only equalled by the secrecy which was observed concerning the 
principal actors. 

Although the fact was perfonned by torch-light, and in presence of a great 
multitude, to some of whom, at least, the individual actors must have been 
known, yet no discovery was ever made concerning any of the periietratora of the 
slaughter. 

Two men only were brought to trial for an offence which the government wero 
so anxious to detect and punish. William M’Lauchlan, footman to the Countess 
of Wemyss, who is mentioned in the report of the Solicitor-General, (page 457.) 
against whom strong evidence hsd been obtained, was brought to triau in March 
1737i cliarged as havir'- been accessory to the riot, armed with a Lochaber-axe. 
But this man (wlio was at all times a silly creature) proved, that he was in a state 
of mortal intoxication, during the time he was present with tlio rabble, incapable 
of giving tliem either advice or assistance, or, indeed, of knowing what ne or 
they were doing. He was also able to prove, tliat he was forced into the riot, 
and upheld while there by two bakers, who put a Locliabor-axe into his hand. 
The Jury, wisely Judging this poor croature could Be no proper subject of punisli- 
inent, found the panel Not Guilty. The same verdict was given in the case of 
Tliomas tinning, also mentioned in the Solicitor's memorial, who was tried in 
173B. In short, neither then, nor for a long period afterwards, was any thing 
discovered relating to the organization of the Porteous Plot. 

The imagination of the people of Edinburgh was long irritated, and their 
curiosity kept awake, by the mystery attending this extraordinary conspiracy. 
It was generally reported of such natives of Edinburgh as, having left the city In 
youth, retumra with a fortune amassed in foreign countries, that they had 
originally lied on account of their share in the Porteous IMob. But little credit 
can bo attached to these surmises, as in most of the cases they are contradicted 
by dates, and in none supported by any thing but vague rumours, grounded on 
the ordinary wish ot the vulgar, to impute the success of prosperous men to some 
unpleasant source. The secret history of the Porteous Mob has been till this day 
unravelled ; and it has always been quoted as a close, daring, and calculated act 
of violence, of a nature peculiarly characteristic of the Scottish people. 

Nevertheless, the author, for a considerable time, nourished hopes to have 
found himself enabled to throw some light on this mysterious story. Au old man, 
who died about twenty years ago, at the advanced age of ninety-three, was said 
to have made a communication to the clergyman who attended upon his death- 
lied, respecting the origin of the Porteous Mob. This person followed the trade 
of a carpenter, and had been employed as such on the estate of a family of 
opulence and condition. His character in his line of life and amor^t his neigh- 
bours, was excellent, and never underwent the slightest suspicion. Ilis oonfossion 
was said to have been to the following purpose : That be was one of twelve young 
men belonging to the village of Pathhead, whose animosity against Porteous, on 
account of the execution of Wilson, was so extreme, tliat they resolved to execute 
vengeance on him with their own hands, rather than he should escape punish- 
ment. With this resolution they crossed the Forth at different ferries, and ren- 
dezvoused at the suburb called Portsbuigh, where their appearance in a body 
soon called numbers around them. The public mind was in such a state of irrita- 
tion, that it only wanted a single spark to create an explosion; and this was 
afforded by the exertions of the small and determined band of assoda^ The 
appearance of premeditation and order which distinguished the riot, according to 
ms account, had Its origin, not in any previous plim or conspiracy, but in the 
character of those who were engaged in it. The story also serves to sliew why 
nothing of the origin of the riot has ever been discovered, siuoe, tbdugh in itself 
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a great conflagration, ita source, according to this account, was from an obscure 
and apparently inadequate cause. 

1 have been disappointed, however, in obtaining the evidence on which this 
storir rests. The present proprietor of the estate on which the old man died, (a 
particular friend of the author,} undertook to question the son of the deceased on 
the subject. This person follows his father’s trade, and holds the emplnyment of 
carpenter to the same family. He admits, that his father's going abroad at the 
time of the Porteous Mob was popularly attributed to his having been concerned 
in that aifair ; but adds, that, so far as is known to bun, the old man hod never 
made any confession to that efifcct ; and, on The contrary, had uniformly denied 
being present. My kind friend, titereforo, had recourse to a person from whom 
he had formerly heard the story ; but who, either from respect to an old friend’s 
memory, or from failure of bis own, happened to have forgotten that ever such 
a communication was made. So my obliging correspondent (who is a fox -hunter) 
wrote to me that he was completely planted / and all that can be said with 
respect to the tradition is, that it certainly once existed, and was generally 
believed. 


Note E. p. 74. DlJMBIBDfKRS. 

Diimbiedikes, selected as descriptive of the taciturn character of the imaginary 
owner, is really the name of a liouse bordering on the King’s Park, so called 
because the late Mr Braidwood, an instructor of the deaf and dumb, resided 
there with liis pupils. The situation of the real house is different from that 
assigned to the ideal mansion. 

Note P. p. 76. Students. 

Immediately previous to the Revolution, the students at the Edinbn^h 
College were violent anti-catholics. They were strongly suspected of burning 
the house of Priesttield, belonging to the Lord Provost; and certainly were 
guilty of creating considerable riots in 1688-9. 

Note G. p. 76* Arboriculture. 

The author has been flattered by the assurance, that this natve mode of recom- 
mending arboriculture (which was actually delivered in these very words by a 
Highland laird, while on bis death-hed, to nis son) had so much weight with a 
Scottish carl, as to lead to his planting a largo tract of country. 

Note H. p. 88. Carspharn John. 

John Semple, called Garspham John, because minister of the parish in Gallo- 
way so called, was a presbyterian clergyman of singular piety and great zeal, of 
whom Patrick Walker records the following passage : That night after his wife 
died, ho spent the whole ensuing nigiit in prayer and meditation in his garden. 
’The next morning, one of his elders coming to see him, and lamenting his great 
loss and want of rest, he replied, — *I declare 1 have not, all night, had one 
thought of the death of my wife, 1 have been so taken up in meditating on 
heavenly things. I have been this night on the banks of Ulai, plucking an apple 
here and there.***— Walke,r't limarkaJble Passageg o/theLf/eand Death qf 
Mr John Semple. 


Note I. p. 95. Peter Walker. 

This personage, whom it would be base ingratitude in the author to pass over’ 
wUbnut some notice, was by far the most zealous and faithful collector and 
recorder of the actions and opinions of the Cameronlans. He resided, while 
stationary, at the Bristo Port <n Edinburgh, but was by trade an itinerant mer-^ 
chant, or pedlar, which profession he seems to have exercised in Ireland as well as 
Britain. He composed biographical notices of Alexander Peden, John Elemple, 
John Welwood, and Richaid Cameron, all ministers of the Oameronlan persua*- 
siwi, to which the last mentioned member gave the mune. 

It is from such tracts as these, written in the sense, feeling, and spirit of the 
sect, and not from the sophisticated narratives of a later period, that the real 
charaeter of the persecuted class is to be gathered. Walker writes with a sim» 
plicity which sometimes riides into the burlesque, and sometimes attains a tone 
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of simple pathos, but always expressing the most daring confidence in his own 
correctness of creed and sentiments, sometimes with narrow-minded and disgusting 
bigotry. His turn for the marvellous was that of his time and sect ; but there us 
little room to doubt his veracity concerning whatever he quotes on his own know- 
ledge. His small tracts now bniig a very high price, especially the earlier and 
authentic editiona 

The tirade against dancing, pronounced by David Deans, is, as intimated in 
the text, partly borrowed from Peter Walker. He notices, (us a foul reproacli 
upon the name of Richard Cameron, that his memory was vituperated ** by 
pipers and fiddlers playing the Canieronian inarch — carnal vain springs, which 
too many professors of religion dance to ; a practice unbecoming the professors of 
Christianity to dance to any spring, but somewhat more to this. Whatever, ” be 
proceeds, bo the many foul blots recoided of the saints in Scripture, none of 
them is charged with this regular fit of distraction. We find it lias been prac- 
tised by the wicked and profane, as the dancing at that brutish, base action of the 
calf-making ; and it had been good fur that unhappy lass, who danced off the 
head of John the Baptist, that she iiad been bom a cripple, and never drawn a 
limb to her. Historians say, that her sin was written upon her judgment, wlio 
sometime thereafter was dancing upon the ice, and it broke, and smipt the iiead 
ofi' her ; her head danced above, and her feet beneath. There is ground to think 
and conclude, that when tlie world's wickedness was great, dancing at their 
marriages was practised ; but when the heavens above, and the earth beneath, 
were let loose upon them witli that overflowing flood, tlieir mirth was soon staid ; 
and when the Lord in holy justice rained fire and justice from heaven upon tliat 
wicked people and city ^doiu, cnj<jyiug fulness of bread and idleness, ttieir 
fiddlestnugs and hands.went all in a flame ; and the whole people in tliirty miles 
of length, and ten of breadth, as historians say, were all made to fry m their 
skins ; and at the end, whoever are giving in marriages and dancing wlieu all will 
go in a flame, they will quickly ciiange their note. 

** I have often wondered tiiorow my life, how any that ever Knew what it was 
to bow a knee in earnest to pray, durst crook a hough to fyke and fling at a 
piper’s and fiddler’s springs. I bless the Lord that ordered my lot so in my 
dancing days, that made the fear of the bloody rope and Inilletb to my neck and 
head, the pam of boots, thuinikens, and irons, cold and bunger, wutnes.s and 
weariness, to stop the lightness of ray head, and the wantonness of iny feet. 
What the never-to-be-forgotten Man or Qod, John Knox, said to (^ueeiiMary, 
when she gave him tliat sharp cliallenge, which would strike our mean-spirited, 
tonguc-ta^ed ministers dumb, for bis giving public faithful warning of the 
danger of the church and nation, through her marrying the Dauphine of France, 
when he left her bubbling and greeting, and came to an outer court, where lior 
Lady Maries wore fyking and dancing, he said, ‘ O bravo ladies, a brave world, 
if it would last, and heaven at the hinder end ' But fye upon the knave Death, 
that will seise upon those bodies of yours ; and wliere will all your fiddling and 
flinging be then r Dancing being such a common evil, especially amongst young 
professors, that all the lovers ut tho Lord should hate, nas caused me to insist 
the more upon it, especially thot foolish spring the Cameronian niaroli ! — 
and Death 0 / three Famous Worthtit, Sfc. Peter Walker ^ IJino. p. 59. 

It may be here observed, that some of the milder class of Camerunians made 
a distin^ion between the two sexes dancing separately, and allowed of it as 
a healthy and not unlawful exercise ; but when men and women mingled in 
sport, it was thon called promUcuous dancutg, and considered as a scandalous 
enormity. 


Note K, p. 106. Muscuat*s Cairiv. 

Nicbol Muschat, a debauched and profiigate wretch, having conceived a hatred 
against his wife, entered into a conspiracy with another brutal libertine and 
gambler, named Campbell of Bumbonk, (repeatedly mentioned in Peniiycuick’s 
satirical poems of the time,} by which Campbell undertook to destroy the woman’s 
character, so as to enable Muschat, on false pretences, to obtain a divorce from 
lier. The brutal devices to which these worthy accomplices resorted for that 
putpoae having lulled, they endeavoured to destroy her by administering medi- 
cine of a dangerous kind, and in extraordinary qiiantltiei. 

This purpose also fsUing. Nlohol Muschat. or Musohet, did finally, on the 17th 
Ootobor, 1720, carry his ^0 under cloud 01 night to the King’s l*ark, adjacent 
to what is caUed the Duke's Walk, near Holyrood Palace, and there took' her 
life by cutting her throat almott ^ulte through, and inflicting other wounda He 
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pleaded milty to the indictment, for which he suffered death. His associate, 
(Campbell, was sentenced to transportation for his share in the preTious con- 
spiracy. See MaC'LaurirCi Criminal Cases, pages 64 and 738. 

In memory, and at the same time execration, of the deed, a cairn, or pile of 
stones, long marked the spot. It is now almost totally removed, m consequence 
of an alteration on the road in that place. 

Note L, p. 128. Hangmav^or Lockman. 

Lockman, so called from the small quantity of meal (Scottico, lock) which he 
was entitled to take out of every boll exposed to market in the city. In Kdin- 
burgh, the duty has been very long commuted ; but in Dumfries, the finisher of 
the law still exercises, or did lately exercise, his privilege, the quantity taken 
being regulated by a small iron ladle, which he uses as the measure of his (ler- 
qiiisite. The expression lock, for a small quantity of any readily divisible dry 
substance, as corn, meal, flax, or the like, is still preserved, not only popularly, 
but in a legal description, as the lock and gowpen, or small quantity and handful, 
payable in thirloge cases, as in-town multure. 

Note M, p. 138. Tub Fairy Doy of Leith. 

This legend was in former editions inaccurately said to exist in Baxter's 
** World of Spirits;'* but is, in fact, to be found in “ Pandiemoniuzn. or tbo 
Devil’s Cloystcr; being a further blow to Modern Saddueism,*' by Richard 
Barton, Gentleman, 12nio, 1684. The work is inscribed to Dr Henry More. 
The story is entitled, A remarkable passage of one named the Fairy Boy of 
Leith, in Scotland, given mo by my worthy friend Captain George Burton, and 
attested under his hand and is as follows: — 

“ About fifteen years since, having business that detained me for some time in' 
Leith, wiiicli is near Kdenborough, in the kingdom of Scotland, 1 often met some 
of my acquaintance at a certain house there, where we used to drink a glass of 
wine for our refection. The woman whicli kept the house, was of honest reputa- 
tion amongst the neighbours, which made me give the more attention to what 
she told me one day about a Fairy Boy (as they called him) who lived about tliat 
town. 6he had given me so strange an account of him, that 1 desired her 1 ini^ht 
see him the first opportunity, which she promised ; and not long after, passing 
that way, she told me there was the Fairy Boy but a little before I came by ; and 
casting ner eye into the street, said, * Look you, sir, yonder he is at play witli 
those other boys,’ and designing him to me, I went, and by smooth words, and a 
piece of money, got liim to come into the house with me ; where, in the presence 
of divers people, 1 demanded of him several astrological questions, which he 
answered with great subtility, and through all his discourse carried it with a 
cunning much beyond his years, which seemed not to exceed ten or eleven. Ho 
seemed to make a motion like drumming upon the table with bis fingers, upon 
which I asked him, whether he could heat a drum, to whicli he replied, ' Yes, 
sir, as well as any man in Scotland ; for every Thursday night I beat all points 
to a sort of people that use to meet Under yonder bill,’ (pointing to the great hill 
between Edenborough and Leith.) ‘ How, boy,* quoth 1 ; * what company have 
you there?’—* There are, sir,’ said be, ‘ a great company both of men and 
vromen, and they are entertained with many sorts of music besides my drum ; 
they liave, besides, plenty variety of meats and wine ; and many times we ere 
carried into France or Holland in a night, and return again ; and whilst we are 
there, we enjoy all the pleasures the country doth afford.* 1 demanded of him, 
how ^ey got under that hill ? To which he replied, ‘ that there were a groat 
pair of gates that opened to them, though they were invisible to others, and that 
within thert were brave largo rooms, as well accommodated as most in Scotland,’ 
1 then asked him, how I sliould know what he said to be true ? upon which he 
told me he would read my fortune, saying 1 sliould have two wives, and that he 
saw the forms of them sitting on my Moulders ; that both would be very lumd- 
Bome women. ^ 

“ As he was thus spealiing, a woman of the neighbourhood, coming into the 
room, demanded of him what her fortune sliould be ? Ho told her tliat she had 
two bastards before she was married ; which put her In such a rage, that she 
desired not to hear the rest. The woman of the house told me that all the people 
in ^tUud could not keep him from the rendezvous on Tliursdgy night ; upon 
which, by promiring him some more money, I got a promise of mm to meet me 
at the same place, in tlie afternoon of the Thursday following, and so dismissed 
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him at that timo. The boy came again at the place and time appointed , and T had 
prevailed with some friends to continue with me, if possible, to prevent his moving 
that night ; he was placed between us, and answered many questions, without 
offering to go trom us, until about eleven of the clock, he was got away unpor- 
ccived of tiio company ; but 1 Ruddonly missing him, hasted to the door, and 
took hold of him. and so returned him into the same room : we all watched him, 
and on a sudden he was again out of the doors. I followed him close, and he 
made a noise in the street as if he had been set upon ; but from that time 1 
could never sec him. ^ 

George Burton ” 


Note N, p. 138. iNXEnrouRhE of thk rovsNANTRite with the iNviaiiu-a 
World. 

The gloomy, dangerous, and constant wanderings of the persecuted sect of 
Cameroniaiis, naturally led to tholr entertaining with peculiar credulity the 
belief, tliat they were sometimes persecuted, not f»nly by the wrath of men, but 
by the secret wiles and open terrors of Satan. In fact, a Hood could not bapt»en, 
a'horse cast a shoe, or any other the most ordinary interruption thwart a minister's 
wish to pierform service at a particular spot, tlian the accident was imputed to 
the immediate agency of Hciids. The encounter of Aloxander Peden with the 
Devil in the cave, and that of John Semple with the demon in tlieford, arc 
given by Peter W^ker almost in the langu^ of the text. 

Noto O, p. 143. riiJLD Murder. 

The Scottish Statute Book, anno 1600, chapter 21, in consequence of the great 
increase of the crime of child murder, both from the temptations to commit the 
offence and the difficulty of discovery, enacted a certain set of pre!>umptions, 
wliicb, in the absence of direct proof, the jury wore directed to receive as evidence 
of the crime having actually been committed. The circumstances selected tor 
this purpose were, that the woman should have concealed her situation during 
the whole period of prennancy ; that she sliould not have called for Iielp at her 
delivery ; and that, combined with tliese grounds of suspicion, the child should 
he either found dond or lie iiltogethor missing. Many persons hufiered death 
during tlie last century under this severe act. litit during the author’s memory 
a more lenient course was followed, and the female accused under thi' act, and 
conscious of no competent deienco, usually lodged a petition to the Court of 
Justiciary, deiiving, tor fonu’s sake, the tenor of the iiidictuienr, but stating, 
that as her good name had been destroyed by tlie chargo, she was willing to sub- 
mit to sentence of hanisliinent, to which tho crown counsel usually consented. 
This lenity in practice, and the coniparative infrequency of the crime since the 
doom of public ecclesiastical penance lias been generally dispensed with, have led 
to the abolition of tlie statute of William and Mary, which is now replaced by 
another, imposing banishment in those circumstances in which the crime was 
formerly capitoL This alteration took place m 100.*). 

Noto P, p. 106. Calumniator of the Fair Bkx. 

The jottmal of Graves, a Bow Htroot officer, despatched to Holland to obtain 
the surrender of the unfortunate William Brodie, bears a reflection on the ladies 
Bomewliat like that put in the mouth of the police-officer Hharpitlaw. It had 
been found difficult to identify the unhappy criminal ; and, when a Hcotch gen- 
tleman of respectability had seemed disposed to give evidence on the point 
required, his son-in-law, a clergyman in Amsterdam, and his daughter, were 
suspected by Graves to have used argninonts with the witness to dissuade him 
from giving his testimony. On which subject the journal of the Bow Street 
officer proceeds thus ; 

** Saw then a manifest reluctance in Mr and had no doubt the daughter 
and parson would endeavour to persuade him to decline troubling himself in tho 
mattpr, but judged he could not go back from what ho had said to Mr Ricb.-» 
Nota Bene, ivo mischif/but a woman or a priest in it — liere both.” 

Note O, p, 173* EDmnunGH Magistrates. 

The Magistrates were closely Interrogated before the House of Peers, concerning 
the particulars of ibo Pgrteuus Mob, and the }Hitois in which these functionaries 
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made tlioir answers} sounded strange in tlte ears of the Southern nobles. The 
Duke of Newcastle having demanded to know witli what kind of shot the gua^ 
which Porteous commanded had loaded their musketn, was answered naively, 
“ Ow, just sic as ane shoots dukes and fools with." This reply was considered 
as a contempt of tho House of Lords, and the Provost would have suiTered 
accordingly, out that the Duke of Argyle explained, that tlio expression, pro- 
perly rendered into English, meant ducks and waterfowls. 

Note R, p. 174. Sir William Dick of Braid. 

This gentleman formed a striking example of the instability of human prosperity. 
He was onco the wealthiest man of his time in Scotland, a merchant in an exten- 
sive line of commerce, and a fanner of the public revenue ; insomuch tiiat, about 
1640, he estimated his fortune at two hundred thousand pounds sterling. Sir 
William Dick was a zealous Covenanter ; and in the memorable year 1641, lie 
lent the Bcottish Convention of Estates one hundred thousand merks at onco, 
and thereby enabled them to aui)port imd pay their army, which must otherwise 
have broken to pieces. He afterwards advanced L-20,(K)b for the service of King 
Charles, during the usurpation ; and having, bv owTiing the royal cause, pro- 
voked the displeasure of the ruling paity, he was neecod of more money, amount' 
ing in all to L.G5,000 sterling. 

Being in this manner reduced to indigence, he went to London to try to recover 
some part of the sums which had been lent on government security, instead of 
receiving any satisfaction, the Bcottish Croesus was thrown into prison, in which 
he died, 19th December, IG.'i.'i. It is said his death was hastened by the want of 
common necessaries. But this statement is somewhat exaggerated, if it be true, 
as is communlv said, that though he was not supplied with bref^d, lie had plenty 
of plc-crust, thence called Sir William Dick’s necessity." 

The changes of fortune are commemorated in a folio pamphlet entitled, " The 
lamentable state of tho deceased Sir William Dick." It contains several copper- 
plates, one representing Sir William on iiorseback, and attended with guards as 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, superintending the unloading of one of his rich 
argosies. A second exhibiting him as arrested, and in the hiuids of the bailiiis. 
A third presents him dead in prison. The tract is esteemed highly valuable by 
collectors of prints. The only copy 1 ever saw upon sale, was rated at L.30. 

Note S, p. I7B. Mebtzno at Talla-Linns. 

This remarkable convocation took place upon 15th June, 1682, and an account 
of its confused and divisive proceedings may be found in Michael Bhiold's Faith- 
ful Conteiidings Displayed, Glasgow, 1780, p. 21. It aft'ords a singular and 
melancholy example iiow much a metaphysical and polemical spirit had crept in 
amongst tnese unhappy sufferers, since amid so many real injuries which they 
liad to sustain, they were disposed to add disagreement and disunion concerning 
tlie character and extwt of such as were only imaginary. 

Note T, p. 216. Doomstkr, or Dbmpstbr, of Court. 

Tlie name of this officer is equivalent to the pronouncer of doom, or sentence. 
In this comprehensive sense, tho Judges of the Isle of Man were called Demp- 
sters. But in Scotland tho word was long restricted to the designation of an 
official person, whose duty it was to recite the sentence after it had been pro- 
nounceo hv tlie Court, and recorded by the clerk; on which occasion the 
Dempster legalized it by the words of form, ** And thts I pronounce for doom." 
For a length of years, the office, as mentioned in the text, was held in commen- 
dam with that of the executioner ; for when this odious but necessary officer of 
justice received his appointment, he petitioned the Court of Justiciary to be 
received Oil their Dempster, which wa.s granted os a matter of course. 

The production of the executioner in open court, and in presence of the 
wretched criminal, had something in it hideous and disgusting to the more 
refined feelings of later times. But if an old tradition of the Parliament Bouse 
of Edinburgh may be trusted, it was the following onecdote which occasioned 
tho disuse of the Dempster’s office. 

It chanced at one time that the office of public executioner was vacant. 
There was occasion for some one to act as Dempster, and, considering the party 
who generally held the office, it is not wonderftu that a locum tenens was lu^ to 
be found. At length, one Huiuj, who hod been sentenced to traiisportatloD, 
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for an attempt to bum his own house, was induced to consent that he would 
pronounce the doom on this occasion. But when brought forth to officiate, 
instead of repeating the doom to the criminal, Mr Hume addressed himself to 
their lordships in a bitter complaint of the injustice of his own sentence. It was 
in vain that he was interrupted, and reminded of the purpose for which he had 
come hither ; “ I ken what ye want of me weel eneugh,’’ sold the fellow, “ ye 
want me to be your Dempster ; but 1 am come to be none of your Dempster, 
1 am come to summon you. Lord T — , and you. Lord E — , to answer at the bar 
of another world for the injustice you liave none mo in this.'* In short. Hume 
had only made a pretext of complying with the proposal, in order to have an 
opportunity of reviling the Judges to Uieir flsces, or giving them, in the i^rase 
of Ills country, “ a sloon.*’ He was harried off amid the laughter of the audience, 
but the indecorous scene which had taken place contributed to the abolition of 
the office of Dempster. The sentence is now read over by the clerk of court, 
and the formality of pronouncing doom is altogetlicr omitted. 

Note U, p. 219. John Duke of Aroyls and Greenwich. 

This nobleman was very dear to his countrymen, who were justly proud of his 
military and political talonts, and grateful ior the ready zeal with which he 
assorted the rights of his native country. This was never more conspicuous than 
in the matter of the Porteous Mob, when the Ministers brought in a violent and 
vindictive bill, for declaring the Lord Provost of Edinburgh incapable of bearing 
any public office in ftiture, for not fureseeiiig a disorder wliich no one foresaw, or 
interrupting the course of a riot too formidable to endure opposition. The same 
Bill made provision for pulling down the city gates, ana abolishing the city 
guard, -^rather a Hibernian mode of enabling them better to keep the peace 
within burgh in future. 

The Duke of Argyle opposed this bill as a cruel, unjust, and fknatical proceed- 
ing, and an encroachment upon the privilo^ of the rojal burghs of Gotland, 
secured to them by tlie treaty of ITnion. ** In all the proceedings of tiint time,*' 
said ins Grace, the nation of Scotland treated with tlie English as a free and 
independoht people ; and as that treaty, my Lords, had no other guarantee for 
the tiue performance of its articles, but the faith and honour of a British Parlin 
inent, it would be both unjust and ungenerous, should this House agree to any 
proceedings that have a tendency to injure it.'* 

Lord Hardwicke, in reply to the Duke of Argyle, seemed to Insimiato, that his 
Grace bad taken up the affair in a party point of view, to which the nobleman 
replied in the spirits language quoted in the text. Lord Hardwicke apologised. 
The bin was much modified, and the clauses concerning the dismantling the 
city, and disbanding the Guard, were departed from. A fine of L.2000 was 
imposed on the city for the benefit of Portoous’s widow. She was contented to 
accept three-fourths of the sum, the payment; of which closed tho transaction. 
It is remarkable, that, in our day, the Magistrates of Edinburgh have had 
recourse to both those measures, held in such horror by tlicir predecessors, as 
necessary steps for the improvement of the city. 

It may be nere noticed, in explanation of another circumstance mentioned in 
the text, that tliere is a tradition in Scotland, that George 11., whose irascible 
tonper is s^d sometimes to have harried him into expressing his displeasure par 
witf du/aiC, offered to the Duke of Argyle, in angrv audioice, some menace of 
this nature, on which he left the presence in h|^ msdam, and with little cere- 
mony. Sir Robert Walpole, having met the Duke as he retired, and learning 
the cause of hia resentment and discomposure, endeavoured to reconcile him to 
what had happened by saying, ** Such was his Majesty's way, and that be often 
took such liberties with himself witliout meaning any barm." This did not 
mend matters in M'Callummore's eyes, who replTed, in great disdain, ** You 
will please to remember. Sir Robert, the infinite distance there is betwixt you 
and me.** Another frequent expression of passion on the part of the same 
monarch, is allud^ to in the old Jacobite sung— 

The tire shaU get both hat ind wig. 

An utt tlmoB they’ve got »' that. 

Note X, p. 957* Madge Wildfire. 

In talcing leave of the poor maniac, the author may here observe, that the 
firat conception of the character, though afterwards greatly altered, was taken 
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from that of anemon caUing herself, and called by others, Feckless Fannie, 
(weak or feeble Fannie,) who always travelled with a small flock of sheep. The 
loUowing account, fiimislied by the persevering kindness of Mr Train, contains 
probably all that can now be known of her history, thou^ many, among whom 
IS the author, may remember having haard of Feckless Fannie, in the days of 
their youth. 

“ My leisure hours,” saw Mr Train, ** for some time past have been mostly 
spent in searching fur particulars relating to the maniac called Feckless Fannie, 
who travelled over all Hcotland and England* between the years 1767 and 177fi» 
and whose history is altogether so like a romance, that I have been at all possible 
pains to collect every particular that can be found relative to her in Galloway, or 
in Ayrshire. 

“ When Feckless Fannie appeared in AyTshire, for the first time, in the sum- 
mer of siie attracted much notice, from being attended by twelve or thirteen 
sheep, wlio seemed all endued with faculties so much superior to the ordinary 
ra<>e of animulb of the same species, as to excite univers^ astonishment. She 
had for each a different name, to which it answered when called by its mistress, 
and would likewise obey in the most surprising manner any command slie thought 
proper to give. ’When travelling, she always walked in front of her flock, and 
they followed lier closely behind. When she lay down at night in the fieldis, for 
site would never enter into a house, they alwavs disputed who sliould lie next to 
her, by whicli means she was kept warm, while she lay in tiie midst of tliem ; 
when slie attempted to rise from the ground, an old ram, whose name was 
C'liarlie, always claimed the sole right of assisting her ; pushing any that stood in 
his way aside, until he arrived right before his mistress ; he then bowed bis head 
nearly to the ground tliat she might lay her hands on his horns, which were very 
large ; he them lifted her gently from the ground by raising his fiead. If she 
chanced to leave her flock feeding, as soon as they discovered she was gone, they 
all began to bleat most ]ntoously, and would continue to do so till slie returned ; 
thev would then testify their Joy by rubbing their sides against her petticoat, and 
frisking about. 

** Feckless Fannie was not, like most other demented creatures, fond of fine 
dress ; on her lioad she wore an old slouched hat, over her shouldei's an old plaid, and 
earned always in her hand a shepherd’s crook ; with any of those articles, she 
invariably declared slie would not part for any consideration whatever. When 
she was interrogated why slie set so much value on things seemingly so insig- 
nificant, site would sometimes relate the history of her misfortune, which waa 
briefly as follows : 

” ’ I am the only daughter of a wealthy squire in the north of England, but I 
lovefd my father’s shepherd, and tliat has been my niln ; for my father, fearing 
his family would be disgraced by such an alliance, in a passion mortally wounded 
my lover with a shot from a pistol. I arrived just in time to receive the last 
blessing of the dying man, and to close his eyes in death. He bequeathed me his 
littl(‘ all, but I only accepted tliese sheep to be my sole companions through life, 
and this hat, tills pluid, and this crook, all of wliich I will carry until 1 descend 
into the grave.' 

** This is the sub«tnnce of a ballad, elghty-fonr lines of which I copied down 
lately from the recitation of an old woman in this place, who says she has seen it in 

{ >riiit, with a jilate on the title page, representing Fannie with her slieop behind 
ler. As this ballad is said to nave been written by Lowe, the author of Mary's 
Dream, I am surprised that it has not been noticed by Cromek, in his Remains 
of Nithsdale and Galloway Bong ; but he perhaps thought it unworthy of a place 
in his coliection, as there is very little merit in the composition ; which Vrant of 
room prevents me from transcribing at present. But if I thought you had never 
seen it, I would take an early opportunity of doing so. 

After having made the tour of Galloway in as Fannie was wandering 








into a kale-yard, which the proprietor ohwrving, let loose a mastiff that hunted 
the poor slieep to death. This woe a sad misfortune ; it seemed to renew all the 
pan^ which she formerly felt on the death of her lover. Bhe would not part 
from the side of her old friend for several days, and it was with much difficulty 
trfie consented to allow him to be buried ; but, still wishing to pay a tribute to liu 
memory, she covered hig grave with moss, and fenced It round with osiers, and 
annually returned to the same spot, and pulled the weeds from the grave and 
repaired the fence. This is altogether like a romance ; but 1 
true that she did so. The grave of Charlie is still hold sacrod even by the lohoo 
vot. vn. 2 o 
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boys of thijNVMnt day in that quarter. It in now, perhaps, the only instance of 
the law of Kenneth being attended to, which says, * The grave where anie that 
is ilaine lieth burled, leave untilled for seven years. Repute every grave holie 
BO as thou be well advii^, that in no wise with thy feet thou tread upon it.' 

** Through the storms of winter, as 'Siell as in the milder seasons of the year, 
she contiUiiira her wandering course, nor could she be prevented from doing so, 
either by entreaty or promise of reward. The late Dr FuUarton of Rosemount, 
in the neighbournood of Ayr, being well acquainted with her lather when in 
England, endeavoured, in a severe season, by every means In his power, to detain 
her at Rosemount for a few days until the weather should become more mild ; 
but wben she found herself rested a little, and saw her sheep fed, slie raised her 
crook, which was the signal she always ^ve for the slicep to follow her, and off 
they all marched together. 

" Rut the hour of pour Fannie's dissolution was now at hand, and she seemed 
anxious to arrive at «ie spot where she was to terminate her mortal career. She 
proceeded to Glasgow, and, while passing through that city, a crowd of idle boys, 
attracted by her singular appearance, together with the novelty of seeing so many 
sheep obeying her command, began to tonnent her with thor pranks, till she 
becuiiio so ii^tated that she pelted them with bricks and stones, which they 
returned in such a manner, that she was actually stoned to death between Glas- 
gow and Anderston. 

“ To the real history of this singular individual, credulity has attached several 
superstitious appendages. It is said, tlust the farmer who was the cause of 
Charlie's death, shortly afterwards drowmod himself in a neat-hag ; and that the 
hand, with which n butcher in Kilmarnock struck one of tne other slioep, became 
powerless and withered to the very bone. In tlic summer of I7di>» when she was 
passing by New Cumnock, a young man, whose name wa* William Forsyth, S(»n 
of a farmer in the same parish, plagued her so much that she wished ho might 
never see the mom ; upon which he went homo and hanged himself in his father's 
bom. And 1 doubt not many sucli stories may 3 'et be remembered in other parts 
where she had been." 

80 far Mr Train. The author can only add to tills narrative, that Feckless 
Fannie and her little Hock were well known in the pastoral districts. 

In attempting to introduce such a cliaracter into fiction, the author felt tho 
risk of encountering a comparison with the Maria of Hteme ; and, besides, the 
mechanism of the story woidd have been as much retarded by Fockleas Fannie’s 
flock, as the night-march of Don Quixote was delayed by Snnclio'.s tale of tbo 
i^eep that were ferried over the river. 

The author has only to add, that notwithstanding the preciseness of his friend 
Mr Train’s statement, there may bo some hopes that the outrage on Feckloss 
Fannie and bir little flock was not carried to extremity. There is no mention 
of any trial on account of it, which, had itoccurred in the manner stated, would 
have certainly tahen place ; and the author has understood that it was on tlio 
Border she was last seen, about the skirts of the Cheviot hills, but witiiout her 
little flock. 


Note Y, p. .“kjO, 8hawfibx.d*b Mob, 

In 1789, there was a great riot in Glasgow on account of the malt-tax. Among 
the troops brought in to restore order, was one of the independent companies of 
Highlanders levied in Argyleshire, and distinguished, in a lampoon of the period, 
as ” Oatnpbell of Carrick and his Highland thieves.’’ It was called Bhawflold’s 
Mob, because much of the popular violence was directed against Daniol Camp- 
beU, Esq, oi Sbawfleld, M. i\, Provost of the town. 

Note Z, p. 377, Dxath of Fbancis Gordon. 

This exploit seems to have been one in wlilch Patrick Walker prided himself 
not a little ; and there is reason to fear, that that excellent person would have 
highly resented the attempt to associate another with him, in the slaughter of a 
King's Life-Guardsmou. Indeed, he would have had the more right to be 
offended at losing any share of the glory, since tlio party against Gordon was 
already three to one, besides having the advantage of nre-arms. The manner in 
which he vindicates bis claim to the exploit, without commitilng himself by a 
direct statement of It, is not a little amusing. It is as follows 

" I shall give a brief and true account of that man's death, which I did not 
design to do while 1 was upon the stage; 1 resolve, indeed, (if k be the Lord’s 
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will, ) to leave a more full account of that and manv other renuu'kable steps of 
the Lord’s dispensations towa-rda me through my It waa then commonly 
said, that Pmncis Gordon was a volunteer out of wickedness of principles, and 
could not stay with the troop, but was still raging and ranging to catch hiding 
suffering people. Meldrum and Airly’s troops, lying at Lanark upon tho first 
day of March, 1682, Mr Gordon and another wicked comrade, with titeir two 
servants and four horses, came to Kilcaigow, two miles from Lanark, searching 
for William Caigow and others, under hiding. 

Mr Gordon, rambling throw the town, differed to abuse the women. At 
night, they came a mile further to the £^ster-8eat, to Robert Muir's, he being 
also under hiding. <jordon's comrade and the two servants went to bed, but he 
could sleep none, roaring all night for women. When day came, ho took only 
his sword in his liand, and came to Moss-platt, and some new men (who had 
been in the fields all night) seeing him, they lied, and he pursued. James 
Wilson, Thomas Young, and myself, having been in a meeting all night, were 
lying down in tlie monnng. We were alarmed, thinking there were many more 
than one ; he pursued hard, and overtook us. Thomas Young said, ' Sir, wh.^t 
do ye pursue us for V he said, * he was come to send us to hell.’ James Wilson 
said, ^ that sliall not be, for we will defend ourselves.’ He said, * that either he 
or we sliuuld go to it now.* He run his sword furiously throw Janies Wilson’s 
coat. James fired upon him, but missed him. All this time he cried. Damn his 
soul ! He got a shot iii his head out of a pocket pistol, rather fit for diverting a 
boy than killing such a furious, mad.'brisk man, which, notwithstanding, killed 
him dead. The foresaid William Caigow and Robert Muir came to us. We 
seirn'lied him for papers, and found a long scroll of sufferers* names, either to kill 
or take. 1 tore it all in pieces. 11c iiad also some Popish books and bonds of 
money, witli one dollar, winch n poor man took off the ground ; all which we 
put in his pocket again. Thus, ho was four miles from Lanark, and near a mile 
from his comrade, socking his own death, and got it. And for as much as we 
have been condemned for this, 1 could never see how any one could condemn us 
that allows of self-defence, which the laws both of God and nature allow to every 
creature. For my own part, my heart never smote me for this. When 1 saw 
Ins blood run, 1 wished that all the blood of tho Lord’s stated and avowed enemies 
in Scotland had been in his veins. Having such a clear call and opportunity, I 
would have rejoiced to have seen it all gone out with a gush. I have many times 
wondered at the greater part of the indulged, lukewarm ministers and professors 
in that time, who made more noise of murder, wticn one of tlieso enemies had 
been killed even in our ovsn defence, than of twenty of us being murdered by 
tliem. None of tlirso men present was challenged for this but myself. Thomas 
Y oiing thereafter suffered at Mauchliiic, but was not challenged for this ; Robert 
Muir was banished; James Wilson outlived the persecution; William Caigow 
died in the Canongnte Tolbooth, in tiie beginning of 1085. Mr Wodrow is mis- 
informed : who says, that he suffered unto death.” 

Note A A, p, 391. Tolling to Servich in Scotland. 

In tho old days of Scotland, wlien persons of property (unloBsthey Iiapi^ned to 
be non-jurors; were as regular as their inferiors in attendance on ^rochial wor- 
ship, there was a kind of etiquette, in waiting till tho patron or acknowledged 
great man of tho parish should make his appearance. This ceremonial was so 
sacred in the eyes of a parish beadle in the Islo of Bute, that the kirk bell being 
out of order, he is said to have mounted the steeple every Sunday, to imitate 
with his voice the succes^ve summonses whicii its iiiouth of metal used to send 
forth. The first part of tins imitative harmony was simply the repetition of the 
wiirds Bi'll bfUt bell bell, two or tliree times, in a manner as much resembling tho 
sound as tliroat of flesh could imitate tliroat of iron. Bellitin! bdlUm! was 
sounded fortli in a more urgent manner; but he never sent forth the third and 
, conclusivo peal, the varied tone of which is called in Scotland the rin0inff’in, 
until tlie two principal heritors of the parisli approactied, when the chime ran 
tlius 

BellUm BelleUum, 

Bernera and KmcMm *8 coming ' 

BeUUm Bellellumt 
Bernera and KnockiUfw'8 coming! 

'Hiereby inljinating, that service was instantly to proceed. 
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Note BB, p 437 Ratcliffs 

There fleems an anachronism in the hisiotv of this person. RatchfTe^ among 
other escapes from justice, was released by the Porteous mob when under sen* 
fence of death ; and he was amin under the same predicament when the High- 
landers made a similar Jail drhverv m I 71 d He was too sincere a whig to 
embrace liberation it the hands of the Jacobites, and in reward was made one of 
the keepers of the 1 olbooth. bo at least runs constant tradition. 
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